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INTRODUCTION. 


The  uppermost  aims  of  this  inquiry  have  been  to  present  an 
analysis  and  a  documentary  record  of  all  price  regulation  exercised 
by  the  Government  during  the  World  War.  The  latter  task,  which 
had  to  be  performed  as  a  basis  for  the  former,  was  made  peculiarly 
difficult  by  the  prompt  departure  of  commodity  chiefs  from  Wash- 
ington after  the  armistice,  and  by  the  chaos  of  abandoned  war  files. 
This  monograph  covers  all  price  rejgulations  of  which  record  was 
found,  but  other  informal  controls  were  agreed  upon  by  word  of 
mouth  of  which  no  written  record  remains. 

All  data  of  descriptive  or  analytical  character  appear  in  Book  I, 
and  all  regulations  pure  and  simple  in  Book  II.  Book  I  is  separated 
into  three  parts  to  show  the  problems  that  led  the  Government  into 
price  control,  the.  administration  of  price  control  during  the  war, 
and  various  statistical  devices  for  measuring  the  effects  of  control. 
A  full  analysis  of  the  methods,  powers,  and  policies  of  each  price- 
control  board  is  given  as  general  backgrotmd  to  the  specific  com- 
modity controls.  The  individual  controls  are  then  each  discussed 
in  detail  under  the  board  having  jurisdiction  over  them  at  the  time 
of  the  armistice.  Book  II  is  separated  into  ten  parts,  and  is  a  docu- 
mentary record  strictly  of  all  known  Grovemment  regulations  relat- 
ing to  food ;  fuel ;  metal  and  metal  product ;  textile  and  fiber ;  hide, 
skin,  and  leather;  lumber;  building  material;  chemical;  rubber  and 
paper  prices. 

This  study  represents  a  cooperative  effort  of  the  statistical  di- 
visions of  the  War  Trade  Board  and  the  War  Industries  Board, 
under  Edwin  F.  Gay.  It  is  Bulletin  No.  8  of  a  series  of  57  bulletins 
which  make  up  a  "History  of  prices  during  the  war,"  edited  by 
Wesley  C.  Mitchell.  The  others  of  these  bulletins,  which  are  listed 
on  the  last  page,  are  records  of  monthly  price  fluctuations  from 
January,  1913,  through  December,  1918.  They  afford  indispensable 
bases  for  further  inquiries  into  the  price-control  problem.  Every 
precaution  has  been  taken  here  to  enhance  their  value  to  that  end,  by 
keeping  all  charts  in  scale  with  theirs  and  by  following  similar  forms. 

Many  more  persons  have  given  aid,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
gathering  materials  than  can  be  named.  But  especial  indebtedness 
for  data  on  wheat,  flour,  and  bread  is  owing  to  Lloyd  W.  Maxwell ; 
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on  building  materials  to  Homer  Hoyt;  on  hides,  skins,  and  leather, 
to  E.  A.  James;  and  on  wool  to  Katherine  Snodgrass.  The  manu- 
script pertaining  to  the  Food  Administration  was  read  in  full,  and 
approved  as  to  the  accuracy  of  facts,  by  Baymond  Pearl  and  W.  C. 
MuUendore;  the  Fuel  Administration,  by  C.  E.  Lesher;  the  War  In- 
dustries Board,  by  Leo  Wolman;  and  the  War  Trade  Board,  by 
Henry  F.  Waldradt.  Particular  sections  were  checked  in  addition 
by  persons  having  technical  knowledge  of  their  contents.  All  manu- 
script and  proof  has  been  read  and  materially  strengthened  by  Leo 
Wolman  and  Wesley  C.  Mitchell. 

The  staff,  who  assisted  immediately  in  the  preparation  and  colla- 
tion of  materials,  -was  Mr.  Isadore  Lubin,  Miss  Stella  Stewart,  Miss 
Susie  Anderson,  and  Miss  Elsie  Bay.  Mr.  Lubin  is  responsible  for 
the  sections  on  sugar,  live  stock  and  meats,  poultry  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, oleomargarine,  cottonseed  and  cotton-seed  products,  canned 
and  dried  foods,  rice  and  rice  flour,  coarse  grains  and  foodstuffs, 
coffee,  ammonia,  ice,  arsenic,  petroleum,  aluminium,  lead,  zinc,  nickel, 
quicksilver,  tin,  platinum,  cotton  textiles,  cotton  linters,  manila 
fiber  and  hemp,  burlap,  chemicals,  rubber,  silk,  and  fertilizers.  Miss 
Stewart  assisted  in  gathering  materials  and  in  the  compilation  of 
regulation  schedules  which  appear  in  Book  II.  Miss  Anderson  had 
charge  of  the  computations.    Miss  Bay  attended  to  the  clerical 

work. 

P.  W.  Q. 
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Part  I. 

THE  PROBLEMS  THAT  LED  THE  GOVERNMENT 

INTO  PRICE  CONTROL, 


I.  THE  RISE  IN  PRICES  BEFORE  THE  GOVERNMENT 

INTERFERED. 

The  future  student  of  American  prices  will  turn  back  to  the  14 
months  from  August,  1917,  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  and  mark 
them  as  the  period  of  our  initial  great  experience  with  Government 
price  control.  The  Government  laid  no  resolute  hand  upon  prices 
even  during  the  Civil  War,  although  at  that  time  staple  quotations 
more  than  doubled.^  Nor  did  the  Government  seek  to  arrest  the 
phenomenal  rises  during  1916  and  1917,  provoked  by  European  war 
buying,  until  this  country  itself  entered  the  war.  The  circumstances 
attending  this  first  and  extraordinary  experiment  in  the  regulation 
of  prices  possess  peculiar  interest. 

The  factors  that  dictated  to  the  Government  the  necessity  of  regu- 
lating prices  were  the  high  level  to  which  prices  had  climbed  by  the 
late  summer  of  1917  and  the  fear  of  a  further  rise.    The  precontrol 

>  The  Price  SectloD  of  the  War  Industries  Board  in  Its  **  Comparison  of  Prices  During 
the  CiTll  War  and  Present  War  **  has  made  the  following  medians  of  relative  prices  of 
commodities  at  wholesale.  They  show  relatively  how  high  Clyll  War  and  present  war 
prices  went  above  their  respective  prewar  levels,  represented  by  100. 
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rises  of  commodity  prices  at  wholesale  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods — ^the  prewar  advance  from  1890  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war,  the  war-time  rises  to  April  6,  1917,  and  the  final 
upward  swing  of  prices  that  was  imder  way  when  the  Government 
interfered. 

(i)  THE  MOVEMENT  OP  PRICES  FROM  1890  TO  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR. 

The  fluctuations  in  prices  for  the  quarter  century  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  war  in  Europe  on  July  28,  1914,  bore  upon  price  control 
only  as  they  established  rather  definite  courses  of  price  movement 
by  departure  from  which  war  prices  gave  alarm.  The  most  reliable 
measure  of  the  price  level  for  that  period  is  the  index  number  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  all  commodities  and  those  for 
important  groups.^ 

^The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statlstica  index  number,  separated  to  show  prices  within  nine 
distinct  groups  (Farm  products;  Food,  etc.;  Cloths  and  clothing;  Fuel  and  lighting; 
Metals  and  metal  products ;  Lumber  and  building  materials ;  Chemicals  and  drugs ; 
House-furnishing  goods;  and  Miscellaneous),  contains  quotations  for  representative  com- 
modities, yarylng  in  number  from  192  in  1890  to  297  in  1914.  These  actual  prices, 
in  order  that  each  might  have  its  proper  Influence  upon  the  final  index  number,  were 
made  into  weighted  aggregates  and  then  turned  into  relatives  by  aUowlng  each  average 
prewar  aggregate  for  1918  to  equal  100.  The  index  numbers  for  "  aU  commodities  '* 
and  the  nine  groups  from  1890  to  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  and  for  later  reference 
on  through  1918,  foUow  : 

Bureau  of  Laibcr  8tali»tie»  index  number  of  prewar  prices. 

[1913-100.] 
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This  index  of  prewar  prices,  when  compared  with  those  of  war- 
time prices,  shows  relatively  a  sober  behavior.  The  greatest  variation 
of  the  index  number  for  "  all  commodities "  during  any  year  from 
its  preceding  year,  was  the  drop  of  10  per  cent  in  1894.  The  greatest 
subsequent|yearly  variation  was  the  rise  of  8  per  cent  which  came  in 
1900  and  again  in  1902.  The  average  of  all  yearly  variations  up  or 
down  between  1890  and  1914  was  less  than  5  per  cent,  though  most 
of  the  changes  were  increases.  The  fluctuations  within  the  groups — 
farm  products,  fuel  and  lighting, 
and  metals  and  metal  products — 
were  somewhat  more  violent  than 
these  summary  data  show.  The 
metal  index,  indeed,  shows  that 
metals  jumped  from  48  in  1898  to 
73  in  1899,  representing  an  increase 
of  52  per  cent.  There  had,  of 
course,  been  extraordinary  rises  in 
prices  during  peace  times,  but  they 
were  all  presently  to  be  surpassed. 

(a)    THB   WAR-TIME   PRICES   TO 
APRIL  6,  Z917. 


VDGmcDiizxNNns  or  FRKZs  or 

i«-L  COMMODITIES 

Bcraic  aKmLCBOMN 

AfBMtquni3)PiacZ9JUD(lSD*Jl»CJ9l4-IOa 

» iijuT'tT'.'  Mr"r"t"tf 
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The  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
Europe  marked  sharply  a  new  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  world  prices, 
though  the  immediacy  with  which 
different  American  prices  responded 
was  curiously  varied.  The  dis- 
turbance in  European  prices  was 
communicated  to  certain  American 
markets    by    August,    1914.      But 

prices,  as  a  whole,  in  this  country  weighted  index  numbers. — "  All  corn- 
held  close  to  their  nrewar  level  for  ^"^^^^^^  '^  ^'<»re  <^^^^^  began.— By 
neiQ  Close  m  xneir  prewar  levei  lOr        months.  January.  1913,  to  December. 

a  full  year  after  the  war  began.  1918.  (Average  quoted  prices,  juiy. 
The  "  all  commodities  "  index  num-  '^'^'  *^  ^"'^^^  1914-100.) 
ber  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  measuring  roughly  the  varia- 
tions in  the  general  price  level,  ran  82,  81,  80,  81,  for  1912  and 
the  three  years  following.  Indeed,  not  during  any  three  successive 
years  since  1890  had  prices  been  so  nearly  steady  as  in  1913,  1914, 
and  1915. 

The  index  number  of  1,366  commodities  at  wholesale  made  by  the 
Price  Section  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  which  is  the  best  meas- 
ure of  American  war  prices  pure  and  simple,  shows  that  the  relative 
stability  of  the  general  price  level  was  the  net  resultant  of  numerous 
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price  changes  in  opposite  directions.^  The  prices  of  chemicals,  as 
might  be  expected,  started  climbing  after  Europe  had  been  at  war  but 
a  month  and  did  not  turn  back  until  a  year  and  one-half  later,  when 
they  had  doubled.  Metals,  too,  began  soaring  after  Europe  had  been 
fighting  only  six  months,  and  carried  quotations  on  a  runaway  market 
toward  levels  unknown  before.  On  the  other  hand,  fuel  prices  con- 
tinued falling  for  a  full  year  after  the  war  had  begun,  as  did  rubber,, 
paper,  and  fiber  prices  generally.  But  the  prices  of  food,  clothing,, 
building  materials,  and,  indeed,  the  general  price  level,  as  shown 
graphically  in  the  "  all  commodities  "  index  number,  remained  stub- 
bornly unresponsive  to  war  stimuli  until  the  autumn  of  1915. . 

The  Grovemments  of  England,  France,  and  Russia,  however,  had 
been  placing  enormous  contracts  for  war  materials  in  the  United 
States,  and  these  purchases  finally  set  American  prices  rising.    When 

>  For  measuring  tbe  price  changes  during  the  war  period  stricUy,  or  indeed  from  Jan- 
nary,  1913,  to  December,  1918,  there  ia  distinct  advantage  in  shifting  from  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics'  index  number  to  that  made  by  the  Price  Section  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries  Board  under  the  direction  of  Wesley  C.  Mitchell.  This  latter  index  number,  made 
in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  contains  prices  for  1,866  r^resentative  commodities  by 
months,  quarters,  and  years  for  the  six-year  period.  It,  moreover,  is  divided  into  seven 
*  index  numbers  for  the  food,  clothing,  rubber,  paper,  fiber,  metals,  fuels,  building 
materials,  and  chemical  groups,  which  in  turn  are  separated  into  50  index  numbers  for 
important  industrial  classes.  The  actual  monthly  quotations  for  each  commodity  were 
multiplied  by  the  1917  production  plus  imports,,  the  products  were  then  cast  up  separately 
for  each  of  the  72  months  covered,  and  flnaUy  the  aggregates  were  turned  into  relatlvea 
by  taking  the  average  aggregate  from  July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914,  as  equal  to  100. 
For  further  details,  see  War  Industries  Board  Price  Bulletin  No.  1. 

The  Price  Section  index  number  for  "  aU  commodities "  and  those  for  the  seven  main 
groups,  from  January,  1918,  to  December,  1918.  follow: 

PrkB  tectum  index  number  of  war  prket,  ISlS-tBiS, 

[Base,  average  prices  July,  1913,  to  June,  191^b100.] 
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the  rise  did  begin  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  it  was  extraordinarily 
rapid  and  often  erratic.  The  whole  price  level,  in  point  of  fact, 
started  upward  late  in  1915  at  a  pace  not  known  since  Civil  War  days. 


Prfu  meUon  index  number  of  war  prkta^  191M918.'-CoDthxiied. 
[Base,  average  prloes  July,  1913,  to  June,  1914bs:100.] 
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125 

114 

174 

112 

114 

170 

.SBuary.  .•.....••..*••..••....•....•. 

148 
151 
158 
170 
178 
183 
189 
187 
188 
182 
183 
182 

138 
136 
142 
157 
166 
164 
167 
168 
173 
177 
182 
178 

155 
156 
157 
168 
167 
174 
187 
189 
189 
191 
199 
aD2 

138 
141 
143 
146 
148 
147 
144 
143 
149 
147 
146 
145 

226 
234 
247 
260 
276 
315 
333 
813 
283 
228 
209 
208 

129 
133 
131 
163 
172 
173 
168 
169 
165 
164 
167 
170 

129 
130 
182 
146 
148 
151 
166 
166 
156 
157 
159 
159 

159 

157 

March.. /.'I.'I... Ill 

159 

163 

1^:^;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

172 

174 

July 

180 

183 

Bnptnnbpr      

190 

oSSSeT  ::::: 

198 

November 

191 

193 

176 

162 

177 

145 

262 

158 

148 

176 

1918. 
January  ..  .......•.•-.••••.«•«••>•.. 

185 
187 
188 
191 
190 
189 
198 
196 
201 
201 
201 
203 

182 
184 
182 
180 

m 

175 
182 
187 
194 
195 
194 
202 

209 
212 
218 
228 
226 
228 
233 
234 
237 
238 
234 
230 

148 
148 
150 
155 
162 
165 
164 
166 
166 
165 
103 
162 

208 
209 
209 
208 
209 
210 
212 
214 
214 
216 
216 
211 

173 
174 
175 
200 
204 
202 
201 
202 
204 
204 
207 
207 

165 
165 
169 
176 
179 
181 
182 
184 
186 
185 
186 
185 

186 

192 

March...'.'";.! 

192 

192 

1^....: 

190 

Joi;;:::::::::::: 

189 

July 

184 

186 

9&f^un}Ytfif 

188 

0(^6ber 

190 

KQVfiiiber        . 

193 

December.  ..•....•...••.-.•■........• 

183 

194 

186 

227 

160 

211 

196 

179 

189 
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(3)  THB  FINAL  UPWARD  SWING  WHICH  PROVOKED  GOVERNMENT 

CONTROL. 

The  war-time  rises  in  prices  before  the  United  States  entered' war 
did  not  of  themselves  provoke  Government  interference.  But  the 
rises  stimulated  immediately  by  our  entrance  into  war,  were  serious 
largely  because  they  came  after  prices  had  already  reached  extraor- 
dinary heights.  Between  October,  1915,  and  December,  1916,  the 
index  number  of  "  all  commodities  "  had  risen  from  104  to  144.  The 
gradual  breaking  of  relations  with  Germany  then  forced  other  ad- 
vances, and  by  March,  1917,  the  "  all  commodities "  index  stood  at 
156.  When  this  country  declared  war  in  April,  the  index  jumped 
14  points  in  a  single  month. 

The  prices  of  metals  had  a  runaway  market  and  were  carried  by 
July,  1917,  to  peaks  unknown  before.  The  weighted  index  number 
for  the  whole  metals  group  made  by  the  Price  Section,  rose  from  247 
in  March,  the  month  before  war  was  declared,  to  388  by  July  follow- 
ing.^ Basic  pig  iron,  f .  o.  b.  Mahoning  or  Shenango  Valley  furnaces, 
indeed,  climbed  from  $32.25  to  $52.50  in  the  same  months,  and  steel 
plates,  tank  at  Pittsburgh,  from  $4.38  to  $9,  nearly  800  per  cent  above 
their  prewar  quotation.  The  very  important  food  group  index 
swimg  upward  between  March  and  July  from  142  to  167.  Wheat,  No. 
1,  northern  spring,  shot  from  $1.98  per  bushel  in  March  to  $2.58  in 
July.  The  index  number  for  the  fuels  group,  in  which  a  variation  is 
of  only  less  general  consequence  than  in  the  food  group,  rose  from 

131  in  March  to  168  in  July.  The  clothing  group  index  number  rose 
from  157  to  187  in  the  same  period,  the  building  materials  group  from 

132  to  155,  and  the  chemicals  group  from  159  to  180.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  look  further  than  the  final  upward  swing  of  prices  from 
our  entrance  into  war  until  July,  for  the  immediate  reason  why  the 
Government  began  formally  to  control  prices  late  in  the  summer  of 
1917. 

2.  THE  CONDITIONS  THAT  THREATENED  FURTHER 

RISES. 

The  extraordinary  rises  in  price,  that 'gave  occasion  for  price  con- 
trol shortly  after  our  entrance  into  war,  were  the  outcome  of  several 
large  forces.  Quite  apart  from  the  excitement  thrown  into  the 
market  V^y  w^r  npr^"1fl^^^"j  there  had  arisen  difficult  problems  of 
production,  distri^uticgi,  and^purchas^nff  which  forced  prices  higher 
each  day.  A  knowledge  of  these  problems,  which  at  bottom  were  the 
cause  of  rising  markets,  affords  a  clearer  vision  of  what  lay  back  of 
Government  price  control  than  does  a  mere  review  of  price  rises. 

1  The  prewar  price  was  taken  as  100. 
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Another  pressure  upon  American  production  early  in  1917,  with 
a  consequent  inducement  to  higher  prices,  was  the  demand  in 
Europe  for  our  metals.^  The  total  exports  of  iron,  steel,  and  their 
manufactures,  which  were  $251,480,677  in  value  for  the  year  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  war  in  Europe,  had  jumped  to  $1,133,746,188 
by  1917.  The  prewar  exports  of  copper,  in  like  manner,  were 
$146,222,556  in  value  and  had  been  forced  by  European  war  re- 
quirements to  $322,535,344  by  1917.  These  data  explain  why  metal 
prices  in  this  country  got  out  of  hand  until  their  record  rise  in 
July,  1917,  brought  the  Government  to  regulate  them. 


(a)  THE  BREAKDOWN  IN  COAL  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  increased  demand  for  our  coal  in  Europe,  unlike  that  for 
others  of  our  materials,  was  not  an  appreciable  factor  in  the  fluctua- 
tions of  coal  prices,  since  the  export  tonnage  of  neither  anthracite  nor 
bituminous  coal  amounted  in  any  year  to  more  than  5  per  cent  of  their 
respective  productions.  But  there  was,  of  course,  a  tremendously 
increased  domestic  demand  incited  by  war  orders.  The  produc- 
tion of  bituminous  coal,  which  constitutes  85  per  cent  of  the  Ameri- 
can output,  jumped  in  1917  to  a  record  figure  for  this  country, 
551,790,563  tons. 

It  is  a  curious  anomaly,  explained  only  by  the  breakdown  in  our 
distribution  by  railroads  and  boats,  that  during  June,  1917,  when 
the  problem  was  especially  acute,  the  production  of  bituminous  coal 
rose  to  123  per  cent  of  its  prewar  level,  while  the  price  rose  to  297 

1  There  follows  a  oompailsoiii  of  tbe  aotual  domestic  prodnctloii  of  pig  iron  with  the  oonespoiidiog 
Earopean  demands  as  represented  roughly  by  our  exports  (domestic)  of  iron,  steel  and  their  manufsctuTM 
during  the  war;  and ,  in  like  manner,  a  oompailson  of  the  copper  produced  in  this  country  with  the  exports 
of  domestic  copper  and  its  manufactures.   A  cooTenient  tool  by  which  to  compare  the  variations  in  pro> 

duction  and  exports  has  been  made ,  by  turning  each  actual  figure  into  a  relative  figure,  using  the  respectiTe 
prewar  average  (1913)  as  a  base  equal  to  100. 


Year. 

Pig4ronproductlon. 

Iron,  steel,  and  their 
manufactures,   ex- 
ports. 

Copi>er  production. 

Copper  and  its  man- 
ufactures, exports. 

Actual. 

Bala- 
tive. 

Actual. 

Rela- 
tive. 

Actual. 

Rela- 
tlve. 

-   -    » 
Actual. 

Rela- 
Hive. 

1913 

Long  tons. 
29,726,937 
30,966,152 
23,332,244 
29,916,213 
39,434,797 
38,647,397 

100 
104 
79 
101 
133 
130 

•304,605,797 

251,480,677 

225,861,387 

621,237,972 

1,138,746,188 

1,124,999,211 

100 
83 
74 
204 
372 
369 

Pounds. 
1,224,484,098 
1,150,137,192 
1,388,000,527 
1,927,850,548 
1,886,120,721 
1,910,000,000 

100 
94 
113 
157 
154 
156 

1140,164,918 
146,222,556 
99,558,030 
173,946,226 
322,535,344 
268,982,821 

100 

1914 

104 

1915 

71 

1916 

134 

1917 

2S0 

1918 

192 
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per  eent.^  The  heavy  demands  upon  the  railroads  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  war  materials,  despite  the  extraordinary  production  of  coal 
at  the  mines  awaiting  cars,  created  a  local  shoilage  which  forced 
prices  higher  and  finally  brought  Government  interference. 

(3)  THE  SHORTAQB  OF  SHIPS. 

A  shortage  of  available  ships  for  use  in  transporting  goods, 
though  always  an  appreciable  factor  in  determining  the  prices  of 
commodities  at  their  import  and  export  markets,  has  seldom  affected 
domestic  prices  as  in  1917.  The  United  States  Shipping  Board,  had 
there  been  no  war  drain  upon  vessels,  would  have  given  an  adequate 
relief.  But  when  this  country  entered  the  war  its  main  immediate 
responsibility  was  to  recuperate  the  allied  tonnage  and  turn  ships 
into  war  uses  with  scant  regard  for  commercial  considerations.  The 
result  was  a  revolution  in  our  foreign  trading,  which  disturbed 
vitally  many  prices  of  commodities  normally  imported  and  others 
awaiting  exportation. 

The  total  acquisitions  of  ships  by  the  United  States  from  April  6 
to  July  31,  1917,  the  especially  acute  period,  exceeded  the  total 
losses.  This  country,  in  other  words,  gained  95  vessels,  making  a 
total  of  268,969  gross  tons,  and  lost  68  vessels,  making  a  total  of 

1  The  folloiivliig  table  compares  the  actual  flnctoations  In  tbe  prodootion  of  bituminous  coal  In  the  United 
States  by  years  tram  1913  to  1918,  and  by  months  during  1917,  with  the  corresponding  fluctuations  in  prices. 
A  ready  compartooin  of  the  variations  in  production  and  jffioee  has  been  Hadlitated  by  the  reduction  of 
•ach  actual  figure  to  a  relative  figure,  using  the  respective  prewar  figure  (average  from  July  1, 1913,  to  June 
30, 1914)  as  a  base  equal  to  100. 


Date. 


Year: 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1913 

Mouths,  1917: 
January... 
February. 
March..... 
April 

June."!  I!  I 

July 

August.... 
September 
October. . . 
November, 
December. 

Year.... 


.\otual. 


Production. 


Price. 


Toiu. 
478,435,297 
422,703,970 
442,624,496 
502,518,545 
551,790,563 
585,883.000 


47,967,354 
41,352,711 
47,868,652 
41,854,320 
47,086,452 
46,824,646 
46,291,572 
47,372,226 
45,107,956 
48,337,726 
47,689,801 
44,087,147 


551,790,563 


$1.29 
1.22 
1.19 
1.78 
3.08 
2.67 


3.73 
3.75 
3.53 
3.00 
3.72 
3.77 
2.98 
3.03 
2.12 
2.15 
2.58 
2.59 


3.08 


Relative. 


I*roductlon. 


105 
92 
97 
110 
121 
128 


126 
108 
126 
110 
124 
123 
121 
124 
118 
127 
125 
116 


121 


Price. 


102 
94 
94 
140 
243 
210 


294 
295 
276 
236 
293 
297 
235 
239 
167 
169 
203 
204 


243 


125547**— 20^ 
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109,188  gross  tons.^  But  the  fearful  shortage  altogether  of  allied 
and  neutral  tonnage  during  1917,  which  one  time  threatened  the  loss 
of  the  war,  made  our  few  domestic  increases  seem  a  pittance.  The 
allied  and  neutral  tonnage,  through  losses  from  submarines  and 

ALLIED  AND  NEUTRAL  SEAGOING  TONNAGE 

Lodt  emd  Built 


9f 

yuM  tons 
1,000 

dop 

•Oo 


€D0 


— -^- 

-  4^  - 

-  i\^^  -  - 

-/^^i 

-  y            -^ 

%-                        \l\^     ^**      -jS        Z 

'^'^  J^t!.\^Z: 

/\^    /wKV/                  ^ 

'^y              Sr       > 

. 

tiiin^tisiinikiiMn 

1017  1016 

Allied  and  neutral  aeaffolng  tonnage,  lost  and  built. — By  months,  February,   1917,  to 
September,  1018. 

other  causes,  began  falling  off  seriously  after  our  entrance  into  war, 
and  it  was  not  until  May  of  1918  that  the  building  program  could 
be  made  to  overtake  the  current  losses. 

I  There  follows  a  summary  of  the  changes  In  United  States  seagoing  merchant  marine,  500  gross  tons 
and  over,  as  prepared  by  the  Division  of  Planning  and  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
from  Aug.  1, 1914,  to  Nov.  11, 1918. 


Period. 

Acquisitions. 

Losses. 

Number 

Gross  tons 

Number 

Gross  toos 

United  States  seagoing  documented  vessels,  exclusive  of 
seized  enemy  and  requisitioned  Dutch  vessels: 
Aug.  1, 1914.to  Apr.5, 1917 

406 

95 

704 

1,892,887 

268,969 

2,392,531 

286 

68 

233 

520,630 

(978  days  intervening.) 
Apr.  6, 1917,  to  July  81, 1917 

100,188 

(116  davs  intervening.) 
Aug.  1. 1917,  to  Nov.  11, 1M8 

507.619 

(467  days  intervening.) 

Total 

1,205 

3,954,387 

687 

1, 146  236 

Vessels  seized  from  enemies  by  United  States: 

Apr.  6, 1917,  to  July  31, 1917 

96 

1 

640,582 
8,312 

Au£.  1.  1917.  to  Nov.  11, 1918 

9 

88,081 

Total 

97 

048,894 

9 

88,061 

Vessels  requisitioned  from  Dutch  by  United  States: 

April.  1918,  toNov.  11, 1918 

87 

854,278 

6 

36,850 
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3.  THE  DESIRE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  TO  MAKE  ITS 
OWN  PURCHASES  AT  REASONABLE  COSTS. 

The  desire  of  the  Government  to  make  its  own  purchases  at  rea- 
sonable costs,  after  the  country  went  to  war,  and  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  materials  required,  might  have  had  a  very  much  more  disas- 
trous effect  upon  prices  generally  than  appears  upon  the  surface.  It 
was  patent  that  the  taking  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  any  material 
by  the  Government  at  a  low  figure  would  not  of  itself  hold  prices  to 
the  public  at  the  same  figui*e.  The  presumption  was,  on  the  other 
band,  that  civilian  competition  for  the  residue  stock  would  usually 
quicken  and  force  open-market  prices  higher.  The  President  early 
in  the  summer  of  1917  saw  that  a  control  over  Government  puAJhases 
alone  might  unduly  raise  prices  for  the  remaining  stocks  of  the  same 
commodity,  and  declared  for  a  single  price  to  the  Government,  the 
public,  and  the  Allies. 

4.  THE  GROWING  DISCONTENT  WITH  RISING  PRICES  OF 

STAPLES. 

The  war-time  rise  in  the  prices  of  staples  prior  to  our  entrance  into 
war  was  tolerated  without  complaint  by  the  labor  and  middle  classes, 
in  the  main,  because  there  came  with  those  increased  prices  a  some- 
what increased  prosperity.  A  general  discontent  developed,  however, 
when  prices  mounted  higher  after  mobilization  began  reducing  thou- 
sands of  family  budgets  by  taking  men  into  camps.  The  earmarks 
of  profiteering  appeared  at  every  turn  during  the  spring  of  1917, 
and  embittered  those  less  able,  who  were  making  honest  sacrifices  to 
help  win  the  war.  Many  believed  it  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  protect  them  from  exorbitant  charges  for  the  staple  commodities, 
and  urged  this  course  until  finally  the  Congress  set  up  the  machinery 
for  a  control  over  food  and  fuel  prices. 

5.  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  BRITISH  AND  FRENCH 

CONTROLS. 

The  initial  handicap  which  the  Government  had  to  overcome  in 
solving  the  problems  that  came  to  the  fore  in  the  spring  of  1917, 
however  obvious  it  may  have  appeared  that  regulation  would  effec- 
tively overcome  them,  was  the  conservative  prejudice  against  Gov- 
ernment control.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  industries  of  the 
country  at  the  outset  generally  looked  askance  or  with  fear  upon  in- 
terference with  their  business.  The  actual  experience  with  control 
in  England  and  France  helped,  as  nothing  else  could,  to  quiet  these 
fears.    The  country  generally  did  not  know  the  detail  of  European 
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regulations.  But  the  American  business  interests  came  to  appre- 
ciate, through  their  own  and  British  experience  with  rising  prices, 
that  war-time  stabilization  in  prices  could  not  be  sustained  without 
help  from  the  Government.  The  one-time  opposition  to  Government 
regulation,  as  price  problems  became  more  complex,  turned  gradually 
into  requests  for  control  from  the  industries  themselves. 


Part  II. 

THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF    PRICE    CONTROLS 

DURING  THE  WAR. 


I.  THE  AGENCIES  DELEGATED  AND  THE  CONTROLS 

WHICH  THEY  EXERCISED. 

The  Govermuent  was  loath  to  begin  any  regulations  of  prices  until 
forced  into  it  by  excessive  rises  in  price  or  by  the  fear  of  erratic  mar- 
kets. It  then  proceeded  with  caution  and  extended  control  over 
the  prices  of  commodities  at  wholesale  in  piecemeal  fashion.  It  so 
happened  that  the  prices  of  wheat,  sugar,  metals,  and  coal  which 
proved  the  most  notable  instances  of  regulation  throughout  the  war, 
were  taken  in  hand  after  the  epochal  rises  of  the  midsummer  and  had 
all  been  put  under  control  by  the  end  of  September,  1917.  The  slight 
machinery  then  set  up  formed  the  nucleus  for  the  mechanism  by  which 
prices  were  controlled  during  the  war. 

There  are  three  methods  by  which  to  survey  each  formal  Govern- 
ment price  control,  from  the  setting  of  a  mininmm  wheat  price  by  law 
on  August  10,  1917,  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  last  regulation  after  the 
signing  of  the  armistice.     The  regulations  may  be  arranged  chrono- 
logically by  dates  upon  which  each  commodity  came  under  control; 
they  may  be  grouped  under  natural  commodity  divisions;  or  they 
may  be  classed  under  the  war  boards  which  exercised  the  controls. 
The  latter  scheme  seems  altogether  the  most  useful,  since  it  permits 
a  chronological  listing  under  each  board  at  least  and  happens  to  aiford 
a  rough  grouping  of  similar  commodity  controls.     The  various  ad- 
ministrative boards,  among  which  the  responsibility  for  Government 
controls  were  distributed  at  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  moreover, 
grew  up  in  part  because  there  were  distinct  kinds  of  control  problems. 
The  delegation  of  regulatory  powers  over  prices  by  the  President 
during  the   war  was  prompted  by  reasons   of  expediency   rather 
than  logic.     Price-control  authority  in  various  degrees  was  given  to 
the  Food  Administration,  the  Fuel  Administration,  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board,  the  Price  Fixing  Committee,  the  War  Trade  Board, 
the  War  Department,  the  Xavy  Department,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Food  Administration,  which  was  created  by  authority  con- 
ferred on  the  President  in  the  food  and  fuel  control  act  of  August  10, 
1917,  was  gradually  given  war-time  control  over  virtually  tlie  whole 
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food  group  including  wheat,  flour,  and  bread ;  sugar ;  live  stock  and 
meats;  poultry  and  dairy  products;  oleomargarine;  cotton  seed  and 
cottonseed  products ;  canned  and  dried  foods;  rice  and  rice  flour: 
coarse  grains  and  feedstuffs;  coffee;  ammonia;  ice;  and  arsenic.  The 
War  Industries  Board,  which  was  made  a  division  within  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  on  July  28,  1917,  and  a  separate  board  on  May 
28,  1918,  exercised  control  in  the  main  over  the  prices  of  the  great 
basic  raw  materials  until  the  price  fixing  committee  was  appointed. 
Even  after  that  it  exercised  control  over  lead,  nickel,  quicksilver, 
platinum,  manganese,  burlap,  wood  chemicals,  and  alkalis.  The  price- 
fixing  committee,  which  was  appointed  by  the  President,  took  over 
from  the  War  Industries  Board  on  March  14,  1918,  the  task  of  fixing 
basic  raw-material  prices  and  regulated  the  prices  of  iron,  steel,  and 
their  products,  copper,  aluminum,  zinc,  cotton  textiles,  cotton  linters, 
wool,  hides,  skins,  and  leather,  hemp,  lumber,  building  materials,  and 
acids.  The  Fuel  Administration,  which  with  the  Food  Administra- 
tion was  authorized  by  the  food  and  fuel  control  act,  exercised  full 
control  over  the  prices  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  and  coke. 
The  War  Trade  Board,  which  was  created  by  the  President  under 
authority  from  the  espionage  and  trading-with-the-enemy  acts,  was 
given  control  over  imports  and  exports,  and  sometimes  used  its  license 
power  indirectly  to  help  control  prices,  especially  of  rubber,  foreign 
wool,  silk,  quebracho,  castor  beans,  and  castor  oil.  The  Army  and 
Navy,  by  their  power  to  requisition  and  commandeer,  controlled  prices 
in  part  for  their  own  purchases.  The  Federal  Trade  Conmiission 
compiled  extensive  cost  data  for  the  price-control  agencies  and  itself 
controlled  certain  paper  prices.  Lesser  controls  were  exercised  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

(x)  THE  PRESIDENT  MADE  A  MINISTER   OF  PRICE  CONTROLS. 

The  Congress  did  not  grant  to  the  President,  or  to  any  agency,  blan- 
ket authority  to  work  out  a  schematic  program  of  general  price 
regulation  during  the  war.  The  bases  in  law  for  different  regulations 
were  varied  and  sometimes  doubtful.  The  country  early  got  at  the 
business  of  regulating  prices,  despite  its  one-time  caution,  because 
the  President  deemed  it  necessary  himself  to  become  in  reality  a 
minister  of  price  controls.  There  was  no  disposition,  once  the  food 
and  fuel  control  bill  was  law,  to  await  specific  authorization  by  the 
Congress  when  a  war  purpose  made  any  price  control  imperative. 
The  whole  body  of  regulations  relating  to  prices,  whether  specifically 
allowed  by  legislative  enactment  or  set  up  loosely  under  war  powers, 
took  their  final  administrative  authority  from  the  President. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  even  the  food  and  fuel  control  act,  which 
was  the  one  broad  grant  of  regulatory  powers  over  prices  made  by 
the  Congress,  gave  power  simply  to  the  President  and  made  no  men- 
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tiou  of  either  a  Food  Administration  or  a  Fuel  Administration.  It 
permitted  the  President  to  control  foods  and  fuels  and  he,  of  his  ow^i 
accord,  appointed  to  represent  him  a  Food  Administrator  and  a  Fuel 
Administrator.  These  latter,  in  turn,  set  up  huge  organizations  as 
their  tools  of  administration.  There  was  scarcely  a  fragment  of 
authority  for  the  final  organization  of  the  War  Industries  Board, 
other  than  the  President's  well  known  letter  of  March  4,  1918.  The 
price-fixing  committee  was  appointed  by  the  President  to  represent 
him  in  fixing  maximum  prices  and  without  definite  citation  of  legis- 
lative authority.  The  War  Trade  Board,  too,  was  an  instrument  of 
the  President.  The  resting  of  final  responsibility  upon  the  President 
for  the  administration  of  price  controls  was,  in  point  of  fact,  more 
literal  than  might  appear,  since  he  himself  undertook  to  approve  and 
to  sign  a  majority  of  the  regulations.  An  account  follows  of  the 
various  agencies  through  which  he  administered  price  control,  with 
an  analysis  of  the  individual  controls  undertaken. 


2.  THE  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION. 

A  chronicle  in  detail  of  the  planning  and  administration  of  food 
control  during  the  war  can  scarcely  be  had  from  any  available 
records.  The  United  States  Food  Administration  can  not  itself  re- 
count all  of  the  controls  which  it  administered,  so  multifarious  were 
they  in  number,  so  informal  in  kind,  and  so  altered  from  day  to  day. 
The  regulation  of  food  prices  was  at  once  the  most  nebulous  war  con- 
trol exercised  in  America,  and  the  most  far-reaching  and  direct  in  its 
touch  with  the  civilian  and  the  soldier.  It  was  extended  to  cover,  in 
one  form  or  another,  virtually  every  staple  food  commodity  and 
others  of  lesser  importance. 

The  nature  of  food  control  in  this  country  during  war  time  was 
distinguished  sharply  from  that  of  raw-material  control.  The  prices 
of  raw  materials  were,  in  the  main,  definitely  fixed.  The  prices 
of  foods  were  controlled  instead  by  a  flexible  and,  often,  loosely 
applied  system  of  margins.  The  raw-material  control  was  a  very 
much  more  tangible  thing  than  the  food  control.  It  is  relatively  a 
simple  task  to  determine  upon  a  line  where  price  fixing  of  raw 
materials  stops  and  other  kinds  of  control  begin.  But  a  study  of 
Government  control  over  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  involves  an  account 
of  control  over  production,  allocation  of  sales,  distribution,  priorities 
of  manufacture  and  transportation,  conservation  of  uses,  amounts 
allowed  for  export  and  import  and  the  allotments  of  shipping  space. 
It  is  not  apparent  at  first  sight  whether  these  controls  are  features 
of  price  regulation  or  not.  Only  a  detailed  examination  of  each  in- 
stance of  control  will  give  a  proper  basis  to  judge  which  of  those 
controls  affected  particular  prices,  and  which,  therefore,  merit  con- 
sideration in  a  study  of  Government  control  over  prices. 

The  real  beginnings  of  food  control  were  made  the  day  following 
our  entrance  into  war,  when  the  Council  of  National  Defense  cabled 
Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  a  request  that  he  become  its  advisor  upon  food 
and  price  problems.  Mr.  Hoover,  in  reponse  to  that  and  a  later 
cablegram  from  the  President,  arrived  at  New  York  from  Europe  on 
May  3,  1917,  and  set  up  an  office,  with  a  stenographer,  in  a  hotel  at 
Washington  on  the  following  morning. 

The  President  was  anxious  to  start  a  study  of  the  food  problem 
at  once  and,  pending  legislation,  appointed  Mr.  Hoover  Food  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  United  States  on  May  17.  There  was,  meantime, 
no  authority  for  any  thoroughgoing  regulation,  but  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Food  Administrator,  under  special   allowances   from   the 
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President's  emergency  fund,  laid  the  foundations  for  a  food-control 
law.  He  had,  by  the  time  the  food  bill  was  passed,  already  built 
up  a  staff  of  450  persons.  At  his  instance  during  that  interim, 
furthermore,  over  100  conferences  were  held  with  the  trade,  im- 
portant informal  agreements  were  reached,  and  contacts  cemented 
that  determined  the  later  courses  of  action.  Too  little  emphasis 
might  easily  be  given  to  the  length  of  the  step,  from  free  competi- 
tion and  soaring  prices  at  our  declaration  of  war  into  price  control. 
Mr.  Hoover,  fresh  from  Europe  and  in  touch  with  the  food,  military, 
submarine,  and  shipping  situations,  was  in  a  peculiarly  strategic 
position  to  help  hasten  that  transition.  He  impressed  the  country 
with  the  belief  that  the  Allies  were  in  more  immediate  need  of  food 
than  of  men ;  that  the  shortage  of  ships  made  it  expedient  that  this 
food  come  largely  from  North  America,  since  shipments  from  Aus- 
tralia or  Argentina  would  require  two  and  three  times  as  much  ton- 
nage, respectively,  to  haul  an  equal  amount;  that  the  Allies  would 
need  perhaps  500,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  beyond  their  own  crops 
for  the  next  year,  and  close  to  1,000,000,000  bushels  of  all  cereals ; 
that  there  was  prevalent  a  speculation  in  wheat,  prompted  by  bidding 
for  the  residue  available  for  export,  which  had  already  boosted  the 
price  of  flour  from  $9  to  $15  per  barrel.  These  facts  were  told  in  9, 
straightforward  manner  the  country  over,  and  acted  as  a  leaven 
preparing  the  way  for  Government  control.  The  American,  not  ac- 
customed to  war-time  control,  reacted  favorably  when  told  that  his 
own  wheat  could  be  exported  across  the  Atlantic,  and  made  into 
bread  that  sold  there  under  Government  control,  at  a  price  in  Bel- 
gium amounting  to  60  per  cent  of  the  price  which  he  paid  at  New 
York ;  in  France,  at  a  price  40  per  cent  below  his  own ;  and  in  Eng- 
land at  a  price  80  per  cent  below  his  own.  This  propaganda,  backed 
strongly  by  the  President,  and  the  general  conJBdence  in  Mr.  Hoover 
inspired  by  his  long  and  intimate  contact  with  food  control  in  Bel- 
gium, France,  and  England,  was  the  force  which  got  the  United 
States  promptly  into  the  business  of  controlling  her  foodstuffs  by 
the  summer  of  1917. 

The  debates  in  Congress  upon  the  so-called  Lever  bill  began  im- 
mediately after  its  introduction  on  June  11,  and  dragged  on,  as  the 
President  believed  in  a  "tedious  and  vexatious"  manner,  for  the 
whole  of  two  months.  But,  pressing  as  the  wheat  and  sugar  situa* 
tions  seemed  then  for  more  immediate  action,  the  long  drawn-out 
hearings  and  discussions  during  the  summer  did  teach  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  country  much  about  their  problem.  The  bill  was 
finally  made  into  the  food-control  act  on  August  10,  1917.  That  act 
set  forth  the  basis  of  all  later  food  control,  granted  wide  powers  to 
the  President  under  which  he  created  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministration, and  filled  a  minimum  price  for  wheat.    It  gave  legal 
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status,  really,  to  all  that  Mr.  Hoover  had  done  at  Washington  of  an 
informal  character  in  the  three  months  previous.  There  were  pro- 
posed at  the  Capitol  scores  of  amendments,  some  of  which  were 
written  into  the  bill  and  gave  it  different  character,  but  altogether 
the  law  as  signed  by  the  President  set  up  the  kind  of  control  for 
which  he  and  Mr.  Hoover  had  long  asked. 

(i)  THE  FOOD-CONTROL  ACT. 

The  food-control  act,  made  from  the  Lever  bill,  and  sometimes 
called  the  food  and  fuel  control  act,  was  the  most  important  measure 
for  controlling  prices  which  the  United  States  took  during  the  war 
or  had  ever  taken.  It  was  the  basis  for  the  whole  of  war-time  control 
of  food  and  fuel  as  well.  It,  more  than  any  other  statute,  requires 
an  analysis  in  this  inquiry. 

The  Puikposes  of  the  Act. 

The  declared  purpose  of  the  act,  and  the  sweeping  control  which 

it  held  in  contemplation,  can  be  pictured  no  more  impressively  than 

through  a  repetition  of  the  terminology  written  into  the  law.    The 

act  states  as  its  aim — 

to  assure  an  adequate  supply  and  equitable  distribution,  and  to  facilitate  the 
moTemeut,  of  foods,  feeds,  fuel,  including  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas,  and  fertilizer 
and  fertilizer  Ingredients,  tools,  utensils,  Implements,  machinery,  and  equip- 
ment required  for  the  actual  production  of  foods,  feeds,  and  fuel,  hereafter  in 
this  act  called  necessaries;  to  prevent,  locally  or  generally,  scarcity,  monopoli- 
zation, hoarding,  injurious  speculation,  manipulations,  and  private  controls 
affecting  such  supply,  distribution,  and  movement;  and  to  establish  and  main- 
tain governmental  control  of  such  necessaries  during  the  war — 

and  authorizes  the  President  to  issue  any  regulations  or  orders  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  provisions.  It  makes  the  purposes  of  Congress 
even  more  definite,  by  the  specific  acts  which  it  declares  unlawful — 

it  is  hereby  made  unlawful  for  any  person  willfully  to  destroy  any  neces- 
saries for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  price  or  restricting  the  supply  thereof ; 
knowingly  to  commit  waste  or  willfully  to  i)ermit  preventable  deterioration  of 
any  necessaries  in  or  in  connection  with  their  production,  manufacture,  or 
distribution;  to  hoard,  as  defined  in  section  6  of  this  act,  any  necessaries;  to 
monopolize  or  attempt  to  monopolize,  either  locally  or  generally,  any  neces- 
saries ;  to  engage  in  any  discriminatory  and  unfair,  or  any  deceptive  or  waste- 
ful practice  or  device,  or  to  make  any  unjust  or  unreasonable  rate  or  charge, 
in  handling  or  dealing  in  or  with  any  necessaries;  to  conspire,  combine,  agree, 
or  arrange  with  any  other  person,  (a)  to  limit  the  facilities  for  transporting, 
producing,  harvesting,  manufacturing,  supplying,  storing,  or  dealing  in  any 
necessaries;  (6)  to  restrict  the  supply  of  any  necessaries;  (c)  to  restrict  dis- 
tribution of  any  necessaries;  (d)  to  prevent,  limit,  or  lessen  the  manufacture 
or  production  of  any  necessaries  In  order  to  enhance  the  price  thereof;  or  (e) 
to  exact  excessive  prices  for  any  necessaries,  or  to  aid  or  abet  the  doing  of  any 
act  made  unlawful  by  this  section — 

and  which  comprehend  very  nearly  all  private  abuses  pertinent  to  the 
war-time  food  problem. 
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The  outstanding  feature  of  the  whole  act  is  the  kind  of  control  by 
which  it  proposes  to  accomplish  these  ends.  The  Congress,  in  full 
knowledge  of  the  various  experiences  of  England  and  France,  deter- 
mined finally  that  the  domestic  situation  lent  itself  more  readily  to 
a  system  of  license  control  over  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
foods  than  to  a  system  either  of  fixed  or  maximum  prices.  The 
transition  to  a  ii^ar-'time  basis,  it  was  felt,  should  be  made  more 
gradual  than  either  of  the  latter  alternatives  would  permit.  It  was 
believed,  too,  that  the  patriotism  of  the  people  could  be  relied  upon 
to  carry  through  the  less  rigid  program  of  control.  Other  features 
of  especial  note  in  the  act  were  the  powers  which  it  delegated  to  the 
Pi-esident  to  requisition  "  necessaries  " ;  to  purchase  or  store  wheat, 
flour,  meal,  beans,  and  potatoes ;  to  take  over  for  use  or  operation  by 
the  Government  factories  or  plants  manufacturing  "necessaries"; 
to  regulate  or  prohibit  operations  of  exchanges  and  boards  of  trade ; 
to  commandeer  distilled  spirits;  and  to  fix  the  prices  of  coal  and 
coke.  It  was  this  law  also  which  guaranteed  a  minimum  price  of 
$2  per  bushel  for  wheat,  binding  until  May,  1919,  and  provided  that 
the  President  might  fix  a  higher  price  at  his  discretion. 

The  License  System. 

The  backbone  of  the  administration  of  war-time  control  over  foods 
lay  in  the  license  system  and  the  many  rules  and  regulations  which 
were  imposed  upon  all  who  came  under  it.  The  law  itself  set  up 
control  over  no  particular  commodities,  with  the  exception  of  wheat. 
It  simply  gave  the  President  power,  by  issuing  proclamations  from 
time  to  time,  to  bring  under  license  control  dealers  in  those  com- 
modities which  he  and  the  Food  Administrator  wanted  to  regulate. 
The  name  of  every  class  of  food  that  was  controlled,  presumably, 
may  be  found  in  the  different  proclamations  made  by  the  President 
between  August  10,  1917,  and  the  close  of  war,  in  which  he  declared 
that  dealers  in  the  foodstuffs  specified  must  secure  a  license  from  the 
Food  Administration  before  doing  further  business.  The  first  of 
these  proclamations,  aside  from  the  Executive  order  issued  the  day 
the  law  was  signed  creating  the  Food  Administration  and  appoint- 
ing Herbert  Hoover  as  Food  Administrator,  was  issued  August  14, 
1917,  and  called  for  the  licensing  of  wheat  and  rye  elevators  and 
millers.  By  all  odds  the  most  important  of  all  the  proclamations  was 
that  of  October  8,  1917,  which  called  in  substance  for  the  licensing 
of  every  dealer  in  any  staple  food  commodity.  It  provided  for  the 
licensing  of  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
flours,  oats,  oatmeal,  com,  cornmeal,  rice,  dried  beans  or  peas,  cot- 
ton seed,  vegetable  oils,  lard,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  beef,  pork,  mutton, 
poultry,  eggs,  fidi,  fruits,  vegetables,  canned  goods,  dried  fruits,  and 
sugar.    Proclamation  by  proclamation  the  list  of  dealers  from  whom 
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licenses  were  required  was  extended,  until  at  the  end  virtually  the 
whole  food  group  was  under  license  controL^ 

The  discretion  left  by  the  act  to  the  administrators  for  the  deter- 
mination of  dealers  who  may  be  licensed  was  exceeded  in  scope  only 
by  that  left  to  them  for  the  determination  of  foods  that  may  be 
put  under  license  control.  The  law  in  no  sense  tied  the  hands  of 
the  food  administrators  in  the  latter  respect.  It  gave  them  power  to 
control  any  and  all  foods  or  feeds.  There  were,  moreover,  but  few 
dealers  in  those  foods  or  feeds  whom  they  might  not  bring  under 
license  control.  The  substance  of  the  law  was  that  all  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  importation,  manufacture,  storage,  mining,  or  distribu- 
tion of  any  necessaries  might  be  licensed.  But  two  exceptions  espe- 
cially important  were  made  to  that  general  rule.  The  law  specifically 
exempted  from  license  control  all  farm  and  garden  producers  and  all 
retailers  whose  gross  annual  sales  fell  below  $100,000. 

>  The  Preflldent  signed  8  Executive  orders  and  10  proclamations  under  this  act  from 
Aug.  10,  1917,  to  Nov.  25,  1018,  as  follows: 

EXECUTITB  0BDBH8. 

Aug.  10,  1017.  Providing  for  organization  of  United  States  Food  Administration. 

Aug.  14,  1017.  Providing  for  organisation  of  Food  Administration  Grain  Corporation. 

Sept.  2,  1017.  Directing  Treasury  Department  to  enforce  sees.  15  and  16  of  food-control 
act. 

Sept.  27,  1017.  Providing  for  appointment  of  secretaries  to  Federal  food  administra- 
tors without  civil-service  examination. 

Oct.  28,  1017.  Providing  for  requisitioning  of  foods  and  feeds. 

Nov.  10,  1017.  Amending  civil-service  regulations. 

Nov.  27,  1017.  Authorizing  United  States  Pood  Administrator  to  find  that  fair  profit 
Is  normal  average  prewar  profit. 

June  21,  1018.  Designating  Food  Administration  Grain  Corporation  as  agency  of  United 
States  to  purchase  wheat,  and  directing  that  capital  stock  he  increased. 

FB0CLAMATI0N8. 

Aug.  14,  1017.  Licensing  of  wheat  and  rye  elevators  and  millers. 

Sept  7,  1017.  Licensing  of  importers,  manufacturers,  and  refiners  of  sugar,  pugar 
filrups,  and  molasses. 

Oct.  8.  1017.  Licensing  of  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  certain  food  coramoditlea. 

Nov.  7,  1017.  Licensing  bakers. 

Nov.  15,  1017.  Licensing  of  arsenic  Industry. 

Dec.  8,  1017.  Limiting  alcoholic  content  of  malt  llqucH*. 

Jan.  3,  1018.  Licensing  of  ammonia  industry. 

Jan.  10,  1018.  Licensing  the  importation,  manufacture,  storaKo,  and  distribution  of 
feeds  and  certain  other  food  commodities. 

Jan.  18,  1018.  Conservation  of  wheat. 

Jan.  80,  1018.  Licensing  of  bakers  not  already  licensed,  and  importers  and  distrlbutoni 
of  green  coffee. 

Feb.  21,  1018.  Fixing  guaranteed  prices  for  1018  wheat  crop. 

Feb.  25,  1018.  Licensing  of  fertilizer  Industry. 

May  14,  1018.  Licensing  of  farm-equipment  Industry. 

May  14,  1018.  Licensing  packers  of  canned  tuna  and  others. 

June  18,  1018.  Licensing  of  stockyards. 

Sept.  2,  1018.  Fixing  guaranteed  p'rices  for  1010  wheat  crop. 

Sept.  6,  1018.  Licensing  of  dealers  in  live  or  dead  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  goats. 

Sept.  16,  1018.  Prohibiting  manufacture  of  malt  liquors. 

Nov.  2,  1018.  Llcenslog  operators  of  warehonaes  storing  goods  and  feeds  for  hire  and 
others. 
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The  Tkkth  of  the  SxATtrrE. 

There  were  put  into  the  statute  itself,  quite  apart  from  any  regu- 
lations which  the  Food  Administration  might  later  set  up  under  it, 
enforcement  clauses  which  were  powerful  weapons  in  the  admin- 
istration of  its  provisions.     It  contained  the  threat  of  a  fine  of 
$5,000  or  $10,000  against  violators  of  nearly  every  section  in  the 
law,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  four  or  five  years.     The 
law,  in  the  famous  section  4,  specifically  declared  it  to  be  unlawful 
to  destroy  any  necessaries  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  price; 
to  .waste  necessaries;  to  hoard  necessaries;  to  monopolize  necessaries; 
to  make  any  unjust  or  unreasonable  rate  or  charge  in  handling  neces- 
saries; to  restrict  the  facilities  for  transporting,  producing,  harvest- 
ing, manufacturing,  supplying,  storing,  or  dealing  in  necessaries; 
to  restrict  the  distribution  of  necessaries ;  or  to  exact  excessive  prices 
for  any  necessaries.    This  section,  though  the  most  sweeping  in  its 
statement  of  unlawful  practices,  left  some  ambiguity  as  to  penalties 
for  its  enforcement.    There  was,  moreover,  written  into  the  law  an 
authorization  for  the  President  to  requisition  foods,  and  another  for 
him  to  make  purchases.     Those  powers,  however  little  exercised, 
stood  always  as  effective  potential  instruments.     But,  quite  aside 
from  these  penalties  in  the  law,  there  was,  of  course,  a  much  more 
effective  instrument  in  the  appeal  to  a  war-time  spirit  of  cooperation. 
By  no  other  price-control  agency  at  Washington  were  there  set  up 
so  many  legal  and  patriotism-arousing  devices  for  the  enforcement 
of  their  regulations. 

The  Fixing  of  a  Minimum  Pbice  for  Wheat. 

The  fixing  of  a  minimum  price  for  wheat  is  another  phase  of  the 
food-control  act  which  deserves  especial  note,  both  because  of  its  own 
merit  and  because  it  represents  a  distinct  break  in  policy  with  the 
rest  of  the  act.  Wheat  was  the  only  commodity  for  which  the  law 
fixed  a  price.  It  was  the  only  food  commodity  for  which  the  law 
specifically  stated  that  a  price  might  be  fixed.  But  even  the  license 
section,  so  many  believe,  opened  a  way  for  fixing  food  prices  to  be 
ehai^ged  by  licensees.  In  any  case,  there  was  left  no  doubt  what  was 
to  be  done  about  wheat.  A  definite  guarantee  of  $2  per  bushel  for 
all  No.  1  Northern  spring  wheat,  at  Chicago,  was  made  for  deliveries 
up  to  May  1,  1919.  The  prices  of  equivalent  wheats  or  other  stand- 
ard grades  at  various  markets  were  to  be  figured,  upon  that  scale, 
by  the  official  grain  standards  established  under  the  United  States 
grain-standards  act.  The  President,  while  not  permitted  to  set 
aside  this   guaranteed   minimum   price   fixed   in   law,   was   given 
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power  to  increase  the  guaranf^eed  minimum  from  time  to  time  to 
encourage  production.  In  point  of  fact  he  did  increase  that  mini- 
mum to  $2.20  for  the  1918  crop,  by  proclamation  on  February  21, 
1918,  and  again  to  $2.26,  for  the  1919  crop,  by  proclamation  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  1918.  The  effectiveness  of  the  guarantee  was  assured  by 
an  authorization  to  purchase  any  wheat,  if  occasion  demanded,  for 
which  a  minimum  price  had  been  guaranteed. 

The  food-control  bill  was  enacted  into  law  only  through  the 
pressure  of  war  emergencies  and,  in  keeping  with  the  arguments 
which  were  used  for  its  passage,  contains  a  clause  that  it  shall  cease 
to  be  in  effect  when  the  President  shall  proclaim  that  the  war  against 
Germany  has  terminated. 

(a)  THE  POLICIES  OP  THE  POOD  ADMINISTRATOR. 

The  considerable  leeway  in  control  over  food  which  the  act  gave 
to  the  President  makes  peculiarly  important  an  analysis  in  full  of 
the  policies  of  his  Food  Administrator.  The  act,  with  a  single  con- 
spicuous exception,  left  wide  powers  with  the  President  which  he 
might  or  might  not  use.  The  policies  of  food  control  in  which  Mr. 
Herbert  Hoover  believed,  therefore,'  can  not  but  call  for  careful 
consideration. 

Mr.  Hoover  returned  to  this  country  with  his  mind  fully  adjusted 
to  and  familiar  with  the  several  experiences  with  food  control  in 
in  Europe.  The  President,  after  issuing  his  own  general  program 
for  food  control  on  May  19,  1917,  depended  upon  the  advice  and 
leadership  of  Mr.  Hoover  for  establishing  a  proper  administration 
of  control.  There  was  scarcely  a  limit  of  regulatory  experience 
which  had  not  been  tried  out  abroad.  The  British  food  controller 
at  our  entrance  into  war,  indeed,  had  already  been  given  power 
to  set  minimum  or  maximum  prices  and  to  fix  prices  absolutely. 
Those  facts  were  outlined  to  the  Government  by  Mr.  Hoover  within 
a  week  after  his  return.^  It  is  noteworthy  in  the  light  of  these 
and  later  developments  that  Mr.  Hoover  upon  his  arrival  laid 
before  the  President  these  five  cardinal  principles  of  food  control : 
First,  that  the  food  problem  is  one  rather  of  wise  administration 
than  "dictatorship";  second,  that  administration  can  be  carried 
out  largely  through  constituted  agencies  of  producers,  distributors, 
and  consumers ;  third,  the  organization  of  the  community  for  volun- 
teer conservation  of  foodstuffs ;  fourth,  that  all  important  positions, 
so  far  as  may  be,  shall  be  filled  with  volunteers;  and  fifth,  the 
centering  of  independent  responsibility  for  food  administration 
directly  under  the  President,  with  cooperation  from  the  Department 

*  Letter  from  Mr.  Hoover  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  date  May  10,  1917. 
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of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  the  railway  executires.* 

Mr.  Hoover  at  the  outset  of  his  administration  settled  upon  the 
policies  of  control  for  which  he  intended  to  work  and  upon  the  gen- 

*  President  Wilson,  on  May  19,  1017,  soon  after  the  return  of  Mr.  Hoover  from 
fiarope,  appointed  Mr.  Hoover  as  Food  Administrator  pending  legislation  and  issued  the 
following  program  for  food  control : 

"It  is  very  desirable,  in  order  to  prevent  misunderstandings  or  alarms  and  to  assure 
cooperation  In  a  vital  matter,  that  the  country  should  understand  exactly  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  the  very  great  powers  which  I  have  thought  it  necessary  in  the  circumstances 
to  ask  Congress  to  put  In  my  hands  with  regard  to  our  food  supplies.  Those  powers  are 
very  great,  indeed,  but  they  are  no  greater  than  it  has  proven  necessary  to  lodge  in 
the  other  Governments  which  are  conducting  this  momentous  war,  and  their  object  Is 
etimalation  and  conservation,  not  arbitrary  restraint  or  injurious  interference  with  the 
normal  processes  of  production.  iThey  are  Intended  to  benefit  and  assist  the  farmer  and 
ell  those  who  play  a  legitimate  part  in  the  preparation,  distribution,  and  marketing  of 
foodstolTs. 

**It  is  proposed  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  the  normal  activities  of 
the  Government  represented  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  reference  to  food  pro- 
duction, conservation,  and  marketing,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  emerg^icy  activities 
Bceessitated  by  the  war  in  reference  to  the  regulation  of  food  distribution  and  consump- 
tion, on  the  other.  All  measures  intended  directly  to  extend  the  normal  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  reference  to  the  production,  conservation,  and  tho 
aarketing  of  farm  croiNi  will  be  administered,  as  in  normal  times,  through  that  depart- 
ment, and  the  powers  asked  for  over  distribution  and  consumption,  over  exports.  Imports, 
prices,  purchase,  and  requisition  of  commodities,  storing,  and  the  like,  which  may  require 
regalation  during  the  war  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  commissioner  of  food  admin- 
litration,  appointed  by  the  President  and  directly  responsible  to  him. 

OBJECTS    SOUGHT  BT    LBOISIiATION. 

"The  objects  sought  to  be  served  by  the  legislation  asked  for  are:  Full  inquiry  Into 
the  existing  available  stocks  of  foodstuffs  and  into  the  costs  and  practices  of  the  various 
food  producing  and  distributing  trades ;  the  prevention  of  all  unwarranted  hoarding 
of  every  kind  and  of  the  control  of  foodstuffs  by  persons  who  are  not  in  any  legitimate 
sense  producers,  dealers,  or  traders ;  the  requisitioning,  when  necessary  for  the  public  use, 
of  food  supplies  and  of  the  equipment  necessary  for  handling  them  proi>erly ;  the  licensing 
of  wholesome  and  legitimate  mixtures  and  milling  percentages,  and  the  prohibition  of 
the  unnecessary  or  wasteful  use  of  foods. 

**  Authority  is  asked  also  to  establish  prices,  but  not  in  order  to  limit  the  profits  of  the 
farmers,  but  only  to  guarantee  to  them  when  necessary  a  minimum  price  which  will 
insure  them  a  profit  where  they  are  asked  to  attempt  new  crops  and  to  secure  tho 
consumer  against  extortion  by  breaking  up  corners  and  attempts  at  speculation,  when 
they  occur,  by  fixing  temporarily  a  reasonable  price  at  which  middlemen  must  sell. 

**I  have  asked  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  to  undertake  this  all-important  task  of  food 
tdminlstratlon.  He  has  expressed  his  willingness  to  do  so  on  condition  that  he  is  to 
receive  no  payment  for  his  services  and  that  the  whole  of  the  force  under  him,  exclusive 
of  clerical  assistance,  shall  be  employed,  so  far  as  possible,  upon  the  same  volunteer 
basis.  He  has  expressed  his  confidence  that  this  difficult  matter  of  food  administration 
can  be  successfully  accomplished  through  the  voluntary  cooperation  and  direction  of 
legitimate  distributers  of  foodstuffs  and  with  the  help  of  the  women  of  the  country. 

"Although  it  Is  absolutely  necessary  that  unquestionable  powers  shall  be  placed  in  my 
hands  in  order  to  insure  the  success  of  this  administration  of  the  food  supplies  of  the 
country,  I  am  confident  that  the  exercise  of  these  powers  will  be  necessary  only  In  tho 
few  cases  where  some  small  and  selfish  minority  proves  unwilling  to  put  the  Nation's 
loterests  above  personal  advantage,  and  that  the  whole  country  will  heartily  support 
Mr.  Hoover's  efforts  by  supplying  the  necessary  volunteer  agencies  throughout  the  country 
for  the  intelligent  control  of  food  consumption  and  securing  the  cooperation  of  tbe  most 
capable  leaders  of  the  very  interests  most  directly  affected,  that  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  deputed  to  him  will  rest  very  successfully  upon  the  good  will  and  cooperation  of 
the  people  themselves,  and  that  the  ordinary  economic  machinery  of  the  country  will  be 
left  substantially  undisturbed. 

FOOD  ADMINISTRATION   ONLY  WHII/E   WAR   LASTS. 

*'The  proposed  food  administration  Is  intended,  of  course,  only  to  meet  a  manifest 
emergency  and  to  continue  only  while  the  war  lasts.  Since  it  will  be  composed  for  the 
most  part  of   volunteers,   there    need   be    no    fear   of    the    possibility    of    a    permanent 
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eral  skeleton  of  organization  by  which  he  hoped  to  adnunister  tbem. 
The  general  approach  to  his  problem,  from,  an  organization  stand- 
point, seems  to  have  come  to  him  before  the  detailed  policies  of  con- 
trol. He  gave  out  again  and  again  during  the  spring  of  1917  state- 
ments that  food  control  to  him  fell  into  four  great  branches :  First, 
the  control  of  exports;  second,  the  setting  up  of  instrumentalities  to 
regulate  or  do  away  with  speculation;  third,  the  mobilization  of 
i  he  women  and  men  of  the  country  engaged  in  personal  distribution 
of  foods  as  actual  members  of  the  Food  Administration  to  carry  out 
national  conservation;  and,  fourth,  the  erection  in  every  State  of  a 
Federal  State  food  administration  and  the  decentralization  so  far  as 
possible  of  functions  into  State  administrations.  Of  this  organiza- 
tion plan  for  control  no  more  need  here  be  said.  But  the  policies  of 
control  which  were  worked  out  under  that  broad  plan  do  require 
especial  analysis.  In  a  word,  it  may  be  said  that  the  outstanding 
policies  of  the  Food  Administrator  were  those  declaring  against  fix- 
ing absolute  prices,  the  "reasonable  margin  of  profit''  rule,  the 
disregard  of  replacement  value  in  fixing  margins,  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation extended  to  the  trade,  and  the  faith  that  was  placed  upon 
campaigns  of  education. 

Xo  Fixed  Pricks  Established. 

No  other  policy  of  the  Food  Administrator  bore  as  much  signifi- 
cance perhaps,  or  showed  so  distinctly  in  the  act,  as  the  policy  not  to 
fix  prices  in  the  common  sense.  It  matters  little  for  the  purpose  at 
hand  whether  that  was  from  the  outset  a  determined  policy,  based 
upon  European  experiences,  or  one  forced  by  the  exigencies  of  a 
political  situation.  The  food  control  act  as  passed  does  not,  at  any 
rate,  specifically  empower  the  fixing  either  of  minimum,  absolute  or 
maximum  prices  on  foodstuffs.^  It  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  an  act 
•lesigned  quite  as  much  to  control  the  manufacture,  distribution,  and 
conservation  of  commodities  within  the  food  industry  as  to  control 
the  prices  of  foods.  But  the  impression  must  not  be  harbored  that 
the  act  was  loosely  drawn  or  toothless  even  as  to  the  point  at  issue  in 

bareaucTftcy  arising  out  of  it  AU  control  of  consumption  will  disappear  when  the 
pmergency  has  passed.  It  is  with  that  object  in  view  that  the  administration  considers 
it  to  be  of  pre-eminent  importance  tliat  the  existing  associations  of  producers  and  dis- 
tributors of  foodstuffs  should  be  mobilized  and  made  use  of  on  a  volunteer  basis.  The 
successful  conduct  of  the  projected  food  administration  by  such  means  will  be  the  finest 
possible  demonstration  of  the  willingness,  the  ability,  and  the  efficiency  of  democracy 
and  of  its  justified  reliance  upon  the  freedom  of  Individual  inlttatlve.  The  last  thing 
that  any  American  could  contemplate  with  equanimity  would  be  the  introduction  of 
anything  resembling  Prussian  autocracy  into  the  food  control  of  this  country. 

"  It  is  of  vital  interest  and  importance  to  every  man  who  produces  food  and  to  every 
man  who  takes  part  in  its  distribution  that  these  policies  thus  liberally  administered 
should  succeed  and  succeed  altogether.  It  is  only  In  that  way  that  we  can  prove  it  to  be 
absolutely  unnecessary  to  resort  to  the  rigorous  and  drastic  measures  which  have  proved 
to  be  necessary  in  some  of  the  European  countries." 

*The  one  exception  to  that  policy  was  wheat. 
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this  inonogi'aph.  The  contraiy  was  so  distinctly  true  that,  had  occa- 
sion demanded,  foods  could  have  been  requisitioned  without  further 
legislation.  Mr.  Hoover,  though  more  in  touch  with  the  need  for  food 
abroad  than  anyone  else,  did  not  believe  that  it  was  necessary  for 
this  country  to  be  put  upon  a  ration  basis  at  once,  or  even  a  fixed- 
price  basis.  He  believed  that  a  sufficient  saving  and  price  control 
could  be  effected  through  approximate  measures.  In  a  broad  way  it 
appeared  to  him  simply  that  war-time  demands  had  given  rise  to 
i>peculation  and  destroyed  the  ordinary  balances  and  checks  upon 
prices.  He  had  in  mind  at  the  beginning,  therefore,  no  rigid  price 
fixing,  but  a  stimulation  of  patriotism  which  would  set  the  country 
at  large  to  saving  food,  help  the  administration  to  check  speculation, 
and  restore  the  "balance  wheel  on  prices.''*  The  motto  for  the 
Nation,  indeed,  which  Mr.  Hoover  gave  out  just  following  his  accept- 
ance of  the  food  administratorship  was  "Eat  plenty,  wisely,  without 
waste."  It  was  left  to  him  to  set  up  more  stringent  regulations  later 
on  as  each  situation  required.^ 

The  **  Reasonable  Maboix-of-Profit  "  Rule. 

The  real  price  control  within  the  Food  Administration  came  from 
its  common  requirement  that  licensees,  covering  dealers  virtually  in 
all  food  commodities,  should  not  receive  more  than  a  "reasonable 
margin  of  profit."  This  rule,  prohibiting  unreasonable  profits,  was 
incorporated  in  the  general  license  regulations.  It  was  thereby 
made  applicable  to  all  licensees,  save  only  salt-water  fishermem^ *  t' 
the  importation,  manufacture,  storage,  and  distribution  of  food  com- 
modities and  feeds.  A  somewhat  broader  definition  of  the  "  reason- 
able-margin-of -profit "  rule  may  be  had  from  the  language  of  the 
general  regulations: 

The  Ucensee  shaU  not  import,  manufacture,  store,  distribute,  sell,  or  other- 
wige  handle  any  food  commodities  on  any  unjust,  exorbitant,  unreasonable,  dls- 
criuilnatory,  or  unfair  commission,  profit,  or  storage  charge. 

This  general  requirement,  that  profits  of  all  licensees  be  reason- 
able, does  not  indicate  what  would  be  considered  a  reasonable  profit. 
The  question  arises  at  once,  What  did  the  Food  Administrator  be- 

'  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  more  precise  statement  of  the  early  policies  of  Mr.  Hoover 
npon  price  control  of  foods  than  that  which  he  gavo  in  a  statement  on  May  19,  1917,  bs 
follows:  "The  consequence  is  that  a  sudden  demand  or  concerted  effort  of  speculation 
can  entirely  upset  price  conditions  in  the  United  States  to  a  degree  hitherto  unknown, 
and  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  devise  with  the  best  thoi^ht  of  this  country  a  temporary 
balance  by  which  we  can  establish  stability  of  prices  In  the  great  staples,  bearing  in 
miod  always  that  we  must  maintain  production  by  assuring  good  return  to  the  producer, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  diminish  the  cost  of  living,  lest  we  face  social  readjustments 
•ad  strike  diatnrtiances,  with  consequent  loss  of  national  efficiency." 

*Tte  testimony  of  Mr.  Hoover  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry on  May  8,  1917,  throws  some  light  upon  his  reactions  to  the  experience  of  Europe 
with  maximum  and  minimum  prices  for  foodstuffs.     It  is  here  quoted  in  part : 

**  Senator  Bradt.  Do  you  feel  that  we  should  make  a  minimum  price  on  farm  products? 

"Mr.  HoovBB.  On  the  price  question  there  are  in  this  world  three  conceptions:  The 
tgilcnltoxal  population  in  this  country  or  any  other  country  would  like  to  have  a  mini- 
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lieve,  as  a  general  policy  to  guide  him  in  issuing  special  regulations^ 
was  a  reasonable  profit?  The  working  out  of  that  general  policy 
gave  shape  to  three  rather  definite  phases  of  the  rule:  That  the 
"  reasonable  margin  of  profit "  must  be  figured  upon  a  cost  basis,  the 
fixing  of  maximum  margins  of  profit,  and  the  disregard  of  replace- 
ment value  in  fixing  margins. 

mum  prico.  Tho  minimum  price  is  a  protection  solely  to  the  prodncer,  and  It  Is  capable 
of  execution,  because  such  a  thing  would  probably  be  backed  by  the  Goyernment  who 
could  pay  the  money.  Now,  the  consumer,  on  the  other  hand,  clamors  for  a  maximum 
price  to  protect  him.  A  maximum  price  has  proved  a  total  failure  in  Europe  in  every 
case,  except  where  the  Government  owned  enough  of  the  commodity  that  it  could  control 
the  market. 

**  Senator  No&Ria.  Has  the  minimum  price  been  succeessful  there? 

*'  Mr.  HoovBB.  Yes ;  it  has  been  used  as  an  effective  agent  to  stimulation. 

"  Senator  Norris.  The  maximum  price  has  proved  a  falluro? 

"  Mr.  Hoover.  The  maximum  price  has  proved  a  failure  in  all  cases,  except  where  the 
Government  controlled  enough  of  the  commodity.  I  might  make  that  clear  by  stating 
that  the  French  Government  imported  last  year  about  25  per  cent  of  their  breadstuffs 
requirements  and  bought  those  breadstuffs  for  the  Government  and  used  that  as  a  club 
to  maintain  the  maximum  price,  but  in  all  commodities  where  there  is  no  club  of  that 
character  the  maximum  price  is  a  total  failure. 

*'  Senator  Wadsworth.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer? 

*'  Mr.  Hoover.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  operation.  I  m^^ht  tell  you  w'ly  it  falls.  The 
establishment  of  a  maximum  price  is,  in  itself,  the  result  of  a  shortage  of  supply;  other- 
wise, we  do  not  do  It.  You  Iinve  less  foodstuffs  than  will  go  nround  to  the  whole  of  the 
consumers'  demand,  and  therefore  you  put  on  a  maximum  price. 

**  Senator  Gbonna.  Which  discourages,  production,  does  it  not — the  maximum  price? 

"  Mr.  HoovEB.  It  all  depends  on  the  price. 

"  Senator  Gbonna.  But  in  order  to  satisfy  the  consumer  it  would  naturally  discourage 
production  ? 

"Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  Unless  it  was  high? 

<''  Mr.  HoovEB.  T'nless  it  was  high. 
**  ^^^||ntoi^  Gbonna.  That  would  not  satisfy  the  consumer? 

■'Jjir.  HoovEB.  No ;  but  Just  to  elaborate  the  reasons  why  it  failed,  you  find  imme" 
diately  when  a  maximum  price  Is  established  that  all  of  the  consumers  of  the  country 
who  can  open  a  chain  directly  with  the  producer  at  once  do  so,  and  they  not  only  open 
a  chain,  for  tiieir  daily  needs,  but  th^  proceed  to  hoard  at  once,  and  the  phenomenon 
accompanying  a  maximum  price — I  think  Dr.  Taylor  will  confirm  this — has  been  the 
total  disappearance  of  that  commodity  all  the  way  from  a  fortnight  to  three  months  from 
the  normal  market,  because  those  minority  consumers  who  can  reach  the  producer  directly 
will  absorb  the  whole  supply  and  they  will  make  their  own  bargains,  and  often  if  they 
do  make  it  they  set  up  a  cycle ;  and  it  has  been  an  economic  failure,  except  where  there 
has  been  a  club  to  enforce  it. 

**  The  Chaibman.  A  maximum  price  that  was  too  low  would  have  that  effect  anyway, 
would  it  not — the  consumption  of  the  total  supply? 

"  Mr.  Hoover.  If  you  have  a  shortage  in  supply,  there  is  no  maximum  price  that  holds. 
You  can  put  it  as  high  as  you  like  where  there  is  insufQciency  of  supply. 

*'  Senator  Smith  of  Georgia.  The  maximum  price  has  only  been  effectual  where  the 
Government  controlled  the  commodity  and  put  the  price  down  so  as  to  put  the  commodity 
in  reach  of  the  people,  and  that  very  act  checks  exorbitant  price. 

**  Mr.  Hoover.  Yes.     They  could,  in  effect,  manipulate  the  price  if  they  wanted  to. 

"  Senator  Brady.  From  the  trend  of  your  Interesting  statement  (regarding  wheat  and 
other  control  abroad),  Mr.  Hoover,  it  seems  to  me  it  leads  to  the  fixing  of  an  arbitrary 
price  rather  than  a  minimum  or  maximum  price? 

"  Mr.  Hoover.  That  is  our  view ;  that  is  our  experience  in  Belgium  ;  we  come  to  fix 
an  arbitrary  price.  I  might  say  that  was  discussed  between  myself  and  the  Bnglish  food 
controller  and  the  French  food  controller,  but  they  did  not  have  to  do  it,  because  they 
have  the  import  implement  of  control  by  which  they  could  handle  the  market.*' 
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The  Cost  Basis. 

• 

The  first  phase  of  the  "  reasonable  margin  of  profit "  rule  was  so 
important  that  it  came  frequently  itself  to  be  known  as  the  "cost 
basis  "  rule.  It  was,  however,  in  reality,  simply  a  part  of  the  larger 
rule.  It  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  commodity,  rather  than  the 
market  value,  should  be  the  starting  point  from  which  to  figure  the 
"  reasonable  margin  of  profit "  allowable.  The  food-control  act  gave 
no  authority  to  demand  that  anybody  should  sell  goods  below  the 
actual  cost,  and  there  was  no  means,  therefore,  if  there  had  been 
inclination,  to  enforce  a  basic  price.  The  design  of  the  law,  ap- 
parently, was  simply  to  prohibit  the  exaction  of  unreasonable  prices 
in  foodstuffs.  A  basic  price,  it  was  believed,  even  if  set,  would 
necessarily  have  had  to  be  near  the  prevailing  market.  That  general 
practice  then  would  have  given  enormous  profits  to  dealers  who  had 
bought  their  goods  through  contract  a  year  previous  at  lower  fig- 
ures. It  was  the  inclination  of  the  trade,  naturally,  to  have  the 
Food  Administration  begin  to  calculate  a  "reasonable  margin  of 
profit"  from  the  market  value  or  cost  of  replacement.  The  admin- 
istrators of  food  control  stuck  in  principle,  however,  to  the  cost  of 
the  goods  as  the  proper  basis  for  determining  profits  allowable 
throughout  the  war. 

Once  it  was  determined  to  accept  costs  as  the  base,  above  which  a 
"  reasonable  "  profit  would  be  allowed,  an  interpretation  of  "  reason- 
able "  was  imperative.  Mr.  Hoover  gave  emphasis  to  his  belief  that 
no  person  was  entitled  to  make  more  profit  from  any  employment 
than  he  could  have  made  under  prewar  conditions.*  He  did  not 
interpret  this  policy  to  mean,  however,  that  no  licensee  could  charge 
more  than  a  prewar  price.  A  due  allowance  was  made  for  in- 
creased cost  of  raw  materials,  labor,  and  manufacture.  The  word 
"reasonable"  was  construed  to  mean  the  average  percentage  of 
profit  made  in  prewar  times  (taking  the  three  years  prior  to  the 
European  war  as  a  basis)  on  the  same  commodity,  with  an  even 
market,  and  under  freely  competitive  conditions.  One  of  the  strong- 
est or  weakest  features  of  the  "  reasonable  margin  of  profit "  rule, 
according  to  the  point  of  view,  is  that  it  sets  up  no  uniform  or  fixed 
price  for  a  particular  commodity  at  various  markets  or  within  the 
same  market.  Each  dealer  is  allowed  his  "  reasonable "  margin  of 
profit.  It  becomes  patent  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  rule  depends 
upon  the  rigor  of  its  enforcement.  That  rule  was,  in  any  event, 
the  bulwark  of  price  control  administered  over  foods. 

*Mr.  Hoover,  !n  a  gpeech  before  the  PlttBburgh  Press  Club  on  April  18,  1918,  said  In 
part :  **  I  do  not  believe  that  any  person  in  the  United  States  has  a  right  to  make  1  cent 
Biore  profit  out  of  any  employment  than  he  would  have  made  under  prewar  conditions. 
I  do  not  care  whether  this  refers  to  the  farmer,  to  the  laborer,  to  the  manufacturer,  to 
tbe  middleman,  or  to  the  retailer.  To  me  every  cent  taken  beyond  this  standard  Is  money 
abstracted  from  the  blood  and  sacrifice  of  the  American  people." 
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Fixing  Maximum  Wholesalk  and  Hetaii.  Mabg^nb. 

The  scheme  of  holding  food  profits  to  a  "reasonable"  margin  of 
profit  underwent  some  evolution  before  it  was  finally  determined  to 
fix  definite  maximum  margins  for  wholesalers  and  later  for  retailers. 
The  earlier  difficulties  were  really  gropings  for  a  mechanism  by 
which  to  find  the  average  prewar  nonspeculative  profits.  At  first  the 
dealer  was  allowed  to  base  his  present  profits  upon  his  prewar  per- 
centage of  profits.  For  example,  if  he  made  10  per  cent  on  canned 
tomatoes  before  the  war,  he  might  make  10  per  cent  on  them  during 
the  war.  But  since  the  prices  of  canned  tomatoes  had  materially  ad- 
vanced during  the  war,  of  course,  10  per  cent  of  absolute  profit  over 
a  war-time  price  meant  more  to  the  dealer  than  that  percentage  had 
meant  over  his  prewar  price.  This  extra  profit,  in  a  general  way, 
was  assumed  necessary  to  cover  increased  investment  and  costs  of 
doing  business.  But  neither  the  trade  nor  the  Food  Administration 
was  pleased  with  that  interpretation  of  the  rule.  It  at  once  put  a 
handicap  upon  the  conscientious  dealer  and  left  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration no  definite  standard  for  enforcing  the  law.  No  one  could 
sav,  in  a  clear-cut  wav,  what  the  law  was. 

The  final  step  in  control  by  margins  was  reached  when,  on  April 
6,  1918,  the  Food  Administration  announced  a  series  of  definite 
maximum  margins  of  profit  allowable  on  the  more  important  staples 
\/  at  wholesale.  There  had  been  fear,  in  working  out  the  plan,  that  the 
low -cost  dealers  would  increase  their  profits  to  the  basis  of  the  widely 
applicable,  and  therefore,  higher  margins.  A  definitely  fixed  mar- 
gin might  be  reasonable  for  one  dealer  but  afford  excessive  profits 
to  another.  Accordingly,  it  was  determined  to  fix  a  high  and  low 
maximum  margin  upon  each  item.  The  higher  margin  was  to  be 
made  applicable  to  the  dealers  with  high  costs,  and  the  lower  margin' 
^  to  those  with  relatively  low  costs.  In  order  not  to  destroy  compet- 
itive conditions  tending  to  reduce  prices  below  the  maximum,  neither 
margin  was  made  a  minimum  one.  They  were  simply  maxima,  be- 
yond which  profits  would  not  prima  facie  be  considered  reasonable 
or  lawful.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  the  trade,  and  the  administrators, 
to  have  definite  margins  prescribed  as  standards  and  it  made,  alto- 
gether, for  better  results.  The  Distribution  Division,  indeed,  at- 
tributed to  it  a  material  reduction  in  average  profits  by  reason,  in 
part,  of  its  easier  enforcement.  Soon  it  was  possible  to  dispense 
with  the  jobbers'  monthly  reports  and  enforce  the  rule  by  aid  sim- 
ply of  inspections  and  special  reports. 

It  ought  to  be  made  clear  that  the  maximum  margins  were  not 
final,  definite  standards.  It  was  conceivable  that  they  might  be 
exceeded  lawfully  or  that  dealers  making  less  than  they  stipulated 
might  be  taking  unreasonable  profits.    They  were  the  maximum  mar- 
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gins  of  profit  which  the  Food  Administration,  without  further  evi- 
dence, would  consider  reasonable.  An  individual  who  believed  them 
too  low  must  take  the  burden  of  proof  upon  himself  to  show  that 
his  profits  in  excess  of  the  announced  margins  were  reasonable.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  practise,  the  margins  operated  as  definite  standard 
maxima  which  were  not  to  be  exceeded  in  any  case.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  institution  of  these  fixed  maximum  margins  did  not  (until 
June  6,  1918)  abrogate  the  rule  that  no  man  could  make  more  than 
a  reasonable  profit,  even  though  that  profit  was  less  than  the  maxi- 
mum prescribed. 

The  Food  Administration,  between  April  6,  1918,  and  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice,  announced  maximum  margins  on  sales  by 
wholesalers  to  retailers  on  a  large  number  of  the  more  important 
staples  (sugar,  wheat  and  other  flour,  lard,  lard  substitutes,  stand- 
ard hams,  bacon,  condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  rice,  hominy,  grits, 
oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  cornmeal,  beans,  com  oil,  sirup,  cottonseed  oil, 
canned  peas,  tomatoes,  com,  beans,  salmon  and  sardines,  dried 
prunes,  apples,  peaches  and  raisins,  and  buckwheat)  at  margins  vary- 
ing from  50  cents  to  75  cents  per  barrel  on  wheat  flour  down  to 
1  cent  to  2  cents  per  pound  on  standard  hams  and  bacon.*  Under 
the  announcement  of  April  6  the  rule  limiting  profits  to  a  prewar 
basis  was  held  to  apply  to  all  licensed  articles,  whether  the  margins 
had  been  fixed  or  not,  while  in  that  of  June  6  the  prewar  rule  was 
only  applied  to  licensed  commodities  upon  which  no  specific  margins 
had  been  established. 

The  task  of  establishing  maximum  retail  margins,  even  apart 
from  the  handicap  in  the  law,  was  greater  far  than  that  establishing 
the  above  wholesale  margins.    There  were  vast  differences  in  the  cost 

*  Wholesale  margiiiB:  The  most  complete  list  of  maximum  margins  on  sales  by  whole- 
salers to  retaUers  is  that  of  June  6,  1918,  below.  The  margins  set  forth  oo  Apr.  G 
previoiis  are  extended  in  this  later  list,  and  the  June  6  list  is,  therefore  (except  for  an 
increase .  In  the  maximum  for  flour  set  on  Nov.  4,  60  cents  to  90  cents  per  barrel ; 
the  setting  of  a  maximum  for  buckwheat  flour  on  Nov.  8  at  10  to  12i  per  cent ;  and  a 
margin  of  2^  cents  per  pound  on  oleomargarine  and  buttor  substitutes  announced  on 
Dec.  Q),  the  one  which  remained  In  force  from  that  time  on. 

COMMODITIES,  MAXIMUM    MARGINS. 

Sugar,  13  cents  to  35  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Wheat  flour,  50  cents  to  75  cents  per  barrel. 

Lard,  lard  substitutes,  bulk  (packages  of  50  pounds  or  over),  H  cents  to  2  cents  per 
pound. 

Htandard  hams,  bacon,  1  cent  to  2  cents  per  jMund. 

All  flours  (except  wheat),, lard  and  lard  substitutes,  in  packages  (less  than  50  pounds), 
condensed,  evaporated  milk,  8  to  10  per  cent. 

Rice,  hominy,  grits,  oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  corn  meal,  beans.  In  bulk  (packages  of  25 
pODodfl  or  over),  10  to  12}  per  cent. 

Rice,  com  meal,  hominy,  grits,  oatmeal,  self-rising  and  prepared  flour,  and  rolled  oats, 
til  in  packages ;  corn  oil,  corn  .sirup,  sugarhouse  sirup,  mixed  sugar  and  corn  sirup,  and 
rattonseed  oil ;  standard  and  extra  standard  licensed  canned  peas,  tomatoes,  corn,  and 
caooed  dried  beans,  and  pink,  chum,  and  red  salmon  and  all  domestic  sardines ;  all  dried 
pnmcs,  apples,  peaches,  raisins,  12  to  15  per  cent. 
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of  doing  business  throughout  the  countrj',  and  the  control  of  retail 
prices  was  left  largely  to  the  local  food  administrators  and  to  price- 
interpreting  boards.  The  same  requirement  for  more  definite  stand- 
ards of  what  was  to  be  considered  a  "reasonable"  profit,  however, 
finally  forced  the  making  of  retail  margins.  Margins  were  early 
fixed  for  sugar  and  flour  at  retail  and  later  for  butter,  butter  substi- 
tutes, eggs  and  cheese.  Finally,  on  November  7,  1918,  a  definite  list 
of  maximum  margins  for  sales  by  retailers  to  consumers  was  an- 
nounced.^ Ketailers  were  warned  that  these  margins  were  maxima 
only,  and  were  not  to  be  construed  as  absolute  margins.  A  retailer, 
moreover,  who  ordinarily  sold  these  commodities  for  less  than  the 
specified  margin  was  not  under  the  rule  permitted  to  increase  his 
profit  beyond  that  normal  point. 


Disregard  of  Replacement  Value. 

It  was  also  a  declared  policy  worthy  of  note,  that  the  Food  Ad- 
ministrator in  setting  margins  for  commodities  at  retail,  as  well 

^  Retail  margins :  The  Food  Administration,  on  Nov.  7,  1018,  made  the  following*  an- 
nouncement of  maximum  retail  margluK : 

Maximum  margins  on  sales  by  retailers  to  consumers  :  The  Food  Administration  has  de- 
termined that  any  saleB  of  food  commodities  at  a  gross  margin  above  delivered  cost  in 
excess  of  those  Indicated  below  are  unreasonable,  and  will  be  regarded  as  prima  facie 
evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  stututi^  and  of  the  above  regulntiun.  Percentage  may  be 
calculated  on  the  selling  price.  Delivered  cost  shall  mean  the  cost  at  the  railroad,  steam- 
boat, or  other  terminal  in  the  retailer's  town.  Where  the  retailer  Is  not  located  in  a 
railroad  or  steamboat  town  he  may  include  any  hauling  charge  in   the  delivered   cost. 

The  lesser  margin  Indicated  is  not  a  minimum  margin,  but  Is  a  maximum  margin  for 
those  whose  cost  of  doing  business  is  less,  such  as  stores  which  do  not  perform  the  serv- 
ices of  credit  and  delivery.  Any  change  from  the  prewar  practice  In  cash  discount  terms 
or  other  changes  which  tend  to  or  result  in  increasing  the  margin  of  profit  allowed  will 
be  dealt  with  as  an  unfair  practice. 

The  retailer  may  have  the  benefit  of  fractional  costs  on  each  transaction  ;  that  is,  he 
may  calculate  the  total  charge  to  a  customer  on  any  transaction  as  if  fractional  costs 
were  not  allowed,  and  if  the  result  is  a  fraction,  he  may  add  thereto  such  fraction  of  a 
cent  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  price  in  even  cents.  The  following  table  gives  an 
example  in  the  case  of  eggs,  using  the  cash  and  carry  margin  of  7  cents  per  dozen  : 


Amoimtofsale. 


1  dosen 

2  dozen 

3  dozen 


(^ost. 


$0.46} 
.921 

1.381 


Margin. 


Cents. 


7 
14 

21 


Total. 


SO.jm 
1.06} 

1.50j 


Fraction 
added. 


1 

1 

4 


Maximum 

selling 

price. 


SO.  54 
1.07 
1.60 


MAXIMUM     MARGINS. 

Victory  flour,  original  mill  packages,  one-half-barrel  quantities  and  more,  $1  to  $1.20 
per  barrel. 

Victory  flour,  original  mill  packages,  one-fourth-barrel  quantities  and  less,  $1.85  to 
$1.60  per  barrel. 

Victory  flour,  broken  mill  packages,  1)  cents  per  pound. 

Wbeat  flour,  original  mill  packages,  one-half-barrel  quantities  and  more,  $1  to  $1.20 
per  barrel. 

Wbeat  flour,  original  mill  packages,  one-fourth-barrel  quantities  and  less,  $1.35  to 
$1.60  per  barrel. 
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as  wholesale,  gave  no  regard  to  the  replacement  value  in  determining 
upon  the  maximum.  He  was  not  concerned,  in  other  words,  so  much 
with  market  value  as  with  equitable  distribution.  The  cost  of  pur- 
chase, not  the  cost  of  replacem^it,  was  adopted  as  the  sounder  basis 
for  determining  what  was  a  reasonable  profit  to  allow. 

Ao&EXMENTs  With  the  Trade. 

The  experience  of  the  Food  Administrator  in  Europe,  together 
with  his  conferences  here  throughout  the  spring  of  1917  and  his 
own  instinctive  point  of  view,  gave  him  a  determined  faith  in  the 
integrity  and  general  fa<Mie6t7  of  the  trade.  He  maintained,  as  a 
cardinal  policy  from  the  beginning,  a  very  close  and  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  trade.  The  men,  whom  he  chose  to  head  his  various 
commodity  sections  and  responsible  positions,  were  in  a  large 
measure  tradesmen.  They  were,  too,  generally  volunteers.  The  de- 
termination of  policies  of  control  within  each  branch  of  the  food 
industry  was  made  in  conference  with  the  tradesmen  of  that  branch, 

Wheat  flour,  broken  mill  packages,  11  cents  per  ponnd. 

Barley  flour,  orln^nal  mill  packages,  18  to  22  per  cent 

Barley  flour,  broken  mill  packages,  11  cents  per  pound. 

Rye  flour,  original  miU  packages,  18  to  22  per  cent. 

Rye  flour,  b^ken  mill  packages,  1|  cents  per  pound. 

Com  flour,  original  mill  packages,  18  to  22  per  cent. 

Com  flour,  broken  mill  packages,  1|  cents  per  pound. 

Rice  flour,  18  to  22  per  cent. 

Com  meal,  bulk,  XI  cents  per  pound. 

Cora  meal,  original  mill  packages,  18  to  22  per  cent. 

Hominy,  18  to  22  per  cent. 

Sugar,  all  kinds.  In  bulk,  li  cents  per  pound. 

Bngar,  all  kinds,  in  refiners*  original  packages,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Evaporated  milk,  unswc^etened,  18  to  22  per  cent. 

Oat  meal  and  rolled  oats,  bulk,  1}  cents  per  pound. 

Oat  meal  and  roiled  oats,  original  mill  packages,  20  to  25  per  cent. 

Rice,  20  to  25  per  cent. 

Beans,  white  or  colored,  20  to  26  per  cent. 

Starch,  edible,  20  to  25  per  cent. 

Cora  sirup,  tins,  20  to  25  per  cent. 

Canned  com,  peas,  and  tomatoes,  standard  grades,  25  to  80  per  cent. 

Canned  salmon — chums,  pink,  and  red,  25  to  30  per  cent. 

Canned  sardines,  domestic,  25  to  30  per  cent. 

Dried  fruit,  raisins,  prunes,  and  peaches.  25  to  30  per  cent. 

Lard,  pure  leaf,  bulk,  5  to  6  cents  per  pound. 

Lard,  pure  leaf,  tins,  18  to  22  per  cent. 

Lard  substitutes,  bulk,  5  to  6  cents  per  pound. 

Lard  substitutes,  tins.  18  to  22  per  cent. 

Breakfast  bacon,  whole  pieces.  6  to  7  cents  per  pound. 

Heavy  bacon,  whole  pieces^  5  to  6  cents  per  pound. 

Hams,  smoked,  whole,  6  to  7  cents  per  pound.  In  quoting  sliced  ham  and  bacon  add 
nsual  differential  to  cover  actual  shrinkage. 

By  other  special  regulations  the  retailers'  maximum  margins  have  also  been  fixed  in 
accordance  with  the  following  list: 

Potatoes,  white  or  Irish,  25  to  30  per  cent. 

Onions,  25  to  30  per  cent. 

Eggs  (whether  sold  in  carton  or  not),  7  to  8  cents  per  dozen. 

Butter,  6  to  7  cents  per  pound. 

Butter  substitutes,  oleomargarine,  nutmargarino,  etc..   5   to  G  coutH  p<>r  pound. 

Cheese — American,  Cheddars,  twins,  flats,  daisies,  long  horn»,  and  V.  A.'s,  7  to  8  cents 
per  pound. 
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meeting  at  intervals  in  Washington.  It  might  be  said,  in  one  sense, 
that  the  framework  of  food  control,  as  of  raw  material  control,  was 
built  upon  agreements  with  the  trade.  The  enforcement  of  the 
agreements  once  made,  moreover,  was  intrusted  in  part  to  the  co- 
operation of  constituted  trade  organizations.  The  industry  itself 
was  made  to  feel  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  all  rules  and 
regulations.  Those  agreements  were  frequently  of  an  informal  char- 
acter and  many  of  them  were  never  written  vLpon  paper. 

Campaigns  of  Educatton  for  OoifstTMERS. 

The  basis  of  all  efforts  toward  control  exercised  by  the  Food 
Administration  was  the  educational  work  which  preceded  and  ac- 
companied its  measures  of  conservation  and  regulation.  Mr.  Hoover 
was  committed  thoroughly  to  the  idea  that  the  most  effective  method 
to  control  foods  was  to  set  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country 
at  the  business  of  saving  food.  The  fact,  as  he  estimated,  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  ultimate  food  consumption  of  the  country  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  women  prompted  him  to  lay  before  them  rather 
full  plans  showing  how  to  eliminate  waste,  reduce  consumption,  and 
introduce  substitutes.  The  country  was  literally  strewn  with  millions 
of  pamphlets  and  leaflets  designed  to  educate  the  people  to  the  food 
&.ituation.  No  war  board  at  Washington  was  advertised  as  widely 
as'the  United  States  Food  Administration.  There  were  Food  Ad- 
liiinistration  insignia  for  the  coat  lapel,  store  window,  the  restaurant, 
the  train,  and  the  home.  A  real  stigma  was  placed  upon  the  person 
who  was  not  loyal  to  Food  Administration  edicts  through  pressure 
by  schools,  churches,  women's  clubs,  public  libraries,  merchants'  as- 
sociations, fraternal  organizations,  and  other  social  groups.  Each 
State  had  an  educational  director  and  a  vast  organization  under  him 
to  propagate  food  policies.  The  historian  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion makes  a  unique  attempt  to  estimate  at  the  commercial  value  of  the 
advertising  which  was  given,  generally  gratis,  to  the  propaganda 
of  the  Food  Administration : 

So  spontaneous  did  the  contributions  of  adveitisin;:  become  after  the  first 
few  months  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep  any  accurate  account  of  the 
money  value  of  the  advertising  which  has  been  given  to  the  Food  Admlnis> 
tration.  From  such  records  as  have  been  kept^  however,  a  conservative  esti- 
mate approximates  the  sum  of  $18,000,000.  This  record  Includes  outdoor  adver- 
tising by  bulletin  boards  and  the  electrical  displays,  Indoor  advertising,  as 
In  railroad  and  street  cars,  space  in  periodicals,  newspapers,  and  other  such 
mediums,  but  is  exclusive  of  moving-picture  contributions,  "  Four  minute  "  and 
other  volunteer  speakers,  and  other  volunteers  who  w^ould  have  ordinarily  been 
paid  for  their  services,  among  whom  were  American  artists  of  national  r^n- 
tation. 

The  general  policies  set  up  by  the  Food  Administrator,  under  the 
liberal  powers  given  to  the  food-control  act,  were  designed  toward 
feeding  the  country  and  the  Allies  as  nearly  upon  a  prewar  basis  as 
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each  situation  'would  pennit*  The  variations  in  general  policy  can 
be  given  a  comprehensive  analysis  only  under  the  particular  commo- 
dity heads.  The  whole  structure  of  food  control  rested  in  principle 
upon  voluntary  cooperation  and  agreement. 

(3)   THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  FOOD  CONTROL. 

The  real  skeleton  upon  which  must  hang  any  inquiry  into  the 
administration  of  food  control  is  the  license  system  which  was  given 
authority  in  law  by  the  food-control  act  and  around  which  was  set 
up  every  regulation  of  the  Food  Administration.  A  documentary 
record,  arranged  in  order  of  authority,  of  every  rule  of  food  con- 
trol could  be  made  by  an  examination  of  the  food-control  act,  the 
presidential  proclamations  and  Executive  orders,  the  general  license 
regulations  and  the  special  license  regulations.  The  food-control 
act  was  the  authority  granted  by  Congress  to  the  President  to  con- 
trol foods,  the  presidential  proclamations  and  Executive  orders 
issued  under  that  act  created  the  Food  Administra,tion  and  pro- 
claimed what  persons  and  commodities  were  to  be  licensed,  the  gen- 
eral license  regulations  declared  the  rules  and  regulations  set  up  by 
the  Food  Administration  and  made  applicable  to  all  licensees  and 
licensed  commodities,  and  the  special  license  regulations  declared 
the  rules  and  regulations  set  up  by  the  Food  Administration  and 
made  applicable  to  particular  licensees  and  particular  licensed  com- 
modities. The  tangible  evidence,  therefore,  of  all  commodities  that 
came  under  formal  food  control  is  to  be  found  by  following  these 
links  of  the  license  system. 

The  License  Ststeic  as  the  Basis  or  Control. 

The  Food  Administration  controlled  foods  during  the  war 
through  its  power  to  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  food 
dealers  might  operate.  A  review  has  already  been  made  telling  how 
the  Food  Administration,  proclamation  by  proclamation,  came  into 
license  control  over  very  nearly  the  whole  lot  of  food  staples  at 
wholesale.^    Its  license  power  lay  in  its  right  to  grant  or  withdraw 

^A  complete  list  of  the  BxecutiTe  orders  and  proclamations,  which  extended  Food  Ad- 
ministration license  control  over  the  food  group,  was  given  in  an  earlier  section  of  this 
chapter.  These  presidential  proclamations  drew  increasing  numbers  of  persons  under 
Ucense  control  until,  on  December  31,  1918,  there  were  263,737  firms,  individuals,  and 
corporations  under  license  by  the  Food  Administartion.  There  follows  an  enumeration  of 
tboie  licenses  by  kind  : 
General  UeeoaeB  issued  under  the  President's  proclamation  of  Oct.  8,  1017,  and 

supplemental    proclamations 152, 100 

^^vgar  licenses  Issued  under  the  proclamation  of  Sept.  7,  1917 473 

Bakerir  licenses 38,800 

Salt-water  fishermen's  licenses 69,  218 

Steamship    bakenf    licenses 1,103 

Near-beer  manufacturers'  licenses 377 

Arsenic  licenses 511 

Coffee  licenses 1, 155 

Total    . 263.  737 
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licenses  at  discretion.  It  required,  in  the  exercise  of  that  power, 
that  each  licensee  accede  both  to  general  and  special  regulations 
as  a  condition  permitting  him  to  do  business. 

The  general  license  regulations,  made  ai^licable  to  all  licensees, 
were  gradually  worked  over  and  later  condensed  into  a  form  ccmipact 
enough  to  permit  of  ready  analysis.^  Reports  were  required  from 
each  licensee  showing  complete  information  regarding  any  commod- 
ities dealt  in  by  him  and  filled  out  upon  forms  prepared  by  the  Food 
Administration;  all  property  and  records  were  to  be  held  open  for 
inspection ;  speculation  and  the  making  of  unreasonable  profits  were 
prohibited;  licensees  were  forbidden  to  make  sales  to  speculators  or 
deal  with  persons  violating  the  food-control  act;  secret  rebates  and 
resales  within  the  same  trade  were  prohibited,  and  so  too  were  com- 
bination sales.  The  above  general  rules  pertained  to  all  licensees, 
with  a  provision  that  if  there  arose  an  inconsistency  between  a  gen- 
eral rule  and  a  special  rule,  the  special  rule  should  prevail. 

The  special  license  regulations,  made  applicable  to  particular 
classes  of  licensees,  exceeded,  of  course,  many  times  over  in  com- 
plexity and  volume  the  more  general  requirements.  The  special  re- 
quirements were  in  almost  a  whirl  of  modification  all  the  while  and 
j  seemed  in  policy  constantly  to  be  contradicting  each  other.  Such  a 
condition  was  by  necessity  the  case,  since  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Food  Administration  was  to  meet  each  day  the  situation  as  it  ap- 
peared that  day.  The  special  license  regulations  were  made  known 
in  all  manner  of  form — by  j^ress  releases,  by  mimeographed  sheets,  by 
pamphlets,  by  printed  loose-leaf  inserts,  and  by  notification  to  the 
Federal  State  food  administrators.  Some  of  them,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  were  never  printed.  The  inevitable  confusion  which  grew 
up  within  the  trade  and  the  Government  as  these  regulations  began  to 
mass,  gave  necessity  for  the  loose-leaf  record  of  Food  Administration 
rulings.  That  record,  which  was  started  well  along  in  1918,  per- 
mitted of  inserts  daily  as  new  rules  supplanted  or  superseded  old 
ones,  and  contains,  presumably,  all  regulations  made  by  the  Food 
Administration.  It  is  possible  to  assemble  these  rules  into  families 
of  special-rule  pamphlets,  and  that  was  generally  done.  The  whole 
lot  of  special  rules,  including  those  that  were  printed  in  pamphlets 
and  those  that  were  not,  comprises  28  separate  groups.* 

^  The  remarks  that  follow  in  the  text  are  based  upon  the  loose-leaf  niles  issued  by  the 
Food  Administration  pertaining  to  all  licenses  except  calf-water  fishermen. 

*The  pamphlets  of  special  rules  were  numbered  serially  from  II  to  XXVIII,  as  listed 
below.    A  pamphlet  of  jrenpral  rules  was  Issued  as  No.  T  In  the  serlnl. 
II.  Wheat  and  Rye  Elevators,  Dealers,  and  Millers. 

III.  Corn,  Oats,  Barley — Elevators,  Healers,  and  Millers. 

IV.  Maltsters,  Malt  Dealers,  and  Near  Beer  Manufacturers. 
V.  Rough  Rice  and  Rice  Millers. 

VI.  Sugars,  Sirups,  and  Molasses — ManufacturerR  and  Refiners. 
VII.  Canners  and  Packers — Vegetables,  Salmon,  Sardines,  Tuna,  Milk. 
VIII.  Dried  Fruits,  Paclcers. 
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The  features  and  economic  effects  of  food  control  can  not  be 
gleaned  from  a  study  of  the  special  license  regulations  by  chronolog- 
ical order  of  issuance.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  rearrange  those 
rules  and  discuss  them  as  they  pertained  to  distinct  groups  of  foods. 
An  analysis  of  license  control  within  the  whole  food  group  is  here 
made  under  the  main  divisions,  wheat,  flour,  and  bread;  sugar; 
livestock  and  meats;  poultry  and  dairy  products;  oleomargarine; 
cotton  seed  and  cottonseed  products;  canned  and  dried  foods;  rice 
and  rice  flour;  coarse  grains  and  feed  stuffs;  coffee;  and  the  collateral 
commodities,  ammonia,  ice,  and  arsenic.  Some  repetition  will  be 
found  in  the  discussion  of  these  various  groups,  but  repetition  is  less 
objectionable  than  vagueness. 

Wheat,  Flour,  and  Bread. 

The  wheat  problem  in  the  United  States,  which  reached  its  climax 
in  May,  1917,  was  not  a  local  affair.  It  had  its  beginning  in  the 
Eastern  Continent  in  1914,  and  by  the  time  it  enveloped  America  it 
was  a  world  problem  of  huge  proportions. 

The  demands  of  Europe. — After  nearly  three  years  of  war,  western 
Europe  was  on  short  rations.  Even  in  normal  times  the  European 
countries  do  not  produce  enough  wheat  for  food.  They  import  large 
quantities  from  India,  Australia,  Argentina,  Siberia,  Russia,  the 
Balkans,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  The  average  annual  impor- 
tation for  the  three  years  preceding  the  war  was  approximately 
550,000,000  bushels,  of  which  about  100,000,000  bushels,  including 
flour,  were  furnished  by  the  United  States. 

Ordinarily  the  United  States  produces  in  the  neighborhood  of 
800,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  a  year,  and  the  domestic  consumption  is 

IX.  Cotton  Seed,  Peannts,  Soya  Beans,  Copra,  Palm  Kernels,  and  Their  Product8. 
X.  Manufacturers  of  Lard  Substitutes  and  Oleomargarine. 
XI.  Wholesalers,    Jobbers,    Importers,    and   Retailers  of   Nonperlshable    Food   Com- 

modi  ties. 
XII.  Brokers  and  Auctioneers  of  Nonperlshable  Food  Commodities. 
XIIL  Bakers. 
XIV.  Manufacturers  of  Miscellaneous  Food  Commodities. 

(o)   Products  contalnlnjT  wheat  or  wheat  flour,  other  than  bakery  products. 
(h)  Manufacturers  and  mixers  of  mixed  flour, 
(o)   Sirup  mixers. 
XV.  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
XVI.  Fresh  and  Froaen  Plsb  Distributors. 
XVII.  Salt  Water  Fishermen. 
XVIII.  Poultry. 
XIX.  Eggs. 
XX.  Butter. 
XXI.  Cheese. 
XXII.  Raw  Milk. 

XXIII.  Meat  Packers  and  Manufacturers  of  Lard — Distributors  of  Fresh  Meats. 
XXrv.  Cold  Storage  Warehousemen. 
XXV.  Feedlngstnffs. 
XXVI.  Tin  and  Other  Containers. 
XXVII.  All  Public  Eating  Places. 
XXVIII.  General  Storage  WarebousemeD. 
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iibout  646,000,000  bushels.  The  1917  harvest,  at  the  time  America 
entered  the  war,  was  estimated  at  635,000,000  bushels,  thus  leaving  a 
deficit  of  11,000,000  bushels. 

The  Allies  of  Europe  could  not  be  satisfied,  however,  with  anything 
but  an  extraordinary  importation  in  1917.  For  three  years  they  had 
been  engaged  in  the  most  destructive  war  in  the  world's  history.  Not 
only  had  their  food  requirements  been  increased  but  their  production 
facilities  had  been  diminished.  At  the  same  time,  moreover,  unre- 
stricted submarine  warfare  had  so  reduced  the  Allied  merchant  Aeeis 
and  so  endangered  world  commerce  that  it  was  impracticable  for  any 
European  nation  to  try  to  haul  wheat  over  the  long  route  from  India 
or  Australia  or  South  America,  especially  when  it  was  possible  to  buy 
in  the  United  States.  Siberian  wheat  was  even  less  accessible  than 
that  of  Australia,  since  the  Russian  port  of  Odessa  had  been  shut  off 
from  western  Europe  by  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles.  Thus  in  the 
spring  of  1917  the  United  States  was  made  the  Mecca  of  Allied  wheat 
buyers.  The  pr^ident  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  stated  that 
the  largest  buyers;  both  for  cash  and  for  future  delivery,  were  the 
(iovernments  of  Europe.  On  the  one  hand,  the  vigor  of  buying  by 
foreign  agents  had  struck  American  markets  like  a  tidal  wave;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  United  States  wheat  crop,  soon  to  be  harvested, 
was  shorter  than  it  had  been  since  1915,  and  the  supply  would  have 
been  inadequate  even  during  a  normal  j^ear. 

Another  feature  of  the  situation,  and  one  which  no  doubt  had  more 
influence  than  any  other,  was  that  America  had  entered  the  World 
War.  The  psychological  effect  of  war  upon  consumers  who  are 
capable  of  anticipating  the  performance  of  markets  is  well  under- 
stood. A  wild  rush  of  buying  seized  America  as  well  as  the  Allied 
Governments.  From  March  to  May,  1917,  the  price  increased  $1  a 
bushel  for  No.  2  red  winter  wheat  at  Chicago,  reaching  an  average 
for  May  of  $2.97.  Xo.  1  Northern  spring  wheat  averaged  $2.98  ^  at 
Minneapolis  for  the  month  of  May.  This  was  the  highest  price  in  the 
history  of  America,  being  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  maximum 
during  the  Civil  War. 

The  necessity  for  an  increased  world  production. — The  scarcity  of 
available  wheat  had  precipitated  a  panic.  While  fear  was  an  element 
in  the  situation,  the  problem  of  scant  supply  was  real.  Increased 
world  production  was  the  effective  remedy,  and  under  existing  condi- 
tions America  was  the  country  which  must  do  most  in  increasing  the 
world  supply.  Wildly  fluctuating  prices  are  not  attractive  to  the 
American  farmer,  however,  especially  if  they  reach  unusual  heights 
at  a  season  of  the  year  when  his  crop  is  not  ready  for  the  market. 
A  high  price  in  May  does  not  insure  a  high  price  at  harvest  time, 

*  Monthly  average  from  woekly  qnotatlons  in  the  Price  Current  Grnln  Reporter. 
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hter  on.  Moreover,  the  problem  of  world  supply  of  wheat,  which 
became  acute  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1917,  could  not  be  alle- 
viated except  by  sowing  more  wheat  to  be  harvested  one  year  later,  or 
in  the  summer  of  1918.  Making  wheat  culture  attractive  to  the 
farmer,  therefore,  became  the  task  of  the  Government  officials. 

A  minimttm  price  for  wheat  fixed  hy  statute. — Congress  completed 
the  food  control  act  (Lever  Act)  4  months  after  the  United  States  had 
declared  war  against  Crermany,  and  it  was  approved  by  the  President 
on  August  10,  1917.  This  law  not  only  made  possible  the  organiza- 
tion and  program  of  the  Food  Administration,  but  section  14  named 
a  minimum  price  of  $2  per  bushel  for  the  1918  wheat  harvest  under 
the  act  Differentials  were  to  be  set  up  for  the  several  standard 
grades  of  wheat,  based  upon  No.  1  Northern  spring  wheat  at  Chicago, 
or  its  equivalent  at  the  principal  interior  primary  markets.  The 
President  was  authorized,  whenever  he  should  find  an  emergency  to 
exist  requiring  stimulation  of  the  production  of  wheat,  and  whenever 
it  seemed  essential  that  the  producers  should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
guaranty,  to  determine  and  fix  what,  under  specified  conditions,  he 
considered  a  reasonable  guaranteed  price  for  wheat,  in  order  to  assure 
producers  a  reasonable  profit. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  authors  of  section  14  were  concerned 
entirely  with  the  producer.  Production  of  wheat  was  the  world's 
prime  need,  and  the  purpose  of  this  guaranty  was  to  serve  notice 
upon  the  farmer  one  year  in  advance  of  his  harvest  that  he  might 
expect  at  least  $2  a  bushel  for  his  wheat  crop,  and  as  much  more  as 
the  market  should  justify  and  the  President  provide. 

It  is  of  interest  again  to  note  that  Congress  did  not  name  a  price 
for  any  commodity  other  than  wheat.  It  gave  the  President  au- 
thority (sec.  26)  to  fix  the  price  of  coal,  and  (sec.  ,11)  to  pur- 
Aase,  to  store,  to  provide  storage  facilities  for,  and  to  sell  for 
cash  at  reasonable  prices,  wheat,  flour,  meal,  beans,  and  potatoes,  but, 
vith  the  exception  of  wheat,  no  legislative  price  was  fixed.  Analysis 
of  the  food-control  act  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  section  14  is  not 
"  part  and  parcel "  of  the  original  plan.  Other  sections,  phrased  in 
general  terms,  appear  to  anticipate  problems  or  to  confer  blanket 
powers  upon  the  President.  In  section  14,  however,  a  specific  prob- 
lem is  singled  out  and  dealt  with  in  a  manner  to  insure  interest  in 
the  production  of  wheat. 

Two  other  sections  of  the  act  confer  powers  which  were  widely 
used  in  connection  with  the  wheat  price :  Section  2,  authorizing  the 
Freddent  to  enter  into  voluntary  agreements  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act,  and  section  5,  providing,  in  effect : 

That  whenever  the  Preefdent  shall  find  it  essential  to  license  the  importa- 
tion, numafactare,  storage,  or  dlstrlbntlon  of  necessaries  In  order  to  prevent 
oaliiBt  atorage  charge,  commiaalons,  profits,  or  practices  he!  shall  have  auch 
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authority.  Furthermore  he  shiill  be  empowered  to  determine  what  are  fair 
profits,  commlBslons,  storage  charges,  etc.,  and  may  require  licensees  to  gov- 
ern their  businesses  according  to  his  findings.  A  fine  of  $5,000,  or  impris- 
onment for  two  years,  or  both,  shall  await  the  person  who  deals  without  a 
license  or  the  licensee  who  violates  the  rules.  Licenses  may  be  revoked. 
Farmers,  gardeners^  associations  of  farmers  and  gardeners,  and  retailers  whose 
gross  sales  do  not  equal  $100,000  per  year,  shall  not  be  requireti  to  take  out 
licenses. 

Acting  under  the  authority  conferred  by  the  food  control  act, 
the  President  and  the  Food  Administration  fixed  maximum  prices 
for  a  large  number  of  foods,  but  wheat  stands  alone,  among  all  the 
records  of  Government  price  control,  as  a  minimimi  price  fixed  by 
legislative  enactment. 

The  reldtion  of  the  rriirmnAjmi  price  to  the  market  price. — ^When 
the  food  control  act  became  a  law  wheat  was  selling  in  Chicago  for 
$2.26  a  bushel  (average  for  month).  The  1917  crop  was  moving  to 
the  markets.  Congress  had  established  a  minimum  price  of  $2,  but  this 
would  not  be  effective  until  11  months  had  passed.  This  price,  more- 
over, being  below  the  prevailing  market  price,  would  not  appeal  es- 
pecially to  the  wheat  grower  unless  he  should  be  informed,  what  mar- 
gin he  might  expect  over  and  above  the  guaranteed  minimum.  Such 
information  was  to  be  forthcoming  presently  through  the  action  of 
the  President  in  establishing  a  definite  price  at  a  point  above  the 
minimum,  but  the  immediate  need  was  a  stabilization  of  prices  and 
conservation  of  supply  during  the  11  months  to  intervene  before 
the  legislative  price  should  begin  to  operate. 

What  limit  should  be  set  upon  wheat  purchases  for  export?  Con- 
sidering the  demoralized  transportation  facilities  both  on  land  and  on 
sea,  what  was  to  prevent  huge  supplies  of  wheat  from  acctmiulating 
in  the  seaboard  and  interior  terminals,  later  glutting  the  market 
and  forcing  the  producers'  price  down?  If  satisfaction  was  not 
rendered  to  the  wheat  grower  in  1917,  when  the  problem  was  pres- 
ent, and  real,  and  unprecedented,  what  was  the  use  to  promise  him 
a  fair  price  one  year  hence,  when  perhaps  there  might  be  no  panicky 
situation  ? 

Such  considerations  as  these  led  the  administration  to  fix  a 
fair  price  for  the  1917  wheat  crop.  Progress  in  this  direction  had 
been  made  even  before  the  food  control  act  became  a  law.  On 
May  11,  1917,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  had  prohibited  trading 
in  May  wheat  futures,  and  had  compelled  the  settlement  of  all  out- 
standing contracts  at  $3.18  a  bushel.  This  first  step  in  fixing  an. 
arbitrary  price  had  stopped  the  wheat  rise.  About  the  same  time 
representatives  of  the  council  of  grain  exchanges  conferred  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  concerning  Government  control  of  the 
wheat  trade,  and  the  committee  of  grain  exchanges  in  aid  of  national 
defense,  organized  at  that  time,  together  with  a  committee  from  the 
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western  exchanges,  met  with  Mr.  Hoover  on  May  16  and  ^^at  his 
request  submitted  a  tentative  outline  of  a  plan  of  control/'  Under 
this  plan  the  Government  would  control  transportation  of  foodstuffs, 
fix  a  price  for  wheat  and  maintain  it  for  the  entire  crop  year  without 
change,  control  the  distribution  of  the  available  wheat  supply,  and 
control  the  storage  facilities  of  elevators. 

On  August  14,  only  four  days  after  Mr.  Hoover  was  named  Food 
Administrator,  the  President  announced  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  determine  a  fair  price  at  which  wheat  should  be  purchased 
bv  the  Government. 

The  committee  reported  to  the  President  on  August  30,  recommend- 
ing that  the  price  of  No.  1  Northern  spring  wheat,  or  its  equivalent 
at  Chicago,  be  $2.20  a  bushel.  Differentials  were  established  for 
other  grades  and  terminals.    One  paragraph  of  the  report  follows : 

In  reaching  Its  conclasiong,  the  committee  has  been  guided  by  the  principles 
you  have  announced,  that  a  fair  price  should  be  based  upon  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction for  the  entire  country,  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  We  have  relied  upon 
the  cost  estimates  for  the  crop  of  1917  furnished  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  checlLed  by  the  results  of  our  Independent  investigations 
and  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  counnlttee  by  pro<hicers  and  other  repre- 
sentatives. 

Upon  receiving  the  report  of  the  "  fair  price ''  committee,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  announced  this  price  immediately  to  the  country.  He 
said  it  would  be  rigidly  adhered  to  by  the  Food  Administration,  and 
continued : 

It  is  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the  Food  Administration,  and  my  own  also, 
that  this  step  will  at  once  stabilize  and  keep  within  moderate  bounds  the  price 
of  wheat  for  all  transactions  throughout  the  present  crop  year,  and  In  con- 
sequence the  prices  of  flour  and  bread  also.  The  food  act  has  given  large  powers 
tor  the  control  of  storage  and  exchange  operations,  and  these  powers  will  be 
fnily  exercised.  An  inevitable  consequence  will  be  that  financial  dealings  can 
not  follow  their  usual  course.  Whatever  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  ordinary  machinery  of  trade,  it  can  not  function  well  under  such  dis- 
turbed and  abnormal  conditions  as  now  exist.  In  Its  place  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration now  fixed  for  its  purchases  a  fair  price,  as  recommended  unanimously 
by  a  committee  representative  of  all  Interests  and  all  sections  and  believes 
that  thereby  it  will  eliminate  speculation,  make  possible  the  conduct  of  every 
operation  in  the  full  light  of  day,  maintain  the  publicly  stated  price  for  aU, 
and  through  economies  made  possible  by  stabilization  and  control,  better  the 
position  of  consumers  also. 

Mr.  Hoover,  at  his  express  wish,  has  taken  no  part  In  the  deliberations  of 
the  coomiittee  on  whose  recommendation  I  determine  the  Government's  fair 
price,  nor  has  he  in  any  way  intimated  an  opinion  regarding  that  price. 

The  Food  Administration  had  made  public  its  aims  before  the 
appointment  of  the  fair-price  committee :  (1)  To  regulate  trade  so  as 
to  eliminate  vicious  speculation  and  to  stabilize  prices;  (2)  to  guard 
exports;  (3)  to  induce  saving.  A  second  statement  soon  followed  to 
the  effect  that  the  Food  Administration  proposed  to  open  agencies 
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for  the  purchase  of  wheat  at  all  the  principal  terminals,  carrying  on 
its  transactions  through  the  regular  dealers,  and  that  it  was  prepared 
to  take  the  whole  harvest,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  a  fair 
price.  Upon  the  announcement  of  the  price  of  $2.20,  the  Food 
Administration  affirmed  its  intention  ^^  to  use  every  authority  given 
it  under  the  food-control  act  and  the  control  of  exports  to  effect  the 
universality  of  this  fair  basis  throu^out  the  whole  of  the  1917  har- 
vest year  without  change  or  fluctuation." 

The  announced  policy  of  the  Food  Administration  makes  evident 
the  difference  in  point  of  view  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government.  Congress  provided  a  minimum  price 
for  the  1918  wheat  crop ;  the  Food  Administration  adopted  a  definite 
"  fair  price"  for  the  1917  crop.  The  one  was  not  to  be  effective  for 
nearly  a  year,  or  until  July  1,  1918 ;  the  other  was  effective  from  its 
announcement.  The  former  was  framed  as  an  inducement  to  the 
producer ;  the  latter  was  proposed  to  protect  both  the  consumer  and 
the  producer.^ 

On  February  21, 1918,  the  President,  by  a  proclamation,  made  the 
1917  wheat  prices  applicable  to  the  1918  harvest,  thus  using  his  pre- 
rogative to  raise  the  minimum  price  to  any  desired  point  above  the  $2 
minimum  set  by  the  Congress.  By  executive  order  of  June  21,  1918, 
the  price  of  wheat  was  raised  to  $2.26  a  bushel,  the  increase  of  6  cents 
being  granted  to  offset  an  increase  in  freight  rates. 

In  passing,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Government  operation 
of  railroads.  Freight  charges  are  invariably  included  as  cost  items 
in  calculating  a  Government  *'  fair  price "  basis,  and  this  would 
have  been  a  more  complicated  question  if  railroads  had  been  compet- 
ing with  each  other. 

T?i€  enforcement  of  the  wheat  price. — In  the  beginning,  an  indirect 
means  had  to  be  found  to  enforce  the  wheat  price-  Section  14  of  the 
food-control  act  did  not  grant  authority  to  fix  a  guaranteed  price 
above  the  $2  minimum,  except  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  pro- 
duction, consequently  this  did  not  apply  to  the  1917  crop.  Under  sec- 
tion 2,  however,  the  President  could  enter  into  voluntary  agreements ; 
under  section  5  he  could  license  and  prescribe  regulations  for  persons 
engaged  in  the  importation,  manufacture,  storage,  mining,  or  distri- 

>  The  chftlrman  of  the  milling  division  of  the  Pood  Administration  says  that  the  "  fair  ** 
wheat  price  was  neither  a  fixed  price  nor  a  maximum  price ;  that  Congress  did  not  give 
authority  for  definite  fixing  of  a  wheat  price,  and  that  certain  millers  paid  more  for 
wheat  than  the  price  named  by  the  fair-price  committee.  The  principal  mlllen  of  the 
country,  however,  entered  Into  agreements  with  the  Pood  Administration  to  the  eifect 
that  they  would  not  overbid  the  Government  "  fair  price."  The  millers  kept  their  agree- 
ments, the  Pood  Administration  Grain  Corporation  itself  bought  wheat  at  the  **  fair 
price,"  and  the  nonagreement  millera  who  made  payments  In  excess  of  the  **  fair  price  '* 
were  not  strong  enough  to  be  serious  menaces  to  the  plan  of  Government  price  control. 
The  **  fair  price  *'  became  in  effect  a  maximum  price  as  well  as  a  stable  price.  This 
statement  Is  borne  out  by  the  table  of  wheat  prices  on  another  page  of  this  bnUetln,  aa 
well  as  by  the  price  tables  in  the  separate  bulletin  on  '*  Wheat  and  wheat  producta/*  * 
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bution  of  any  necessaries;  under  section  10  he  could  requisition 
supplies  needed  for  any  public  use;  and  under  section  11  he  could 
buy  and  sell  wheat,  flour,  meal,  beans,  and  potatoes. 

Voluntary  agreements  had  been  made  with  the  wheat  and  flour 
trades  during  the  days  of  informal  control,  before  the  passage  of  the 
food-control  act,  and  the  continuation  of  this  method,  by  virtue  of 
section  2,  seemed  practical.  Although  the  Food  Administrator  pos- 
sessed an  alternative  in  his  announced  intention  to  purchase  the  entii'e 
crop  if  necessary  to  maintain  the  "  fair  price,"  this  course  would  have 
required  an  enormous  amount  of  capital,  and  the  administration 
preferred  to  interfere  as  little  as  necessary  with  the  ordinary  market 
activities.  Unlimited  exercise  of  the  license  power  was  a  second 
alternative,  and  as  time  progressed  this  method  was  resorted  to,  but 
in  the  beginning  the  Food  Administration  did  not  realize  how  much 
authority  it  really  possessed. 

Little  difficulty  was  encountered  in  effecting  the  voluntary  agree- 
ments The  grain  dealers,  like  thousands  of  other  business  men  of 
the  country,  were  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  necessary  to  win 
the  war.  The  cooperative  spirit  of  this  group  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  adopted  at  a  conference  of  over  100  representatives 
of  the  grain  and  elevator  trades  of  the  country  held  at  the  offices 
of  the  Food  Administration  August  15,  1917 : 

Realizing  that  the  operation  of  Goyeminent  control  in  wheats  and  rye  is 
essential  under  present  war  Influences  In  order  to  adequately  protect  our  home 
rapply  and  furnish  our  Allies  with  the  aid  we  owe,  and  realizing  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  efficient  Government  plan  of  operation  means  to  aU  of  us  curtail- 
ment of  our  business  and  to  some  of  us  actual  retirement  from  active  business 
tloring  such  period,  we  do  express  our  pride  in  the  character  of  service 
tendered  by  the  grain  trade  in  the  sacrifice  by  these  men  of  ability  who  are 
placing  their  experience  and  energy  at  the  service  of  their  Government,  and 
that  we  approve  the  general  plan  of  operation  as  explained  to  us  to-day  as 
being  sound,  workable,  and  necessary,  and  in  its  general  lines  it  appears  to  us 
as  being  the  most  effective  and  just  plan  of  operation  which  we  can  conceive. 

The  flour  milling  interests  of  the  country  also  pledged  themselves 
to  take  any  steps,  in  regard  to  their  industry,  which  might  be  found 
necessary  for  the  winning  of  the  war. 

The  Food  Administra;tion  announced,  therefore,  that  it  expected 
to  accomplish  its  objectives  by  voluntary  cooperation.  It  had  or- 
ganized a  Grain  Corporation,  headed  by  practical  grain  men,  and 
through  this  corporation  the  buying  was  to  be  directed.  Voluntary 
agreements  were  entered  into  between  the  flour  mills  on  the  one 
hand  and  tihe  Food  Administration  and  Grain  Corporation  on  the 
other,  to  the  effect  that  the  mills  should  not  pay  more  for  wheat 
than  the  so-called  "fair  price."  The  Grain  Corporation  agreed  to 
endeavor  to  supply  millers  with  wheat  on  the  basis  of  their  average 
capacity,  so  far  as  the  limitations  of  the  IWT  harvest  would  permit. 
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Over  8,000  millers  cooperated  in  the  voluntary  agreements.  Up  to 
November  27,  1917,  the  signed  agreements  received  at  the  Food 
Administration  offices  represented  five^sixths  of  the  milling  capacity 
of  the  country. 

There  were  several  inducements  to  the  millers  to  enter  into  the 
agreements:  (1)  patriotic  motives  prompted  them  to  assist  the  Gov- 
ernment; (2)  the  milling  division  of  the  Food  Administration  was 
administered  by  millers,  all  of  whom  were  serving  without  salaries; 
(3)  the  Grain  Corporation,  through  the  license  powers  explained 
below,  controlled  the  wheat  supplies  of  the  country ;  (4)  the  Grain 
C'orporation  guaranteed  the  miller  against  loss  by  decline  in  value 
of  the-  unsold  wheat  and  flour;  (5)  the  relative  position  of  mills 
in  the  industry  would  be  maintained;  (6)  the  permissible  profit  of 
25  cents  a  ban*el  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  was  attractive  if  it 
meant  25  cents  net. 

While  it  is  true  that  BCHne  mills  did  not  accede  to  the  agreement, 
they  were  decidedly  in  the  minority.  Their  operations,  unless  they 
were  very  small  mills,  were  reasonably  well  controlled,  moreover, 
by  the  license  requirements  which  the  Government  promulgated,  even 
before  it  asked  the  millers  formally  to  enter  voluntary  agreement.^ 

Licensing  miUers  cmd  elevators. — President  Wilson  issued  a  proc- 
lamation on  August  14,  1917,  requiring  storers  and  distributors  of 
wheat  and  rye  as  well  as  persons  manufacturing  products  of  wheat 
or  rye  to  procure  licenses  before  September  1.  Mills  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  less  than  100  barrels  were  exempted  from  this  order. 
Effective  November  1,  another  proclamation  extended  the  license 
provision  to  all  mills  having  a  daily  capacity  of  75  barrels  or  over, 
and  before  February  15,  1918,  every  mill  in  the  country  was  re- 
quired to  be  licensed.  Practically  every  rule  which  had  been  applied 
to  the  voluntary  agreement  mills  was  applied  to  the  license  mills 
with  the  exception  that  the  latter  were  not  forbidden  to  pay  more 
than  the  "fair  price"  for  wheat.  This  matter  was  taken  care  of  in 
another  way,  nevertheless,  for  in  regard  to  the  limitation  of  the 
miller's  profit  to  25  cents  per  barrel  on  flour  and  50  cents  per  ton 
on  feed,  it  was  specified  that  in  calculating  his  cost  items  no  miller 
should  include  more  for  the  cost  of  wheat  than  the  customary  mar- 
ket price. 

Under  the  license  clause  reasonable  profits  could  be  defined  and 
unreasonable  profits  prohibited,  and  the  license  of  any  person  could 
be  revoked  as  a  penalty  for  engaging  in  an  unfair  practice.  This 
placed  almost  absolute  power  over  certain  industries  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  and  after  July,  1918,  the  Food  Administration 
came  to  rely  wholly  upon  this  section  of  the  law  for  its  authority. 

>  A  form  letter  explaining  the  voluntary  agreement  plan  an<1  asking  for  cooperation 
was  aent  out  on  Aug.  29,  1917,  to  such  millers  aa  bad  not  already  been  reached  through 
the  millers*  committee. 
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With  the  passing  of  the  voluntary  agreements,  there  was  no  defi- 
nite price  specified  at  which  the  elevators  and  mills  should  purchase 
wheat  In  the  absence  of  any  prohibition  to  the  contrary,  it  would 
seem  that  purchasers  might  have  paid  any  price  they  desired.  But 
the  Food  Administration  had  indirect  means,  as  well  as  definite  in- 
tentions, of  maintaining  the  "fair  price."  It  ordj  stated  that  it 
would  undertake  to  guard  this  price  by  buying  wheat  in  the  princi- 
pal primary  markets.  Of  course,  the  Government  held  a  dominant 
position  as  the  chief  buyer  in  the  market,  and  in  case  of  necessity 
it  could  have  taken  the  entire  crop.  Its  indirect  method,  however, 
was  simpler.  This  is  explained  fully  under  Flour  Control,  but  the 
plan,  in  brief,  was  to  fix  a  maximum  price  for  flour  at  each  mill, 
based  upon  the  Government  "fair  price"  for  wheat.  Thus  if  a  miller 
paid  more  than  the  *'fair  price"  for  wheat,  he  would  sacrifice  his 
profit  on  flour,  and  if  he  tried  to  buy  for  less  the  Government  would 
bid  against  him. 

The  1919  guaramteed  price, — ^President  Wilson,  by  proclamation  on 
September  22,  1918,  extended  the  guaranteed  price  of  $2.26  for  No.  1 
Northern  spring  wheat  at  Chicago  to  the  1919  crop,  if  offered  for 
sale  before  June  1,  1920.  The  termination  of  the  war,  even  if  oflS- 
cially  announced  by  the  President,  was  not  to  terminate  any  obliga- 
tion accruing  or  accrued  under  this  proclamation.  This  position 
was  taken  by  the  Food  Administration,  and  was  ratified  by  Congress 
and  the  President  in  providing  and  approving  an  appropriation  of 
$1,000,000,000  to  make  good  the  guaranty.  This  means  that  if  the 
price  of  wheat  goes  down  before  June  1,  1920,  the  Government  must 
pay  to  the  wheat  grower,  out  of  the  billion-dollar  fund  the  differ- 
ence between  the  market  price  and  the  guaranteed  price. 

Producers  generally  satisfied. — As  harvest  approached  and  the 
farmer  observed  a  declining  market  on  the  strength  of  anticipated 
price  regulation  by  the  Government,  he  became  fearful  lest  his  in- 
terest would  be  overlooked.  Why  could  wheat  not  sell  as  well  for 
$8  in  September  as  in  May?  "Many  farmers  were  discontented 
because  they  could  not  sell  their  entire  crop  at  the  high  prices  made 
by  the  uncontrolled  influences  which  had  dominated  when  the  pre- 
vious year's  crop  had  been  exhausted  and  the  market  was  without 
any  balance  wheel.  The  crop  was  slow  to  move."  *  Farmers  of  Min- 
nesota and  the  Dakotas  at  a  conference  August  26, 1917,  advocated  a 
Government  fixed  minimum  price  of  $8  a  bushel.  Agitation  did  not 
continue  long,  however,  after  the  "  fair  price  "  was  announced.  The 
decline  of  flour  prices  to  a  level  commensurate  with  wheat  prices 
helped  to  put  the  farmer  in  a  pacific  mood.  He  also  argued  that 
since  the  wheat  price  was  to  remain  stable  for  a  year  he  could  rush 

»The  Wheat  and  Flour  Trade  under  Food  Administration  Control,  by  Wilfred  Kldred. 
Qnarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  November.  1018. 
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his' oats  to  market  and  take  care  of  his  com  crop  before  selling  his 
wheat.  Then  he  found  that  even  at  $2.20  he  could  realize  more  profit 
on  wheat  than  had  ever  been  the  case  before.  His  final  estimate  of 
the  Government  price,  therefore,  was  conciliatory.  Final  determina- 
tion of  the  farmer's  attitude  may  be  drawn  from  his  acts  in  sowing 
more  wheat.  The  acreage  sown  in  the  fall  of  1916  was  40,534,000; 
in  1917  it  was  42,301,000;  and  the  preliminary  estimate  for  1918  was 
49.201,000.^ 

Stability  of  the  wheat  price  a  reality. — Heference  to  the  wheat 
quotations  in  any  terminal  market  will  show  an  almost  amazing 
stability  of  prices  from  August  80,  1917,  when  the  "  fair  price  "  was 
announced,  until  after  the  armistice  was  signed  in  November,  1918. 
No.  2  Eed  Winter  wheat  in  Chicago,  for  instance,  varies  only  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  from  September,  1917,  to  the  end  of  June,  1918.* 
It  was  June  21, 1918,  that  the  President  advanced  the  price  6  cents  a 
bushel,  and  the  July  to  November  market  price  is  seen  to  be  from  fij 
cents  to  7^  cents  alx)ve  the  June  price.  The  Food  Administration, 
therefore,  did  for  wheat  what  it  started  out  to  do,  and  accomplished 
that  result  without  resorting  to  the  alternative  of  buying  the  entire 
crop. 

Such  effective  control  over  wheat  made  possible  a  large  measure 
of  control  over  flour,  even  though  no  express  authority  was  given  by 
statute  to  fix  flour  prices.  How  this  was  accomplished  will  now  be 
explained. 

Cl^se  relation  of  flour  and  wheat. — The  demand  for  wheat  is 
almost  entirely  for  flour  manufacture.  It  is  a  custom  with  the  flour 
market  to  fluctuate  from  day  to  day  in  conformity  with  wheat  fluc- 
tuations. Even  though  a  miller  may  have  purchased  his  entire 
year's  supply  of  wheat  in  September,  the  fluctuations  of  wheat 
during  the  following  months  will  affect  the  price  of  this  miller's 
flour.  Flour  prices  are  ordinarily  based  on  the  replacement  value 
of  wheat.  This  makes  clear  the  flour  problem  in  connection  with 
the  wheat  problem  in  the  spring  of  1917.  European  demand  for 
wheat  was  likewise  a  demand  for  flour.  The  short  wheat  crop  was 
disastrous  in  that  it  meant  a  scarcity  of  flour,  and  the  wild  fluctua- 
<  ions  in  wheat  prices  were  practically  duplicated  in  flour  quotations. 
When  wheat  was  at  its  highest  point  in  May  of  that  year,  having 
advanced  $1  a  bushel  in  two  months,  flour  was  at  the  maximum  of 
$14.88  a  barrel  (monthly  average),  having  risen  from  $9.63  a  barrel 
in  March. 

The  flour  shortage  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1917  was  partly 
due  to  fear  on  the  part  of  the  millers.  They  did  not  dare  to  stock  up 
with  wheat  at  the  high  prices  then  prevailing  because  if  the  Qov- 

^  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

*  See  Wheat  and  Wheat  Products,  by  Paul  E.  Peltason  (W.  I.  B.  Price  Bulletin  No.  9). 
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enunent  should  Bx  the  price  at  a  lower  level  tlxey  would  lose  heavily 
on  their  sales*  It  was  aggravated,  also,  by  the  heavy  buying  of 
consumers  early  in  the  spring  when  prices  were  high  and  showing 
prospects  of  going  higher. 

Control  exercised  over  fiaur. — ^The  flour  and  wheat  problems  were 
attacked  simultaneously  by  the  Food  Administration,  but  by  differ- 
ent methods.  Congress  had  not  named  a  price  for  flour,  nor  had  it 
given  specific  power  to  the  President  to  do  so.  From  the  beginning 
the  Food  Administration  took  the  ground  that  it  had  no  authority 
to  fix  basic  flour  prices.  With  the  price  of  wheat  under  control, 
however,  and  with  authority  to  enter  into  voluntary  agreements ;  to 
compel  millers,  distributors,  and  dealers  to  procure  licenses,  the 
conditions  of  which  were  drafted  by  the  issuing  party  to  the  con- 
tract; to  control  business  profits  even  to  the  extent  of  specifying 
what  were  reasonable  profits;  and  to  buy  and  sell  flour  for  cash  at 
reasonable  prices,  there  could  have  been  little  question  as  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  flour  industry  by  the  Food  Administration. 

At  first  the  Food  Administration  adopted  the  voluntary  agree- 
ment plan,  but  in  connection  with  this  it  used  its  license  power  and 
its  authority  to  determine  fair  profits.  The  right  to  buy  and  sell 
flour  at  reasonable  prices  was  not  used  except  in  the  cases  of  exports 
and  of  use  by  the  Government  or  governmental  agencies. 

Voluntary  agreements  made  with  the  millers  in  regard  to  the 
wheat  trade  applied  also  to  the  milling  industry.  This  was  true 
also  of  the  license  practices  which  have  been  explained  in  the  wheat 
discussion  above.  One  additional  provision  which  applied  only  to 
flour  was  that  profits  must  be  limited  to  25  cents  a  barrel. 

Considerable  diflSculty  was  experienced  in  determining  costs.  To 
have  accomplished  this  task  completely  would  have  required  an  army 
of  auditors  at  work  constantly  on  the  monthly  reports  which  millers 
were  compelled  to  submit.  But  since  the  cost-plus  method  was  to  be 
followed  in  determining  the  selling  price  some  uniform  method  of 
figuring  costs  must  be  adopted,  and  before  November,  1917,  the  fol- 
lowing rule  had  been  presented  to  the  mills : 

In  calculating  profits  the  cost  of  flour,  bulk,  at  the  miU  shaU  be  determined 
as  the  co0t  of  clean  wheat  used  mnltiLpUed  by  the  actual  amount  of  wheat  used 
(which  In  no  event  shall  be  In  excess  of  2S5  pounds  of  cleaned,  60  pounds  per 
bushel,  wheat  to  the  barrel)  less  the  amount  secured  from  the  sale  of  feed  (ex- 
cluding the  profit  derived  from  the  sale  of  feed  not  to  exceed  50  cents  per  ton 
as  above)  plus  the  actual  proven  cost  of  production  (which  shall  not  include 
interest  to  investment  and  marlceting.) 

In  the  fall  of  1917,  after  the  price  of  wheat  under  Government  con- 
trol became  stabilized  at  a  point  much  lower  than  had  prevailed  in 
the  spring  and  summer  markets  the  rush  of  milling  was  so  great  that 
many  mills  did  not  or  could  not  reduce  the  price  of  flour  fast  enough 
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to  keep  profits  within  the  margin  of  25  cents  a  barrel.  At  the  end  of 
the  crop  year  (June  30,  1918),  and  in  some  cases  earlier  than  that 
date,  those  mills  which  had  made  profits  above  the  maximum  of 
25  centis  a  barrel  were  compelled  to  return  the  surplus  to  the 
Government* 

Other  difficulties  met  in  the  operation  of  the  cost-plus  system  were 
the  padding  of  cost  reports  and  the  setting  up  of  jobbing  depart- 
ments in  some  mills  in  order  to  get  both  a  miller's  profit  and  a  job- 
ber's profit  on  their  product.  Although  this  latter  practice  was  per- 
mitted under  the  license  rules,  it  proved  to  be  most  unsatisfactory. 

By  virtue  of  a  presidential  proclamation  of  October  8,  1917,  all 
wholesalers  and  retailers  doing  a  business  of  over  $100,000  a  year 
were  required  to  take  out  licenses  prior  to  November  1.  The  purposes 
of  the  ruling  were  (1)  to  limit  the  prices  charged  by  every  licensee 
to  a  reasonable  margin  over  expenses  and  forbid  the  acquisition  of 
speculative  profits  from  a  rising  market;  (2)  to  keep  all  food  com- 
modities moving  in  as  direct  a  line  and  with  as  little  delay  as  prac- 
ticable to  the  consumer;  and  (3)  to  limit,  as  far  as  practicable,  con- 
tracts for  future  delivery.  Hoarding  and  speculation  were  not  per- 
mitted under  these  rules.  Licensees  were  limited  to  a  30  days'  supply 
and  notice  was  served  that  a  violation  of  the  rules  constituted  cause 
for  revoking  the  license  as  well  as  subjecting  the  offender  to  criminal 
penalties. 

Control  of  four  in  1918. — ^The  plan  of  controlling  flour  millers' 
margins  was  changed  at  the  beginning  of  the  1918  crop  year.  Volun- 
tary agreements  with  all  flour  mills  were  canceled  as  of  June  29, 
1918,  and  the  Milling  Division  of  the  Food  Administration  went  out 
of  existence  on  June  SO.  Flour  was  to  be  controlled  through  a  maxi- 
mum "fair  price"  for  the  bulk  product  named  f.  o.  b.  mill  at  every 
producing  point  in  the  United  States.  This  required  the  sending  out 
of  8,500  individual  price  schedules,  one  to  every  licensed  mill 
(which  meant  every  mill)  in  the  country.  It  was  a  physical  impossi- 
bility to  figure  out  this  large  number  of  schedules  in  time  to  get  them 
to  the  mills  on  July  1,  consequently  there  was  an  interim  from  July 
1  until  July  24  for  which  a  subsitute  plan  of  price  control  had  to  be 
announced  and  enforced.  For  this  period  of  slightly  more  than  three 
weeks  a  bulk  flour  basic  price  was  named  at  66  milling  points  of 
the  United  States,  and  each  mill,  regardless  of  location,  was  per- 
mitted to  put  a  sale  price  on  bulk  flour  equal  to  the  price  at  the 
nearest  one  of  these  56  basic  points,  less  freight  to  that  city. 

With  the  sending  out  of  the  maximum  "fair  price"  schedules, 
effective  July  24,  1918,  a  new  era  came  in  flour  control.    No  longer 

'  At  the  present  time  (May  16.  1910)  the  Food  Administration  still  has  andltora  in  the 
fiold  to  check  up  expense  items  of  mills.  Although  a  few  mills  have  retained  their  excess 
profits  for  two  years,  they  will  now  be  compelled  to  part  with  them. 
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was  there  an  opportunity  for  padded  cost  reports.  Not  only  had  each 
mill  been  given  a  schedule  showing  the  price  of  bulk  flour  at  its  door, 
but  every  State  food  administrator  and  zone  agent  had  a  copy  of 
the  schedule  to  assist  him  in  enforcing  this  fair  price.  Maximum 
prices  were  in  effect,  with  the  Grovemment  naming  each  milPs  maxi- 
mum charge. 

The  bulk  flour  price  for  each  mill  was  arrived  at  by  taking  the 
"fair  price"  of  wheat  at  the  nearest  terminal,  plus  freight  to  the 
mill,  plus  $1.10,  called  a  conversion  charge  (to  cover  cost  of  milling 
and  profit) ,  minus  the  feed  return. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  miller,  there  was  issued  a  table  of  "Maxi- 
mum permissible  margins  over  bases  on  various  classes  of  sale." 
When  selling  flour  to  one  of  the  classes  of  customers  on  this  table 
(and  all  classes  were  included)  he  might  add  to  the  schedule  price  the 
margin  permitted  for  that  class,  plus  items  to  cover  freight  and  cost 
of  sacks.  In  other  words,  he  would  make  out  a  table  like  the  follow- 
ing, showing: 

Method  of  calculating  maximum^  delivered,  fair  price  flour  per  J)arrel. 

(a)  Maximum  fair  price  bulk  mill  as  per  schedule  No.  000 $10.50 

(5)  Maximum  differential,  if  any,  on  sale  of  class  C .25 

(c)  Freight  charge   (including  freight  tax) .40 

id)  Cost  of  sacks  (98  pounds  cotton  for  flour) .  60 

Total 11.75 

Also  he  must  place  on  the  contract  a  copy  of  the  reasonable  price 
schedule  furnished  his  mill  by  the  Food  Administration.  On  the  in- 
voice form  which  must  be  executed  in  every  sale  of  over  15  barrels 
of  flour  there  must  likewise  be  a  copy  of  the  reasonable  price  schedule 
and  the  flour  charge  items  appearing  under  ^^Method  of  calculating 
invoice  price.'' 

These  precautions  and  requirements  made  the  flour-control  plan 
a  simple,  self-policing  system.  If  a  dealer  anywhere  felt  that  a 
miller  had  charged  too  much  for  flour  he  could  submit  the  records 
of  his  purchase  to  the  nearest  Federal  food  administrator  or  zone 
agent  and  learn  immediately  whether  the  "  fair-price "  rules  had 
been  violated. 

After  March  1,  1918,  mills  were  permitted  to  make  but  one  grade 
of  flour  (called  100  per  cent  straight).  Two  months  previous  to 
this  date  the  quantity  of  wheat  which  they  were  allowed  to  use 
for  a  barrel  of  flour  was  reduced  from  285  pounds  to  264  pounds. 
All  regulations,  whether  for  millers,  bakers,  or  dealers,  were  based 
upon  the  license  power,  which  sanctioned  the  revocation  of  license 
in  any  case  of  disobedience. 

Conservation  measures. — Conservation  measures,  of  course,  went 
hand  in  hand  with  price  control,  for  it  was  by  inducing  saving  that 
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the  Food  Administration  helped  in  some  measure  to  offset  the  short 
supply  of  wheat  and  flour.  At  the  outset  reliance  was  placed  upon 
voluntary  conservation,  stimulated  by  a  wide-spread  propa^nda 
carried  on  by  means  of  newspapers  and  billboards.  The  results 
were  not  satisfactory,  however,  and  in  January,  1918,  President 
Wilson  appealed  to  the  people  to  reduce  still  further  their  consump- 
tion of  food.  About  the  same  time  the  Food  Administration  issued 
rules,  effective  February  24,  1918,  requiring  bakers  to  mix  substi- 
tutes with  wheat  flour  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  4,  and  after  January  28 
buyers  at  retail  were  required  to  purchase  1  pound  of  a  substitute 
flour  with  every  pound  of  wheat  flour.  Then  by  requisition  30  per 
cent,  and  later  45  per  cent,  of  the  output  of  the  larger  mills  was 

taken  between  January  and  June,  1918,  in  order  to  get  flour  for 
export  to  the  Allies.*  It  was  only  after  the  wheat  flour  substitute 
rule  was  applied  that  national  saving  was  effective,  the  total  con- 
sumption of  wheat  flour  in  thd  United  States  during  the  eight 
months  from  July  1,  1917,  to  February  28,  1918,  being  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  corresponding  figures  during  the  three  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  war.' 

Results  of  flour  control. — Although  the  Food  Administration  dis- 
claimed authority  before  July,  1918,  to  fix  flour  prices,  market  quota- 
tions show  that  the  flour  price  was  kept  relatively  lower  than  the 
wheat  price.  Only  once  during  the  period  of  Government  control 
did  the  flour  curve  run  up  close  to  the  wheat  curve,  and  that  was 
during  July,  1918,  after  the  Food  Administration  had  abandoned 
the  1917  plan  of  control  and  before  it  had  launched  the  1918  plan. 
Considering  that  the  wheat  price  was  practically  stationary  through- 
out the  price-control  period,  and  that  before  June,  1917,  the  price 
of  flour  had  frequently  been  above  that  of  wheat,  this  accomplish- 
ment in  price  control  bears  testimony  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Food 
Administration  effort. 

Further  evidence  of  the  success  of  flour  control  is  gained  from 
an  examination  of  the  flour  market  after  the  food  regulations  were 
discontinued.  On  December  19,  1918,  the  Food  Administration  an- 
nounced that  the  public  was  no  longer  required  to  purchase  wheat 
flour  substitutes,  and  soon  thereafter  all  flour  regulations  were 
abandoned.  The  effect  is  seen  in  market  quotations.  The  January 
price  rose  6^  cents  a  barrel,  the  February  price  34  cents  a  barrel, 
and  in  March  the  price  was  $1  a  barrel  higher  than  it  had  been  at 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  or  for  four  months  preceding  that  event. 

Exercising  bread  control. — Bread  is  not  as  sensitive  to  ordinary 
market  influences  as  are  wheat  and  flour.    When  wheat  and  flour 

»Thp  Whrnt  and  Flour  Trade  under  Food  Administration  Control,  by  Wilfred  Eldred. 
'Estimates   of   United   States   Food   Administration,    Statistical   Division,    Information 
Service,  Bulletin  No.  1045. 
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were  at  the  top  of  a  runaway  market  in  May,  1917,  bread,  which 
is  the  premier  among  all  wheat  and  flour  products,  was  climbing 
only  one-third  as  fast  as  wheat  and  j9our.  It  was  not  alarmingly 
scarce  troia  day  to  day,  and  its  advance  was  because  of  high  cost  of 
production  rather  than  fear  of  a  famine. 

In  order  to  prevent  profiteering  in  bread,  it  was  announced  by 
presidential  proclamation  on  November  7,  19].7,  that  all  bakers  using 
as  much  as  10  barrels  of  flour  a  month  must  take  out  licenses  before 
December  10.  This  regulation  included  hotels,  restaurants,  other 
public  eating  places,  and  clubs  serving  bread  or  other  bakery  products 
of  their  own  baking.  Before  February  4,  191B,  all  unlicensed  bakers 
using  as  much  as  three  barrels  of  flour  a  month  were  required  to 
procure  licenses. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  attempted  by  the  Baking  Division  of  the 
Food  Administration  was  to  standardize  the  baker's  bread  of  the 
country.  By  fixing  the  weight  of  the  loaf  at  1  pound  minimum,  with 
1^,  2,  and  4  pound  loaves,  and  with  a  stabilized  price  for  flow, 
it  was  anticipated  that  the  variables  in  bread  would  be  largely  elimi- 
nated and  competition  would  be  centralized  upon  price.  Loaves  of 
other  sizes  were  authorized  later. 

The  Food  Administration  annoimced  that  it  had  no  power  to  fix 
bread  prices,  but  it  could  limit  profits,  determine  fair  profits,  and 
issue  regulations  for  its  licensees.  It  curtailed  the  use  of  ingredients 
other  than  flour,  yeast,  and  salt,  reaffirmed  an  earlier  request  by  the 
commercial  economy  committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
that  the  bakers  refuse  to  receive  returned  bread  and  urged  bakeries 
and  stores  to  use  as  far  as  possible  the  ^'  cash-and-carry  "  system. 

No  change  was  made  in  the  policy  not  to  fix  bread  prices,  regula- 
tion being  effected  through  the  stabilization  of  flour  prices  and  the 
control  of  bakers'  profits.  Bebates  or  discounts  to  favored  customers 
were  classed  as  unfair  practices. 

The  Food  Administration,  acting  imder  the  license  clause,  could 
have  in  effect  fixed  maximum  prices  for  bread,  but  this  was  not  done. 
The  power  to  revoke  bakers'  licenses  was  found  sufficient  to  enforce 
the  control  desired.  Occasionally  other  weapons  were  used,  but  the 
suspension  of  the  license  for  a  few  days  generally  proved  ample. 

Results  of  bread  eontr&l. — ^Licensing  the  bakers  caused  the  bread 
price  to  decline  15  per  cent  in  December,  1917.  The  price  remained 
at  this  level  (6.4  cents  a  pound  loaf)  for  four  months,  after  which 
it  came  up  to  7.78  cents  a  loaf,  or  to  a  point  3  per  cent  above  the  price 
for  the  six  months  immediately  preceding  Government  regulation 
of  the  baking  industry.  From  March,  1918,  until  the  close  of  hos- 
tilities in  Europe  the  price  remained  at  practically  the  same  level. 
In  other  words,  with  the  exception  of  one  prominent  decline  when  the 
Government  first  began  to  apply  supervision,  the  price  of  bread 
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• 

averaged  somewhat  higher  after  the  bakers  were  licensed  than  it  had 
been  when  wheat  and  flour  were  at  their  highest  points  in  May,  191T. 

With  the  relaxation  of  Food  Administration  restrictions,  about 
January  1,  1919,  the  bread  price  advanced  to  8.5  cents,  remaining  at 
this  figure  during  the  first  four  months  of  1919.  Thus,  as  soon  as  the 
Food  Administration  influence  was  withdrawn,  the  price  went  up  11 
per  cent. 

Sv/rmna/ry. — Government  control  of  prices  as  a  war  emergency 
measure  took  various  forms  in  its  relation  to  wheat,  flour,  and  bread. 

The  wheat  price  originally  was  fixed  by  statute  as  a  minimum  price. 
A  committee  of  the  executive  department  then  determined  what 
would  be  a  ^^  fair  price  "  (20  cents  above  the  minimum),  and  this  was 
announced  and  enforced  as  both  a  minimum  and  maximum  price.  It 
was  practically  an  invariable  price.  In  the  beginning  the  price  was 
maintained  by  means  of  voluntary  agreements  between  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration on  the  one  hand  and  the  elevators  and  mills  on  the 
other.  Ultimately  the  wheat  price  of  $2.26  a  bushel  at  Chicago  was 
treated  merely  as  a  "  fair  price,"  neither  minimum  nor  maximum. 
The  "  fair  price "  was  made  practically  absolute  by  fixing  in  July, 
1918,  a  maximum  fair  price  for  flour  at  each  mill,  and  basing  the 
prices  named  in  this  maximum  fair  price  schedule  on  the  governmental 
"  fair  price  "  for  wheat  at  the  various  interior  primary  markets,  with 
allowances  for  freight  to  the  milling  point.  During  the  first  year 
of  Food  Administration  history  the  price  of  flour  was  not  fixed,  but 
mills  agreed  to  buy  wheat  only  at  the  "  fair  price,"  and  on  the  1917 
crop  manufacturers'  profits  were  limited  to  25  cents  a  barrel  on  flour. 
Beginning  July  24,  1918,  a  maximum  fair  price  was  enforced  for 
flour.  It  was  by  virtue  of  the  Government's  power  to  issue  and  regu- 
late trade  licenses  that  this  control  was  exercised.  Prices  were  never 
fixed  for  bread.  Control  was  exercised  under  the  license  power  by 
limiting  profits,  preventing  unfair  practices,  and  standardizing  the 
weight  of  the  loaf. 

The  three  charts  presented  here  represent  wholesale  wheat,  flour, 
and  bread  prices  in  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and  New  York,  respec- 
tively, from  January  1, 191S,  to  December  81, 1918.  These  curves  are 
made  from  relative  prices  on  a  comparable  scale.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  flour  curve  drops  below  the  wheat  curve  soon  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  food  control  act,  and  that  it  remains  below  throughout 
the  period  of  Government  control.  It  is  not  so  regular  as  the  wheat 
line,  having  a  downward  swing  in  the  early  months  of  1918  and  an 
abrupt  ascent  in  July  while  a  new  plan  of  control  was  being  held  in 
abeyance.  The  two  curves  are  similar,  however,  and  far  below  the 
high  points  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  after  the  middle  of  1916,  flour,  which 
is  not  a  finished  product,  went  up  much  faster  and  further  than 
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bread.  Furthermore,  the  advent  of  the  Government  as  a  price  fixer 
for  flour  brought  the  curve  down  very  decidedly,  whereas  bread, 
which  was  not  subjected  to  price  fixing,  continued  at  a  higher  level 
than  any  point  it  had  reached  before,  with  the  exception  of  four 
months  immediately  following  the  licensing  of  the  bakers. 

The  accompanying  tables  show  price  increases  immediately  foK 
lowing  the  abandonment  of  food  control.  The  wheat  price,  even 
though  wheat  was  still  under  a  minimum  priced  guarantee,  acted  in 
like  manner.  It  was  stated  above  that  it  was  by  means  of  the  maxi- 
mum flour  price  and  the  method  of  calculating  millers'  costs  that 
the  price  of  wheat  was  kept  from  exceeding  the  fair-price  level. 
Following  the  removal  of  flour  regulations,  wheat  displayed  some 
of  the  ordinary  market  traits  during  a  season  of  short  supply. 

WHEAT,  No.  2  RED   WINTER,  CAPH,  AT  CHICAQO. 

I$0.0321  por  bushel  -  100.] 

ACTUAL  PMrK. 


Date. 


Year 

Quarters: 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth.... 
Months: 

January... 

Febniary.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  — 

September 

October. . . 

November. 

December. 


1913 
SO.  9888 

— 1 

1914 

191  .'i 

1916 

1917 

1918 

SI.  0024 

11.3119 

$1.3731 

82.2779 

$2.2094 

1.0774 

.9606 

1.5104 

1.2270 

1.9107 

2.1700 

1.0448 

.9856 

1.4627 

1.1373 

2.7136 

2.1700 

.8919 

.96U 

1.1111 

1.3882 

2.2608 

2.2392 

.9413 

1.1582 

1.1682 

1.7400 

2.1700 

2.2582 

1.1144 

.9690 

1.3910 

1.2896 

1.9024 

2.1700 

1.07ff) 

.9602 

1.6091 

1.2585 

1.7069 

2.1700 

1.0385 

.9405 

1.5311 

1.1328 

1.9781 

2.1700 

1.0686 

.9886 

1.5916 

1.2153 

2.4672 

2.1700 

i.aw 

.9763 

1.6700 

1.1554 

2.97a'S 

2.1700 

i.oano 

.8918 

1.2265 

1.0413 

2.6388 

2.1700 

.883« 

.8210 

1. 1611 

1.1597 

2.8310 

i.2470 

.8705 

.9563 

1.0963 

1.4706 

2.2SC3 

2.2325 

.9316 

1.1069 

1.0760 

1.5344 

2.1775 

2.2363 

.9216 

1.1085 

1.1325 

1.6809 

2.1700 

2.2345 

.9447 

M486 

1. 1250 

1.8116 

2.1700 

2.2375 

.9575 

i.2023 

1.2322 

1.7275 

2.1700 

2.3088 

1919 


$2.37fi8 
2.3450 
2.3575 


RELATIVE  PRICE. 


Year 

Quartern: 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth.... 
Months: 

January... 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  — 

September 

October... 

November, 

December. 


106 

108 

141 

116 

103 

162 

112 

100 

157 

96 

103 

119 

101 

124 

125 

120 

104 

149 

116 

103 

173 

111 

102 

164 

114 

101 

171 

113 

105 

168 

iOO 

96 

132 

95 

88 

125 

03 

103 

118 

99 

119 

115 

90 

119 

121 

101 

123 

121 

103 

129 

132 

147 

132 
172 
149 

187 

138 
135 
122 
130 
124 
112 
124 
158 
165 
180 
194 
185 


244 

237 

205 

233 

291 

233 

243 

240 

7:\^ 

242 

204 

2:>3 

193 

233 

212 

233 

265 

233 

319 

233 

283 

233 

250 

241 

212 

240 

234 

240 

283 

240 

233 

240 

233 

248 

255 
253 
253 
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FLOUR,   WHE.1T,  STANDARD    PATENTS,  AT  MINNEAPOLIS. 

($4.5^)9  per  barrel  of  196  pounds— 100.] 
ACTUAL  PRicr. 


Date. 


Y«ir...: 

Quarters: 

First 

Seeond 

Third 

Fourth 

Months: 

Jannary.. . 

February.. 

March 

^:::;;: 

June 

July 

Ao^ost 

Sairtember. 
Oi^ber.. . 
November. 


1913 


$4.5837 


1914 


S5.0062 


1915 


4.4684 

4.6708 

4.7096 

4.6606 

4.6833 

6.6488 

4.4746 

&8635 

4.4813 

4.5000 

4.5188 

4.5876 

4.3750 

4.6250 

4.6100 

4.6600 

4.6663 

4.6126 

4.8825 

4.4800 

4.7700 

4.5038 

4.7000 
4.5800 

6.6126 
&0400 

4.4563 

&7868 

4.4875 

6.8813 

4.4800 

6.9500 

I&66a0 

7.3493 
7.3942 
6.2242 
6.7479 

6.8563 
7.7063 
7.4860 
7.7063 
7.8813 
6.6060 
7.0313 
6.3100 
5.3313 
6.6188 
5.5000 
6.3250 


lOlG 


1917 


1918 


1919 


67.2639 

111.3909 

6.3217 

9.2981 

6.0571 

13.5731 

7.3767 

12.3904 

9.3621 

10.3404 

6.6438 

9.2150 

&4400 

9.0688 

6.8813 

9.6813 

6.3188 

1L6188 

6.1900 

14.8800 

6.7625 

13.8938 

6.1000 

12.7500 

7.6050 

13.0688 

8.4250 

n.2625 

9.2800 

laoooo 

9.8250 

10.2250 

8.6813 

la  1313 

$10. 1407 

10. 1538  { 
9. 7942 
10.3992  ! 
10.2100 

10.0650 

lasooo 

10.0938 

9.9850 

9.5250 

9.8250 

10.7120 

10.2100 

10.2100 

10. 2100 

10. 2100 

10.2100 


$10. 2750 
10.5500 
U.2125 


BSUlTinC  PRICB. 


Tear 

Quarters: 

Ffrst 

Seeond 

Third 

Fourth... 
Months: 

January.. 

February. 

March 

j^:;;;: 

June 

Jnly 

August 

Boptember 
October... 
November. 
Deeembo-. 


100 

112 

146 

159 

249 

96 

100 

161 

138 

203 

103 

100 

163 

138 

297 

102 

117 

136 

161 

271 

96 

128 

136 

303 

336 

96 

98 

150 

145 

302 

99 

100 

160 

141 

196 

96 

101 

164 

129 

311 

101 

100 

169 

136 

254 

102 

101 

172 

135 

326 

106 

96 

144 

126 

304 

104 

101 

154 

133 

379 

103 

121 

138 

166 

286 

100 

130 

117 

184 

346 

96 

126 

121 

203 

232 

96 

139 

120 

215 

224 

98 

130 

136 

190 

222 

222 

222 

214 
228 
223 

221 
225 
221 
219 
206 
215 
234 
223 
223 
223 
223 
223 


225 
231 
245 


BREAD,  LOAF,  AT  NEW  YORK. 
($0.0412  per  16  ounces  of  unbaked  dougb=sl00.] 

ACTUAL  FRICE. 


Date. 


Year 

Qoartere: 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth . . . . 

January... 
Ftibruary.. 
Mardi..... 

April 

May 

June. 

July 

August.... 
September 
October... 
Norember. 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

$0.0424 

.0424 
.0424 
.0424 
.0424 

.0424 
.0424 
.0424 
.0424 
.0424 
.0424 
.0424 
.0434 
.0424 
.0424 
.Ot2i 
.0434 

$0.0442 

.0429 
.0434 
.0455 
.0449 

.0434 
.0427 
.0427 
.0427 
.0427 
.0449 
.0441 
.0483 
.0441 
.0449 
.0449 
.0449 

$a0475 

.0492 
.0474 
.0478 
.0457 

.0474 
.0420 
.0682 
0466 
.0474 
.0483 
.0492 
.0492 
.0449 
.0449 
.0449 
.0474 

$0.0477 

.0449 
.0452 
.0454 
.0553 

.0449 
.0440 
.0449 
.0449 
.0449 
.0457 
.0457 
.0449 
.0457 
.0633 
.0645 
.0582 

$ao6g3 

.0593 
.0710 
.0753 
.0715 

.0571 
.0582 
.0627 
.0640 
.0738 
.0753 
.0753 
.0753 
.0753 
.0768 
.0753 
.0640 

$0.0738 

.0640 
.0778 
.0773 
.0762 

.0640 
.0640 
.0640 
.0778 
.0778 
.0778 
.0778 
.0778 
.0762 
.0762 
.0762 
.0763 

$10850 
.0650 
.0650 
.0850 
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BREAD,  LOAF,  AT  NEW  YORK— CoatlnawL 

RELATIVE  PRICE. 


Date. 


Year 

Quarters: 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth.... 
Months: . 

January... 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June. 

July 

August 

September 

October... 

November, 

December. 


1913 


103 

103 
103 
103 
103 

103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
108 
103 


1914 


106 

104 
105 
107 
109 

106 

m 

104 

104 

104 

109 

107' 

117 

107 

109 

109 

109 


1016 


115 

119 
115 
115 
111 

115 
103 
141 
113 
115 
117 
119 
119 
109 
109 
109 
115 


1916 


115 

109 
109 
110 
134 

109 
109 
109 
109 
109 
111 
111 
109 
111 
129 
132 
141 


1017 


108 

144 
172 
183 
173 

130 
141 
153 
155 
179 
183 
183 
183 
183 
183 
183 
155 


ims 


179 

155 
189 
187 
185 

156 
155 
155 

189 
189 
189 
189 
189 
185 
185 
185 
185 


1919 


206 


SUOAB. 

It  might  be  supposed  at  first  thought  that  the  estimated  world  sugar 
supply  of  18,659,792  tons  for  1917,  as  against  an  average  prewar 
production  of  18,712,997  tons,  was  adequate  enough  not  seriously  to 
trouble  the  Food  Administration.  And,  by  comparison  with  the 
complexities  of  the  wheat  and  meat  control,  perhaps,  sugar  control 
was  less  of  a  problem.  But  with  these  exceptions  it  was  the  most 
important  of  the  food  controls  and  affords  an  interesting  and  dis- 
tinctive experience  with  price  regulation.  It  was  the  cutting  off  of 
sugar  from  Germany,  and  the  shortage  of  ships  to  distribute  the 
available  supply,  which,  more  than  a  falling  off  in  actual  world 
production,  made  sugar  control  a  problem. 

The  shutting  off  of  German  supplies  from  Great  Britain  and 
France,  together  with  submarine  ravages,  had  made  these  two  coun- 
tries dependent  upon  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  their  sugar.  By 
1916  the  largest  part  of  the  sugar  consumed  by  the  allied  countries 
came  from  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  The  United  Kingdom  in 
that  year,  for  example,  took  some  500,000  tons  of  sugar^  from  us 
and  an  equal  amount  from  Cuba,  whereas  her  normal  receipts  from 
both  these  sources  combined  had  in  the  past  averaged  approximately 
300,000  tons  only.  Moreover,  the  north  European  neutrals,  and  other 
countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America,  which  had  also  been 
shut  off  from  German  and  Austrian  supplies,  had  entered  western 
markets.  Thus  by  1916  our  sugar  exports  had  amounted  to  1,630,- 
000,000  pounds,  which  was  approximately  3,000  per  cent  more  than 
was  shipped  from  the  United  States  in  the  year  preceding  the  out- 
break of  the  world  war.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  due  to  lack  of 
shipping  space,  large  stocks  were  accumulating  in  Java. 

This  drain  upon  Ouban  and  American  stocks  was,  of  course,  re- 
flected in  the  market  price  of  sugar,  and  by  August,  1917,  raw  sugar 

^ . 

1  Exports  of  sugar  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1916,  amounted  to  983,468,- 
299  pounds,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 
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prices  had  reached  a  point  100  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  for 
the  year  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  world  war.^ 

It  was  thus  evident,  immediately  upon  the  inauguration  of  the 
Food  Administration,  that  measures  must  be  taken  to  check  the  rise 
of  sugar  prices.  Accordingly  one  of  the  first  official  acts  of  Mr. 
Hoover  was  the  appointment  on  August  15  of  Mr.  Greorge  M.  Rolph 
to  head  a  Sugar  Division.  Three  weeks  later  a  presidential  procla- 
mation required  all  importers,  manufacturers,  and  refiners  of  sugar, 
sugar  sirups,  and  molasses  to  secure  licenses  from  the  Food  Admin- 
istration, and  on  October  1  virtually  the  entire  sugar  industry  was 
brought  under  license  control.  Before  the  inauguration  of  the  license 
system,  however,  steps  had  been  taken  toward  fixing  maximum  pro- 
ducer's prices  for  sugar  through  voluntary  agreement.  The  first  of 
such  agreements  was  arranged  with  the  beet-sugar  interests. 

The  heet'Sugar  control, — ^Mr.  Hoover  announced,  as  early  as  Au- 
gust 25,  1917,  that  the  producers  of  beet  sugar  had  agreed  to  sell 
their  new  crop  at  $7.25  per  hundredweight,  cane  basis,  at  refining 
points  (Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Savannah,  New  Orleans, 

iTlie  effect  of  the  shipping  shortage,  and  the  ooooentration  of  sugar  demands  upon  the  American  and 
Cabaa  markets,  upon  suiQir  prices  is  presented  in  the  appended  table.  The  temporary  rise  in  the  summc 
of  1914  is  to  he  explained  by  the  large  purchases  of  Great  Britain  following  the  declaration  of  hostilities,  and 
by  a  panic  among  American  consumers  who  rushed  into  the  market  and  bought  up  largo  suppUes  because 
of  a  fear  of  shortage  and  higher  prices.  These  prices  were  taken  from  Willett  k  Oray's  Weekly  Statistical 
Sugar  Trade  Journal. 

XlnlteA  States  price  of  raw  and  refined  wgarf  1919-1918 

RAW  CAKE  SUOAB. 

[06*  centrifugal;  duties  paid  at  New  York.] 


Month. 


Jaoosry... 
February. 
March 

fc::: 

June 

July 

Angnrt.... 
September 
October... 
Korember 
December. 


1913 


SO.  0353 
.0340 
.0355 
.0339 
.0834 
.0334 
.0355 
.0374 
.0372 
.08.50 
.0862 
.0335 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 
10.0524 

10.0332 

ia0305 

10.0465 

.0344 

.0408 

.0491 

.0517 

.0298 

.0482 

.0564 

.0548 

.0298 

.0480 

.0616 

.0621 

.0326 

.0484 

.0643 

.0608 

.0334 

.0491 

.0632 

.0604 

.0328 

.0485 

.0630 

.0662 

.0570 

.0475 

.0558 

.0727 

.0580 

.0427 

.0555 

.0696 

.0446 

.0411 

.0626 

.0600 

.0391 

.0475 

.0621 

.0690 

.0896 

.0492 

.0531 

.0634 

1918 


laoooi 

.0601 
.0601 
.0601 
.0001 
.0602 
.0606 
.0606 
.0097 
.0728 
.0728 
.0728 


ilUUIKU  GAm  SirOAB. 

[Fbia  granulated  in  bags  or  barrels  at  New  York.] 


teoary... 
V^braary. 
Marefa 

J^:::::: 

Jane 

Jnly...:... 
Angiist.... 
September 
October... 
November 
J^^eoembcT. 


10.0450 

$0.0892 

10.0488 

10.0673 

10.0662 

.0418 

.0892 

.0654 

.0607 

.0686 

.0419 

.0382 

.0571 

.0657 

.0706 

.0410 

.0872 

.0578 

.0706 

.0815 

.0410 

.0397 

.0588 

.0746 

.0794 

.0414 

.0417 

.0588 

.0736 

.0754 

.0447 

.0420 

.0682 

.0750 

.0745 

.0461 

.0649 

.0649 

.0700 

.0818 

.0453 

.0680 

.0606 

.0637 

.0623 

.0419 

.0593 

.0497 

.0708 

.0618 

.0421 

.0498 

.0568 

.0735 

.0818 

.0406 

.0483 

.0592 

.0692 

.0804 

SO.  0744 
.0730 
.0730 
.0730 
.0730 
.0731 
.0735 
.0735 
.0845 
.0882 
.0883 
.0882 
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aiLl  San  Francisco).'  This  price  was  later  raised  to  $7.35  and  $7.45 
on  Decemlx^r  1*J  and  January  8,  respectively,  in  order  that  it  might 
conform  more  nearly  to  the  price  of  cane  sugar,  which  was  estab- 
lislied  by  agreement  with  the  Cuban  producers,  whose  product  is  the 
basis  for  the  price  of  the  entire  domestic  sugar  crop,  including  tliat 
from  Hawaii  and  Porto  Bico. 

Shortly  after  the  fixing  of  the  beet-sugar  prices  by  agreement  it 
became  evident  that  with  the  elimination  of  normal  competitive 
methods  of  bidding  for  sugar  supplies  some  arbitrary  method  of 
distribution  would  be  necessary.  Accordingly  there  was  appointed 
a  sugar  distributing  committee  to  allot  tlie  available  sugar  to  dealers 
in  various  localities.  Representatives  of  this  committee  were  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country  and  prices  at  different  distributing 
points  were  established  by  adding  freight  from  the  nearest  seaboard 
refinery  to  the  base  price  at  that  seaboard  point.^  It  was  hoped  thus 
to  effect  an  c<iuitable  distribution  of  sugar  and  a  saving  in  freight 
costs.  Cross  shipments  were  eliminated  wherever  possible  and,  con* 
trary  to  the  usual  custom  of  shipping  sugar  as  mucli  as  half  way 
across  the  continent,  individual  localties  were  supplied  by  the  nearest 
refineries. . 

Control  over  the  cane-sugar  supply. — ^The  regulation  of  the  beet- 
f-ngar  supply,  however,  could  not  of  itself  solve  the  sugar  situation, 
for  beet  sugar  represents  a  small  part  only  of  our  total  consumption. 
Cuba  ordinarily  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  our  sugar  supplies,  and 
it  soon  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  devise  methods  of  controlling 
tlie  price  of  Cuban  sugar  as  well.  That  necessity  was  especially 
acute,  for  the  Cuban  supplies  of  raw  sugar  seemed  too  small  even  to 
meet  our  own  demands.  Moreover,  the  foreign  Governments  were 
bidding  against  each  other  and  against  the  American  refiners  for 
these  scanty  supplies.  Under  such  competition  it  was  apparent  sugar 
prices  could  not  be  kept  stable.  The  entire  sugar-refining  industry 
agreed  to  keep  out  of  the  Cuban  and  other  raw-sugar  markets  and  to 
obtain  their  supplies  through  a  purchasing  body  created  by  the  Food 
Administration.  This  body,  appointed  on  September  21,  was  the 
International  Sugar  Committee,  formed  by  agreement  with  England, 
I'Vance,  and  Italy  to  arrange  for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  the 
iivailable  sugar  for  the  allied  Governments  and  for  all  allotments  to 
neutrals.  There  was  also  appointed  to  cooperate  with  this  interna- 
tional committee  a  committee  of  American  refiners,  whose  business 
it  was  to  allocate  among  our  refiners  all  sugar  set  aside  for  the 
United  States,  This  committee  later  became  very  active  and  had 
as  its  almost  daily  task  the  alloting  to  refiners  of  all  sugar  receipts 

« It  should  be  noted  that  this  one  Is  the  flrnt  prloe-fixin^  Agreement  entered  Into 
directly  by  the  United  SUt«8  Food  AdmiDistratlon.  The  price  of  wheat  had  been  fixed 
on  Auf.  10  by  congressional  legislaUon. 

>  To  the  price  of  beet  sugar  at  the  seaboard  refining  points,  1.  e.,  $7.25,  the  tranaporta^ 
tlon  coat  to  Interior  polnta  waa  added. 
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from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  other  sources.  In  such  a  manner  wns 
competition  in  the  world's  sugar  market  eliminated  and  conditions 
made  favorable  for  negotiating  with  the  various  producers  for  raw- 
sugar  supplies. 

The  Food  Administration,  now  in  a  position  through  the  sugar 
committee  to  bargain  with  the  cane  producers  for  favorable  prices, 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Louisiana  planters  which  resulted 
in  the  fixing  of  a  price  on  October  23, 1917,  for  Louisiana  raw  sugar 
of  $6.35  per  hundredweight  at  New  Orleans.  There  having  been 
fixed  a  price  for  beet  sugar  and  the  entire  domestic  production  of 
cane  sugar,  it  remained  still  to  grapple  with  a  more  definite  price 
control  over  Cuban  cane  sugar.  The  first  move  in  this  direction  was  the 
purchase  by  the  International  Sugar  Committee  of  the  small  remain- 
der of  the  old  1916-17  crop  of  Cuban  sugar  at  $6.75  delivered  at  New 
York  duty  paid  and  an  attempt  to  secure  the  new  crop,  which  was  due 
the  first  of  1918.  Accordingly,  conferences  were  held  with  the  Cuban 
producers  in  the  hope  of  fixing  a  price  for  the  Cuban  crop.  After  a 
considerable  delay,  and  the  entrance  of  the  Cuban  Government  and 
our  State  Department  into  the  negotiations,  an  agreement  was  finally 
made  on  December  24  whereby  three-fourths  of,  or  (upon  option)  the 
entire  new  Cuban  crop  was  to  be  sold  to  the  International  Sugar  Com- 
mittfee  at  $4.60  f .  o.  b.  Cuban  ports.  That  price,  after  adding  freights, 
duty,  and  other  costs,  was  equivalent  to  about  $6  *  f .  o.  b.  New  York.^ 

The  Food  Administration  was  thus  instrumental  in  bringing  all 
of  the  immediately  available  supplies  of  raw  sugar  under  the  control 
of  the  Allies.  Further  precautions  were  taken  by  placing  embargoes, 
through  the  War  Trade  Board,  upon  the  export  of  sugar  from  the 
United  States,  and  by  asking  the  Cuban  Government  to  prohibit  all 
shipments  of  sugar  to  any  country  other  than  the  United  States  or 
her  Allies. 

The  distribution  of  reiined  sugar. — Shortly  after  a  price  for  the 
raw  sugar  supply  had  been  decided  upon,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
limit  the  costs  of  fabrication  and  distribution,  in  order  that  the  ulti- 
mate cost  to  the  consumer  might  be  kept  at  a  nominal  level.  For  this 
purpose,  the  refiners  were  asked  in  September,  1917,  to  fix  a  margin 
between  the  cost  of  raw  sugar  and  the  selling  price  of  refined  sugar 
for  which  they  were  willing  to  operate.  This  refining  margin,  based 
on  a  prewar  average,  was  placed  at  $1.30  per  100  pounds.  It  was 
later,  after  investigation  of  refining  costs  by  Mr.   Oscar  Straus, 

*  On  Jnno  24,  1918,  the  increased  insurance  rates  caused  by  the  presence  of  German 
sQbmarines  off  the  American  coast  caased  a  rise  in  the  New  York  price  to  $6.05. 

'It  is  of  Interest  to  note  that  before  making  this  final  agreement  with  the  Cuban 
producers,  the  United  States  Food  Administration  rendered  aid  both  to  the  Cuban  Gov- 
frnment  and  the  Cuban  sugar  industry,  in  order  that  the  sugar  crop  might  be  more  easily 
marketed.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Food  Administration,  for  example,  the  Cuban  Goy- 
emment  loaned  to  the  Cuban  Railway  $5,000,000  in  order  that  the  road  might  be  put 
into  better  condition  for  handling  the  crop.  The  Food  Administration  also  played  an 
important  part  in  getting  some  50  American  business  firms,  who  had  orders  for  supplies 
which  were  needed  in  harvesting  the  Cuban  crops,  to  rush  such  supplies  through  and  to 
fill  orders  for  articles  which  the  Cuban  authorities  were  baTlng  diflBculty  to  secure. 
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increased  to  $1.45  per  100,  effective  August  1,  1918.  This  differential 
included,  incidentally,  a  brokerage  charge  ranging  from  3  to  5  cents 
per  100  pounds,  which  might  be  paid  to  agents  for  selling  sugar  to 
wholesalers  and  jobbers.^  At  the  same  time,  the  refiners  agreed  to 
confine  their  sales  to  certain  limited  territories. 

With  the  price  of  sugar  so  minutely  regulated  in  both  its  raw  and 
refined  state,  it  appears  that  the  interests  of  the  American  consumer 
had  been  fairly  well  provided  for.  The  licensing  system  limited 
the  profits  of  the  wholesaler  and  jobber  to  the  prewar  normal,  which 
averaged  about  25  cents  per  100  pounds,^  and  the  only  remaining 
avenue  of  profiteering  was  the  retail  distributor.  Methods  of  deal- 
ing with  the  latter  have  been  discussed  in  previous  pages.* 

The  Sugar  Equalization  Board. — No  sooner  had  all  arrangements 
been  completed  for  the  purchase  and  disposal  of  the  1917-18  sugar 
crops  by  the  above  committee  and  the  Food  Administration  than  it 
became  necessary  to  provide  for  the  crop  of  the  year  to  follow. 
This  was  especially  imperative,  since  the  requirements  of  the  Allies 
demanded  the  greatest  possible  stimulation  both  of  cane  and  beet 
sugar  production.  If  the  estimate  made  in  the  late  spring  of  1918 
that  the  United  States  would  produce  1,600,000  tons  of  sugar  was 
accurate,  it  meant  that  the  balance  of  our  4,000,000-ton  requirement 
must  be  imported.  Cuba,  of  course,  was  the  logical  source  to  draw 
upon  for  this  balance. 

An  investigation  into  the  costs  of  producing  sugar  showed  that  the 
wholesale  price  of  sugar  could  not  be  brought  below  9  cents  if  the 
Louisiana  cane  producers  and  the  western  beet  raisers  were  allowed 
a  fair  return.**  Accordingly,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the 
Louisiana  cane  producers,  and  the  beet  manufacturers,  by  which  the 
wholesale  price  of  sugar  was  stabilized  at  not  to  exceed  9  cents.^- 

It  was  known,  however,  that  the  Cuban  raw  sugar  could  be  sold 
about  \\  cents  per  pound  cheaper  than  our  domestic  supply  and  at  the 
same  time  leave  a  good  margin  of  profit.  The  price  allowed  to  the 
American  producer,  then,  if  extended  to  the  Cuban  crop  would  have 
meant  tremendous  profits  to  the  Cuban  growers.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  American  refiners  were  allowed  to  buy  Cuban  raw  sugar 
at  the  price  the  Cubans  were  willing  to  accept,  and  forced  to  charge 

^  On  Sept.  99  the  refiner's  margin  was  still  further  Increased  to  $1.54  per  100  pounds. 

*ThlB  margin  was  increased  in  the  midsummer  of  1018  to  35  cent& 

•  On  Nov.  7,  1918,  the  retailer's  margin  on  sugar  was  fixed  at  $1.12  (bulk)  and  $1  In 
packages. 

«TliiB  price  was  decided  upon  after  various  meetings  with  the  producers  hdd  during 
the  early  summer  of  1918.  It  should  be  repeated  once  more  that  the  guiding  motive  In 
fixing  prices  by  the  Food  Administration  was  the  utimulatlou  of  production.  The  policy 
was  to  put  the  price  at  the  point  at  which  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  producers  could 
secure  a  fair  profit.  The  interests  of  the  consumer  were  always  considered,  of  course, 
and  made  the  limiting  factor  in  determining  the  price  to  be  fixed.  If  every  producer  of 
sugar  had  been  fully  recompensed  without  consideration  for  the  consuming  public,  the 
price  of  sugar  would  perhaps  have  been  three  times  what  it  actually  was  during  the  war 
period. 

"  The  actual  price  fixed  was  $0.0882.  This  price  made  raw  sugar  $0.0728  per  pound, 
to  which  the  refloer'a  margin  of  $0.0154  waa  added.    It  went  into  effect  Sept.  9,  1918. 
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9  cents  per  pound  for  refined  sugar  (the  agreed  selling  price  for  the 
sugar  refined  from  domestic  cane  and  beets),  their  profits  would  be 
far  in  excess  of  those  ordinarily  expected  by  refiners  for  their  services. 
And,  again,  if  Cuban  sugar  came  into  the  United  States  at  the  price 
which  the  Cuban  growers  were  willing  to  accept,  and  the  American 
refiner's  margin  as  determined  earlier  in  the  year  was  added  thereto, 
and  Cuban  refined  sugar  was  sold  at  a  price  considerably  below  9 
cents,  the  domestic  cane  and  beet  raising  industry  would  be  ruined 
and  a  shortage  of  sugar  follow.  A  still  further  problem  was  that  of 
equalizing  the  prices  of  the  old-crop  domestic  sugars  which  were  sell- 
ing at  $7.30  per  hundred  pounds  with  those  of  the  new  1918-19  crop 
which  were  soon  to  appear  at  the  higher  price  of  $8.82. 

The  solution  of  these  problems  seemed  to  lie  in  some  governmental 
form  of  equalization,  whereby  the  existing  differences  in  the  costs 
of  the  domestic  and  imported  sugars,  as  well  as  the  differences  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  crop  prices,  would  be. eliminated.  To  attain 
this  end,  the  United  States  Sugar  Equalization  Board  was  incorpo- 
rated in  July,  1918,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000,000,  owned  by  the 
United  States.  The  board,  shortly  after  its  incorporation,  purchased 
all  sugars  produced  from  the  1917-18  crop,  still  in  the  country  or  in 
transit,  at  the  old  price  of  $0,073  per  pound,  and  immediately  resold 
them  to  the  same  holders  at  the  new  price  of  $0.0882.  Thus  the  extra 
profit,  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  the  refiners  who  had  pur- 
chased at  the  old  price  and  would  have  sold  at  the  new  price,  was 
absorbed  by  the  Sugar  Equalization  Board.^  In  like  manner  the 
board  bought  up  the  entire  Cuban  1918-19  crop  at  the  price  of  $0.0588 
per  pound  (including  costs  and  freight  to  Philadelphia  and  New 
York),  and  delivered  it  to  American  refiners  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts  at  $0.0728  per  pound.  Adding  to  the  latter  price  the  re- 
finer^s  margin  of  $0.0154,  this  sugar  could  be  sold  in  refined  form  at 
the  same  price  as  the  domestic  production,  i.  e.,  $0.0882. 

In  the  price  of  $0.0728  to  the  refiner  there  was,  after  deducting  duty 
and  other  costs,  a  margin  of  some  25  to  38  cents  per  100  pounds.  This 
amount  instead  of  going  to  the  Cuban  producers  or  the  American 
refiners  went  to  the  treasury  of  the  Sugar  Equalization  Board.  Thus 
the  price  of  sugar  was  stabilized  and  the  domestic  industry  preserved, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  went  to  the  United  States  Treasury  a 
considerable  sum  which  would  otherwise,  in  all  probability,  have 
gone  to  the  American  refiners  or  the  Cuban  producers. 

*Tbe  question  oaturaHy  arises.  What  provisions  were  made  for  the  disposal  of  stocks 
held  bj  wholesalers  and  retailers  on  Sept.  7,  when  the  higher  price  went  into  effect,  and 
which  had  heen  bought  at  the  lower  price  prevailing  prior  to  this  rise?  The  Food  Ad- 
BiiiiiBtratlon  specifically  stated  that  such  dealers  should  continue  to  sell  all  lower-priced 
•tocks  on  the  lower  basis  until  entirely  disposed  of.  Even  the  averaging  of  the  new  and 
old  price  was  prohibited.  When  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Individual  dealer, 
the  gains  accruing  from  the  rise  in  price  were  necessarily  small,  for  their  supplies  of 
mgar  were  limited,  the  license  regulations  having  prohibited  them  from  holding  more 
than  a  60-day  supply  at  any  one  time. 
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The  limitation  of  sugar  consumption, — The  Food  Administration, 
as  well  as  the  consuming  public,  learned  shortly  after  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Sugar  Division  that  control  both  of  the  sources  of  raw 
sugar  and  the  prices  of  the  finished  product  would  not  solve  all  the 
difficulties  presented  by  the  shipping  shortage.  There  was,  first, 
the  railroad  blockade  which  made  next  to  impossible  an  equitable 
distribution,  especially  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  country.  Sec- 
ondly, the  harvesting  and  marketing  of  the  Cuban  sugar  crop  begins 
about  the  first  of  the  year  and  continues  into  the  early  summer. 
The  Javan  crop  usually  follows  and  fills  in  the  void  in  receipts  from 
June  to  October,  when  the  beet-sugar  crop  begins  to  come  in.  Tlie 
Louisiana  crop  first  appears  on  the  market  in  November  and  sup- 
plies our  demand  through  the  winter.  The  Javan  crop  was  unat- 
tainable during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1917,  however,  and  this, 
of  course,  added  to  the  stringency.  Moreover,  the  Atlantic  coast 
refiners  received  considerably  less  Louisiana  sugar  than  usual  in 
late  1917,  for  the  Louisiana  planters  were  selling  washed  and  clari- 
fied sugar  which  they  made  on  their  own  plantations  to  manufac- 
turers of  confections.  Tliey  had  found  that  the  selling  of  sugar  in  this 
semirefined  state  yielded  them  a  larger  profit  than  would  have  been 
secured  for  their  products  had  they  sold  it  in  the  raw  state  to  the 
refiners.^  Third,  an  early  frost  had  perceptibly  cut  down  the 
Louisiana  supply;  and,  finally,  the  demands  of  our  allies  kept  in- 
creasing more  and  more  beyond  expectations. 

Limitation  of  consumption  was,  of  course,  the  logical  solution  of 
this  phase  of  the  sugar  problem,  and  in  October,  1917,  confectioners 
and  manufacturers  of  nonessential  foodstuffs  were  limited  to  50  per 
cent  of  their  normal  requirements.  Early  in  January,  by  reason  of 
the  new  supplies  from  Cuba  and  Louisiana,  this  amount  was  in- 
creased to  80  per  cent  of  normal  requirements.  It  was  later  ruled 
"that  such  manufacturers  starting  operations  after  November  1, 
1917,  but  before  April  1,  1918,  would  be  limited  to  50  per  cent,  and 
that  those  starting  after  April  1,  1918,  should  be  allotted  no  sugar 
whatever.  Again,  on  July  1,  1918,  all  of  the  less  essential  industries 
were  limited  to  50  per  cent.  Beginning  March  15,  1918,  practically 
all  manufacturers  using  sugar  were  required  to  obtain  certificates 
from  the  Federal   food  administrators  in  their  respective   States, 

^  Tbe  shortage  of  siigar  In  tbe  fall  of  1917  resulted  in  the  limitin]?  of  manufacturers 
of  nonessential  foods  to  50  per  cent  of  their  normal  sugar  requirements.  These  manu- 
facturers, however,  could  buy  sirups,  which  they  used  as  substitutes.  Hence,  rather  than 
go  without  sufRclent  sugar,  they  were  willing  to  pay  to  the  Louisiana  producers  for 
washed  and  clarified  sugar — which  normally  sold  for  about  one-half  cent  per  pound  less 
than  refined — the  wholesale  price  of  $0.0766  per  pound,  or  the  agreed  price  for  refined 
sugar  ($0.0685 — Louisiana  raw  sugar  price — plus  |0.013,  refiner's  margin).  The  Louis- 
iana producers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  glad  to  sell  this  clarified  and  washed  sugar  at 
$0.0765,  for  it  netted  them  a  larger  profit  than  would  have  been  secured  had  they  sold 
it  in  the  raw  form  to  the  refiners.  This  irregularity  was  later  eliminated  by  flxhig 
$0.0725  less  2  per  cent  as  the  maximum  price  at  which  washed,  clarified,  and  open  sugar 
could  be  sold. 
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showing  amouiitL;  that  they  were  entitled  to  purchase,"  ^  and  these 
certificates  were  turned  over  to  licensed  wholesalers  and  other  dealers 
when  sugar  purchases  were  made. 

Consumption  by  the  public  in  general  was  also  closely  regulated, 
and  purchases  were  limited  at  first  to  5  pounds  at  a  time  for  urban 
and  10  pounds  for  rural  customers.  In  June  these  rations  were 
changed  to  2  and  5  pounds,  respectively,  and  retailers  were  for- 
bidden to  sell  sugar  to  their  customers  in  quantities  greater  than  3 
pounds  per  person  per  month.  Later  they  were  further  reduced  to 
2  pounds  per  person  per  month.  On  October  30,  with  the  new  crops 
in  view  and  with  improved  railroad  service,  regulations  were  once 
more  modified  and  the  per  capita  allowance  was  restored  to  3  pounds. 
On  November  13  an  allowance  of  4  pounds  was  made  and  manu- 
facturers were  granted  their  full  requirements.  Finally,  on  Novem- 
ber 27,  1918,  all  restrictions  were  repealed  with  but  two  very  im- 
portant exceptions,  namely,  first,  price  control  was  retained,  through 
the  operations  of  the  equalization  board,  over  its  purchase  of  the 
Cuban  1918-19  sugar  crop,  until  supplies  were  disposed  of;  and, 
secondly,  a  restriction  of  distribution  by  refiners  to  certain  territories 
was  retained  in  order  to  maintain  an  equitable  supply  for  all  parts 
of  the  country.^ 

Sugar  hy-producta, — The  distribution  of  sugar  by-products,  such 
as  sirups  and  molasses,  and  the  regulation  of  their  prices  were  also 
administered  by  the  Food  Administration.  Molasses  and  sirups  were 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  license  regulations  of  October  and 
November,  1917,  but  only  in  a  general  way.  Indeed,  the  early 
regulations  affecting  these  by-products  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
requirement  that  they  "  be  sold  according  to  the  customs  of  the  trade 
in  the  various  producing  centers  of  the  United  States." 

In  March,  1918,  control  of  the  price  of  molasses  was  first  inaugu- 
rated, and  a  maximum  of  18  cents  per  gallon  in  tank  cars  at  sea- 
board points  was  fixed  for  blackstrap  molasses,  either  imported  as 
such  or  produced  in  the  United  States  from  imported  sugar  cane.* 
Shortly  afterwards,  in  order  that  the  largest  possible  sugar  extrac- 
tion might  be  gotten  from  the  raw  product,  refiners  were  forbidden 

^  See  **  Sugar  Pk-lces  and  Distribution,'*  by  Roy  G.  Blakey,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Econom- 
ic!, August,  1918.  Figures  taken  from  the  Sugar  Market  Review  show  that  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  tbe  sugar  consumed  In  tbe  United  States  goes  to  the  manufacturer  of  confec- 
tionery and  other  sweet  stuffs. 

'There  was  also  a  considerable  number  of  regulations,  too  numerous  to  mention  in  the 
limited  space  ayailable,  which  indirectly  affected  sugar  prices.  An  equitable  distribution 
among  customers  was  prescribed ;  only  standard-sized  packages  could  be  used  for  packing 
SQgar ;  stocks  to  be  held  by  any  one  concern  were  limited ;  advance  contracts  were  lim- 
ited to  a  specified  number  of  days,  etc.  See  Series  VI,  Special  License  Regulations,  Man- 
ufacturers and  Refiners  of  Sugar ;  also  Series  I,  Governing  All  Licenses  for  the  Importa- 
tion, Manufacture,  Storage,  and  Distribution  of  Food  Commodities  and  Feeds. 

*Beet  molasses  was  also  made  subject  to  this  fixed  price  in  June.  A  maximum  of  5 
cents  per  gallon  over  the  balk  price  of  18  cents  was  permitted  for  barrel  lots.  The  re- 
ielling  price  of  wholesalers  was  also  regulated  by  the  Food  Administration.  A  maximum 
margin  of  8  to  10  per  cent  was  fixed  by  the  Food  Administration  on  sales  of  molasses  in 
barrels  by  wholesalers  to  retaUers. 
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deliberately  to  produce  sirups  or  molasses  from  which  sugar  could 
be  commei-cially  extracted.  In  June  the  price  of  sirups  manufac- 
tured from  imported  raw  cane 
sugar  was  fixed  at  50,  35,  and  25 
cents  per  gallon  for  high,  me- 
dium, and  low  grades,  respec- 
tively. Such  prices  were  for  lots 
purchased  in  bulk  at  primary 
markets.  An  added  diflferential 
of  5  cents  per  gallon  was  allowed 
for  sales  of  barrel  lots. 

A  sj'stem  of  priorities  was 
formulated  for  the  distribution 
of  sirups,  and  distributors  could 
secure  their  needs  only  after  fur- 
nishing a  certificate  of  priority 
from  the  Food  Administration 
showing  the  purpose  for  which 
the  sirup  was  to  be  used.  Mo- 
lasses and  sirups  had  to  conform 
to  certain  specified  standards  and 
rules  were  laid  down  which  regu- 
lated the  method  of  shipping 
these  products.  These  latter  reg- 
ulations were  repealed  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  1918,  and  on  January  10, 
1919,  the  regulation  of  the  prices 
of  molasses  and  sirups  was  with- 
drawn. 

The  results  of  sugar  conirol. — 
One  of  the  chief  objections  to 
price  control  made  in  the  Senate 
sugar  investigation  of  January, 
1918,  was  that  it  kept  down  pro- 
duction. It  would  seem,  if  that 
be  true,  that  the  Food  Admin- 
istration was  defeating  its  own 
end,  which  was  the  stimulation  of 
production,  by  imposing  fixed 
prices'  upon  raw  sugar  mid  ita 
refined  product.  Tlie  policy  of 
providing  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  producers  when  determining  upon  a  price  to  be  fixed,  ap- 
pears, after  a  review  of  the  situation  existing  in  Iat«  1&18,  to  have 
obviated  largely  this  particular  objection.     For  example,  the  total 
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domestic  cane-sugar  crop  for  1918-19  (the  first  crop  to  be  influenced 
by  regulation)  was  estimated  to  be  21,000  tons  larger  than  that  of 
the  preceding  year.  Moreover,  the  estimated  output  of  the  present 
Cuban  crop  was  approximately  175,000  tons  larger  than  that  of 
1917-18.  To  be  sure,  the  domestic  beet  area  of  1918  was  some  15 
per  cent  smaller  than  that  of  the  year  before,  but  this  was  due  not 
so  much  to  the  regulated  sugar  price  as  to  the  higher  prices  of  alter- 
native crops  and  the  ill  feeling  among  the  beet  raisers  against  the 
sugar  refiners. 

Judgbig  from  the  course  of  events  in  England  and  France,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  policy  of  the  Food  Administration  had 
a  considerable  effect  upon  refined  sugar  prices.  American  wholesale 
sugar  prices  rose  but  17  per  cent  from  August,  1917,  the  month  in 
whidi  the  Food  Administration  was  inaugurated,  to  the  signing  of 
the  armistice.  French  prices,  on  the  other  hand,  rose  157  per  cent 
in  the  like  period,  while  in  England  an  increase  of  94  per  cent  was 
experienced.  The  course  of  sugar  prices  from  January,  1913,  to  De- 
cember, 1918,  in  the  United  States,  England,  and  France  is  here  pre- 
sented graphically.  The  prices  for  each  month  have  been  reduced 
to  a  prewar  basis,  by  allowing  the  average  of  the  monthly  prices 
for  the  year  July,  1913,  to  June,  1914,  to  equal  100. 

Live  Stock  and  Meats. 

The  devastation  of  a  large  part  of  the  live-stock  area  of  Europe, 
the  shortage  of  fodder^  and  the  resulting  increase  in  the  annual 
slaughter  combined,  in  spite  of  a  slight  increase  in  the  meat  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States,*  to  create  a  serious  world  shortage  of 
meats  and  fats.* 


^Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  in  the  fall  of  1917  (Food  Adm.  BuU.  No.  10),  said  in  part: 
"The  general  policy  of  European  nations  is  to  reduce  these  herds  by  slaughter  of  their 
animals  to  an  extent  far  beyond  their  annual  production.  It  is  obvious  that  the  number 
of  their  animals  which  it  ia  necessary  to  support  by  imported  fodder  requires  shipping 
for  their  support  far  in  excess  of  the  tonnage  that  would  be  required  to  import  equal 
amounts  of  animal  products.  Furthermore,  the  production  of  fodder  grains  in  Europe 
displaces,  to  a  considerate  extent,  their  possible  production  of  lH:ead  grains.'* 

*The  decrease   in  the   world's  supply  of  meat-producing  animals  suffered  during  the 
ttnt  3  years  of  the  war  as  shown  In  Bulletin  No.  10,  U.  S.  F.  A.,  was  as  follows : 


Live  stock. 


Cattle. 
Sheep. 


Decrease  under  prewar 
normal  in — 


Western 
allies. 


Other 
countries, 
including 

enemies. 


Total  ac- 
tual net 
decrease 
under  pre- 
war nor- 
mal. 


Total. 


8,420,000 

17,500,000 

7,100,000 


33,020,000 


26,750,000 
34,000,000 
31,600,000 


92,350,000 


28,080,000 
54,500,000 
32,425,000 


116,005,000 


*Tbe   French    ofBcial    live-stock    figures,    published    by    the    Food    Administration    on 
Aog,  3,  1917,  Bbowed  that  their  supply  of  cattle  had  decreased  by   16.6  per  cent  as 
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For  more  than  a  year  the  Allies  had  been  taking  increasing  quan- 
tities of  meat  and  fats  from  tlie  United  States  and  already  our 
exports  of  fresh  and  pickled  beef  had  mounted  to  over  270,000,000 
pounds  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  or  an  increase  of  almost 
3,000  per  cent  over  the  prewar  average.  Similary,  our  exports  of 
bacon  and  ham  had  increased  some  640,000,000  pounds  over  the  cor- 
responding prewar  yearly  average  of  303,489,000  pounds.  It  was 
apparent  that  these  large  demands  would  gradually  absorb  our 
domestic  supplies,  and,  indeed,  the  report  of  a  commission  appointed 
by  Mr.  Hoover  showed  that  such  was  fast  becoming  the  case  with 
our  herds  of  swine.*  But  in  spite  of  this  situation  it  was  necessary 
that  future  shipments  to  the  Allies  must  equal,  if  not  exceed,  those 
of  1916-17.  Accordingly,  two  methods  were  adopted  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  meat  problem — conservation  through  decreased  consump- 
tion and  stinmlated  production.  These  two  courses  of  action  guided 
the  entire  price  policy  of  the  Food  Administration  with  respect  to 
meat,  and  to  them  must  be  attributed  its  success  or  failure.  The 
task  of  stimulating  production  was  attempted  through  patriotic 
appeal  and  through  an  assured  return  to  the  producer.  It  is  with 
the  latter,  since  the  medium  of  its  realization  was  a  form  of  price 
control,  that  the  present  investigation  deals. 

The  stimvZation  of  medt  production. — The  Food  Administration 
through  Mr.  Hoover,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  through 
Secretary  Houston,  in  a  statement  on  August  21,  1917,  urged  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  to  increase  the  production  of  sheep, 
cows,  and  hogs,  assuring  them  at  the  same  time  "  a  fair  share  of  a 
fair  price  paid  by  the  consumer."  From  the  very  beginning,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Hoover  insisted  that  he  had  no  intention  of  fixing  the 
price  either  of  pork  or  beef,  but  that  he  hoped  to  increase  the  meat 
supply  by  stabilizing  the  industry  and  supporting  remunerative 
prices  to  the  farmer  through  purchases  of  beef  and  pork  for  export. 
The  consumer,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  be  protected  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  speculative  profits  and  the  punishment  of  profiteering 
through  a  proposed  license  system. 

There  were  in  reality  two  quite  different  problems  to  be  solved, 
the  one  pertaining  to  beef  and  the  other  hog  production.     The  beef 


compared  with  1918,  sheep  by  33  per  cent,  and  hogs  by  38  per  cent.  These  decreases, 
by  the  autumn  of  1917,  had  Increased  by  several  per  cent  In  the  case  both  of  sheep 
and  hogs.  The  amount  of  meat  passing  through  Smithfield  Market,  England*s  greatest 
meat  distributing  center,  makes  evident  the  extent  of  the  meat  Rhortage  In  England 
during  the  summer  of  1917.  The  total  receipts  for  July,  1917,  equaled  §0,802  tons  as 
compared  with  23,954  tons  In  the  same  month  of  1916 ;  29,.')97  tons  In  1915 ;  and 
36,720  tons  In  1914.  These  data  show  a  decrease  of  43.3  per  cent  in  the  meat  there 
bandied  in  July,  1917,  under  that  handled  in  July,  1914. 

*  The  reports  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the  cost  of  producing  hogs.  Meat  Dlvi- 
Rlon,  United  States  Food  Administration,  1917,  states  that :  The  normal  number  of 
hogs  In  the  United  States  is  approximately  65,000,000  as  contrasted  with  the  present 
supply  of  not  more  than  60,000,000. 
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problem  was  the  less  serious,  for  it  seemed  likely  that  the  Allies 
could  support  themselves  by  further  encroachment  upon  their  herds. 
Future  contingencies  had  to  be  provided  for,  however,  since  it  was 
necessary  to  maintain  the  milk  herds  of  the  European  countries. 
Of  much  more  vital  consequence,  however,  was  the  question  of  hog 
supply.  Pork  at  the  time  played  a  tremendously  important  part  in 
the  food  supply  of  the  fighting  armies,  so  great,  in  fact,  that  it  was 
often  said  that  should  the  United  States  discontinue  pork  exports, 
^'the  German  line  would  be  moved  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard." 

Hog  production. — ^The  world  demand  for  fats  and  the  increasing 
consumption,  both  domestic  and  export,  made  the  pork  problem  one 
of  grave  concern  to  the  Food  Administration.  Yet,  the  ease  of  in- 
creasing production  afforded  hope  of  a  rapid  solution.  The  out- 
standing obstacle  during  the  summer  of  1917,  curiously,  was  the  lack 
of  confidence  among  producers  in  the  stability  of  market  prices.  It 
was  evident  that  the  farmers  of  the  country  would  have  to  be  assured 
that  their  efforts  toward  increased  hog  production  would  not  entail 
loss.  Accordingly,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  find  out  the 
actual  costs  of  producing  pork.  The  commission,  composed  of  lead- 
ing swine  producers,  investigated  various  phases  of  hog  production 
and  reported  their  results  to  Mr.  Hoover  on  October  27.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  commission  that  the  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  pro- 
ducers, caused  by  the  fluctuating  market  prices  of  live  hogs,  was 
leading  to  the  marketing  of  large  numbers  of  potential  breeding 
stock.  The  continuance  of  that  practice  would  obviously  bring  dis- 
astrous results.  The  commission  declared  it  imperative  to  stabilize 
the  market  immediately,  and  suggested  that  a  minimum  emergency 
price  be  established.  But  it  was  also  vital  to  stimulate  swine  pro- 
duction for  1917-18,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  recommended 
that  a  price,  to  go  into  effect  on  February  1,  1918,  be  announced  for 
the  1918  litter.  This  price,  it  was  believed  should  be  based  upon  the 
price  of  com.  Observations  had  shown  the  average  ration  of  com  to 
hog  supply  to  be  about  12  bushels  of  com  to  100  pounds  of  pork,  and 
that  as  the  ratio  varied  the  stock  of  hogs  in  the  country  increased  or 
fell  off.  It  was  mandatory,  therefore,  to  maintain  at  least  this  ratio 
if  a  hog  supply  equal  to  that  then  existing  was  to  be  maintained. 
Indeed,  the  commission  believed  that  in  order  to  bring  hog  produc- 
tion back  to  normal  a  ratio  of  13.3  to  1  would  be  necessary. 

Two  days  after  the  receipt  of  these  findings,  the  Meat  Division  of 
the  Food  Administration  was  created  in  Chicago  under  the  general 
direction  of  Mr.  John  P.  Cotton.  Acting  on  the  basis  of  the  above 
report,  he  checked  the  fall  in  prices  at  the  central  markets  by  declar- 
ing that  the  price  of  hogs  until  further  notice  would  not  "  go  below 
$16^  per  hundredweight  for  the  average  of  the  packer's  droves  on 
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the  Chicago  market."*  This  price  was  to  be  maintained  through 
the  control  which  the  Food  Administration  had  over  the  buying  of 
the  Allies,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Bed  Cross,  the  Belgian  relief, 
and  the  neutrals,'  which  together  constituted  a  considerable  factor 
on  the  market.  He  further  stated  that,  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
1918  hog  crop  and  bring  it  back  to  normal,  the  Food  Administration 
would  try  to  stabilize  that  price  so  that  the  farmer  could  ^^  count  on 
getting  for  each  100  pounds  of  hog  ready  for  the  market  13  times  the 
average  cost  per  bushel  of  the  com  fed  into  the  hogs." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was  not  a  guaranty  on  the 
part  of  the  Food  Administration.  In  fact,  the  Food  Administra- 
tion had  no  financial  or  statutory  means  of  giving  such  a  guarantee. 
It  was  merely  a  statement  of  intention  and  policy. 

Close  surveillance  was  kept  by  the  Food  Administration  over  the 
market  after  November  3  and  methods  were  adopted  to  maintain 
prices  in  accordance  with  their  outlined  policy.  In  January,  1918, 
conditions  became  unfavorable.  Prices  had  fallen  to  $15.97.'  It 
appeared  doubtful  whether  the  Food  Administration  would  be  able 
to  keep  the  market  up  to  the  $15.50  basis.  Accordingly,  the  Food 
Administration  exerted  all  efforts  toward  securing  orders  and  tided 
over  the  emergency.  Prices  for  February,  1918,  averaged  $16.55. 
There  follows  a  table  showing  the  average  actual  prices  of  corn, 
mixed,  cash  No.  3,  at  Chicago  from  January,  1913,  to  December,  1918, 
and  those  for  live  hogs,  bulk  of  sales : 

ACTUAL  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  CORN  AND  HOGS  AT  CHICAGO,  1913-I918.« 

COHN,  MIXED,  CASH  NO.  S. 

(Per  bushel.] 


Month. 


January — 
February.. 

March 

Ajjril 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October  ... 
November. 
December. 


191] 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

10.4788 

10.6175 

10.7135 

10.7500 

10.9660 

.4891 

.6169 

.7326 

.7375 

.9050 

.4945 

.6403 

.7160 

.7158 

1.1243 

.5481 

.6678 

.7610 

.7417 

L4723 

.5688 

.6030 

.7585 

.7500 

L6466 

.6072 

.7244 

.7431 

.7167 

1.6921 

.6150 

.7060 

.7878 

.7767 

2.0478 

.7385 

.8130 

.8013 

.8635 

1.7917 

.7472 

.7891 

.7431 

.8569 

2.0681 

.6050 

.7338 

.6246 

.9572 

1.9944 

.7183 

.6863 

.6291 

.9728 

2.2600 

.6647 

.6425 

.6575 

.9092 

1.5635 

1918 


n.5975 
1.6760 
1.6875 
1.5833 
1.4500 
1.4300 
1.5350 
1.63S0 
1.5358 
1.2S33 
1-2725 
1.4050 


*Nov.  3,  1917. 

'  See  statement  on  **  The  centralisation  of  Crovornment  and  Allied  food  purchasers  *'  Id 
the  latter  part  of  this  chapter. 

*  A  survey  of  hog  and  corn  prices  from  Janiiary,  1913,  to  December,  1918,  throws  con- 
siderable llRht  upon  the  conditions  in  the  pork  Industry.  The  advance  in  the  price  of 
hogs  over  the  prewar  average  appears  at  first  glance  to  have  been  considerable.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  com  Is  the  chief  fodder  consumed  in  the  raialiig 
of  hogs  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  the  matured  animal  represents  com 
costs.  Com  prices  during  the  period  dealt  with  rose  from  a  prewar  (July  1,  1918,  to 
June  80,  1914)  average  of  $0,679  per  bushel  to  $1,697  per  bushel  in  January,  1918,  an 
increase  of  133  per  cent,  as  against  hog  prices  which  rose  from  $8,309  per  hundred- 
weight in  the  prewar  year  to  $10,976  per  hundredweight  In  January,  1918,  an  increaae 
of  91  per  cent. 

*  Quotations  for  corn,  mixed,  cash  No.  3,  are  from  the  Dally  Trade  Bulletin,  and  those  for 
live  hogs  (bulk  of  sales)  from  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  Department  of  Agrlcultare. 
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ACTUAL  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  PRICES  OP  CORN  AND  HOGS  AT  CHICAGO, 

1013-101»~CoiiUnued. 

LIVK  HOOS. 

[Bulk  of  sales.] 
[Per  100  pounds.) 


Month. 

1013 

1014 

1015 

1016 

1017 

1018 

Jftntmry . . 

C7.4500 
8.1750 
0.1250 
8.8250 
8.5000 
8.6000 
0.0750 
8.3750 
8.3750 
8.20UO 
7.8000 
7.7600 

$8.1750 
8.5500 
8.6000 
8.4750 
8.2375 
8.1000 
0.0000 
8.0000 
8.5750 
7.7750 
7.6250 
7.2000 

16.8000 
6.6750 
6.7250 
7.2000 
7.4000 
7.4000 
7.1000 
6.0250 
7.3500 
7.7250 
6.C250 
6.3500 

$7.2500 

8.2500 

0.4500 

0.6250 

0.0500 

0.5750 

0.7250 

ia2250 

10.6000 

10.0500 

0.5750 

0.4250 

$10.8000 
12.4500 
14.3250 
15.6760 
15.0750 
15.1500 
15.2500 
17.2600 
18.2000 
17.1250 
16.0500 
17.0500 

$15. 0750 

Pe^ifuahr ..,. 

16.5500 

March... 

16.875n 
16.850) 

April 

M>y ::::::::::: 

June 

16.7750 
16.4250 

W 

Angust 

September 

17.6250 
18.7500 
10.3750 

October 

16.7500 

Noi?Binber 

16.6250 

December 

17.0000 

The  salutary  effects  of  controlled  purchases  were  apparent  through 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1918.  In  August,  however,  receipts  at  the 
packing  centers  began  to  decrease,  since  the  1918  hog  supply  was  late 
in  maturing.  The  immediate  consequence,  of  course,  was  a  rising  itiar- 
ket,  and  hog  prices  went  to  $18.75  in  August  and  $19,375  in  September.' 
Bat  the  interests  of  the  consuming  public  demanded  a  limit  to  this 
upward  rise,  and  lest  it  go  beyond  bounds  the  Food  Administration 
onoe  more  assumed  control  of  the  market.  On  this  occasion  a  reversal 
of  the  method  used  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  was  applied,  and 
European  orders,  which  were  an  important  part  of  the  then  existing 
demand,  were  withheld. 

Meanwhile,  a  subcommittee,  the  national  agricultural  advisory 
board,  a  body  appointed  in  the  early  spring  by  Mr.  Hoover  and  Secre- 
tary Houston  to  supervise  live-stock  production,  had  been  considering 
methods  to  be  further  employed  by  the  Food  Administration  in  ad- 
ministering its  policy  of  controlling  hog  prices.  On  September  26 
this  committee  recommended  that  in  placing  orders  for  pork  products 
the  Food  Administration  require  the  packers  with  whom  such  orders 
were  placed  to  agree  to  a  definite  price  basis,  determined  in  advance 
from  month  to  month,  for  the  purchase  of  their  hogs,  and  that  orders 
be  based  upon  such  an  agreed  price  basis.  It  was  also  suggested  that 
the  Food  Administration  announce  its  intention  of  maintaining  a 
minimum  hog  price  of  at  least  $15.50  throughout  the  period  of  the  war. 
Both  recommendations  were  formulated  into  a  definite  policy  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Food  Administration  with  some  50  packers.^  The 
latter  agreed  to  maintain  through  the  varying  seasons,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, a  $15.56  minimum  for  average  droves,  as  well  as  to  maintain 
the  October  price  on  a  basis  of  about  13  to  1,  or  an  average  of  approxi- 
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mately  $18.50.  Attempts  would  also  be  made,  they  agreed,  to  prevent 
fluctuations  of  more  than  50  cents  per  100  pounds  in  any  one  week. 

The  pork  situation  seemed  to  be  settled  and  producer  and  consumer 
had  been  provided  for  when  peace  talk  became  current.  The  fear  of 
cheap  Argentine  and  South  African  corn  resulted  in  a  considerable 
decline  in  corn  prices,^  which,  it  was  feared,  would  break  the  hog 
market.  Swine  producers,  anticipating  a  fall  in  price,  rushed  their 
stock  to  the  market  in  large  numbers,  which  action  in  itself  was  bound 
further  to  lower  hog  prices.  Thus,  while  the  supply  of  hogs  had  in- 
creased only  8  per  cent  over  the  supply  of  1917,  the  arrival  of  hogs  at 
the  seven  great  markets  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  October  was 
27  per  cent  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous 
year.  The  result,  of  course,  was  a  failure  to  maintain  the  price  basis 
agreed  upon  for  October.^ 

The  continued  demands  of  the  Allies  and  the  prospective  post-war 
requirements  necessitated  immediate  remedying  of  the  situation  and 
a  new  basis  of  price  determination  was  decided  upon.  The  13  to  1 
standard  was  laid  aside,  and  packers  participating  in  Government 
Orders  agreed  not  to  purchase  hogs,  during  November,  at  less  than 
a  daily  minimum  price  of  $17.50  per  100  pounds  for  the  average  of 
packers'  droves;  and  further  pledged  themselves  to  buy  no  hogs 
other  than  "throw-outs  "  ^  at  less  than  $16.50.  But,  if  the  plan  was 
to  succeed,  it  was  necessary  to  take  measures  against  a  repetition  of 
the  experience  of  October.  Supervision  of  markets,  clearly,  and 
measures  looking  to  a  regulation  of  the  flow  of  hogs  in  accordance 
with  the  capacity  of  the  packing  houses  at  the  various  centers  were 
equally  essential.  The  execution  of  this  task  was  assigned  to  a  price- 
stabilization  committee,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Agriculture,  hog  producers,  and  the 
packers.  This  committee  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  hog  receipts 
at  the  various  important  markets  and,  through  a  system  of  embargoes 
and  car  allotments,  controlled  shipments.  Receipts  in  excess  of  the 
capacity  of  slaughtering  plants  and  the  overstocking  of  primary 
markets  were  prevented,  and  thus  the  likelihood  of  a  recurrence  of 
certain  earlier  difficulties  reduced. 

Hog  prices  continued  stable  at  about  $17.50  throughout  November, 
and  through  agreement  this  price  was  continued  through  December,* 
January,  and  February. 

»  See  preceding  table  for  com  prices. 

2  The  influenza  epidemic  which  curtailed  pork  consumption,  and  temporarily  decreased 
the  labor  stnff  of  the  packers  about  25  per  cent,  was  another  contributory  factor  In  this 
connection. 

"  "  Throw-outs  **  were  defined  as  pigs  under  130  pounds,  stags,  boars,  thin  sows,  and 
skips. 

*  See  preceding  price  table. 
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Beef  production, — ^The  regulations  pertaining  to  the  beef  supply, 
by  comparison  with  those  for  hog  control,  were  few  and  simple. 
Fpon  the  advice  of  the  producers,  no  action  was  taken  to  stabilize 
beef  in  the  fall  of  1917,  when  the  first  investigations  were  made  in 
anticipation  of  stabilizing  hog  prices.  The  control  over  beef  prices 
was  exercised  almost  entirely  by  regulating  demand  and  supply, 
and  there  were  never  many  or  elaborate  agreements  dealing  with 
the  price  of  beef. 

The  military  and  allied  demands  for  beef  were  considerably 
smaller  than  those  for  pork,  and  they  were  not  suflScient  in  volume 
to  exert  more  than  a  temporary  influence  on  price.  It  was  there- 
fore impossible  to  apply  to  the  beef  market  the  same  method  of  con- 
trol that  characterized  pork  control.  Meatless  days  and  meatless 
meals  were  instituted  as  a  conservation  measure  at  various  times* 
and  seemed  to  effect  enormous  savings.  In  fact,  over  140,000,000 
pounds  of  beef  had  been  conserved  in  the  four  months  ending  Febru- 
ary 28, 1918.2  However,  the  rising  price  of  feed  stuffs  and  the  fall- 
ing tendency  in  the  price  of  steers  (the  latter  caused  in  part  by 
the  large  seasonal  flow  of  cattle  to  market)  brought  to  the  fore  the 
question  of  cattle  prices,  and  it  was  thought  that  measures  similar 
to  those  taken  in  the  case  of  hog  producers  would  have  to  be  applied 
to  cattle  raisers  and  feeders.  On  March  16  the  Food  Administra- 
tion announced  that  it  would  attempt  to  relieve  the  cattle  situation 
by  increasing  the  proportion  of  its  purchases  of  higher  grades  of 
beef.  In  early  March  the  daily  meatless  meal  request  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  onlv  restriction  asked  of  consumers  was  the  beefless 
and  porkless  Tuesday.  On  March  30,  the  meatless  day  was  entirely 
removed  ^  for  a  period  of  30  days.  The  usual  seasonal  decline  in 
the  volume  of  animals  coming  to  market  began  in  early  May  and 
immediately  became  reflected  in  the  market  prices. 

*The  meaUef»  day  was  inaiif^urnted  on  Nov.  1,  1918.  Every  public  eating  place,  as 
well  as  all  families,  were  asked  to  pledge  themselves  to  eat  no  ment  on  one  day  each 
week.  On  Jan.  28,  1918,  President  Wilson  in  a  proclamation  asked  for  furth6r  conserva- 
tion of  beef,  pork,  and  mutton,  and  requested  that  '*  Tuesday  be  observe<I  as  meatless  day 
in  each  week,'*  and  that  '*  one  meatless  meal  be  observed  in  each  day." 

'Tbe  Food  Adminiatration  on  F'eb.  22,  1018,  in  outlining  the  results  of  conservation  In 
ft  press  notice,  said  in  part : 

'*FVom  the  Ist  of  November,  when  the  meatless  day  was  instituted,  to  the  end  of 
Febniary  the  estimated  slauirhter  of  cattle  In  the  United  States  will  amount  to  a  mini- 
mum of  3,800,000,000  pounds  of  beef.  The  export  of  beef  to  the  Allies  during  this  period 
will  reach  approximately  165,000,000  pounds.  «  •  •  The  stocks  of  beef  in  the  cold- 
storage  warehouses  will  be  approximately  the  same  at  the  end  of  February  that  they 
were  at  the  end  of  October.  •  •  *  The  average  prewar  exports  of  beef  for  4  months 
was  about  25,000,000  pounds,  and,  therefore,  the  amount  of  conservation  realized  has 
been,  roughly,   140.000.000  pounds." 

'  Since  the  ostensible  purpose  of  the  *'  meatless  day  "  was  to  connerve  the  supply  and 
thereby  provide  sufficient  meat  for  the  Allies,  the  effect  of  such  meatless  days  upon  the 
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Further  requests  for  conservation  and  economies  in  the  use  of 
meat  were  issued  by  the  Food  Administration.^  But,  in  spite  of 
economies,  the  war  demands  for  beef  remained  far  in  excess  of  our 
surplus.  The  Food  Administration  was  having  difficulty  in  securing 
for  overseas  shipments  the  grades  of  beef  most  economical  to  ship. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  reduce  somewhat  the  desired  weights  and 
to  postpone  certain  orders.  On  June  18,  further  economies  were 
asked  for,  and  several  requests  were  made  of  households  and  public 
eating  places  to  limit  the  weekly  consumption  of  beef  to  certain 
specified  amounts.  Droughts  in  the  Southwest,  in  Montana  and  ad- 
jacent States  two  months  later,  however,  and  the  accompanying 
large  runs  of  cattle  to  markets,  made  the  continuance  of  beef  con- 
servation impracticable,  and  on  August  15,  1918,  requests  for  the 
conservation  of  beef  were  rescinded.  The  public  was  then  asked 
to  purchase  cuts  from  light  weight  cattle,  since  these  were  being 


price  of  lire  Bteers  Is  of  interest.     The  prices  of  steers  at  Chicago   from   1913  to  1918 
follow.    Their  trend  from  October,  1917,  on  is  especially  slgniflcant. 

Prieet  cftUen  at  Chieofo,  1913-191$. 


Choice  to  prime: 

January 

February. . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November. . 

December. . . 
Good  to  choice: 

January..  .. 

February. . . 

March 

.     Anrll 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. . 

October./.. 

November. . 

December. . . 
Native  beef: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

MAy 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November. . 
December... 


19.0125 
8.912& 
8.940D 
8.8938 
8.6563 
8.7800 
8.9876 
8.8875 
9.0750 
9.1250 
8.9563 
8.9200 

8.3563 
8.4063 
a5600 
8.5000 
8.2563 
8.4850 
8.7188 
8.5063 
8.6650 
8.6500 
8.5063 
8.4450 

7.9250 
&0625 
&2709 
8.2250 
8.0300 
8.2333 
8.2125 
8.2400 
8.4125 
8.4000 
8.2600 
8.2125 


19.2250 

9.2260 

9.3650 

9.2750 

9.1250 

9.1600 

9.6760 

10.0800 

10.5250 

10.4500 

10.2188 

9.7750 


99.1585 
8.8038 
8.6607 
8.3313 
8.6450 
9.2688 
9.9063 
9.8100 
9.7313 
9.6875 
9.9400 
9.6875 


8.7563 

8.6333 

8.6.175 

8.1750 

8.6550 

8.2333 

8.7125 

8.0313 

8.7250 

8.5900 

8.7050 

8.9568 

9.2168 

9.2126 

9.6200 

9.2900 

9.7313 

8.9500 

9.4313 

8.8750 

9.4063 

8.8450 

8.9125 

8.4875 

8.4700 

8.2400 

8.3125 

7.5125 

8.4375 

7.7375 

8.5000 

7.6250 

8.4300 

8.2000 

8.5625 

6.7625 

8.9250 

9.2500 

9.0100 

9.0625 

9.3500 

8.9625 

9.0800 

8.8900 

8.8333 

8.7250 

8.4375 

8.4900 

99.4800 

9.2913 

9.6813 

9.7375 

10.0000 

11.0063 

10.7000 

10.5750 

10.8750 

10.9650 

11.5125 

11.6250 

8.6650 

8.4688 

8.9688 

9.1188 

9.4600 

10.2625 

9.9850 

9.8500 

9.8000 

9.9050 

10.3500 

10.2917 

8.4060 
8.2125 
8.7250 
9.0600 
9.3625 
9.8000 
9.3760 
9.4125 
9.5600 
9.6125 
10.0075 
10. 1100 


SI  1.4100 
11.8628 
12.4500 
12.9900 
13.2438 
13.3625 
13.5300 
14.3188 
16.3375 
16.5150 
15.6063 
14.2250 

10.5300 
11. 1313 
11.8680 
12.3100 
12. 4750 
12.5500 
12.6600 
13. 1750 
14.9873 
14.6750 
14.3875 
13.2350 

10.1500 
10.4375 
11.0900 
11.7125 
11.6833 
12.1000 
12.4000 
12.5125 
13.0700 
11.7000 
11. 1375 
11. 1167 


S13.7688 
13.7188 
13.8875 
16.0800 
17.4750 
17.8063 
18.1438 
18.6000 
19.3050 
19.1750 
19.487$ 
19.8350 

13.1135 
13.0750 
13.2313 
15.17S0 
16.4167 
17.1750 
17.6250 
17.8250 
18.4100 
17.8563 
18.1563 
18.3600 

12.0350 
11.9635 
12.5400 
14.7000 
15.4375 
15.7500 
16.0875 
15.7BO0 
15.0500 
14.3750 
15.0200 
15.0500 


1  On  May  3  a  statement  was  Issued  to  the  effect  that  the  Food  Administration  was  de- 
sirous of  securing  economy  In  the  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  meats  without  the  reinstal- 
lation of  the  meatless  day.  The  public  was  asked  rigorously  to  eliminate  all  waste  and  to 
reduce  the  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  meats  and  poultry,  more  particularly  beef.  The 
BubstitiitlOD  of  milk  products  and  fish  was  urged. 
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rushed  upon  the  market  from  the  drought-stricken  areas.^  From 
the  midsummer  of  1918,  on  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  no  regu- 
lations directly  affecting  the  price  of  live  cattle  were  put  into  effect. 
On  August  16,  to  be  sure,  the  Food  Administration  announced  a 
series  of  prices  which  it  would  pay  for  beef,  September  delivery, 
such  prices  to  vary  in  accordance  with  the  weights  of  dressed  steers. 
But  it  appears  that  this  plan  proved  impracticable,  for  four  weeks 
later  the  method  of  purchasing  beef  was  changed^  and  a  new  plan 
of  purchasing  beef  on  a  basis  of  quality  irrespective  of  weight  was 
adopted. 

The  licensing  of  the  meat  industry. — ^Although  the  main  instru- 
ment of  price  control  over  beef  and  pork  was  the  regulation  of  the 
markets  through  purchases  by  the  Food  Administration,  the  regu- 
lation of  profits  and  the  general  supervision  over  the  activities  of 
the  packing  industry  was  attained  through  the  licensing  system.  Be- 
fore availing  itself  of  the  license  privilege  the  Food  Administration 
called  upon  the  packers  for  opinions  and  suggestions  relative  to  the 
ways  and  means  of  control.  The  idea  of  placing  the  packing  in- 
dustry under  license  appears  to  have  been  generally  approved,  and 
on  November  1,  1917,  in  accordance  with  President  Wilson's  procla- 
mation of  October  8  previous,  the  packing  industry  (i.  e.,  "  importers, 
producers,  and  packers  of  fresh,  canned,  or  cured  beef,  pork,  or  mut- 
ton") became  subject  to  license  by  the  Food  Administration. 

Specific  exception,  however,  was  made  of  packers  whose  gross  sales 
were  less  than  $100,000  per  year.  The  latter  were  provided  for,  in 
part,  under  the  license  requirements  for  producers  of  lard  and  cook- 
ing fats  ^  and  by  subsequent  proclamations  which  included  operators 
of  stockyards,"  dealers  in  "live  or  dead  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or 
goats,''  *  and  distributors  and  producers  of  animal  fats  and  oils,  and 
casings  for  sausages. '^ 

The  purpose  of  the  licensing  system  was  to  reduce  the  cost  of  dis- 
tribution from  producer  to  consumer  and  to  eliminate  profiteering, 
and  the  general  method  of  attaining  this  end  was  the  prescribing 
of  certain  fixed  margins  of  profit  over  cost.  The  packing  industry, 
however,  because  of  its  complicated  ramifications  and  the  variety  of 
by-products,  was  not  readily  amenable  to  this  form  of  regulation, 
and  other  means  soon  were  necessary  for  its  control. 

In  determining  the  methods  of  regulation  applicable,  the  pack- 
ing industry  divides  itself  naturally  into  three  parts — the  five  great 

*  Compare  the  price  tendency  of  "  native  beef  steers,  carload  lots,"  In  which  the  bulk 
of  light  weight  cattle  Is  inclnded,  with  the  price  tendency  of  "  heavy  "  and  "  corn  fed  " 
■teen  for  July,  August,  and  September. 

'  See  presidential  proclamation  of  Oct.  8,  1917. 

'See  presidential  proclamation  of  June  18,  1918. 

*See  presidential  proclamation  of  Sept.  6,  1918. 

*See  presidential  proclamation  of  Nov.  2,  1918. 
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packers  whose  individual  annual  sales  exceed  $100,000,000;  a  con- 
siderable number  of  smaller  packers  whose  sales  each  year  are  more 
than  $100,000;  and,  finally,  packers  whose  annual  business  amounted 
to  less  tlian  $100,000. 

Immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  Meat  Division  of  the 
Food  Administration,  regulations  for  the  control  of  the  meat  indus- 
try were  formulated.  The  outstanding  feature  of  these  regulations 
was  the  linwtation  upon  profits  which  was  partly  made  by  fixing 
the  return  allowable  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  case  of  the  larger 
packers,  and  partly  by  prescribing  a  maximum  return  on  gross  sales 
in  the  case  of  the  smaller. 

Licensees  with  annual  sales  exceeding  $100p00pOO. — So  many  and 
diverse  are  the  activities  of  the  modern,  large  packing  plants  that 
the  industry  may  be  said  to  consist  of  independent  unite  which  have 
little  connection  with  each  other.  Many  of  the  by-products,  indeed, 
bear  little  relation  to  slaughtered  live  stock.  Then  there  are  con- 
nected with  the  packing  industry  such  activities  as  the  making  of 
cartons  and  advertising  materials  which  commonly  comprise  indi- 
vidual business  units  in  themselves ;  as  well  as  banks,  stockyards,  and 
the  like,  all  of  which  to-day  play  an  important  part  in  plant  opera- 
tion. It  was  therefore  necessary  for  the  Food  Administration  arbi- 
'  trarily  to  separate  the  industry  into  individual  units  for  licensing 
purposes.  Three  divisions  were  made  and  different  regulations  pro- 
mulgated for  each. 

Those  activities  directly  connected  with  and  incidental  to  the 
slaughtering  of  live  stock  and  the  products  of  slaughtered  animals, 
as  well  as  the  preservation  and  shipping  of  meat  products,  were  placed 
in  class  I,  and  profits  from  these  activities  limited  to  9  per  cent  of 
the  investment  (including  borrowed  capital)  per  year,  representing 
substantially  the  prewar  returns.^ 

A  second  class  was  made  up  of  those  branches  of  the  packing  in- 
dustry which  had  to  do  with  products  (food  or  otherwise)  which  con- 
tained either  in  value  or  bulk  few  or  no  materials  derived  from 
slaughtered  live  stock.  Highly  fabricated  by-products  were  also  in- 
cluded in  this  class,  and  the  annual  profits  were  fixed  at  a  maximum 
of  15  per  cent  of  the  investment.     The  raising,  fattening,  and  feeding 

*  Immediately  following  tho  iRSuance  of  tbesp  regulations,  a  protect  wan  made  by  the 
6  lar^e  packers,  their  contention  being  that  a  maximum  profit  of  9  per  cent  might  limit 
their  borrowing  capucity.  They  also  stattMl  that  «uch  a  profit  would  not  yield  them 
Bufllcient  to  pay  for  thp  necessary  expansion  of  plant  and  equipment  and  that  no  new 
capital  would  be  found  for  this  purpose  during  the  war.  Mr.  Hoover  appears  to  have 
allayed  these  fears  by  his  statement  that  there  could  be  no  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  banking  community  In  the  packer's  earning  capacity,  especially  since  the  export 
demand  for  their  product  was  larger  than  the  country's  supply.  He  also  said  that  if  the 
packers  "  exhausted  their  abilities  to  find  capital  and  exhausted  their  abilities  for  coi^ 
struction  out  of  their  earnings,  and  that  if  the  Government  required  specific  extensions  of 
plant  to  meet  war  needs,  these  would  be  considered  upon  their  merits  from  time  to  time.** 
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of  live  stock;  slaughtering  and  packing  in  foreign  countries;  the 
operation  of  banks  and  loan  institutions  dealing  in  futures;  and  in- 
yestments  in  concerns  not  formerly  treated  as  a  department  of  a  pack- 
ing enterprise,  however,  were  specifically  exempted  from  the  profit 
limitations. 

Certain  principles  were  applied  to  the  determination  of  profits  and 
investment.  The  latter  was  defined  to  include  only  those  investments 
owned  by  the  licensee  and  actually  and  necessarily  used  in  his  business, 
and  was  to  consist  of  the  actual  investment  in  land,  buildings,  and 
equipment,  the  value  of  stocks  held,  and  other  especially  designated 
factors.  The  same  methods  used  in  determining  investment  values  in 
the  year  ending  November  1, 1917,  were  to  be  applied  to  future  valua- 
tions. The  latter  principle  was  also  to  be  applied  to  the  determina- 
tion of  profits  during  1917-18,  and  provisions  were  made  for  deprecia- 
tion of  plants,  repairs,  and  other  items.  It  is  significant  that  a 
special  rule  was  incorporated  prohibiting  unreasonably  hsge  salaries 
or  other  compensations. 

Licensees  were  required  to  close  their  books  at  least  once  in  10 
weeks  and  report  to  the  Food  Administration  any  information  re- 
quested by  the  Meat  Division  relative  to  investments,  sales,  and 
profits.  In  this  way  the  Food  Administration  was  enabled  to  watch 
closely  the  returns  of  the  individual  packers,  and  in  order  that 
reports  might  be  verified,  the  individual  licensees  were  compelled 
to  give  to  representatives  of  the  Meat  Division  access  to  all  records 
and  accounts.  The  Food  Administration,  however,  was  not  con- 
tent to  rest  even  with  this  check.  In  order  that  every  part  of  an 
individual  packer's  business  might  be  supervised,  it  further  required 
that  it  be  given  access  to  the  books  and  records  of  every  corporation, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  its  business,  in  which  a  licensee  held 
half  or  more  of  the  capital  stock. 

Licensees  with  cmnual  soi^s  of  less  tJuzn  $100f)00(X)0. — ^The  greater 
part  of  the  licensed  packers  came  within  this  category.  Since  there 
were  not  so  many  diversifications  in  these  smaller  plants,  it  was  not 
denned  necessary  to  make  the  distinctions  between  various  branches 
as  was  the  case  with  the  larger  plants.  Accordingly,  the  aggregate 
business  of  the  licensee  was  taken  as  a  unit  and  a  maximum  profit 
equal  to  2J  per  cent  of  the  gross  value  of  sales  was  prescribed. 
Tliose  activities,  however,  which  were  exempted  from  profit  limita- 
tions as  applied  to  the  larger  packers,  as  well  as  the  operation  of  in- 
dependent retail  stores  or  markets,  were  to  be  excluded  in  comput- 
ing sales.  Accounting  methods  were  regulated  in  a  manner  similar 
to  those  of  the  larger  packers. 

The  administration  of  the  license  system  over  meat. — Tlie  inaugu- 
ration of  the  license  system  did  not  remedy  the  many  difficulties  con- 
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fronting  the  Food  Ailministration.  The  demands  of  the  fighting 
forces  were  continually  growing  and^  although  the  interests  of  the 
live-stock  producei-s  were  under  constant  survey  of  the  Meat  Division, 
it  was  evident  tliat  many  of  the  measures  of  the  administration  were 
"  developing  discontent  and  criticism  in  sections  of  the  producing 
community."  *  Conditions  had  come  to  such  a  pass,  in  fact,  that  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  ^^  study  the  entire  situation  in  regard  to  the 
meat  industry  and  the  steps  that  should  be  taken  in  regard  thereto.^  ^ 
On  April  1,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hoover,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  determine  a  war  policy  respecting  the  meat  industry. 

An  investigation  of  the  situation  resulted  in  no  radical  changes  in 
administration.  The  continuation  of  regulations  was  recommended, 
as  well  as  the  bi-monthly  auditing  of  the  packers'  profit  returns,  and 
the  installation  of  uniform  accounting  methods  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  which  had  already  been  started.  It  was  suggested  that 
such  maximum  profit  regulations  as  were  then  in  effect  should  be 
continued  until  July  1,  and  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
report  upon  the  reasonableness  of  these  maxima  in  the  meantime. 
The  packers,  they  recommended,  should  report  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  publication  in  the  market  reports,  the  wholesale 
prices  received  for  meat  products  and  the  transfer  value  of  the  prin- 
cipal by-products  of  their  meat  departments. 

Among  other  plans  suggested  by  the  committee  was  the  extension 
of  the  activities  of  the  food  purchase  board,  looking  to  a  coordination 
of  all  official  purchases  of  packing-house  products.  Such  purchases 
ought,  it  was  said,  be  made  at  prices  sufficient  to  insure  production 
and  should  be  applied  likewise  to  purchases  of  the  public.  The  com- 
mittee recommended,  too,  an  investigation  of  the  retail  end  of  meat 
distribution  and  the  control,  of  refrigerator  cars  by  the  Railroad 
Administration. 

The  most  important  actual  departure  resulting  from  this  investi- 
gation of  the  packing  industry  was  the  licensing  of  the  stockyards. 
A  presidential  proclamation  of  June  18,  1918,  required  all  operators 
of  stockyards,  all  buyers,  tradei-s,  and  others  who  operated  in  connec- 
tion with  stockyards  "to  secure  licenses  on  or  before  July  25,  WIS.'^ 
The  supervision  and  regulation  of  these  licensees  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  A  system  of  animal  grad- 
ing was  immediately  put  into  effect,  and  licensees  were  i-equired  to 
make  daily  repoi-ts  of  the  distribution  and  destination  of  live  stock, 
meats,  and  other  products  from  the  principal  packing  points. 

The  licensing  in  September  of  dealers  in  live  or  dead  meat  ammals 
brought  the  meat  industry  under  still  further  control.    Four  days 

*  See  Mr.  Hoorer's  letter  to  President  Wlluon,  Mar.  26,  1918. 
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after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  manufacturers  and  distributors  of 
sausage  casings  were  licensed,  and  that  regulatory  measure  was  the 
final  cMie  imposed  upon  the  packing  industry,  though  it  was  also  the 
first  to  be  withdrawn.^ 

The  results  of  meat  eowtroh — ^American  exports  of  beef  prior  to 
1915  had  reached  their  higii  point  in  1906  and  were  of  little  conse- 
qoenee  generally.  Indeed,  from  1906  on  beef  shipments  to  Europe 
declined,  and  by  the  fiscal  year  1914  they  had  viitually  terminated.^ 
With  the  opening  of  the  World  War  and  the  tremendous  loss  of  other 
shipping  American  exports  to  Europe  experienced  a  phenomenal  rise, 
and  the  12  months  ending  June,  1915,  witnessed  an  increase  of  2,700 
per  cent  over  the  exports  of  the  previous  fiscal  year.  With  the  en- 
traace  of  the  United  States  into  the  ranks  of  the  belligerents  there 
was  a  still  further  increase  in  exports,  which  in  the  fiscal  year  1918 
reached  467,873,000  pounds.' 

Pork  exports,  likewise  in  large  demand  by  our  European  Allies,  also 
increased  considerably  during  the  jperiod  of  the  war,  and  shipments 
in  1918  were  about  360  per  cent  larger  than  those  of  1914.^  This 
increase,  indeed,  is  evidence  of  the  Food  Administration's  success  in 
its  attempts  to  enlar-ge  shipments  of  pork  to  the  Allies.  It  is  signifi- 
cant to  note,  despite  the  enormous  increase  in  exports,  that  the  hogs 
reported  in  the  United  States  on  January  1,  1919,  numbered 
75,587,000   as   against  70,978,000  on   the   same   date    in    1918,   and 

^Tbeee  JJce&f«ea  expired  oa  Jan.  10,    1919. 

*  Exports  to  Europe  of  caimed,  fresh,  pickled,  and  cured  beef  In  the  flncai  year  ending 
Jane,  1D06,  equaled  413,865,267  pounds.  By  1912  they  had  dwindled  to  34,940,787 
pounds,  and  in  1914  they  were  only  9»611,914  pounds. 

*Tlie  tr«Mi  of  be^  exports  is  presented  in  the  following  tal>le  of  shlpmcDts  to  Europe 
for  the  fiscal  years  1915-1918.  Data  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
neree.  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  : 

Vnited  States  exportu  of  canned,  fresh,  picJclcd,  and  cured  beef  to  Europe,  1915-1918. 

Fiscal  year :  Pounds. 

1914-15 257,121.000 

1915-16 284,  797.  000 

1916-17-- . 271,  194,  000 

1917-18 467,873,000 

*  Below  are  presented  the  Department  of  Commerce  figures  showing  exports  of  bacon,  hams,  and  shoul- 
den  for  the  5  years  ending  June,  1918.  Although  the  relative  increase  for  1918  shipments  as  compared  to 
1914  is  oQDsidenibly  smaDer  than  In  the  ease  of  beef,  the  actual  inoroase  In  pounds  is  much  greater,  some 
725.000,000  more  pounds  having  been  shipped  in  IfllS  than  in  1914. 

United  Siatea  exports  of  hog  products  to  Europe,  19t4-LV8. 


Pradnot. 

1913-14 

1914-ir> 

Pounds. 
321,820.000 
191.110,000 

1915-16 

Pounds. 
524,379.000 
962,878  000 

1916-17 

1917-18 

Bsoon 

Pounds, 
166,917,000 
150,717,000 

Pounds. 
531. 2W,  000 
24,5,328,000 

■ 

Pounds. 
750,879,000 

Huns  and  Bfaouldo3 

392,000,000 

Total 

8I7,<S4,000 

5U,  900, 000 

787,257,000 

776,503.000 

1,112,879,000 
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67,503,000  in  January,  1917,  while  the  hogs  marketed  in  the  year 
1918  numbered  69,854,700  as  compared  with  57,483,800  in  1917.*' 

The  beef  situation,  in  like  manner,  appears  to  have  been  radically 
changed  during  the  past  three  years.  The  number  of  cattle  slaugh- 
tered in  1918  totaled  approximately  2,000,000  more  than  in  1917, 
representing  a  net  increase  of  about  1,000,000,000  pounds  of  beef, 
Vv'hile,  at  the  same  time,  there  were  in  the  United  States  on  January 
1,  1919,  more  cattle  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture.^ 

With  the  rescinding  of  the  export  regulations  of  the  TVar  Trade 
Board,  pertaining  to  shipments  of  meat,  in  March,  1919,  and  the 
consequent  opening  of  foreign  markets  to  individual  packers,  the 
price  agreements  relative  to  hogs  automatically  went  out  of  existence. 
The  control  of  the  market  through  purchases  by  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration was  considerably  diminished,  with  a  resultant  inability  to 
keep  up  hog  prices.  Later  events,  however,  showed  price  agree- 
ments to  be  no  longer  necessary,  for  within  seven  weeks  after  the 
removal  of  the  embargo  on  private  shipments  the  price  of  hogs 
reached  $21.15  per  100  pounds,  the  highest  price  ever  known. 

On  April  1,  1919,  importers,  manufacturers,  storers,  and  distribu- 
tors of  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  lard  were  releasexl  from  license  re- 
fjuirements  by  Prei^idcntial  proclamation,  and  the  paclring  industry 
was  freed  from  war-time  control  by  the  Food  Administration. 


>  A  detailed  statistical  review  of  the  hog  supply  In  the  United  States  as  of  Jan.  1,  from  1910  to  1919,  is 
])rcsentcd  In  the  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  U.  8.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Hogs  in  the  UnUcd  States,  19Vy-m9. 


Year. 


Jan.  1,1910 
Jan.  1,1911 
Jan. 1,1912 
Jan.  1,  1913 
Jan.  1,1914 


Total  num- 
ber. 

Per  cent 
of  preced- 
ing year.  ! 

Year. 

Total  num- 
ber. 

Percent 
of  preced- 
ing year. 

*5S,185.000 

t 

Jan.  1,1915 

64,618,000 
67,706,000 
67,503,000 
70  978,000 
75,587,000 

109.6 

65,620,000 

"  "ii2!8* 

99.7 
93.5 
96.3 

Jan.  1.1916 

104.9 

65,410,000 

Jan.1,1917 

99.6 

61.178,000 

Jan.1.1918 

105.1 

58,933.000 

Jan.1,1919 

106.5 

♦Census  Report  of  Numbers,  Apr.  15, 1910. 


3  The  number  of  cattle,  excluding  milch  cows.  In  the  United  States  at  the  first  of  the  year,  from  1910  to 
1919,  are  presented  below.    ( Data  from  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.) 

Came  other  than  milch  cows  in  the  United  States,  1910-1919, 


Year. 


Jan.  1,1910 
Jan. 1,1911 
Jan.  1,1912 
Jan.  1,1913 
Jan.  1,1914 


Total  num- 
ber. 


•41.178.000 
39,679,000 
37,260.000 
36,030;000 
35,855,000 


Per  cent 
of  preced- 
ing year. 


96.4 
03.9 
96.7 
99.  d 


Year. 

Total  nnm- 
ber. 

Percent 
of  preced- 
ing year. 

Jan. 1,1915 

37,067.009 
39,812.000 
41,689.000 
44  112  000 
44,399,000 

103.4 

Jan.1,1916 

107.4 

Jan.1,1917 

104.7 

Jan. 1,1918 

ias.8 

Jan.1,1919 

100.7 

•Census  Report  of  Numbers,  Apr.  15, 1910. 
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POULTBY    AND    DAIBY    PBODUITS. 

Tlie  problem  wliich  faced  the  Food  Administration  in  regard  to 
poultry  and  dairy  products  was  one  of  profit  control  strictly,  and 
no  definite  price-fixing  was  adopted  throughout  the  period  of  the 
Food  Administration  operation. 

Pcultry. — ^The  perishable  nature  of  fresh  poultry  made  it  virtu- 
ally impossible  to  enforce  any  concrete  price  regulation.  The  greater 
part  of  the  efforts  of  Food  Administration  was  directed  toward 
the  prevention  of  hoarding  and  intertrading  and  to  the  elimination 
of  all  possible  waste.  Thus  the  early  rules  related  to  methods  of 
shipping  and  feeding  poultry,  and  specific  regulations  were  issued 
as  to  methods  of  marketing.  Licensees  were  instructed,  for  example, 
to  keep  their  poultry  moving  to  the  consumer  in  as  direct  a  man- 
ner as  possible,  and  no  resales  were  allowed  within  a  given  branch 
of  the  industry  unless  made  at  a  price  which  was  less  than  or  equal  to 
the  initial  cost  to  the  seller.*  Four  classes  of  dealers  in  fresh  poultry 
were  recognized  and  only  those  sales  were  permitted  which  resulted 
in  poultry  following  the  normal  movement  from  producer  to  con- 
sumer.' 

The  attractive  market  prices  for  poultry  early  in  1918,  as  well  as 
the  high  cost  of  feed  stuff,  were  persuading  many  poultry  raisers  to 
sell  fowl,  which,  if  kept,  would  have  added  to  the  spring  and  summer 
egg  production.  The  idea  of  the  Food  Administration,  however,  was 
to  keep  on  the  farms  those  birds  which  would  be  egg  layers  in  the 
months  to  follow,  thereby  increasing  the  production  of  eggs.  In  this 
way  the  available  market  supply  could  be  enlarged  and  at  the  same 
time  more  eggs  would  go  into  storage  during  the  season  of  high  pro- 
duction at  a  price  which  would  not  necessitate  unreasonable  figures 
during  the  fall  and  winter.  Accordingly,  on  February  11,  1918,  an 
order  of  the  Food  Administration  forbade  licensees  to  ship,  sell,  or 
negotiate  the  sale  of  any  live  or  freshly  killed  hens  or  pullets  until 
April  30, 1918.  The  weather  conditions  of  March  and  April  brought 
about  an  early  laying  and  hatching  period,  and  by  the  middle  of 
April  the  Food  Administration  lifted  its  restriction.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  3,000,000  hens  were  saved  in  the  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Boston  markets  alone. 

The  nature  of  the  frozen-poultry  industry  allowed  a  much  fuller 
control  than  was  possible  with  fresh  poultry,  and  there  was  accord- 

^For  a  limited  period  sales  between  -wholesalers  In  different  cities  were  permitted  at 
an  advance  of  5  per  cent  when  such  sales  were  necessary  to  supply  the  reasonable  require- 
ments of  the  buyer's  business.  In  some  cases  1  sale  between  dealers  in  the  same  branch 
of  the  trade  was  allowed,  but  more  than  1  sale  could  not  be  made  without  the  consent  of 
the  local  food  administrator. 

'  The  classes  so  recognized  were :  Original  packers  and  shippers,  commission  merchants 
snd  wholesalers,  Jobbers  and  suppliers  of  hotels  and  Institutions,  and  retailers. 
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ingly  inaugurated  a  fairly  complete  set  of  rules  limiting  the  profits  of 
the  individual  classes  of  distributors.  The  marketing  of  the  fresh 
poultry  which  goes  into  the  cold-storage  warehouse  is  a  highly  sea- 
sonal affair,  and  the  fowl  producer  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Food 
Administrator.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible  to  fix  the  price  that 
the  packer  should  pay  for  his  poultry,  and  consequently  the  price 
which  he  should  charge  could  not  be  fixed. 

A  maximum  of  6  per  cent  was  fixed  as  the  advance  over  cost  to  be 
allowed  to  packers  on  sales  of  frozen  poultry.  This  margin,  how- 
ever, applied  only  to  regular  sales  within  the  trade — that  is,  sales 
to  commission  merchants,  wholesalers,  or  jobbers.  Many  packers  sell 
directly  to  i^etailers  and  to  hotels,  and  in  that  way  save  the  charges 
of  middlemen.  In  recognition  of  the  economic  advantage  of  elimi- 
nating  middlemen  wherever  possible,  an  additional  advance  of  10 
per  cent  over  the  6  per  cent  maximum  mentioned  above  was  allowed' 
to  packers  who  sold  directly  to  retaileins.  To  those  who  sold  directly 
to  hotels  and  institutions  an  additional  advance  of  15  per  cent  was 
permitted.^ 

The  return  to  commission  merchants  was  limited  to  5  per  cent,  as 
was  also  the  case  with  wholesalers.  However,  in  those  cases  where 
wholesalers  also  sold  as  jobbers,  they  were  allowed  a  profit  of  10  per 
cent  over  cost.  Jobbers  were  permitted  to  sell  their  poultry  at  an 
advance  of  10  per  cent ;  and  for  suppliers  of  hotels  and  institutions 
there  was  set  a  maximum  of  15  per  cent.^ 

Eggs. — ^The  regulations  relating  to  cold-storage  eggs,  as  with  fresh 
eggs  and  fresh  poultry,  were  similar  to  those  for  frozen  poultry.  The 
industry  was  divided  into  four  parts  and  restrictions  were  enforced 
relative  to  intertrading,'^  and  a  maximum  return  was  prescribed  on 
the  sales  of  each  branch.'' 

^  The  regulatloDs  as  first  issued  said  nothing  as  to  extra  margins  allowed  packers  who 
sold  diiectly  to  Jobbers  or  to  suppliers  of  hotels  and  institutions.  An  amendment  of  JTnlj 
26,  1918,  flxed  the  extra  advance  at  5  per  cent,  thus  making  the  total  return  to  packers 
who  eliminated  commission  merchants  or  wholesalers  in  their  transactions  equal  to  11 
per  cent. 

>The  organisation  of  the  trade,  it  is  elBewhere  shown,  is  such  that  poultry  usually 
passes  through  four  hands — (1)  packers  who  sell  to  (2)  commission  merchants  or  whole- 
salers, who  In  turn  dispose  of  their  prodncts  to  i^s  jobbers  or  suppliers  of  hotels  and 
Institutions,  and  (4)  retailers  and  hotols  and  Institutions.  Upon  adding  up  the  various 
roturns  allowed  the  individual  branches  of  the  trade,  the  total  advance  over  the  6  per 
cent  allowed  the  original  packer  amounted  by  the  time  frozen  poultry  reached  the  hands 
of  the  retailer,  to  15  per  cent ;  that  is,  6  per  cent  to  wholesalers  or  commisaion  merchants 
and  10  per  cent  to  jobbers.  Packers  selling  directly  to  retailers,  however,  were  only 
allowed  an  extra  advance  of  10  per  cent,  thereby  saving  5  per  cent  In  distrlbntlve  costs. 
Similarly,  when  poultry  went  directly  into  the  bands  of  suppliers  of  hotels  and  institu- 
tions a  saving  of  J^  per  cent  was  realised,  the  cost  of  distributing  throogh  the  various 
hands  being  20  per  cent,  as  against  15  per  cent  when  sold  by  the  packer  direct  to  hotels, 
etc, 

■An  advance  of  4  per  cent  waa  allowed  on  sales  within  the  same  brancli  of  the  trade, 
but  such  sales  were  limited  to  one  in  numl>er  for  any  lot  of  eggs.  Local  Federal  food 
administrators  had  to  be  informed  of  such  sales,  as  was  also  true  of  poultry. 

*  Original  pa<^er8  storing  in  cold-storage  warehouses  were  allowed  a  profit  of  6  per 
cent  over  cost.    When  packers  sold  to  retailers,  an  additional  advance  of  5  per  cent  over 
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« 

Unlike  the  poultry  regulations,  however,  provision  was  made  foj* 
limiting  the  profits  of  licensed  retailers,  to  whom  were  allowed 
maximum  returns  on  candled  and  selected  eggs  of  15  per  cent.  This 
maximum  was  later  changed  by  the  Retail  Section  of  the  DiWibution 
of  Perishables  to  the  definite  sum  of  7  cents  for  cash-and-carry  stores 
and  8  cents  for  credit-and-delivery  stores,  and  any  advance  over  cost 
in  excess  of  this  amount  was  considered  as  a  violation  of  the 
re&sonable-advance-over-cost  rule. 

Butter, — The  demand  for  fats  in  the  war  program  led  to  the 
inclusion  in  the  food-license  proclamation  of  October  8,  1917,  of 
manufacturers,  dealers,  brokers,  and  conmiission  merchants  in  but- 
ter. The  price  of  butter  had  previously  shown  no  extraordinary 
fluctuation ;  *  indeed,  the  price  level  of  butter  had  risen  more  slowly 
than  that  of  commodities  in  general.  The  primar}'  aim  of  the  Food 
Administration  in  this  control,  appears  to  have  been  the  elimination 
of  profiteering,  since  the  regulations  related  in  some  way  or  other 
to  the  limiting  of  distributors'  margins  only.  Tlie  costs  of  butter 
are  so  variable  as  to  make  impracticable  any  definite  system  of  price 
regulation.  In  one  instance,  however,  the  price  of  butter  was  defi- 
nitely fixed  for  a  short  while.  Butter  prices  have  a  tendency  to  rise 
during  the  early  winter  months,  and  it  was  the  desire  of  the  food 
authorities  to  check,  if  possible,  the  usual  rise  during  the  emergency 
period. 

On  January  22,  1918,  a  scale  of  wholesale  prices  was  established 
with  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  the  butter  trade,  and  butter  was 
fixed  at  47  cents  a  pound  at  New  York.  At  Chicago  a  price  of  45J 
cents  was  established  for  the  last  quarter  of  January,  with  the 
provision  that  beginning  on  February  1  the  price  be  advanced  one- 
fourth  cent  per  pound  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month  until  all  the 
creamery  butter  then  in  storage  should  be  released.  These  prices 
were  but  temporary  and  were  enforced  only  for  a  period  of  several 
months,  the  time  required  for  the  release  of  the  butter  then  in  storage.^ 

For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  various  regulations,  butter  was 
classified  as  fresh  and  cold  storage,  the  latter  term  being  applied  to 

coRt  conld  be  charged  if  eggs  were  Bold  In  original  packages.  If  however^  such  eggs  were 
caodled  before  being  soldt  an  additional  adTance  of  10  per  cent  of  cost  was  permitted.  In 
i^'lllng  candled  eggs  the  aetnal  net  candling  loss  could  be  Included  In  the  cost,  but  the 
ncpease  of  labor  and  materials  in  candling  and  aU  repacking  charges  had  to  be  omitted, 
iikevtse  an  additional  12  per  cent  conld  be  charged  on  sales  to  suppliers  of  hotels,  etc. 
Commission  merchants  and  wholesalerH  could  sell  cold-storage  eggs  at  a  maximum  of  4 
per  cent  over  cost ;  jobbers  at  5  per  cent  for  cold-storage  eggs  and  10  per  cent  for  candled 
«ggi.  while  suppliers  of  hotels  and  Institutions  were  permitted  to  take  a  profit  of  12 
per  cent  on  either  type. 

*B7  January,  1918,  the  wholesale  price  of  butter  had  risen  but  00  per  cent  above  the 
prewar  average,  whUe  the  general  price  level  had  advanced  approximately  85  per  cent. 

'  It  will  be  noted  that  prices  were  fixed  only  at  Mew  York  and  Chicago.  It  was  thought 
snoccessary  to  fix  prices  at  other  points,  since  the  principal  butter  exchanges  were  located 
in  those  two  Important  centers.  These  exchanges  bad  agreed  to  sell  their  butter  at  the 
established  prices,  and  thia  was  regarded  as  sufficient  assurance  that  corresponding  prices 
would  rule  throughout  the  country. 
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butter  kept  in  cold  storage  for  more  than  30  days.    No  specific  mar- 
gins were  designated  for  butter  manufacturers  as  such,  although  all  • 
other  defers  were  limited  as  to  the  amount  they  could  add  to  cost 
in  making  sales.* 

To  dealers  other  than  manufacturers  or  retailers  there  was  per- 
mitted a  margin  over  cost  varying  from  1  to  2|  cents  per  pound,  de- 
pending upon  the  size  of  the  sales  made.*  Commissions  for  sales  by 
commission  merchants  were  also  limited,  but  charges  so  incurred 
could  not  be  figured  in  determining  costs. 

It  is  of  interest  that  during  the  first  year  of  governmental  regula- 
tion no  specific  statement  was  made  in  regard  to  prices  to  be  charged 
by  butter  manufacturers  selling  their  product  to  wholesalers  or  job- 
bers. To  be  sure,  the  Food  Administration  had  a  right  to  ask  at 
any  time  for  a  report  showing  costs,  margins  charged,  or  any  other 
information  along  such  lines,  and  in  this  way  prices  were  kept  under 
control.  In  those  cases  where  manufacturers  sold  as  wholesalers  or 
jobbers,  eliminating  the  middleman,  they  were  entitled  to  the  mar- 
gins allowed  to  wholesalers  or  jobbers.  The  significant  point  in  this 
connection,  however,  was  the  method  of  determining  costs,  since  the 
methods  used  for  cold-storage  butter  was  distinctly  different  from 
those  used  for  the  fresh  variety.  In  the  latter  case  only  the  cost  of 
raw  materials  and  the  expense  of  manufacture  were  recognized;  in 
the  former  the  quotation  "  on  the  kind  and  grade  of  butter  placed  in 
cold  storage,  as  quoted  in  a  well-recognized  commercial  price  current 
in  the  city,  where  and  on  the  day  when  the  goods  [were]  placed  in 
storage  "  was  to  serve  as  the  cost  basis.'  Near  the  end  of  1918,  how- 
ever, a  definite  margin  was  fixed  for  manufacturers  of  butter  who 
sold  their  products  to  others  than  retailers.* 

Betail  dealers  likewise  were  regulated  as  to  their  returns  only  at 
a  late  date,  and  to  them  was  allowed  an  advance  over  cost  of  6  cents 

>  As  in  all  other  cases,  the  reasonable-adyance-over-cost  rule  was  applied  to  the  Indns- 
try.  Unlike  the  average  foodstuff,  however,  the  elements  which  could  be  Included  In  the 
determination  of  costs  were  specifically  stated  In  the  regulations  pertaining  to  butter. 
They  were,  first,  purchase  price;  second,  transportation  charges;  third,  storage  charges; 
fourth,  insurance  charges ;  fifth,  interest  on  money  Invested  at  current  rate  while  butter 
was  in  storage;  and,  sixth,  actual  cost  of  printing. 

>The  maximum  margin  was  changed  by  the  regulations  of  Sept.  10,  1918,  to  3i  cents, 
which  applied  to  sales  of  less  than  100  pounds.  Dealers  carrying  butter  in  cold  storage 
more  than  2  full  calendar  months  could  add  to  the  permitted  margin  an  extra  cent  per 
pound.  For  every  calendar  month  in  excess  of  2,  an  additional  quarter  of  «  cent  per 
pound  was  permitted,  until  a  maximum  of  2  cents  was  reached. 

*W*hen  there  was  no  well-recognised  daily  price  current  In  the  city  where  the  goods 
happened  to  be  stored,  permission  was  granted  to  use  quotations  given  In  a  price  current 
in  the  large  market  nearest  the  place  of  storage. 

«That  is,  manufacturers  who  sold  their  butter  to  wholesalers  or  Jobbers,  who  in  tarn 
disposed  of  their  goods  to  retailers,  restaurants,  hotels,  etc.  The  margin  for  these  manu- 
facturers was  set  at  5  cents  above  the  cost  of  the  butter  fat  required  to  produce  a  pound 
Of  butter.  In  other  words,  "if  the  cost  of  butter  fat  was  60  cents  per  pound,  and  8 
pounds  of  butter  fat  were  necessary  to  produce  10  pounds  of  butter,  the  cost  of  butter 
fat  necessary  to  produce  butter  would  be  40  cents  per  pound  of  butter  (manufactured) 
and  the  maximum  selling  price  for  the  manufacturer  would  be  45  cents/* 
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per  pound  to  cash-and-carry  stores,  and  7  cents  per  pound  for  stores 
extending  credit  and  delivery.  The  addition  of  an  extra  margin  for 
butter  kept  in  storage  which  was  guaranteed  to  other  dealers  was  also 
allowed  to  retailers. 

('heeae, — ^The  prices  of  cheese  follow  closely  the  general  tendencies 
of  butter,  and  since  the  two  industries  show  considerable  likeness, 
the  Food  Administration  adopted  regulations  for  the  cheese  industry 
which  were  very  similar  to  those  for  the  butter  industry.  No  definite 
return  was  established  for  the  manufacturer  of  cheese,  and  his  profits 
were  kept  in  check  under  the  reasonable  advance  regulation.^ 

Dealers  were  limited  in  the  advances  permitted  over  the  cost  of 
their  product,  and  like  the  margins  allowed  in  the  butter  industry, 
these  margins  varied  with  the  size  of  the  sales.'  Retail  margins, 
too,  were  fixed  and  a  maximum  profit  of  7  cents  per  pound  over 
cost  was  allowed  to  cash-and-carry  stores,  while  an  advance  of  8 
cents  per  pound  over  cost  was  permitted  to  stores  which  extended 
credit  and  delivery. 

Milk. — ^With  feed  stuffs  in  July,  1917,  selling  at  a  level  118  per 
cent  higher  than  during  the  prewar  year,'  and  cows  for  slaughter 
averaging  about  50  per  cent*  more  than  the  average  peace-time 
price,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  milk,  too,  would  rise  in  proportion. 
But,  curiously,  the  price  of  milk  remained  relatively  stable,*  and 
July,  1917,  found  the  wholesale  price  of  fresh  milk  in  New  York 
but  $0.0498  per  quart,  or  approximately  7  per  cent  above  the  prewar 
average. 

It  was  but  natural,  then,  that  a  demand  for  increased  milk  prices 
should  arise  among  milk  producers,  and  at  the  time  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Food  Administration  a  general  movement  in  that  direc- 
tion had  already  begun.    The  milk  distributor,  as  well  as  the  pro- 

*  Exact  margins  were  not  fixed  at  a  later  date  for  producers  of  cheese  as  they  were 
for  butter.  Qowever,  a  provision  was  adopted  which  outlined  two  ways  of  determining 
the  cost  of  a  supply  of  cheese  for  the  manufacturer,  who  also  sold  as  a  wholesaler  or 
Jobber  and  who  wished  to  secure  the  benefits  of  such  margins  as  were  allowed  to  the 
middlemen.  Costs  under  such  circumstances  could  be  figured,  first,  by  computing  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material  and  the  expense  of  manufacture ;  or,  secondly,  by  considering  as  cost 
the  price  for  the  cheese  to  be  sold  In  the  primary  marlcet  during  the  10  days  following 
ibe  day  of  manufacture.  (This  latter  method  applied  only  to  the  determination  of  the 
cost  of  American  or  Cheddar  cheese.) 

'Certain  advances  over  cost  were  established  for  the  Individual  types  of  cheese.  Mar- 
Kins  for  American  or  cheddar  cheese,  for  example,  ranged  from  three-fourths  to  3i  cents 
per  pound;  those  for  round  or  tub  Swiss  cheese  from  li  to  8  cents  per  pound.  Dealers 
in  blocli  Swiss  cheese  were  allowed  from  1  to  4}  cents  per  pound ;  while  brick,  Limburger, 
•ad  MuDster  cheese  could  be  sold  at  a  maximum  advance,  which  ranged  from  X\  to  8} 
cents. 

'Sec  "Prices  of  Feed  and  Forage,"  by  Lloyd  W.  Maxwell  (W.  I.  B.  Price  Bulletin 
No.  8). 

*  See  ••  Prices  of  Live  Steele.  Meats,  and  Fats,"  by  Wm.  A.  Barber  (W.  I.  B.  Price 
Bnlletln  No.  20). 

*Tlie  price  of  milk,  of  course.  Is  subject  to  extreme  seasonal  fluctuation,  but  as  prices 
ro  it  may  be  said  that  the  milk  situation  was  quite  unaffected  by  the  general  upheaval 
»bich  characterised  prices  In  general.     Milk  In  New  York,  to  be  sure,  in  1916,  had  sold 
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ducer,  played  an  important  part  in  p'trice  revisions,  and  he,  too,  waa 
asking  for  increased  prices  because  of  increased  labor  costs,  over- 
head charges,  and  other  necessities.  While  both  the  aforementioned, 
however,  demanded  an  increased  price,  each  appears  to  have  doubted 
the  necessity  of  an  increase  for  the  other.  Distributors  on  the  one 
hand  objected  to  the  raising  of  prices  by  producers,  and  producers 
on  the  other  hand  protested  against  the  demand  of  distributors.^ 

as  hljrb  as  $0.0525  per  quart  (November  and  December"),  or  about  50  per  cent  above  the 
level  of  the  prewar  year ;  but  tbla  price.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  was  temporary  and 
should  be  compared  with  the  average  price  of  $0.0388  for  the  year. 

A  more  detailed  picture  of  milk  prices  can  be  obtained  from  the  followlnf?  table: 

MUk  (per  quart),  grade  B,  New  York. 


Month. 


January — 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November . 
December.. 

Year- 


1913 


10.0375 
.0375 
.0350 
.0333 
.0300 
.0275 
.0300 
.0350 
.0375 
.0400 
.0404 
.0404 


0353 


1914 


SO.  0400 
.0375 
.0350 
.0326 
.0206 
.0275 
.0300 
.0336 
.0350 
.0400 
.(U25 
.0426 


.0351 


1915 


10.0413 
.0893 
.0375 
.0825 
.0275 
.0275 
.0300 
.0825 
.0350 
.0375 
.0425 
.0425 


.0355 


1916 


$0.0413 
.0400 
.0375 
.0826 
.0300 
.0275 
.0313 
.0350 
.0365 
.0600 
.0523 
.0623 


1917 


10.a513 
.0000 
.0490 
•  uw 
.0478 
.0455 

-  .0496 
.0606 
.0605 
.0718 
.0770 
.0718 


.0888 


.0668 


1918 


to.  am 

.071V 

.0745 
.OSBO 
.0583 
.0143 
.0538 
.0(S33 
.0675 
.0618 
.OWO 
.0023 


.060* 


^  Mr.  W.  C.  Mullendore  in  the  summary  report  of  the  Food  Administration,  analyiiog 
the  milk  situation  as  It  existed  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1017,  says: 

*'  In  some  of  the  larger  centers  the  controversies  became  very  bitter  and  often  ua- 
reasoning.  An  increase  In  the  price  of  milk  when  made  was  followed  by  a  marked 
decrease  in  consumption,  which  not  only  resulted  in  suffering  children,  but  also  dammed 
the  supply  back  onto  the  farm  with  a  loss  to  the  producer,  which  encouraged  the  killing 
off  of  herds.  It  was  feared  the  result  would  be  the  depletion  of  dairy  herds,  a  result 
which  the  consumer  could  of  all  concerned  the  least  afford  to  cause. 

Moreover,  there  was  the  actual  problem  of  future  supplies  which  was  becoming  more 
and  more  acute.  The  Food  Administration  realized  the  severity  of  the  situation  and 
took  immediate  steps  to  Inform  the  public  of  the  state  of  affairs,  as  Is  evidenced  by  the 
following  statement  Issued  on  Aug.  26,  1917 : 

Milk  and  butter  supplies  are  decreasing  In  the  United  States,  while  our  population 
Is  Increasing.  The  dairy  herds  of  Europe  are  diminishing  rapidly  because  of  the  condi- 
tions created  by  war,  and  there  is  no  probability  of  improvement  in  these  condltlonn. 
The  dairy  problem  In  this  country,  therefore,  is  not  only  a  war  emergency  problem,  hot 
one  that  will  continue  after  the  war. 

The  world's  dairy  supplies  are  decreasing  rapidly  for  two  important  reasons :  First 
the  dairy  cattle  of  Europe  are  diminishing,  for  Europe  Is  being  driven  to  eat  Its  cattle 
for  meat ;  second,  the  diversion  of  labor  to  war  has  decreased  the  fodder  supplies,  and 
the  shortage  of  shipping  has  limited  the  amount  of  Imported  fodder,  and  therefore  the 
cattle  which  can  be  supported  and  the  productivity  of  the  Individual  cow  have  been  re- 
duced. Even  our  own  dairy  supplies  are  not  keeping  pace  with  our  growth  of  population, 
for  our  per  capita  milk  supply  has  fallen  from  00  to  75  gallons  annually  In  the  past  15 
years.     Yet  to-day  we  must  ship  Increasing  amounts  of  dairy  products  to  our  Allies. 

The  dairy  situation  resolves  Itself  into  several  phases.  First,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  forthcoming  abundant  harvest  will  result  In  lower  prices  of  food  and  diminish  the 
Impetus  to  sell  the  cattle  for  meat.  Second,  the  industry  needs  encouragement,  so  as  to 
increase  the  dairy  herd,  and  thus  our  dairy  supplies,  for  the  sale,  first,  of  our  own  people 
and,  second,  of  the  Allies.  The  people  must  realise  the  vital  dependence  of  the  well-being 
of  their  children,  and  thus  of  the  Nation,  upon  the  encouragement  and  upbuilding  of  the 
Industry.'* 
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There  was,  too,  always  a  third  party  with  whom  to  reckon,  the 
ultimate  consumer,  who  would  bear  the  burden  of  increasing  prices. 
He  of  course  objected  to  an  increase  on  the  part  either  of  the  pro^ 
ducer  or  distributor,  and  often  accused  both  of  profiteering. 

The  Food  Administration  soon  was  called  upon  to  help  solve  the 
difficulties,  and  after  consideration  it  became  apparent  to  that  body 
that  here  was  a  problem  peculiarly  difficult.  For  not  only  was  there 
the  questicm  of  determining  a  fair  price,^  but  thei'e  was  also  the 
problem  of  enforcing  such  a  price  after  it  had  been  determined,  and 
for  such  action  the  Food  Administration  had  no  power.^  The  prob- 
lem had  to  be  solved,  however,  and  the  first  step  taken  was  the 
appointment  by  the  Food  Administration  of  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  costs  of  milk  production  and  distribution.  The  Food 
Administration  after  conferring  with  representatives  of  the  milk 
producers,  also  suggested  that  milk  contracts  ^^  affecting  tlie  prices 
producers  receive  *  *  *  be  on  a  monthly  basis  instead  of  a  period 
of  six  months,  as  customary.'^  In  this  way  prices  could  be  changed 
from  month  to  month  as  conditions  warranted,  and  many  of  the 
evil  results  of  the  long-time  contract  could  be  eliminated.  This 
change  in  business  method  seemed  not,  however,  to  alleviate  condi- 
tions to  any  appreciable  degree,  since  producers,  distributors,  and 
consumers  all  continued  to  ask  the  Food  Administration  for  relief. 

Finally,  in  November,  1917,  milk  tribunals  representing  the  Federal 
Government  were  asked  to  solve  the  milk  problems  of  the  metropoli- 
tan areas.  These  commissions  were  made  up  of  representatives  of 
producers,  distributors,  consumers,  milk  experts,  and  the  public  at 
large,  and  it  was  their  duty  "  after  assembling  data  bearing  on  prices 
to  make  reports  that  would  advise  the  public  of  the  true  status  of  the 
milk  industry ''  in  the  various  districts  investigated.*  Producers  and 
distributors  agreed  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  commission  in 
their  respective  territories  so  long  as  they  remained  parties  to  the 
agreement  for  its  appointment,  but  they  were  given  the  right  to 
withdraw  from  the  arrangement  upon  30  days'  notice.*    Moreover,  it 

*Mr.  Hoovpr  In  an  addrpss  at  the  National  Milk  and  Dairy  Farm  Exposition  In  New 
York  on  May  23,  1918,  laid  considerable  emphasis  upon  the  difficulties  met  In  finding  a 
baric  price  for  dairy  products,  especially  milk.    Among  other  things,  he  said : 

"These  complexities  arise  from  the  fact  that  in  a  considerable  part  of  the  industry 
the  raw  material  In  feeds,  the  labor,  land,  and  equipment  employed,  are  by-products  of 
other  major  agricultural  operations,  and  the  commodities  produced  (from  milk*  an'  all 
in  different  circumstances,  by-products  of  each  other/* 

*Mr.  Hoover  in  a  letter  of  Sept.  22,  1017,  to  Mr.  I.  Blkin  Nathans,  secretary  of  the 
Xew  York  Milk  Conference  Board,  said  in  this  connection  : 

"1  have  given  earnest  consideration  to  your  requc^st  for  the  intervontlon  of  the  Food 
Administration  in  the  pending  settlement  of  milk  prices  with  producer's  representatives. 
■*•  yon  are  aware,  the  administration  has  no  authority  to  intervene  or  fix  prlct»fl." 

*  Commissions  were  appointed  for  the  New  England  district  around  Boston,  the  New 
York  City  district,  the  Chicago  district,  the  San  Francisco  district,  and  later  (Feb.  21, 
1918)  for  the  important  consuming  centers  of  Ohio. 

« Report  of  Food  Administration  by  W.  C.  Mullendore. 
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was  voluntarily  agreed  that  no  increases  in  the  price  of  milk  were  to 
be  allowed  while  the  various  commissions  were  making  their  inquiries. 

The  commissions  appear  to  have  had  different  degrees  of  success, 
and  the  period  of  their  functioning  varied  from  several  months  to 
one  year.  The  New  England  commission  was  the  only  one  which 
remained  in  existence  from  the  time  of  its  appointment  to  December, 
1918,  when  the  oversight  of  the  Food  Administration  was  withdrawn. 

In  New  York  where  the  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced,  prices 
were  first  fixed  for  January,  1918,  and  the  milk  commission  continued 
price  recommendations  from  month  to  month  on  the  basis  of  data 
submitted.  In  May,  however,  virtually  all  milk  distributors  who 
were  parties  to  the  price  agreement  specified  their  intention  of  with- 
drawing during  the  following  month,  and  on  July  1  the  agreement 
terminated.  After  considerable  wrangling  over  prices  between  the 
producei-s  and  distributors,  the  Food  Administration  was  once  more 
called  in,  this  time  to  act  as  mediator  in  arriving  at  a  fair  price. 
There  appeared,  however,  to  be  no  common  basis  for  agreement. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  until  the  Food  Administration  suggested  a  price 
of  $2.70  per  100  pounds  of  milk  for  the  month  of  August,  and  $2.90 
for  September*  that  the  situation  quieted  down.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  the  Food  Administration  continued  to  act  as 
mediator  in  the  determination  of  milk  prices  for  the  New  York 
district,  and  their  efforts  seem  to  have  been  more  or  less  successful.* 
Conditions  in  the  other  municipal  centers  were  akin  to  those  in 
New  York,  and  the  price  problem  was  generally  solved  through  the 
application  of  cost  data. 

Although  the  milk  problem  was  immediately  one  of  price,  the 
degree  of  organization  within  the  industry,  and  the  consequent  power 
of  the  producer  and  distributor  to  withhold  milk  from  the  market, 
resulted  in  the  question  resolving  itself  ultimately  into  one  of  public 
health  and  public  welfare.  There  w^as  needed  not  only  a  fair  price 
for  milk,  but  also  a  sufficient  supply,  and  the  latter  meant  an  increase 
in  cattle  herds.    The  regulation  of  milk  prices  apparently  did  not 

>ThlR  price  wns  arrived  at  by  use  of  a  formula  which  averaged  the  coat  of  feed  and 
labor  required  to  produce  100  pounds  of  milk.  Representatives  of  the  distributors  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  negotiations  appear  to  have  objected  to  this  aae  of  a  cost-of* 
production  formula.     Later,  however,  they  gave  their  assent  to  Its  adoption. 

■The  wholesale  prices,  per  100  pounds,  adopted  for  the  year  1018  for  New  York  City, 
for  grade  B  milk,  totaling  3  per  cent  butter  fats  within  a  freight  zone  of  150  miles  wen 
as  follows : 


January ♦  |3.  52 


February ♦ 

March • 

April ♦ 

May • 

June • 


3.34 
3.22 
2.50 
2.46 
1.80 


July |2.  25 

August t  2.  70 

September t  2. 90 

October t3.  57 

November t  3.  81 

December t  4.06 


^Fixed  by  milk  commission. 

tFized  by  prodncers  and  connumers  with  Food  Administration  as  mediator. 
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have  a  serious  effect  upon  the  supply  of  cattle,  for  the  number  of 
milch  cows  increased  slightly  during  the  year  1918.  This  increase, 
however,  was  the  smallest  for  any  single  year  since  1913.^ 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  effect  of  price  regulation  upon 
the  consumption  of  milk,  since  there  are  no  reliable  statistical  data. 
The  milk  production  for  1918  has  been  estimated  at  46,384,000,000 
quarts  as  against  44,640,000,000  in  1917,  an  increase  of 
approximately  3  i)er  cent.  But  after  allowing  for  the  increase  of 
123,000,000  pounds  in  the  exports  of  1918  over  1917,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  normal  annual  increase  in  population,  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  consumption  of  milk  in  the  United  States 
actually  increased. 

Oleomabgabinb. 

Tlie  regulations  relating  to  oleomargarine  were  few,  since  this  fat 
was  provided  for  under  the  regulations  applicable  to  the  packing  in- 
dustry, in  whose  hands  the  larger  part  of  the  oleomargarine  produc- 
tion is  concentrated. 

Not  until  late  in  1918  were  definite  steps  taken  to  establish  a  maxi- 
mum price  for  oleomargarine,  and  this  action  no  doubt  was  prompted 
by  the  upward  tendency  of  its  price  started  during  the  midsummer 
months.  Standard  uncolored  oleomargarine  advanced  7.5  cents  dur- 
ing the  single  month  of  August.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  costs  of 
producing  oleomargarine  was  made  during  the  latter  part  of  1916, 
and  6.3  cents  was  determined  upon  as  a  reasonable  figure  to  allov/ 
during  the  two  months  beginning  December  1,  1918.^  Each  manu- 
facturer, therefore,  in  figuring  the  total  cost  of  his  product  was  per- 
mitted to  add  to  the  cost  of  raw  materials  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
6.3  cents  per  pound.^ 

1  The  following  table  from  the  sioQthly  Crop  Reporter  of  Uie  Department  of  Agrlcoltuze,  February, 

1919,  shows  the  condition  of  the  milch  cow  herds  in  the  United  States  on  Jan.  1, 1919,  as  oompared  with 

the  same  day  in  previous  years: 

MUch  COW8  in  th€  United  StaUs. 


Number. 

Percent 
of  pre- 
ceding 
year. 

Number. 

Percent 
of  pre- 
ceding 
year. 

JaiL  1.1919 

34,467,000 
23,310,000 
22,894,000 
22,108,000 
21,252,000 

100.7 
101.8 
103.6 
104.0 
102.5 

Jan.  1.1914 

20,737,000 
20,497^000 
20,699,000 
20,823,000 
*20,625,000 

101.2 

Jao.  1.1918     , 

Jan.  1, 1913 

99.0 

Jul  1, 1917 

Jan.  1,1912 

99.4 

Jan.ill9i6 

Jan.  1.1911 

100.9 

Jan.  1,1915 

Jan.  1,1910 

*  Census  report  of  Apr.  15, 1910. 

-Manufacturing  costs  includeo:  (1)  Labor,  (2)  selling  expensesti  (3)  advertising,  (4) 
admlDlstratiTe  expenses,  (5)  depreciation,  (6)  taxes — not  including  excess-profit  tax  and 
income  tax — and  (7)  miscellaneous  manufacturing  expenses — not  including  interest 
charges. 

'The  cost  of  raw  materials  was  defined  as  the  cost  of  the  following  delivered  at  the 
plant:  (1)  Oils,  (2)  milk,  (3)  salt,  (4)  package,  (5)  color,  (6)  stamps,  (7)  cartons  and 
paper,  and  (8)  supplies. 
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As  regards  manufacturers'  profits,  these  were  limited  to  10  per  cent 
over  cost,  while  to  retailers  there  was  granted  the  right  to  add  5  cents 
per  pound  over  cost  for  cash-and-ca^rry  stores,  and  6  oents  per  pound 
for  stores  rendering  extra  services. 


CoiTON  Seed  and  Cottonseed  Pkoductb. 

The  ea/rly  price  fdtudtion, — The  speculative  nature  of  the  cotton- 
seed industry,  the  scarcity  of  substitutes  for  cottonseed  products,  and 
the  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  cottonseed  oil  because  of  the  small 
cotton  crops  in  the  years  1915  to  1917,^  all  played  an  important  part 
in  the  price  movement  of  cotton  seed  and  its  products  during  the 
war  period. 

The  effect  of  these  various  factors  upon  the  price  of  cottonseed 
products  was  clearly  reflected  even  in  1915  when  the  price  of  cotton- 
seed oil  jumped  from  4.4  cents  in  August  to  7.81  craits  in  December. 
After  this  initial  start,  the  price  continued  a  general  upward  climb 
until  further  rise  was  checked  by  governmental  action.^  By  August, 
1917,  the  month  of  the  creation  of  the  Food  Administration,  cotton- 
seed prices  had  risen  to  $56.61  per  ton,  a  pmnt  approximately  150 
per  cent  above  the  prewar  level.  The  main  product,  oil,  had  similarly 
risen  from  an  average  of  $0.0619  per  pound  in  tlie  prewar  year  to 
$0.1392,  an  increase  of  about  126  per  cent. 

The  lioensing  of  the  iruiuatry. — ^The  importance  of  oils  of  all  sorts 
in  our  war  program,  and  the  acute  demand  for  cottonseed  cake,' 
made  necessary  some  immediate  action  toward  stabilizing  prices. 
Accordingly,  by  presidential  proclamation,  all  ginners,  crushers,  re- 
finers, and  dealers  in  cotton  seed,  cottonseed  oil,  meal  and  cake  were 

1  The  3  years  onding  1018  were  relatively  lean  years  In  cotton  seed  production.  The  amount  of  cotton 
seed  crushed  was  considerably  smaller  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  3  years,  and  had  its  effect  upon  the 
production  of  cottonseed  oil.  The  fluctuations  which  characterized  the  course  of  the  cotton  seed  Industry 
•resho^m  in  the  appended  table:* 


Year. 


1012-13. 
1913-14. 
i914>15. 
1915-16. 
1910-17. 
1917-18. 


Cottonseed 
production. 


Short  ions. 
6,104,000 
6,305,000 
7,186.000 
4,992,000 
5,113,000 
5,040.000 


Cottonseed 
crushed. 


Short  ton*. 
4,580.000 
4,848,000 
5,780,000 
4,202,000 
4,479,000 
4,252.000 


Cottonseed 

oil  rcrude) 

proauction. 


Pounds. 
1,435,000,000 
1,500,000,000 
1,790,000,000 
1,300,000,000 
1,492,000,000 
1,344,000.000 


*  Data  from  War  Industries  Board  IMce  BuUethi  No.  15, " Prices  of  Edible  Vegetable  Oils." 

^  See  chart  on  p.  114. 

■  The  autuma  of  1917  witnessed  a  seTere  drought  in  the  fiouthweetem  section  of  the 
United  states,  and  there  was  great  saflPering  among  cattle  because  of  the  shortage  of 
feed  BtuflTs,  the  most  Important  of  which  was  cottonseed  cake.  The  unusual  demand 
caused  by  this  situation  still  further  accentuated  the  already  high  price  of  cottonseed 
cake,  and  the  Food  Administration  realised  that  immediate  action  toward  stabilising  the 
■Ituation  was  necessary. 
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placed  under  license  on  November  1,  1917.  Begulations  designed  to 
prevent  speculation  were  soon  put  into  effect,  and  hoarding,  reselling, 
and  the  making  of  long-time  contracts  were  prohibited.  Moreover, 
speculation  in  cottonseed  oil  on  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange 
was  checked.  About  one  month  later  the  first  attempt  at  regulating 
the  price  of  cotton  seed  and  its  products  was  made,  and  on  December 
7, 1917,  the  margin  allowed  to  any  dealer  in  cotton  seed  in  car  lots  was 
fixed  at  $2  per  ton.  Crushers'  margins  were  also  fixed  at  the  same 
time,  and  a  maximum  margin  of  $13  a  ton  over  the  cost  of  a  ton  of 
cotton  seed  was  allowed  for  products  obtained  from  crushing.^  But 
even  with  fixed  margins  there  was  no  guarantee  that  the  varying 
costs  of  cotton  seed  would  not  cause  fairly  important  fluctuations  in 
the  price  of  any  given  product  in  the  same  localities,  if  not  in  the 
same  mill.  For,  although  a  margin  had  been  fixed  for  the  sale  of 
cotton  seed,  there  still  remained  the  possibility  of  appreciable  differ- 
ences in  the  initial  cost  to  which  the  allowable  margin  was  to  be 
added.  This  difficulty  was  soon  foreseen,  however,  and  a  further 
restriction  was  included  in  the  regulations  applying  to  the  cotton- 
seed industry,  limiting  to  a  degree  the  price  that  could  be  paid  by 
a  crusher  for  the  seed  he  used.  He  was  not  allowed  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  cotton  seed  in  one  market  than  he  paid  for  cotton  seed  of 
the  same  quality  in  any  other  market. 

Thus,  the  price  of  cotton  seed  was  virtually  fixed  and  the  return 
to  the  crusher  confined  to  more  or  less  narrow  limits.  There  yet 
remained  the  problem  of  the  refiner's  price.  This  appears  to  have 
been  left  relatively  untouched,  since  the  control  over  the  profits  of 
refiners  and  distributors  through  the  license  system  ^  afforded  a  suffi- 
ciently powerful  weapon  to  keep  the  price  down.  It  soon  became 
apparent,  however,  that  the  market  would  be  further  stabilized  if 
the  cost  of  the  crude  cottonseed  oil  were  made  uniform  to  the  various 
refiners.  The  maximum  price  of  crude  cottonseed  oil,  therefore, 
was  fixed  by  agreement  with  the  producers  at  17.  5  cents  per  pound  at 

'This  margin  of  $13  was  to  pay  not  only  for  manufacturinff  coRts.  but  also  for 
htCB  and  otber  fn<:ld«ntal8  aaed  In  packing  the  products.  This  margin,  howevpr,  was 
to  apply  only  to  a  certaiii  mlnlnram  yield  from  a  ton  of  seed.  Thus,  for  example,  a 
■tandard  yield  of  products  was  worked  out  for  a  ton  of  cotton  seed  and  a  margin  of 
lU  WAS  allowed  on  this  yield.  If,  however,  the  product  of  a  crusher  happened  to  be 
■ore  than  the  standard  yield,  be  was  allowed  to  sell  the  excess  without  reference  to 
tile  fixed  margin,  ''provided  the  price  charged  for  said  excess  products  shall  not  exceed 
tlte  average  price  for  the  otber  products  in  said  yield." 

Ike  standard  yields  for  a  ton  of  seed  fixed  by  the  Food  Administration  were  as  foUows  : 
BoQthem  States  east  of  the  Missiasippi  Biver — 43  gallons  of  oil,  960  pounds  of  meal, 
140  pounds  of  lint,  and  480  pounds  of  bulls ;  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River— 38 
Itllons  of  oU,  1,000  pounds  of  meal,  150  pounds  of  lint,  and  470  pounds  of  bulls. 

'One  of  the  fundamental  rules  applied  in  the  regulation  of  the  distribution  of  food- 
*talh,  as  mentioned  in  previous  pages,  was  that  "  licensees  shall  sell  the  commodities 
ipwUled  ia  his  Ucenae  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  actual  cost  *  •  • 
vtthout  regard  to  the  market  or  replacement  value  at  the  time  of  sale."  The  whole- 
mift  priee  of  cottonseed  oil  was  controlled  by  a  maximum  margin  of  12  to  15  per  cent» 
fixed  on  sales  to  retailers  on  June  16,  1918. 
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the  crushing  mill,  effective  January  1,  1918.  This  price,  it  should 
be  noted,  was  about  2^  cents  above  the  average  for  the  year  1917. 
The  agreed  price  may  appear  very  high,  but  fats  and  oils  were  in 
abnormal  demand  for  war  purposes,  and  it  was  believed  that  a  high 
price  was  necessary  to  encourage  high-cost  producers. 

Control  over  the  1918  crop, — With  the  advent  of  the  new  cotton 
crop  of  1918  it  became  apparent  that  a  more  thorough  method  of 
price  stabilization  would  be  necessary.  This  opinion  was  held  not 
only  by  the  cottonseed  product  manufacturers  but  also  by  members 
of  the  live-stock  industry  who  were  feeling  the  effects  of  an  un- 
steady market  for  cottonseed  meal.  The  cotton  seed  producers  were 
especially  insistent  that  a  more  complete  system  of  control  be 
adopted,  and  in  September  representatives  of  the  industry  recom- 
mended that  the  Food  Administration  stabilize  the  price  of  cotton 
seed  at  $70  per  ton  in  carloads  lots.  This  basic  price  was  to  apply  to 
cotton  seed  yielding  41  gallons  of  oil  per  ton,  and  variations  were 
to  be  allowed  between  a  minium  of  $64  and  a  maximum  of  $74  in 
proportion  to  the  oil  yielded.  A  differential,  as  in  the  previous  year, 
was  fixed  for  the  return  to  crushers.  The  allowance  over  cost,  how- 
ever, was  increased  over  that  for  the  1917  crop  and  a  maximum  ad- 
vance of  $18.50  over  the  price  paid  for  a  ton  of  cotton  seed  was 
allowed  for  the  products  made  therefrom.  Prices  were  also  an- 
nounced for  cottonseed  meal  and  cake,  as  well  as  for  crude  cotton- 
seed oil.^  The  War  Industries  Board  had  already  fixed  the  price  of 
linters  ;*  and  thus  there  was  inaugurated  a  complete  system  of  price 
fixing  extending  from  the  farmer  who  raised  cotton  seed  to  the  re- 
tailer who  disposed  of  the  products. 

The  post-armistice  situcUion. — With  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
arose  the  problem  of  disposing  of  cottonseed  products  at  the  agreed 
prices.  Not  only  had  large  amounts  of  seed  and  oil  accumulated  in 
certain  localities,*  but  there  was  also  a  large  amount  of  cheaper  for- 
eign oils  competing  in  the  American  market  with  domestic  cotton- 
seed oil,  And  underselling  it.* 

>  It  appears  that  tho  reflnors  were  somewhat  hesitant  as  to  agreeing:  to  take  the 
output  of  the  crushers  at  the  suggested  price  of  171  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  milla. 
since  they  had  no  assurance  against  loss  should  the  market  for  their  product  decline. 
The  Food  Administration,  however,  promised  to  assist  the  refiners  to  maintain  their 
price  throughout  the  year. 

*  See  page  703  of  the  present  volume. 

*In  certain  sections  of  the  country  when  the  cotton  crop  did  well,  accamalatioiia 
of  seed  and  oil  were  so  great  as  to  cause  many  crushers  to  cease  operations.  This,  of 
course,  reacted  upon  the  glnner  from  whom  the  crusher  received  his  seed,  and  so  on 
down  the  line  to  the  farmer  who  raised  the  cotton.  (Cf.  chapter  on  "  Cotton  seed  and 
cottonseed  products,"  by  W.  C.  MuUendore,  in  the  summary  report  of  the  United  States 
Pood  Administration.) 

*  Because  of  the  scarcity  of  fats  and  oils  during  the  war  period,  the  importation  of 
foreign  vegetable  oils  was  encouraged.  Thus,  our  vegetable-oil  imports 'in  1918,  in  spite 
of  the  acute  shipping  situation,  were  48  per  cent  larger  than  in  1917  and  114  per  esot 
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MoreoTer,  there  was  the  linter  difSculty  with  the  War  Industries 
Board  which  threatened  seriously  the  linter  market.^  The  industry 
was  in  a  precarious  condition,  and  it  seemed  as  if  there  would  be 
little  relief  afforded  from  aihy  qnarter,  when  on  .February  11,  1919, 
the  Food  Administration  called  together  representatives  of  all 
branches  of  the  industry  with  a  view  to  finding  a  solution.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  these  representatives  that  the  industry  would  be 
greatly  aided  by  the  stimulation  of  exports,  and  they  further  recom- 
mended that — 

Snch  orders  as  were  received  for  lard  substitutes  through  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration or  by  the  mannfacturers  should  be  manufactured  from  domestic  cotton- 
wed  oil ;  that  crushers  sliould  use  their  best  efforts  to  purchase  seed  from  lo- 
calities where  the  heaviest  congestion  of  seed  existed ;  and  that  reftners  should 
purchase  crude  oil  from  crude  mills  where  the  heaviest  congestion  existed, 
lliey  further  unanimously  agreed  that  the  stabilization  plan  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration should  be  carried  out  to  Its  completion,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  armistice  had  changed  the  situation,  and  there  was  a  fear  of  greater 
disaster  to  the  industry  if  the  Food  Administration  should  cease  its  efforts  to 
maintain  the  price  while  this  congested  condition  existed. 

The  Airerican  Relief  Administration,  however,  appeared  on  the 
market  with  orders  for  large  amounts  of  oil  for  European  distribu- 
tion, and  the  heavy  exports '  soon  relieved  the  situation.  The  sudden 
flow  of  oil  to  foreign  countries,  together  with  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
lard  and  the  consequent  increased  demand  for  lard  substitutes,  ap- 
pears to  have  brought  the  cottonseed  industry  back  to  normal.  By 
the  end  of  May  virtually  all  of  the  cotton  seed  of  the  1918-19  crop 
had  been  disposed  of  at  the  stabilized  price.  The  major  part  of  the 
manufactured  products  had  also  been  marketed  on  the  basis  of  the 

larger  than   in   1016.     Compared  to  oar   imports   for  the   12  months  Immediately  pre- 
eediug  Uie  war  they  had  increased  181  per  cent. 

United  States  imports  of  veffcfahlc  oiU.* 


Poands. 

1918 902.  000,000 

1917 616,  000,  000 


PoandB. 

1916— 420,  000,  000 

191S-14t 821.  000,  000 


•  Approximate  flgares  based  on  data  from  Monthly  Summaries  of  Foreign  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

t  Fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  80,  1914. 

^The  War  Indnstrles  Board  had  fixed  the  price  of  linters,  as  mentioned  above,  and 
liad  arranged  for  the  Ordnance  Department  to  take  over  the  entire  linter  crop.  After 
the  signing  of  the  armistice,  however,  the  latter  body  wished  to  be  relieved  of  their 
obligation.  A  long  controversy  took  place,  which  was  followed  by  an  agreement  whereby 
the  War  Department  was  to  take  all  the  linters  produced  up  to  an  agreed  date.  (A  more 
detailed  review  of  the  linter  situation  will  be  found  on  page  304  of  this  volume.) 

•The  Increase  In  cottonseed  oil  exports  In  the  early  months  of  1919  Is  well  brought  out 
by  the  following  table: 

Bmporta  of  cottonseed  oil  from  the  United  fitates. 

Pounds. 


Pounds. 

Dwember,    1918 11,875.368 

January,      1919 26,673,809 

125M7*— 20 8 


February.     1919 82,  042.  282 

March,         1919 19.669.660 
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agi-eed  prices^  and  stoeks  were  aix^ut  equal  to  the  average  £or  M»f  of 
prevkms  years.  It  was  evident,  ther^offe^^bat  controi  of  tfa«  coium- 
^ed  iBdustry  was  no  kunger  neceesary^  and  on  May  31,  1919,  ^  aU 
price  regulations  and  agreements  regarding  cotton  seed  and  products 
B^nufactured  therefrom,  including  lard  substitutes''  were  with- 
drawn. 

The  effeci^  of  cantrol. — In  December,  1917,  when  the  first  deiiiuU 
price  regulation  was  applied  to  the  cottonseed  industry,  cottonseed 

oil  was  selling  for  a  price  180 
per  cent  higher  than  its  prewar 
average,  and  approximately  100 
per  cent  ahove  that  of  coinniodi- 
ties  in  general.  Similarly,  lard 
substitutes  were  about  150  per 
cent  higher  than  in  the  prewar 
year,  and  about  70  per  cent 
above  the  general  price  level. 
Whetlier  the  price  stabilizatioii 
inau^rated  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration prevented  a  further 
increase,  it  is  not  within  the 
province  of  this  study  to  deter- 
mine. One  fact  should  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  the 
prices  of  cotton  seed  and  its 
products  were  not  lowered 
tlirough  goveniiuental  regula- 
tion*  They  were  only  stabilized. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Food  Administration  indicated 
its  approval  of  the  existing 
prices  of  these  commodities  ia 
late  1M7  and  fixed  them  at  the 
then  prevailing  level. 

The  elimination  of  specnhition 
no  doubt  resulted  in  a  very  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  the  fanner,  and  reports  to  the  Food  Administra- 
tion from  seed  dealers  showed  that  the  "  farmer  *  ♦  *  received 
approximately  $10  per  ton  more  for  his  1917-18  crop  than  he  cus- 
tomarily received.'**  Whether  the  fixed  high  price  stimulated  the 
production  of  cotton  seed  or  its  products  is  doubtful,  especially  in  the 
light  of  the  latest  available  data.  The  cottonseed  production  for  the 
year  1918-19  was  approximately  6,360*000  tons,^  a  crop  slightly  larger 


BeUUlve  prices. — Cotton  seed;  lard  substi- 
tute ;  and  Cinido  cottonseod  oU. — By 
months,  January,  •1913,  to  December,  1918. 
(Average  quoted  prices,  July,  1013,  to 
Juneg  1914»100.) 


*  W.  C.  Mullendore. 

*  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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than  ihmt  of  1918,  but  small  when  oompared  with  the  output  of  earlier 
jears.^  And,  further,  the  amount  of  seed  crushed  for  the  crop  year 
up  to  April  80,  1919,  was  but  4,063,900  tons,  as  compared  with 
S,M5,329  tons  for  the  same  period  in  the  preceding  crop  year,  and 
as  against  4,167,527  ^  tons  for  the  oorreqKmding  time  in  the  crop 
year  1916-17. 

Cajxvkd  and  Dried  Foods. 

Tegetables. — It  was  not  extraordinary  that  regulation  of  the  can- 
ning industry  should  have  been  provoked  when  profits  of  concerns 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  showed  an  average  increase  from  9 
to  32  per  cent  in  a  single  year,'  and  when  there  was  a  pressing  war- 
time need  for  the  essential  foodstuffs  which  they  produced. 

Canned  food  prices  by  1917  had  risen  far  beyond  the  level  of  com- 
modities in  general.  The  large  demands  of  the  Army  and  NaA^^  had 
resulted,  even  before  the  creation  of  the  Food  Administration,  in 
the  appointment  of  a  war-service  council  of  canners  to  take  care  of 
the  requirements  of  the  various  governmental  bodies,  and  the  can- 
ners of  peas,  dried  beans,  tomatoes,  corn,  salmon,  and  sardines  wero 
included  in  the  presidential  license  proclamation  of  October  8,  1917. 
Accordingly,  (Hi  the  1st  of  November,  the  greater  part  of  the  canning 
industry  went  under  license.* 

Steps  were  taken  immediately  to  curb  speculation,  and  the  first 
method  considered  was  that  almost  universally  applied,  namely,  the 
prohibition  of  long-time  contracts.  But  the  customs  and  seasonal 
character  of  the  trade  appear  to  have  made  the  application  of  this 
rule  to  the  canning  trade  impracticable,  and  instead  of  limiting  con- 
tracts to  the  customary  60  days,  as  in  other  industries,  licensed  can- 
ners were  prevented  from  quoting  prices  on  future  sales  before  Feb- 
ruary 1  of  the  year  in  which  such  products  were  to  be  canned.* 

^See  table  on  p.  110. 

*Data  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census,  Department  of  Commerce. 

'The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  "Report  on  Canned  Foods*'  (1918)  In  its  chapter 
oa  profits  says,  among  other  things : 

"In  1916»  42  packers,  representing  invested  capital  amounting  to  $12,752,241.03, 
iliov<>d  net  incomes  aggregating  $1,224,009.69.  Thus,  the  return  on  investment  of  these 
packers  averaged  10  per  cent.  In  1917,  37  packers,  representing  invested  capital  amount- 
ing to  $12,224,210.68,  showed  net  incomes  aggregating  $3,876,263.08.  The  average  re- 
turn for  this  year  was  32  per  cent.  The  average  return  on  companies  for  which  there 
were  both  1916  and  1917  statistics  was  9  per  cent  in  1916  and  32  per  cent  In  1917.'* 

^  The  proclamation  of  Oct.  8,  1917,  included  only  those  packers  whose  output  exceeded 
6,000  cases  per  year.  On  Jan.  10,  1918,  this  amount  was  lowered  to  500  cases  per  year, 
Urns  virtually  licensing  the  entire  Industry.  On  Feb.  28  manufacturers  of  tomato  catsup 
and  other  tomato  products  were  added  to  the  Ucensed  list,  while  on  June  15  canned  tuna 
cane  under  the  control  of  the  Food  Administration. 

*  Mr.  W.  C.  MoUendore,  in  the  summary  report  of  the  Food  Administration,  ibid.,  in  d!s- 
CMring  the  future  contract  situation  as  applied  to  the  canning  industry*  says,  in  part : 

**  This  industry  is  composed  of  thousands  of  small  units  and  it  does  not  require  a  large 
concentration  of  capital.  The  produce  to  be  canned  must  be  obtained  in  its  fresh  state 
direct  from  the  grower,  so  that  the  radius  of  operation  of  the  average  canner  is  neces- 
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No  method  of  price  regulation  other  than  the  "  reasonable-advanee- 
over-cost "  clause  was  applied  to  the  canners  at  first.  It  was  soon 
found,  however,  that  the  enforcement  of  this  rule  presented  endless 
difficulties,  for  not  only  did  the  costs  vary  widely  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  but  also  in  different  plants  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood. Moreover,  the  character  of  the  industry  was  such  that  the 
raw  materials  used  were  but  a  minor  factor  in  the  total  cost,  and 
hence  it  was  impossible  to  determine  a  margin  which  could  be  added 
over  cost.^  The  first  measure  toward  solving  this  problem  was  one 
of  averaging  the  cost  of  the  season's  pack.  On  January  28,  1918, 
regulations  were  amended  so  as  to  limit  the  selling  price  of  canned 
^' goods  manufactured  and  on  hand  to  not  more  than  a  reasonable 
advance  over  the  average  cost  of  the  season's  pack."  This  was  but 
a  temporary  palliative,  however,  for  it  was  soon  decided  that  an 
efficient  system  of  price  control  would  require  the  fixing  of  a  definite 
"  maximum  margin  in  cents  per  dozen  cans  "  over  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. This  meant,  of  course,  an  analysis  of  the  cost  figures  of  each 
individual  plant,  since  the  food  law  had  been  so  drawn  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  the  Food  Administration  to  reach  the  grower. 
However,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had,  in  early  1918,  com- 
pleted a  study  of  canning  costs  and  from  their  conclusions  it  was  pos- 
sible to  determine  a  reasonable  profit,  which  could  be  used  in  deter- 
mining the  differential  to  be  allowed  the  trade. 

Thus  the  canners  throughout  the  country  were  called  upon  to 
submit  cost  estimates  for  their  respective  plants,  and  to  these  costs, 
as  checked  up  and  approved  by  the  Food  Administration,  were 
added  "  maximum  margins  in  cents  per  dozen  cans  "  which  were  to 
represent  the  differences  between  costs'  and  selling  price.     These 

sarlly  small.  In  order  to  secure  a  supply  for  bis  plant  the  canner  contracts  with  the 
neighboring  growers  for  the  crop  of  a  certain  number  of  acres  to  be  planted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  named  commodity.  Before  the  adoption  of  the  Food  Administration  rule  pro- 
hibiting the  making  of  these  contracts  before  February  1  of  the  year  In  which  the  products 
were  to  be  canned,  they  were  customarily  made  in  the  early  winter.  Having  made  his 
contracts  the  canner  buys  his  stock  of  cans,  packing  cases,  machinery,  labels,  and  such 
supplies  for  his  season's  pack.  Since  many  of  the  canners  arc  men  of  small  means,  they 
find  it  necessary  to  borrow  most  of  the  money  for  these  purposes  from  the  local  banks. 
Before  loaning  the  money  the  banks  often  require  the  canner  to  assure  himself  of  a 
market  by  making  contracts  with  responsible  distributors  for  the  sale  of  his  commodity. 
Practically,  therefore,  the  canner's  pack  may  be  sold  before  the  crops  for  the  raw  product 
to  be  canned  have  been  planted.  The  Food  Administration  recognised  that  this  prac- 
tice was  the  outgrowth  of  unalterable  conditions  in  the  industry  and  that  it  served  as  a 
safeguard  both  for  the  farmers  and  for  the  canners.  The  usual  Food  Administration 
rules  prohibiting  future  contracts  more  than  60  days  in  advance  were,  therefore,  not 
applied  to  canners." 

» The  tremendous  divergencies  in  the  costs  of  canning  vegetables,  for  example,  are 
emphasized  in  a  table  showing  the  range  for  plants  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country, 
included  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Report,  ibid.  The  cost  of  packing  corn  ranged 
from  $0.66  to  $1.40  per  dozen  cans ;  tomatoes,  from  $0.60  to  $1.15 ;  and  peas,  from  $0.60 
to  $1.46. 

*  In  contrast  with  the  methods  of  price-fixing  used  for  commodities  other  than  food, 
the  following  clause  in  the  Food  Administration  regulations  for  canners  Is  of  interest : 

"  Cost  shall  not  include  income  and  excess-profits  taxes ;  Interest  on  investments,  inter- 
est on  long-term  notes,  or  crop  hazards." 
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margins  varied  from  15  cents  to  $1  per  dozen  cans,  according  to  the 
type  and  grade  of  the  vegetables  canned,^  and  were  believed  to  pro- 
vide a  profit  to  canners  large  enough  to  encourage  production.* 

Cam/ned  -fish. — ^The  declining  imports  of  sardines  and  the  govern- 
mental requirements  for  canned  salmon  •  brought  the  1917  price  of 
these  types  of  fish  above  their  prewar  levels.  These  high  prices  were 
of  great  significance  to  the  Food  Administration,  especially  in  view 
of  the  meat  shortage,  and  immediate  action  was  taken  toward  the 
stablizing  of  prices. 

Sardines:  One  of  the  earliest  price  agreements  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration was  made  with  the  Maine  canners  of  sardines  in  October, 
1917,  before  the  canning  industry  came  under  license.  This  agree- 
ment called  for  a  maximum  price  of  $5.60  per  case  for  one-quarter 
oil  canned  sardines,  and  the  pack  of  1917  was  disposed  of  at  this 
price.  The  increased  costs  of  the  following  year,  however,  required 
a  revision  of  prices.  Since  the  Food  Administration  in  this  case, 
unlike  that  of  vegetables,  had  the  power  to  fix  a  price  for  the  "  raw 
material"  which  made  up  the  cost  of  the  pack,  it  was  decided  to 
determine  a  price  for  sardine  herrings.  The  fishermen  of  Maine 
were  called  together  in  April,  1918,  therefore,  and  a  price  of  $25 


'Differentials  allowed  were: 
Corn  (per  dozen  cans)  :  Cents. 


Tomatoes  (per  dozen  cans)  :  Cents. 

No.   2    standard 18 

No.  2i  standard 22 

No.  3  standard 27 

No.  3  fancy 31 

No.  10  standard 90 

No.    10   fancy 100 


No.  2  standard 19 

No.  2  extra  standard • 22 

No.  2  fancy 30 

Pess  (per  dozen  cans)  : 

No.  2   substandard,  average  aD 

sizes 15 

No.  2  standard,  average  all  sizes.  22 

No.  2  fancy,  average  all  slses.. 31 

It  will  be  noted  that  canned  beans  are  not  included  In  the  above  list.  This  was  dne  to 
the  prohibition  placed  on  canning  beans  in  containers  made  of  tin  plate  without  a  special 
permit.  It  was  not  until  Nov.  1,  1918,  that  the  canning  of  beans  was  permitted,  and 
then  only  an  amount  equal  to  the  average  pack  for  the  three  months,  November,  Decem- 
ber, and  January. 

*  One  other  matter  should  be  mentioned  In  this  connection,  namely,  the  question  of  fu- 
ture contracts.    It  was  possible,  for  example,  that  on  making  delivery  of  certain  products 
several  months  after  figuring  out  preliminary  costs,  tlie  actual  cost  might  prove  smaller 
than  at  first  expected.    This,  of  course,  would  mean  a  higher  profit  than  allowed  by  the 
Food  Administration.    The  solution  of  this  problem  was  left  in  the  bands  of  the  packers 
themselves,  as  described  by  Mr.  W.  C.  MuUendore,  ibid. 
"  The  canning  industry  felt  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  submit  to  the  Food  Adminis- 
i         tration  these  future  contract  sales*  prices,  asking  the  Food  Administration  to  sanction 
I  them  and  permit   them  to  proceed  in   the  confident  belief  that  these  prices  would   be 

tcceptable  to  the  Food  Administration.  The  Food  Administration  was  unable,  however, 
to  state  what  would  be  reasonable  prices,  for  no  matter  how  accurate  an  estimate  of  cost 
may  be,  the  crop  is  not  determined  until  actually  put  up,  and  therefore  the  Food  Admlnls- 
I  tration  could  not  undertake  to  Justify  canners'  future  contract  prices.  In  lieu  of  this 
method  each  canner  was  required,  before  invoicing  his  goods,  to  review  the  estimate  he 
had  made  of  his  costs,  and  if  it  were  determined  that  the  original  estimate  was  higher 
than  the  goods  were  proving  to  cost,  then  to  revise  downward  to  a  point  that  would  not 
proride  a  profit  in  excess  of  the  Food  Administration  maximum/* 

'  10  per  cent  of  the  1917  sahnoD  pack  was  reserved  for  Army  and  Navy  needs ;  while 
of  the  1918  pack  80  per  cent  of  the  red,  76  per  cent  of  the  pink,  and  65  per  cent  of  the 
chmn  Alaska  salmon  was  taken  over  by  the  Government. 
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pel*  hogsheftd  was  establiehed  as  the  m&ximam  priee  to  be  paid  for 
raw  fish  by  the  packers 

With  the  price  of  sardines  fixed,  it  was  relatively  a  simple  task  to 
agree  upon  a  price  f <^  the  caimed  product.  After  an  investigation 
of  costs,  it  was  decided  that  a  price  of  $&50  per  ease  for  one-quarter 

oil,  keyless,  and  $&.2&  p^*  ease 
for  one-quarter  mustard,  key- 
less, sardines,  would  provide  a 
reasonable  profit  to  the  canneis, 
and  these  prices  were  fixed  as 
maxima  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season.^ 

It  was  not  until  October,  how- 
ever, that  the  price  of  Califor- 
nia sardines  was  determined. 
A  series  of  three  prices  was 
agreed  upon,  varying  with  the 
size  of  the  raw  fish  to  be  sold;- 
and  on  the  basis  of  these  raw- 
fish  prices,  maxima  for  the 
canned  products  were  set.' 

Salmon:  Salmon,  of  course, 
played  the  most  important  part 
in  the  canned-fish  situation  of 
1918-19,  but  in  spite  of  this 
fact,  it  was  not  until  manv 
months  after  the  price  of  sar- 
dines had  been  "pegged"  that 
salmon  canners  were  thoroughly 
controlled.  Speculation  had 
been  reduced  and  the  reason- 
able-profit rule  had  been  applied 
to  the  salmon  industry  back  in 
Novwnber,  1917,  but  lack  of  in- 
formation made  it  impossible  to 
fix  a  definite  price  until  well  along  in  1918.  The  price  of  the  fish  to 
the  fisherman  was  first  fixed,  the  output  for  Alaska,  Oregon,  and  the 
coast  streams  of  Washington  serving  as  the  basis.*     Packing  co^ts 

» These  prices  also  were  applied  to  the  catcheii  of  the  Canadliin  fishermen,  who  nflrreed 
to  accept  the  maximum  of  |26  per  hofprsheact  for  their  raw  flRh. 

»The  prices  for  raw  saridlnea  accepted  by  the  Food  Admintstration,  eifectlTe  for  the 
1918-ld  aeaxon,  were:  Fader  7i  Inches.  $90  per  ton;  over  7X  Inches.  $15  per  ton;  fish 
for  fertilizer  purposes,  $10  per  ton. 

'  The  maximum  canned  nardlne  prices  per  ease  agreed  upon  were :  Tomato — Qvarter 
rooad,  $3.26;  one-half  ronml,  $4;  ones  ronnd,  $5.75;  ones  oval.  $7.29;  o&e-half  oval. 
$6.50.     Oil — quarter  round,  $3.25 :  one-half  round,  $4.15 ;  ones  round,  $0. 

*  Prices  were  fixed  for  the  varioos  sections  of  Alaska  and  Washington,  while  the 
catch  of  the  Columbia  and  Rogue  Rivers  of  Oregon  was  differentiated  into  several  types 
known  ag  chums,  chinooks,  silver  sides,  and  steelheads. 


Relative  prices — Canned  fish :  Sardines, 
oil,  keyless  (100-1  inch  case)  ;  and  Sal- 
m(»n,  pink,  tall,  one  dosen  No.  1  cans. — 
By  months,  January,  1913,  to  ]>ectmber, 
1018.  (Average  quoted  prices^  July,  1913, 
to  June,   1914«-100.) 
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weie  then  investigated  in  the  various  important  salmon-canning  sec- 
tioDS,  and  on  the  basis  of  these  costs,  plus  the  prescribed  raw-fish 
pnoes,  maximum  prices  were  established  for  the  canned  stock.^ 

Canned  Tuna :  Tuna  fish  prices  were  dealt  with  in  a  manner  similar 
to  sardines  and  salmon,  the  price  of  the  raw  fish  being  first  estab- 
lished. A  conference  of  the  Food  Administration  with  the  fishermen 
resulted  in  the  fixed  price  for  all  raw  tuna  of  $100  per  ton.  Excep- 
tion was  made  in  the  case  of  two  iypoa  known  as  Albacore  and  Blue 
Fin  tuna,  however,  and  for  these  an  extra  $10  per  ton  was  allowed. 
On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  prices  were  determined  for  the  canned 
product,  and  the  latter  part  of  1918  found  the  price  situation  in  the 
tuna  fish  industry  in  a  more  stabilized  condition. 

Dried  fnuUs. — ^Preparers  and  packers  of  dried  peaches,  apples, 
prunes,  and  raisins  were  included  in  the  license  decree  of  October  8, 
1917.^  Significant  control  was  exercised  over  the  prices  of  these 
fruits,  although  the  primary  aim  of  the  Food  Administration  was 
apparently  the  checking  of  any  possible  speculation  in  tlie  industry. 
In  its  uncertain  character  this  industry  corresponds  closely  to  that  of 
the  canning  trade.  As  with  canned  goods,  it  was  necessary  to  limit 
as  much  as  possible  the  control  over  fruits  which  were  not  yet  on  the 
market,  and  thus  the  first  regulations  affecting  the  industry  prohib- 
ited "  either  the  purchase  or  sale  of  new-crop  fruits  for  spot  delivery 
before  May  1  of  the  year  in  which  they  were  to  be  packed." " 

The  selling  price  of  the  various  fruits  was  at  first  kept  under  sur- 
veillance by  a  regulation  requiring  licensees  who  shipped  in  carload 
lots  to  submit  to  the  Food  Administrator  all  price  lists  or  circulars 
relating  to  the  price  of  their  products ;  and  by  use  of  these  the  Dried 
Fruits  Division  kept  informed  as  to  the  tendency  of  prices  within  the 
trade.  This  system,  however,  did  not  result  in  as  effec^tive  a  control 
as  was  desired,  and  in  its  place  a  method  of  price  control  similar  to 
that  used  in  the  canning  industry  was  adopted.  The  fruit  growers 
agreed  to  sell  their  peaches  to  the  packers  at  11  cents  per  pound. 
Similarly  the  raisin  price  was  fixed  at  &^  cents.  The  packers  were 
then  called  into  conference  and  a  schedule  of  maximum  prices  at 
which  their  products  would  be  sold  to  the  trade  was  adopted.*  A 
profit  limitation,  however,  was  also  placed  upon  the  packers  by  limit- 
ing their  returns  to  4  per  cent. 


^  The  complete  series  of  oauned  salmon  prices  as  established  by  the  Food  Administration 
in  the  tliree  leading  salmon  sections  are  to  b«  found  oa  pp.  593-4. 

'The  Dried  Froitg  Dlylsion  of  the  Food  Administration  originally  had  in  its  charge 
the  supervision  of  the  dried-fruit  Industry.  It  was  .later  consolidated  with  the  Canned 
OwJds  Section  under  the  new  name  of  the  Canned  Goods  and  Dried  Fruits  Division. 

'On  May  7,  1918,  the  date  at  which  purchases  of  new-crop  fruits  not  ready  for  spot 
delivery  could  be  made,  was  changed  to  June  1,  and  on  May  24  the  date  was  extended 
to  July  1. 

*  8e«  p.  596  for  schedule  of  agreed  fruit  prices. 
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But  this  method  of  price  regulation  was  applicable  only  to  the 
peach,  raisin,  and  prune  packing  industries,  since  the  centralization 
of  both  sources  of  supply  and  packing  plants  made  possible  a  system 
of  effective  supervision.  The  situation  was  different  in  the  case  of 
dried  apples,  for,  while  the  packers  were  under  license,  the  enormous 
number  of  apple  raisers  over  the  country  made  it  impossible  to  come 
to  a  price  agreement  with  any  considerable  number  of  growers.  The 
only  resort^  then,  was  the  regulation  of  packers'  profits,  and  as  in  the 

case  of  the  peach  and  raisin 
packer  on  the  Pacific  coast,  their 
return  was  limited  to  4  per  cent 
TKe  results  of  control. — ^Early 
in  1919  restrictions  upon  the 
canning  industry  were  removed, 
and  the  trade  once  more  re- 
sumed its  usual  business  prac- 
tices. It  appears  that  little 
change  was  made  in  the  level  of 
the  prices  of  the  various  canned 
commodities,  but  at  least  a  more 
stable  market  followed  the  inau- 
guration of  fixed  maximum  mar- 
gins. The  Food  Administration 
claims  that  its  price  regulations 
resulted  in  a  radical  revision  of 
contracts,  and  an  estimated  sav- 
ing to  the  American  consumers 
on  the  1918  pack  of  peas,  toma- 
toes, and  corn  alone  of  over 
$7,000,000.* 


Relative  prices. — Rice,  Japan  head,  and  Hon- 
duras  head ;  and  Puffed  Rice,  Quaker. — ^By 
months,  January,  1013,  to  December,  1018. 
(Average  quoted  prices,  July,  1013,  to 
June.  1014^100.) 


Rice  a:4d  Rice  Floub. 


The  large  demand  for  cereals 
of  all  kinds  and  the  growing  im- 
portance of  rice  as  an  article  of  diet  was  reflected  in  the  price  tendency 
of  rice  after  our  entrance  into  the  war.  The  price  of  Japanese  rice 
rose  82  per  cent  in  the  two  months  March  to  May,  1917,  while  the 
Honduras  variety  increased  42  per  cent  in  the  same  period.  This 
upward  trend  continued  until  the  new  crop  appeared  in  October, 


« See  W.  C.  Mullendore,  ibid. 
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Then  prices  remained  relatively  stable  until  February,  1917,  the 
period  of  harvesting.  But  the  rise  was  resumed  then,  and  not  until 
the  Food  Administration  undertook  to  "peg''  the  price  of  rice  in 
July,  1918,  did  the  first  evidence  of  stability  appear. 

Control  over  the  industry. — ^Rice  became  a  substitute  for  wheat 
during  the  period  of  cereal  grain  shortage,  and  this  fact  had  weight 
in  determining  that  all  "importers,  manufacturers,  and  distributors  of 
rice  and  rice  flour"  should  be  licensed  under  the  presidential  procla- 
mation of  October  8,  1917.  At  the  very  beginning,  regulations  were 
inaugupited  which  limited  the  returns  to  rice  dealers,  and  licensees 
were  forbidden  to  sell  rough  rice  "at  ai  advance  over  the  actual  price 
in  excess  of  1  per  cent  over  purchase  price,  plus  storage,  insurance, 
and  interest  on  the  investment  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum."^ 

Besales  were  prohibited  so  as  to  prevent  speculation,  and  millers 
were  restricted  in  the  amount  of  rice  they  could  keep  on  hand.  Also, 
contracts  for  future  delivery  were  limited  to  80  days. 

But  the  limitation  upon  profits  of  rough-rice  dealers  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  speculation,  was  of  little  significance  as  a  factor  affecting 
rice  and  rice  products  prices,  in  view  of  the  tremendous  rice  demands 
of  1917  and  1918.  Even  in  the  summer  of  1917  our  supplies  of  rice 
were  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  wheat  shortage  and  the  de- 
mand for  wheat  substitutes,  both  foreign  and  domestic;  and  on 
August  1,  1917,  the  end  of  the  crop  year,  our  carry-over  of  rice  was 
but  approximately  one-half  of  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
stimulated  consumption  of  rice  during  the  spring  of  1918  at  the  en- 
couragement of  the  Food  Administration  still  further  accentuated 
the  situation,  and  August  1,  1918,  found  the  United  States  bare  of 
rice  supplies. 

The  price  agreement  of  ike  summer  of  1918, — The  prices  of  rice 
continued  to  advance  through  1917  and  early  1918,  and  by  July  of 
1918,  it  was  realized  that  the  stabilization  of  rice  prices  was  neces- 
sary, and  the  rice  producers  and  rice  millers  of  the  country  were 
called  into  conference.'  The  final  solution  proved  to  be  a  system 
of  price  fixing  by  agreements  whereby  the  rice  millers  agreed  to  pay 
definite  prices  to  the  growers  of  rough  rice,  and  also  promised  not 

1  Commi£sion  charges  of  agents  wore  also  limited  to  1  per  cent.  The  "  reasonable- 
tdvanoe-oTer-coflt "  rnle  was  applied  to  clean  rice  as  In  the  case  of  all  other  commodities. 

'There  is  another  factor  quite  generally  overlooked  which  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  problem  of  fixing  rice  prices.  Imports  play  an  appreciable  part  in  the  rice 
■apply  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1918  they  were  equal  almost  to  one-third  of  onr 
production.  On  July  26  the  War  Trade  Board  announced  that  all  imports  of  rice  shipped 
from  foreign  ports  after  July  31  would  be  prohibited,  and  this  meant  that  our  supply, 
Already  too  small,  would  be  further  cut  down. 
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to  sell  clean  rice  at  more  than  prices  named  in  the  agreement/ 
ranging  from  7f  cents  per  pound  for  choice  Japan,  to  9^  cents  for 
fancy  Honduras. 

On  this  basis,  with  the  broker's  margin  definitely  fixed  f  with  tlie 
millers'  maximum  price  of  rice  flour  fixed  by  the  Food  Administra* 
lion  at  75  cents  per  100  pounds  above  the  purchase  price  of  brewers' 
rice  or  screenings;^  i*esales  prohibited;  and  a  maximum  margin  de- 
termined for  the  sale  of  rice  from  wholesalers  to  retailers,  it  was 
quite  evident  that  much  had  been  done  toward  the  stabilization  of 
rice  prices.  Indeed,  the  Food  Administration  went  so  far  as  to 
state  publicly  that  in  their  opinion  consumers  should  ^^  be  able  to 
purchase  rice  at  a  price  of  approximately  10  to  12  cents  per  pound, 
depending  on  remoteness  from  the  milling  centers." 

The  methodVf  price  regulation  adopted,  however,  required  super- 
vision, for  rough  rice  prices  were  based  on  gi^ades,  and  the  decision 
as  to  how  a  certain  lot  of  rice  was  to  be  graded  could  not  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  grower;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  the  grading 
be  intrusted  to  the  miller.  Accordingly,  a  general  committee  was 
appointed  to  accomplish  a  fair  valuation  of  the  grower's  product,  and 
to  these  men  was  left  the  task  of  supervising  and  carrying  out  the  con- 
tracts and  the  grading  and  valuing  of  rice  samples  submitted  by  the 
growers.*  Moreover,  in  order  equitably  to  allocate  the  rice  crop 
among  the  various  millers  of  the  country,  each  mill  was  allotted  a 
maximum  amount  w^hich  it  might  purchase  of  the  1918  crop,  based 

^  The  prices  fixed  for  rough  rice  to  be  paid  to  growers  hy  the  millerB  were  as  follows: 
$7.50  per  barrel  of  162  poniids  for  No.  1  and  No.  2  Honduras  (river  type)  in  sacks; 
$7.25  pc^r  barrel  of  162  pounds  for  No.  S  Honduras  (rirer  tjrpe)  lu  sacks;  $7  per  barrel 
of  162  pounds  for  No.  4  Honduras  (river  type)  In  nacks ;  $7.25  per  barrel  of  162  pounds 
for  No.  1  and  No.  2  Blue  Rose  in  sacks ;  $7  per  barrel  of  162  pounds  for  No.  3  and  No.  4 
Blue  RoHo  in  wicks;  $7  per  barrel  of  162  pounds  for  No.  1  and  No.  2  Japan  In  sacks; 
$6.75  per  barrel  of  162  pounds  for  Na  3  and  No.  4  Japan  In  saclcs.  The  seUing  prices 
of  the  products  secured  from  the  milling  of  rough  rice  were  ogreed  upon  as:  Fancy 
Honduras,  9i  ct^nts  pc>r  pound,  packed  In  KXKpound  pockets;  choice  Honduras,  8S  cents 
per  pound,  packed  in  100-pound  pockets ;  fancy  Blue  Rose,  71  cents  per  pound,  packed 
in  100-pound  pockets ;  choice  Blue  Rose,  1\  cents  per  pound,  packed  in  100-pound  pockets : 
fancy  Japan,  7i  cents  per  pound,  packed  in  100-pound  pockets;  choice  Japan.  7g  cents 
per  pound,  packed  in  100-pound  pockets ;  fancy  second  heads,  68  cents  per  ponnd, 
packed  in  100-pound  pockets;  screenings  (river).  61  cents  per  pound,  packed  in  1(N>- 
pound  pocketH ;  screenings,  58  cents  per  pound,  packed  in  l()0-pound  pockets ;  brewers*, 
5i  cents  per  pound,  packed  in  100-pound  pockets. 

'Broker's  commissions  for  the  negotiation  of  the  sale  of  rice  or  rice  products  were 
limited  under  regulations  of  July  20  to:  (1)  7  cents  per  100  pounds  on  car-lot  orders, 
except  brewers'  rice,  sold  in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Charleston,  Savannah.  JackRon- 
Tille,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Galveston,  and  Houston ;  (2)  6  cents  per  100  pounds  on 
any  quantity  of  rice,  except  brewers*  rice,  sold  at  New  Orleans:  (8)  8  cents  per  100 
pounds  for  car-lot  orders,  except  brewers*  rice,  sold  at  any  other  point  except  tliose 
designated  in  (1)  and  (2)  ;  (4)  6  cents  per  100  pounds  for  brewers*  rice  sold  at  any 
point,  in  any  quantity;  (5)  25  cents  per  ton  on  rice  bran  or  rice  polish  at  any  point, 
in  any  quantity ;  (6)  6  cents  per  100  pounds  on  rice  flour  sold  anywhere,  in  any 
quantity. 

"  The  quality  of  rice  flour  to  be  manufactured  was  specified  in  license  regulations. 

*  The  detailed  work  of  grading  and  evaluating  was  placed  In  the  hands  of  subcommit- 
tees, with  officers  in  the  various  cities  of  the  southern  rice  States  and  of  California. 
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OB  its  individuftl  capneity  and  its  average  receipts  for  the  three  sea- 
soBS  1915  to  1918.^  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  sale  of  clean  rica 
imported  as  sueh,  and  which  would  not,  therefore,  come  under  con- 
trol as  the  product  of  American  mills.  For  such  rice  a  maximum 
ftdvance  of  10  per  cent  over  the  price  paid  by  the  importer,  plus 
freight  and  insurance,  was  allowed. 

It  would  seem  that  these  arrangements  resulted  in  marked  savings 
to  the  American  public,  from  a  study  of  the  price  tendency  of  the 
Japan  variety  of  rice  after  July,  1918.^  Honduras  head  rice  also 
shows  the  stabilizing  effect  of  the  price  agreement  of  1918.  This 
agreement,  incidentally,  is  still  in  force  (June  15, 1919)  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  wheat  and  sugar  arrangements,  is  the  only  agreement 
of  its  kind  which  was  extended  into  the  summer  of  1919. 

CoABSE  Grains  and  Feed  Stuffs. 

Human  foods, — The  coarse  grains  were  among  the  many  commodi- 
ties which  felt  the  effects  of  the  stringent  wheat  shoiiage  of  1917. 
There  were,  moreover,  such  factors  as  the  small  carry  over  from  the 
1916  crop,  the  large  demand  by  distilleries,  and  the  small  crop  in 
Argentina,  which  played  an  important  part  in  sending  the  price  of 
individual  coarse  grains  such  as  corn  to  levels  beyond  those  of  other 
commodities.^ 

Corn,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  were  not  important  as  human  foods  in 
prewar  years,  but  took  their  chief  commercial  value  from  their  use  as 
feeding  stuffs  for  live  stock.  The  Food  Administration,  therefore, 
handled  them  in  connection  with  the  general  problem  of  mill  feeds. 
Storers,  distributors,  and  millers  of  rye  and  its  products  were 
included  in  the  first  presidential  proclamation  relating  to  licenses 
issued  August  14, 1917,  and  barley  and  barley  flour,  oats  and  oatmeal, 
com,  corn  grits,  and  other  com  products  such  as  glucose,  hominy, 
etc.,  were  added  on  October  8.* 


*  Tb«  TarioQB  expenses  of  administration,  snch  as  8rr«dlng,  evalnattnir,  weighing,  super* 
Tislng  contzactB,  etc*  were  to  be  borne  by  the  milling  Inti^rests  who  were  to  pay  to  the 
oSce  of  Pood  Administration  Grain  Corporation  at  New  Orleans  a  fixed  fee  of  Oi  cents  for 
each  barrel  of  rice  purchased. 

*  See  rice  chart,  p.  120. 

*  A  complete  record  of  the  prices  of  the  yarioos  grains  can  be  found  In  the  bulletins 
"  Prices  of  Barley,  Hops,  Rye.  and  their  Products,"  "  Prices  of  Corn  and  Corn  Products," 
and  **  Oats,  Rice,  Buckwheat,  and  their  Products,"  in  the  W.  I.  B.  Price  BuUetiu  Series. 

The  coarse  grains,  by  the  summer  of  ldl7,  had  in  several  cases  reached  unprecedented 
heights.  Now  3  yellow  corn,  in  June,  1917,  was  selling  for  $1.73  per  bushel,  and  in 
Jnly  reached  a  level  of  $2.06,  as  compared  with  the  prewar  average  of  $0,686.  Similarly, 
bsrley,  which  in  the  prewar  months  averaged  $0.6243,  was  selling  in  the  summer  of  1917 
aroond  $1.40 ;  while  rye,  in  June,  1917,  was  selling  at  $2.36,  a  price  over  four  timen  Its 
P<«ce  time  average  of  $0.5653. 

*  Later,  on  January  10,  1918,  all  importers,  manufacturers,  and  distributors  of  feeding 
*taii  were  made  subject  to  license  by  presidential  proclamation,  thereby  bringing  all  the 
products  of  coarse  grains  under  license  regulation. 
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It  was  evident  from  the  beginning  that  speculation  in  these  coarse 
grains  must  be  eliminated,  else  the  instability  of  the  preceding 
months  would  recur.  At  the  request  of  the  Food  Administration, 
speculation  on  the  grain  exchanges  had  been  virtually  stopped  in 
August.  But  the  elimination  of  speculation  meant  much  more  than 
the  closing  of  exchanges.  Indeed,  it  meant  that  not  only  must  the 
amount  of  grain  which  any  individual  should  be  allowed  to  hold  be 
fixed,  but  that  a  limit  must  be  set  upon  the  length  of  time  during 
which  a  licensee  might  keep  his  grain.  The  first  regulations  which 
were  applied  to  licensees,  therefore,  forbade  the  holding  or  storing 
of  grains  for  more  than  80  days.* 

But  the  prohibition  of  speculation  did  little  to  keep  in  check 
the  soaring  tendencies  of  the  various  grains  and  their  products, 
for,  with  tte  coming  of  the  severe  winter  of  1917-18  and  the  tie-up 
of  railroad  transportation,  the  consequent  shortage  of  supplies  sent 
the  price  of  these  foodstuffs  far  above  their  prelicense  level.  The 
conservation  rules  of  the  Food  Administration,  moreover,  required 
the  buying  of  wheat  substitutes  with  each  purchase  of  wheat.  This 
step,  naturally,  created  an  extraordinary  demand  for  coarse  grains 
and  pushed' their  prices  upward. 

Ths  creation  of  the  Grain  Division. — Conditions  were  becoming 
acute,  and  on  April  1,  1918,  the  Food  Administration  created  its 
Grain  Division  and  gave  it  oversight  of  the  coarse  grain  problem. 
The  first  act  of  this  division  was  the  opening  of  the  grain  exchanges 
to  legitimate  hedging  operations.  It  also  permitted  speculative 
accounts  limited  to  200,000  bushels,  so  as  to  keep  the  market  open 
and  thus  stabilize  prices.* 

A  plan  was  needed,  however,  for  the  definite  pegging  of  prices, 
and  with  this  in  view  a  system  of  weekly  reports  was  inaugurated 
by  which  every  coarse  grain  miller  and  every  feed  dealer  advised 
the  Food  Administration  of  the  exact  cost  of  his  raw  materials  and 
the  exact  selling  price  of  his  manufactured  products.  The  Grain 
Division  in  this  way  informed  itself  of  margins  of  profit.    These 

*Thls  regulation  made  It  illegal  to  hold  or  store  rye  at  any  point  for  more  than  80 
days.  Ab  regards  the  other  coarse  grains,  this  prohibition  applied  only  to  seaboard  points, 
but  at  such  points  not  only  was  storage  limited  to  SO  days,  but  such  grains  which  had 
been  received  on  or  before  Sept.  1,  1917,  could  not  be  held  for  a  period  longer  than  5 
days  after  regulations  became  effecttye  (Nor.  1). 

>  With  the  grain  exchanges  virtually  closed  and  no  means  of  hedging,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  millers  and  dealers  to  protect  themselves  against  future  price  falls.  In  other 
words,  thoy  could  not  sell  on  "  futures,"  to  be  delivered  at  a  later  date,  and  had  no  as- 
surance of  a  profit  at  the  time  of  delivery.  What  they  did  then  was  to  charge  a  high  mar- 
gin for  those  sales  of  actual  grain  on  hand  which  they  did  make,  and  in  that  way  try  to 
eliminate  any  possible  loss  which  might  result  in  the  future,  due  to  a  fall  in  prices.  (See 
final  report  of  Food  Administration,  ibid.) 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  later  regulations  provided  for  losses  or  gains  from  hedging 
"  on  any  recognized  grain  exchange  "  in  arriving  at  the  cost  of  corn,  oats,  rye,  and  barley, 
in  interpreting  the  "  reasonable-advance-over-cost "  rule. 
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reports  were  regularly  and  minutely  checked,  and  as  an  example  of 
the  results  obtained  from  this  system  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  single  month  of  June  the  question  of  price  reduction  was 
taken  up  with  204  mills,  95  of  whom  as  a  result  lowered  the  price 
of  their  products.  The  savings  effected  because  of  the  orders  of 
the  division  to  reduce  prices  in  June  alone  have  been  estimated  to 
equal  $175,000.^ 

The  limitation  of  cocutae  grain  ndUers^  prices. — ^After  digesting 
these  reports  for  several  months,  the  grain  division  prescribed  on  July 
20,  1918,  with  the  aid  of  the  industry,  a  series  of  maximum  margins 
to  be  added  to  costs  in  determining  the  prices  to  be  charged  for  the 
various  grain  products.^  Moreover,  a  definite  limitation  of  6  per 
cent  was  placed  on  profits  of  millers  from  gross  sales  of  the  edible 
products  of  the  various  coai'se  grains  for  any  six-month  period. 

The  profits  of  the  manufacturers  of  coarse  grain  products  were 
thus  limited  to  reasonable  bases,  and  it  remained  to  fix  specific  mar- 
gins on  returns  of  grain  dealers  and  elevator  operators  from  whom 
these  manufacturers  secured  their  supplies.^ 

The  formulation  of  definite  profit  limitations  soon  appeared  de- 
sirable, and  regulations  were  issued  on  September  10  fixing  the  maxi- 
mum net  profits  for  "  any  grain  dealer,  including  country  elevators 
dealing  in  grain,  to  3  per  cent  of  the  first  $300,000  of  the  gross  sales 
per  annum,  (and)  2  per  cent  on  all  gross  sales  in  excess  of  $300,000 
per  annum,"  thereby  providing  a  system  of  regulation  for  virtually 
the  entire  coarse  grain  industry ;  excepting  the  farmer,  whose  returns 
were  beyond  the  powers  of  the  Food  Administration. 


^  Similarly,  price  reductions  in  July  netted  $116,000.  An  Idea  of  the  range  of  price 
reductions  will  be  gained  from  the  following  table  taken  from  the  Monthly  Report  of  the 
Activities  of  the  Grain  Division  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  for  June,  1918 : 

Reductions  ptr  100  pounds. 


Meal. 
Flour. 


I^w. 

High. 

10.11 
.06 

.   S0.80 
.83 

Hominy. 
Orlte.... 


nigh. 


10.50 
.30 


Price  reductions  in  July  varied  from  12  per  ton  for  gluten  feed  to  $17.25  per  ton  for  linseed  meal. 

'The  following  differentials  (In  cents  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product)  were  promul- 
gated :  Old-fashioned  or  water-ground  meal,  50 ;  standard  and  bolted  meal,  50 ;  pearl  meal. 
60 ;  pearl  or  table  hominy,  80 ;  grits.  80 ;  cream  meal,  80 ;  Ceraline  flakes,  120 ;  corn  flour. 
100 ;  other  cornmeal,  60 ;  barley  flour,  95 ;  rye  flour,  90 ;  rolled  oats,  oatmeal,  oat  flour, 
90.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  prices  were  bulk  prices  for  grains  packed  In  barrels, 
or  100-pound  jute  or  cotton  bags,  and  did  not  apply  to  products  sold  in  packages.  For 
corn  meal,  corn  grits,  hominy,  corn  flour,  barley  flour,  and  rye  flonr  sold  In  packages,  a 
series  of  differentials  over  and  under  the  bulk  price  were  drawn  up.  The  maximum  price 
per  pound  for  hominy  feed,  hominy  meal,  hominy  chop,  barley  feed,  rye  feed,  or  oat  feed 
produced  as  a  by-product  of  manufactured  edible  corn,  barley,  rye,  or  oat  products,  could 
not  be  more  than  the  ''  purchase  price  per  pound  of  the  grain  from  which  ft  was  manufac- 
tured." 

•The  reasonable-advance-over-cost  rule,  of  course,  applies  to  dealers  land  mill  operators. 
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Feeding  stuffs. — ^The  profits  of  feed-stuff  producers  were  fixed  in 
Daoember,  1917^  when,  a  serioi  of  differeiitiils  was  announced  on 
Tftrious  wheat  feeds.^  In  July,  1918,  further  differentials  were  an- 
Bouneed  for  wheat  feeds  in  leBS-tban-earload  lots  and  individual 
maximum  margins  were  designated  for  sales  by  millers  to  wholesale 
and  retail  feed  dealers.  Indeed,  a  lair-priee  schedule  based  on  the 
Government  wheat  price  was  drawn  up  and  sulmiiUed  to  each  mill 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  schedule  millers  were  to  sell  their  wheat 
feed. 

The  maximum  return  of  6  per  cent  on  total  gross  sales  was  made 
applicable  also  to  the  manufacturer  of  mixed  feeds.  A  considerable 
margin,  however,  was  allowed  him  on  individual  sales  equaling  a 
return  of  I2|  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  materials,  manufacturing,  and 
overhead.  This  maximum  margin,  it  appears,  was  made  wide  ''  be- 
cause of  the  speculative  character  of  the  products  which  went  into 
the  manufacture  of  mixed  feeds,  and  the  rapidly  fluctuating  prices 
which  might  prevail.'' 

Dealers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  allowed  a  still  larger  margin  on 
individual  sales,  and  for  them  a  maximum  15  per  cent  over  the 
purchase  price  was  considered  a  fair  return.  Moreover,  their  annual 
earnings  were  also  limited  and  a  yearly  net  profit  "  by  any  whole- 
sale dealer  in  feeding  stuffs  of  more  than  4  per  cent  on  total  gross 
sales,  if  his  gross  sales  of  feeding  stuffs  amounted  to  $100^000  *  *  * 
per  annum  was  considered  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the 
rule  which  prohibited  the  taking  of  unreasonable  profits.''  - 

Feeds  otTver  than  coarse  grains  and  their  products, — ^There  are 
other  important  feed  stuffs  which  can  not  be  properly  classified 
under  coarse  grains,  but  which  play  an  important  part  in  the 
American  live-stock  industry.  These  grains  were  all  controlled  to 
some  extent,  and  definite  nrice  regulations  were  applied  to  their 
sales. 

Sice  feed  was  provided  for  under  the  agreement  with  the  rice 
industry  mentioned  in  preceding  pages,  whereby  all  rice  millers 
agreed  to  sell  rice  polish  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  $50  per  ton,  car  lots, 
f.  a  b.  mill,  and  rice  bran  at  a  maximimi  of  $36. 

Beet  pulp,  an  important  by-product  of  the  beet-sugar  industry, 
was  definitely  controlled  as  to  price,  and  the  following  were  con- 
sidered as  maxima  which  would  return  a  fair  margin  of  profit  to  the 
beet-sugar  manufacturer : 


^  See  schedule  of  margins  on  wheat  feeds  on  p.  r»82. 

*The  aboTe  nrles  did  sot  appij  to  wtusat-mfll  ffeeda.  or  fcbe  feedB  wMch  are  dkwassed  ta»- 
mediately  below.  In  thcue  cases,  however,  where  wheat-miU  feeds,  cottonseed  luroducts, 
rtee  polish  and  bran,  or  dried  beet  pulp  were  sold,  as  well  as  other  feeds,  the  4  per  cent 
w  calcvteted  on  all  salea. 
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Wet  beet  pulp,  bulk,  mill  (car  lots) perton-_      $0.80 

Wet  beet  pulp  out  of  silo,  bulk,  mill  (car  lots) ^do 1. 25 

Dried  beet  pulp,  flacked,  1  o.  b.  factory  (car  lota) ^do 40.00 

The  price  regulation  for  cottonseed  meal  has  been  dealt  with  in  the 
chapter  on  "Cottonseed  and  its  products."  Definite  prices  were 
fixed  for  meal  and  cake  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  while  hulls 
were  to  be  sold  at  $20  per  ton,  bulk,  f .  o.  b.  points  of  manufacture. 

Coffee. 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  July,  1914,  followed  by  the  allied  block- 
ade and  the  cutting  off  of  supplies  from  central  Europe,  had  its 
effect  upon  the  price  of  coffee,  which  in  former  years  had  found  a 
large  market  among  the  peoples  of  the  Central  Powers.  With  the 
elimination  of  these  markets  and  with  the  constantly  tightening  em- 
bargoes of  the  allied  countries  to  conserve  shipping  space,  the  United 
States  soon  became  virtually  the  only  large  coffee-consuming  country. 
But  it  became  evident  that  we  could  not  absorb  the  total  production 
of  the  coffee-raising  countries.  The  nature  of  the  coffee  industry,  on 
the  other  hand,  made  impossible  the  cutting  down  of  production  to 
a  degree  commensurate  with  the  decline  in  demand.  The  result  was 
that  throughout  1915,  1916,  and  the  greater  part  of  1917,  coffee  sold 
on  American  markets  at  a  figure  appreciably  lower  than  the  average 
for  the  prewar  years. 

The  coffee  growers  of  Brazil,  however,  set  about  to  get  a  price 
somewhat  in  relation  to  other  commodities.  The  natural  operations 
of  the  market  provided  no  relief,  and  since  it  was  apparent  that  arti- 
ficial methods  would  be  necessary,  a  plan  which  had  been  found 
practicable  before  was  once  more  put  into  effect.  This  plan  was  the 
valorization  scheme,  whereby  the  Government  bought  up  as  much 
coffee  as  was  necessary  to  stabilize  the  market.  This  undertaking  by 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  in  Brazil  evidently  brought  little  immediate 
results;  yet  later  developments  showed  that  it  had  exerted  some 
effect  upon  the  coffee  dealers  of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the 
fact  was  emphasized  by  interested  parties  that  coffee  was  relatively 
cheap  and  that  any  sudden  termination  of  hostilities  would  have  an 
important  effect  upon  coffee  values  by  opening  the  European 
markets. 

Oovemmental  interference. — The  coffee  propaganda  was  making 
itself  felt  by  the  fall  of  1917  upon  the  speculators  and  dealers  in 
coffee  futures  and  coffee  prices  started  upward  in  this  country.  By 
January,  1918,  the  prewar  price  was  reached,  and  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration soon  realized  that  Government  interference  was  necessary. 
On  January  30,  1918,  all  dealers  in  green  coffee  were  instructed  to 
secure  licenses  from  the  Food  Administration. 
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Price  control  was  the  immediate  occasion  for  this  action  and  the 
first  regulations  promulgated  had  a  direct  bearing  on  sales  and  re- 
tuns.  On  February  6,  1918,  two  days  after  the  license  regulations 
went  into  effect,  all  purchases  and  sales  of  green  coffee  on  the  New 
York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange  for  delivery  during  the  month  of 
February  were  limited  to  a  maximum  price  of  8J  cents  per  pound 
for  the  standard  grade,  type  No.  7.  On  purchases  which  were  to 
be  delivered  after  the  month  of  February,  there  were  allowed  an 
additional  carrying  charge  of  $0.0015  for  each  month  on  each  pound 
of  coffee.  Thus  the  maximum  spot  price  of  coffee  on  the  exchange 
was  fixed  at  8|  cents.  This  action  made  it  relatively  simple  to  pro- 
vide for  the  control  of  the  individual  dealers,  in  whose  hands  lay 
the  distribution  of  coffee. 

Provision  was  made  immediately  for  the  control  of  the  coffee  re- 
turns by  the  general  rule  of  fixed  percentages  over  cost.  Importers 
were  given  the  right  to  charge  2 J  per  cent  per  pound  over  costs  ^ 
while  jobbers  were  allowed  a  maximum  of  6  per  cent  over  cost.* 

Licensees  were  instructed  to  keep  their  supplies  moving  in  as 
direct  a  line  to  the  consumer  as  practicable,  and  without  unreasonable 
delay.  Resales  were  restricted,  especially  when  tending  to  result  in  a 
higher  price  to  the  retailer  or  consumer.  However,  when  there  was 
a  reasonable  justification  for  resales  they  were  permitted  at  certain 
fixed  rates.'  The  stocks  of  any  member  of  the  trade,  moreover,  were 
limited  to  90  days  requirements. 

In  spite  of  regulations  limiting  returns  and  the  restricting  of  sales 
on  the  Coffee  Exchange  to  certain  prices,  many  difficulties  occurred 
which  gave  trouble.  They  lay  primarily  with  the  rules  limiting  the 
transactions  on  the  exchange.  The  maximum  spot  price  had  been 
fixed,  and  this  maximum  price  which  was  the  same  for  each  month 
was  always  reached.  This  rule  effectively  stopped  speculation,  but 
seemed  not  to  take  account  of  certain  customs  of  the  trade.  Many 
dealers  had  hedged  their  stocks  on  the  exchange,  hoping  to  buy  back 
their  hedging  sales  later  when  deliveries  were  due.  But  when  such 
time  came  apparently  they  could  not  buy  back  these  sales  since 
holders  of  coffee  refused  to  sell  at  the  fixed  maximum  prices.  The 
actual  stocks*  therefore,  were  not  released  to  the  trade.    By  October 

*In  arriTinff  at  oost,  the  liccnueo  could  take  Into  consideration  the  gain  or  lose 
r^oltinf?  from  a  fdngle  actual  bedging  trangactlon  on  the  Coffee  E^c^ange. 

'On  July  24,  1918,  an  amendment  to  the  regulations  Increased  the  maximum  profit 
Allowance  to  5  per  cent  for  Importers  and  7}  per  cent  for  Jobbers. 

'Returns  on  sales  from  one  importer  to  another  were  limited  to  1}  per  cent  over 
(ost,  and  on  sales  from  one  Jobber  to  another  profits  were  fixed  at  a  maximum  of  2|  per 
cent  over  cost.    These  were  Increased  on  July  24,  1018,  to  21  and  3|  per  cent,  respectively. 

125547*— 20 ^9 
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the  situat^ian  became  aciUe  tukd  many  outslnEiding  orders  reiaaiued 
unfilled.^ 

The  closing  of  the  Cofee  Exchange. — Finally,  on  October  28,  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  C!offee  Exchange  suspended  trading  in 
futures.  This  action,  it  was  explained ,  was  prompted  by  advances 
of  coffee  in  the  Brazilian  market  above  the  price  fixed  in  this  coun- 
try. In  the  meantime  negotiations  had  begun  between  the  Food  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  War  Trade  Board  relative  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem,  and  on  October  14  the  annonncement  was  made  that  ^  no 
licenses  for  the  importation  of  coffee  would  be  issued  except  to  the 
United  States  Sugar  Equalization  Board.'-  This  action  was  taken 
to  adjust  coffee  imports  with  shipping  conditions,  to  effect  an  equi- 
table distribution  to  the  trade,  and  to  insure  the  supplies  necessary 
for  home  consumption.  This  action  seemed  a.  solution  both  for  the 
tie-up  in  stocks  which  were  being  held  under  long-term  contracts  and 
for  the  high  price  in  the  Brazilian  market.  But  the  Food  Admin- 
istrator wanted  to  release  all  stocks  in  this  country,  and  on  November 
1  ordered  that  all  coffee  futures  bo  liquidated  at  the  maximum  price 
before  November  9.  He  further  prohibited  new  operations  and 
transactions  on  the  exchange  after  November  2.  Tlie  Coffee  Ex- 
change resumed  operations  in  order  that  contracts  in  force  might  be 
closed  out,  and  by  November  9  all  deliveries  of  coffee  on  future  con- 
tracts were  completed  and  the  trade  secured  the  necessary  supplies 
of  coffee.  All  regulations  of  the  Food  Administrator  were  removed 
on  December  31,  1918, 

COLrJkTERAL   COMifODirnW. 

The  Food  Administration  undertook  control  not  only  of  food- 
stuffs but  also  of  commodities  intimately  related  with  the  production 
of  foods.  Ammonia  and  arsenic  were  intimately  related  to  the  con- 
servation of  foods,  while  ice  and  twine  affected  the  ultimate  price 
of  foodstuffs  to  the  consumer.^ 

Ammanid. — Tlie  part  which  refrigeration  plays  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  foodstuffs  made  ammonia  a  logical  commodity  for  Gk>vem- 
mental  oversight.  Moreover,  there  were  the  demands  for  ammonia 
for  fertilizers  and  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives.     The   1918 

^  The  followlosr  statement  issnod  by  the  Food  Administration  on  the  occasion  of  cloBlng 
the  Coffee  Exchange  shows  well  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  time :  *'  It  had  been  found 
that  aeyeral  houses  opera tingr  for  foreign  account  bought  coffee  futures  upon  the  New 
Yorlc  Coffee  and  Supir  Exchange  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  tbonaand  bags.  The 
sellers  hnvo  sold  against  coffoe  in  stock  and  en  route.  The  effect  is  to  tie  up  tbis 
coffei.'  from  distrilititfon  for  many  months,  and  to  nei-eesitato  extra  tonnage  being  em- 
ployed if  our  supplicH  are  to  be  maintained.*' 

"The  Division  of  Miscellaneous  Commodities,  created  immediately  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Ji'ood  Administration,  at  first  handled  some  of  those  extra-food  com- 
modities. Later  this  body  merged  with  the  Division  of  Chemicals  which  also  had 
supf^rvision  over  nonfood  materials,  and  both  together  were  known  as  the  Dlviston  of 
Collateral  Commodities. 
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requirements  of  the  Ordnance  Department  for  ammunition  alone 
were  greater  than  the  entire  domestic  production  of  ammonia  for 
the  preceding  year.^  Further  an  important  part  of  the  American 
supply  of  ammonia  had  formerly  been  imported.  The  shortage  of 
shipping  had  already  cut  down  imports,  and  there  was  in  prospect 
a  still  further  cut  during  1918.* 

The  needs  of  the  situation  were  foreseen  early  by  the  Food  Admin- 
istration, and  even  before  the  ammonia  industry  was  put  under 
license  a  system  of  effective  agreements  was  devised.  The  ammonia 
manufacturers  were  called  into  conference  and  an  agreement  was 
made  whereby  the  allocation  of  the  American  output  of  ammonia 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Food  Administrator.  He  in  turn 
appointed  the  interdepartmental  ammonia  committee,  upon  whom 
devolved  the  task  of  distributing  the  ammonia  supply  and  deter- 
mining the  supervision  of  allotments.' 

A  further  agreement  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  obliged  them 
not  to  sell  anhydrous  ammonia  for  more  than  30  cents  per  pound,  car- 
load lots,  and  aqua  ammc^ia  for  more  than  8^  cents,  carload  lots. 

These  informal  controls  came  before  the  ammonia  industry  was 
brought  under  license.  The  agreement  discussed  above  was  made  on 
November  19, 1917.*  The  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  complete 
control  of  the  ammonia  industry,  however,  led  to  the  licensing  of  the 
importers,  manufacturers,  and  distributors  of  ammonia,  anunoniacal 
liquors,  and  ammonium  sulphate  by  a  proclamation  of  January  3, 
1918. 

Ice. — ^Many  conservation  measures  were  put  into  effect,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  a  campaign  for  the  shutting  down  of  artificial 
ice  plants  during  the  winter  months  and  the  utilization  of  natural 
ice.  Artificial  ice  manufacturers  were  asked  to  use  the  least  possible 
amounts  of  ammonia  and  manufacturers  were  instructed  to  supply 
ammonia  to  concerns  only  in  such  quantities  as  would  permit  them  to 

*  S«e  final  report  of  Food  Admintetratloii  1918,  ibid. 

'As  shown  in  the  appended  table,  based  on  data  from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  American  imports  of  ammonia  (muriate)  suffered  a  large  decrease  durln;; 
the  early  jears  of  tlie  war.  Becelpts  f6r  1017  were  less  than  half  the  sise  of  those  of 
1913,  while  the  acute  situation  of  1918  virtually  eliminated  them : 


CakTKlarvear. 

Pounds. 

Calendar  year. 

Pounds. 

Calendar  year. 

Poimds. 

IM3. 

9,019,418 

7,841,546 

1916 

2,542,  fi9S 
1,653,354 

1917 

2,146,549 

1914. ; 

1916 

1918 

2S4,0C4 

1 

*Thl8  committee  was  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  War  Department,  Navy 
I>ppartment,  Department  of.  Agriculture,  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  War  Industries 
BMid,  and  the  Food  Administration. 

*  Although  the  Itoenaing  of  the  ammonia  industry  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Pood  Administration,  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  promulgated  was  theoretically 
iBtmsted  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  However,  the  Interdepartmental  ammonia 
committee  reaUj  enforced  the  rules  which  were  put  into  effect. 
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operate  their  plants  with  a  maximum  degree  of  efficiency.  Moreover, 
monthly  consiimpti<m  reports  were  required  from  each  ice  and  refrig- 
eration plant  by  means  of  which  a  careful  check  was  kept  upon  con- 
sumption. Where  there  appeared  undue  use  by  a  concern,  the  manu- 
facturer who  supplied  the  ammonia  was  notified  to  refuse  to  make 
further  deliveries  unless  evidence  was  furnished  that  wasteful  meth- 
ods would  be  discontinued. 

The  efficacy  of  the  price  control  over  ammonia  seems  striking 
after  comparing  the  price  of  ammonia  in  the  year  1918  with  prices  in 
general.  The  extraordinary  feature  of  the  control  is  that  a  stable 
price  was  maintained  during  a  season  "  at  the  outset  of  which  we  were 
faced  with  an  apparent  shortage  of  60,000,000  pounds."  This  control 
is  notable  in  the  degree  of  informal  control  which  obtained  before 
ammonia  was  put  under  license.  The  price  of  ammonia,  liquid,  an- 
hydrous, in  cylinders,  at  New  York,  held  at  25  cents  per  pound  during 
the  war  until  August,  1917,  when  it  rose  to  30  cents  and  stayed  there 
through  1918. 

The  conservation  measures  inaugurated  in  the  refrigerating  and 
ice-producing  industries  in  the  winter  of  1917-18  resulted  in  harvest- 
ing more  natural  ice,  and  the  spring  of  1918  found  one  of  the  largest 
ice  crops  ever  stored  in  the  United  States.  There  was  no  reason  to 
fear  any  acute  shortage  then,  but  because  of  the  importance  of  ice  to 
the  food  program  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  see  that  ice  prices  did 
not  exceed  a  nominal  level  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
industry  was  never  put  under  license,  but  supervision  was  maintained 
throughout  the  summer  of  1918.  It  was  obviously  impossible  for  the 
central  office  of  the  Food  Administration  to  administer  control  over 
the  almost  limitless  array  of  ice  distributors,  especially  when  no  one 
of  them  was  subject  to  any  direct  regulations,  and  when  no  one  of 
them  made  any  reports  as  to  his  methods  of  doing  business  or  as  to 
the  prices  charged  for  his  commodity.  The  supervision  over  ice 
prices  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  food  administrators 
for  the  various  States,  with  instructions  that  they  keep  under  con- 
trol the  ice  prices  in  their  industrial  districts.  Price  increases  were 
investigated  by  these  officials,  and  with  them  was  left  the  task  of 
determining  the  reasonat)leness  of  price  advances  in  the  territory 
that  came  under  their  jurisdiction.  The  theory  applied  in  making 
such  decisions  was  that  "as  far  as  possible  the  burden  of  any  neces-. 
sary  increase  should  fall  upon  the  large  users  rather  than  upon  the 
small  household  consumer."  * 

Arsenic, — The  extraordinary  demands  for  insecticides  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  domestic  output  of  arsenic 
is  consumed,  together  with  the  needs  of  glass  producers,  resulted  in 

» Final  report  of  the  Food  Administration,  1918. 
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a  speetacnlar  rise  in  the  price  of  arsenic  even  before  the  United  States 
entei-ed  the  war.  Under  the  stimulus  of  this  large  demand  the  Amer- 
ican production  of  arsenic  increased  rapidly  during  the  war,  and  in 
1917  the  output  amounted  to  6,151  tons,  as  against  2,518  tons  in  1913, 
an  increase  of  approximately  160  per  cent.  But  this  increased  output 
was  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  growing  demands  of  the 
country,  and  by  late  1916  a  shortage  was  threatening.  In  December, 
1916,  arsenic  was  selling  at  a  price  134  per  cent  higher  than  the  aver- 
age prewar  level.  The  American  entrance  into  the  war  accentuated 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  and  arsenic  prices  began  soaring  to 
unprecedented  levels.  By  September,  1917,  arsenic  had  reached  a 
point  481  per  cent  above  its  average  for  1913-14. 

Apart  from  the  rise  in  price,  moreover,  the  insecticide  producers 
were  complaining  of  their  inability  to  secure  arsenic.  This  condition 
had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  food  situation,  and  on  November  15  a 
proclamation  was  issued  which  required  all  those  engaged  in  im- 
porting, manufacturing,  storing,  and  distributing  white  arsenic  or 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  insecticides  containing  arsenic  to  take 
out  licenses  within  five  daya  Eegulations  were  issued  similar  to 
those  which  were  promulgated  in  the  case  of  foodstuffs,  and  provi- 
sions were  made  for  the  securing  of  reports  from  licensees  which 
showed  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  industry.  Measures  were  also  en- 
forced which  aimed  at  the  elimination  of  hoarding,  the  prohibition 
of  unreasonable  profits,  the  prevention  of  waste,  and  the  diversion  of 
arsenic  from  less  to  more  essential  uses;  and  sales  to  others  than 
manufacturers  of  insecticides,  medicines,  and  such  products  as  were 
required  by  the  United  States  Government  were  forbidden,  unless 
specially  authorized  by  the  Food  Administration.*  Moreover,  the 
price  situation  was  immediately  investigated,  and  on  February  23  the 
producer's  price  of  white  arsenic  was  virtually  fixed  at  a  maximum  of 
9  cents  per  pound  delivered  at  any  point  in  the  United  States  in  car- 
load lots.*  This  price  was  a  cut  of  almost  50  per  cent  from  the  market 
price  of  16.5  cents  for  the  preceding  month.  It  appears,  however,  that 
this  new  low  price  was  not  reflected  universally  in  the  consumer's 
price,  since  they  were  known  to  be  paying  as  high  as  30  cents  per 
pound  for  small  lotsT* 

The  trade  was  therefore  notified,  on  April  i.  that  the  price  of  arse- 
nic to  the  consumers  would  have  to  be  considerably  lowered,  and  a 
margin  of  one- fourth  cent  per  pound  was  declared  to  be  a  fair  return 

*  This  latter  regvlatloii.  It  will  be  noted,  made  It  illegal  to  sell  arsenic  witbont  permls- 
■ion  of  the  Food  Administration  to  glass  producers,  who  were  normally  large  consumers. 

*An  extra  half  cent  per  pound  was  allowed  for  less  than  carload  lots. 

*  Review  of  Control  of  Arsenic  and  Arsenical  Insecticides.    Files  of  tJ.  S.  Food  Admlnis- 
tratiatt. 
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to  dealers  who  sold  in  carload  lots.  In  this  way  the  selling  price  of 
arsenic  to  consumers  was  fixed.^ 

The  Army  was  daily  increasing  its  demands  for  arsenic,  both  for 
airplane  "  dope  "  and  poison  gas,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  summer  of 
1918  their  needs  were  estimated  at  6,400  tons  for  the  coming  12 
months.  Added  to  this  were  the  British  requirements  of  2,000  tons, 
making  the  military  needs  of  the  coUntry  8,400  tons.  As  stated 
above,  however,  our  total  output  of  1917  was  equal  only  to  6,151 
tons,  and  this  amount,  it  was  estimated,  would  be  increased  through 
new  production  facilities  by  some  2,000  tons.  Therefore,  our  entire 
domestic  production  would  barely  meet  our  military  demands. 
Investigation  into  other  possible  sources  showed  that  if  we  included 
all  our  stocks  and  such  supplies  as  were  available  in  Canada  we  might 
possibly  count  on  a  maximum  of  14,400  tons  for  the  year  ending 
July,  1919.  There  would  then  be  available  for  agricultural  and  other 
uses  about  6,000  tons.  Of  this,  1,000  tons  had  already  been  delivered 
to  producers  of  sheep  dips  and  glass.  Our  requirements  of  1917-18 
had  been  approximately  11,300  tons,  of  which  8,000  had  gone  into 
agricultural  uses,  2,000  into  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  1,300  into 
the  drug  industry  and  other  miscellaneous  uses.  It  appeared,  there- 
fore, that  there  would  not  be  sufficient  arsenic  to  supply  even  our 
agricultural  needs. 

Curtailment  of  uses  as  far  as  possible  was  then  the  only  logical 
remedy  and  immediately  all  deliveries  of  arsenic  for  the  manufacture 
of  glass  were  stopped.  Economies  were  also  enforced  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sheep  dips  and  Paris  green,  and  substitutes  were  use<l 
wherever  possible.^  The  situation  finally  was  relieved,  and  not  only 
were  the  war  needs  met  but  also  those  of  the  insecticide  manu- 
facturers. 

Unlicensed  Control  oveb  Commodities  at  Retail. 

One  of  the  two  distinct  handicaps  to  complete  control  over  foods 
which  the  Food  Administration  had  to  face  at  the  outset  was  that 
clause  in  the  act  which  exempted  dealers  in  foods  at  retail  from  li- 
cense control  when  their  gross  sales  fell  below  $100,000  annually.' 
But  so  firmly  did  the  Food  Administrator  belieye  that  Congress  was 
in  error  upon  that  point  that  the  Food  Administration  set  about  im- 
mediately to  control  the  retail  trade  by  other  methods.    It  seemed 

^  other  margins  were  fixed  for  Bales  by  dealers  who  sold  in  small  quantities.  An  addi- 
tional tbroc-fourtliR  cont  per  pound  was  allowed  for  sales  which  were  above  20,000  pounds 
but  less  tlian  a  carload;  1  cent  for  sales  ranging  from  0,000  to  20,000  pounds;  2  cents 
for  quantities  yarying  from  1  keg  to  5,000  pounds ;  and  3  cents  for  sale6  of  less  than  1  keg. 

-  Special  regulations  issued  by  the  Food  Administration  on  Oct  24,  1018,  forbade  the 
sale  or  delivery  of  white  arsenic  of  certain  strength  to  any  person  for  the  manufacture  of 
sheep  or  cattle  dips,  and  on  Oct.  81  licensees  were  forbidden  to  use  white  arsenic  in 
the  manufacture  of  sheep  or  cattle  dips  without  the  special  permission  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration. 

*The  other  handicap  was  the  exemption  of  producers  and  pi-ouucerb'  associations. 
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patent  to  high  officials  in  the  administration  of  food  control  that  if 
both  ends  of  the  channels  of  distribution  were  left  uncontrolled 
(that  is,  the  producing  and  the  retailing  ends)  the  consumer  would 
after  all  have  no  protection  against  exorbitant  chai-ges  by  retailers. 
The  law,  they  reasoned,  by  its  specific  exemption  might  even  seem  to 
encourage  high  prices.  The  class  of  retailers  exempted  by  the  act, 
moreover,  embraced  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  re- 
tailers in  the  United  State&  Since  the  penalties  for  violations  of 
the  broad  grants  of  power  under  section  4  seemed  of  doubtful  char- 
acter, the  Food  Administration  abandcmed  hope  of  enforcing  its  rules 
upon  retailers  directly,  and  w(H*ked  out  schemes  to  enforce  them  in- 
directly and  despite  the  act  It  soon  came  into  a  considerable  control 
over  the  retail  prices  of  foods  through  pressure  by  the  wholesale  li- 
censees, the  organization  of  the  retail  trade,  a  check  upon  retail  prices 
by  consumers'  reports,  and  the  publication  of  ^'  fair  price ''  lists^ 

Indirect  control  through  licensees. — ^The  most  ingenious  scheme  by 
which  the  Food  Administration  brought  the  great  body  of  unlicensed 
retailers  under  control  was  by  a  control  of  their  supplies  which  came 
from  the  licensed  wholesalers.^  The  Food  Administration  could 
grant  or  withdraw  licenses  at  discretion  and  was  in  a  position,  there- 
fore, to  prohibit  licensees  from  selling  food  commodities  to  dealers 
who  violated  the  food  control  act.  It,  with  that  in  mind,  set  up  the 
9(xalled  rule  17  of  the  General  License  Regulations  which  became 
the  basis  of  control  over  the  retail  trade.    The  rule  provided  that — 

The  licensee  shall  not  knowingly  sell  any  food  commodities  to  any  persons 
engaged  in  tJbe  business  of  selling  such  commodities  who  shall  after  this  regu- 
lation goes  into  effect  violate  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Au- 
gust 10, 1917,  by  making  any  unreasonable  rate  or  charge  in  selling  or  otherwise 
handling  or  dealing  in  such  commodities,  or  by  holding,  contracting  for,  or  ar- 
ranging for  a  quantity  thereof  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his 
businesa  for  use  or  sale  by  him  for  a  reasonable  tima 

Tlie  enforcement  of  rules  for  retailers,  set  up  upon  the  basis  of 
this  authority,  entailed  such  difficulties  as  giving  notice  to  all 
licensees  not  to  sell  any  supplies  to  a  particular  retail  violator.  Re- 
tail dealers  who  were  caught  hoarding  or  exacting  excessive  profits, 
however,  preferred  generally  to  submit  to  penalties  rather  than 
allow  the  Food  Administrator  to  notify  licensees,  cut  off  supplies, 
and  put  a  ban  upon  their  business.  The  directions  which  were  issued 
for  the  guidance  of  retailers  required  that  merchants  sell  certain 
commodities,  including  virtually  the  staple  articles,  at  not  more 
than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  actual  purchase  price  without 

*Dr.  Albert  N.  Merrltt,  In  his  final  report  of  the  Distribution  Division,  ventures  the 
opinion  that  this  Indirect  method  brought  the  unlicensed  retailer  under  food  control  almost 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  licensee. 
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legard  to  the  market  or  replacement  value ;^  not  more  than  80  days' 
supply  of  sugar  or  flour  should  be  kept  on  hand,  or  more  than  60 
days'  supply  of  certain  other  foods;  not  more  than  one^eighth  barrel 
of  flour  should  be  sold  to  a  person  residing  in  a  city,  or  more  than 
one-quarter  barrel  to  a  person  residing  in  a  farming  community; 
not  more  than  2  to  6  pound  quantities  of  sugar  should  be  sold  to 
persons  in  a  city,  or  more  than  6  to  10  pounds  to  those  in  a  farming 
community;  not  more  than  60  days'  supply  of  other  foods  should 
be  sold  to  any  customer;  wheat  flour  should  not  be  sold  unless  the 
customer  bought  an  equal  amount  of  wheat  substitutes;  and  that 
combination  sales  must  not  be  made  except  that  sugar  may  be  sold 
in  combination  with  corn  meal,  and  wheat  flour  must  not  be  sold 
except  with  wheat  flour  substitutes.^  The  retail  dealer  was  sub- 
jected to  the  same  cost  basis  rule  as  the  jobber,  and  finally  there 
were  established  for  him  maximum  margins  covering  many  of  the 
more  important  licensed  commodities.* 

7'he  organization  of  the  retail  trade. — ^It  is  not  odd,  since  the  Food 
Administration  felt  so  much  need  for  cooperation  from  the  whole- 
sale trade,  that  it  also  desired  that  of  the  retail  trade.  About  the 
middle  of  October,  1917,  therefore,  a  conference  was  held  at  Wash- 
ington with  representative  retailers  throughout  the  country.  After 
that  conference  the  representatives  voluntarily  drew  up  resolutions 
pledging  the  retail  trade,  whether  licensed  or  unlicensed,  to  the  rules 
of  the  Food  Administration  and  forwarded  8,000,000  copies  to  the 
retailers  through  their  jobbers.*    Virtually  every  retailer,  then,  re- 

^  That  list  included  wheat  flour,  rye  flour,  barley  flour,  oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  corn  grits, 
corn  nipal.  hominy,  corn  flour,  cornstarch,  corn  oil,  corn  sirup,  cleaned  rice,  rice  flour, 
oleomargarine,  lard,  lard  substitutes,  oleo  oil,  cookiner  Cats,  condensed  milk,  evaporated 
milk,  powdered  milk,  fresh,  canned,  or  cured  beef,  pork  or  mutton,  canned  peas,  canned 
dried  beans,  canned  tomatoes,  canned  corn,  canned  salmon,  canned  sardines,  drieil  pmnes, 
dried  applet,  dried  peaches,  dried  raisins,  sugar,  sirups,  molasses,  clarified  sugar,  planta- 
tion washed  sugar,  open-kettle  sugar,  dried  beans,  dried  peas,  cotton  seed,  cottonseed  ol), 
cottonseed  cake,  cottonseed  meal,  peanut  oil,  soya-bean  oil,  palm  oil,  copra  oil,  peanut 
meal,  soya  bean  meal,  and  feeds  of  all  kinds. 

'  These  rules  may  be  found  more  in  detail  in  *'  Directions  for  Quidance  of  Persons  En- 
gaged in  Distributing  Food  Commodities  at  Retail/'  issued  Mar.  25,  1918. 

'  A  full  discussion  of  retail  maximum  margins  appeared  earlier  In  the  chapter  under 
*'  Policies  of  the  Food  Administrator." 

*  A  brief  digest  of  the  15  resolutions  drawn  up  on  Oct  17,  1017,  by  representatiyes  of 
the  retail  trade  and  recommending  retailers  to  pledge  themselves  to  the  Food  Administra- 
tion rules  follows:  1.  Cooperation  with  Food  Administration  by  retail  trade  whether 
licensed  or  not.  2.  Discontinuance  of  order  solicitations  during  the  war.  3.-  Limitation 
of  deliveries  to  1  a  day  to  any  family  or  route.  4.  Cooperative  system  of  delivery.  5. 
Selling  of  substitutes  for  flour  and  meat.  6.  Urge  sale  of  cheaper  foods  of  good  quality 
recommended  by  the  Conservation  Division.  7.  Practice  economy  and  give  '*  consumers 
the  lowest  possible  prices."  8.  All  retailers  and  retailers'  associations  should  write  their 
promise  of  support  to  the  Food  Administration.  9.  Solicitation  of  trade  papera  10. 
Urge  sale  of  potatoes.  11.  Sale  of  foods  by  weight  and  for  cash.  12.  Sale  of  such  foods 
as  prunes,  corn  meal,  oat  meal,  rice,  and  hominy  in  bulk.  13.  Push  the  sale  of  soup  stock, 
peas,  rice,  barley,  fresh  vegetables,  and  oysters.  14.  Pledge  to  a  reasonable  living  margin 
of  profit,  "  irrespective  of  the  market  conditions  at  the  time  of  resale,"  and  such  profits 
not  to  be  greater  than  under  prewar  conditions.  15.  The  enlistment  of  all  individual  retail 
grocers  and  associations  of  retail  grocers. 
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ceived  this  notice  from  the  wholesaler  who  furnished  him  with  sup- 
plies. The  patriotism  of  the  retailer  was  appealed  to  through  the 
press,  traveling  salesmen  of  wholesale  grocers,  boards  of  trade,  re- 
tail trade  associations,  and  through  conferences  between  local  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Food  Administration;  and  a  national  pledge  cam- 
paign resulted  in  the  distribution  of  some  430,000  copies  of  the  re- 
tailers' pledge  poster. 

The  consumers^  repat'ts. — One  of  the  most  effective  checks  upon 
so-called  retail  profiteering,  and  one  which  was  begim  soon  after  the 
creation  of  the  Food  Administration  and  was  continued  to  the  end 
of  the  war,  was  the  confidential  weekly  reports  of  retail  prices  by 
consumers.  The  Food  Administration,  by  aid  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  who  sent  out  circular  letters  to  the  banks  of  the 
country,  made  up  a  list  of  reliable  reporters  throughout  the  country 
who  reported  regularly  prices  which  had  been  quoted  in  their  com- 
munity on  one  or  the  other  of  28  staple  commodities  (wheat  flour; 
wheat*  bread;  commeal,  bulk;  oatmeal,  bulk;  rice;  steak,  round; 
bacon,  sliced ;  ham,  sliced ;  pork  chops ;  lard ;  milk ;  butter ;  oleomar- 
garine; cheese;  eggs;  sugar;  potatoes;  beans,  navy;  onions;  prunes; 
tomatoes;  peas;  com;  salmon;  fish;  hens,  tea;  coffee)  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  retailer  that  the  quotations  would  be  sent  to  the 
Food  Administration.*  The  first  weekly  reports,  in  the  week  of 
October  6,  1917,  were  received  from  839  reporters  representing  798 
towns  and  cities.  On  September  28,  1918,  which  marked  the  close 
of  a  year  of  52  weeks,  the  work  had  so  increased  that  reports  were 
received  from  1,871  reporters  representing  1,805  towns  and  cities. 

These  reports,  showing  actual  retail  prices  being  paid  by  con- 
sumers, were  followed  closely  by  the  Food  Administration  and  served 
as  signals  to  special  investigations  when  the  weekly  chain  index 
showed  an  extraordinary  rise  over  the  week  preceding,  when  there 
appeared  peculiar  discrepancies  in  price  between  various  cities  or 
States,  when  there  was  a  wide  variance  with  the  prices  on  the  "  fair 
price "  list,  when  peculiarities  appeared  by  comparisons  with  a  list 
of  corresponding  weekly  retail  prices  in  Canada  which  were  sent  by 
the  Canadian  Food  Administration,  or  when  the  weekly  relative 
prices  (figured  upon  the  base  October,  1917,  as  equal  to  100)  showed 
unusual  rises  away  from  the  earlier  level. 

The  "  fair  pri^e  "  lists. — It  early  occurred  to  the  Food  Administra- 
tion that  an  especially  effective  control  over  retail  prices  could  be 
had  through  checking  weekly  retail  prices  "  actually  paid  "  by  the 
consumer  against  those  which  he  "  should  pay."  The  setting  up  of 
the  system  of  consumers'  reports  to  watch  retail  prices  "  actually 

*  Th<>Ke  reporters  were  selected  women  of  tbe  town  usually,  pnch  ns  the  wives  of  mlnis- 
tpre.  bankers,  and  professional  men,  and  who  took  Interest  in  helping  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration In  its  plan  of  checking  retail  prices. 
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paid,"  as  has  been  said,  was  put  well  under  way  by  the  fall  of  1917, 
but  the  full  machinery  for  determining  retail  prices  that  consumers 
^'  should  pay  "  and  the  publication  of  those  fair-price  lists  did  not 
become  effective  until  nearly  a  year  later.  The  whole  undertaking 
was  a  tremendous  one  because  it  proposed  to  announce  each  week 
what  prices  were  and  what  prices  should  have  been  for  any  one  of 
thirty-odd  food  staples  at  retail  in  the  various  markets  throughout 
the  country. 

The  embryo  of  what  developed  into  the  final  plan  was  started  in 
mid-fall  of  1917  when  all  Federal  food  administrators  were  asked  to 
announce  fair  prices  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  conceived  originally 
by  the  Illinois  food  administrator.^  It  meant  simply  an  understand- 
ing with  the  retail  distributors  by  which  they  voluntarily  agreed 
upon  a  reasonable  and  fair  margin  for  the  sale  of  certain  licensed 
goods.  The  costs  to  the  retailer  and  the  prices  to  the  consumer  were 
to  be  published.  The  published  prices  generally  represented  two 
maxima,  one  for  the  retailer  with  high  cost  and  the  other  for  the  re- 
tailer with  less  service  and  lower  cost. 

But  during  1918  there  came  a  change  in  this  informal  method, 
which  started  the  organization  of  so-called  interpreting  boards  in  - 
every  county  of  the  country  to  determine  fair  prices.  The  county 
food  administrator  was  made  chairman  of  his  interpreting  board 
composed  of  representative  wholesale  grocers,  retailers,  and  con- 
sumers. These  boards  met  in  their  respective  localities  and,  by  aid 
of  maximmn  margins  furnished  them  by  the  Food  Administration, 
determined  fair  and  reasonable  retail  prices.  It  was  left  to  each 
board  simply  to  find  the  cost  to  the  retailer,  add  the  mai^ins  sent  it 
by  the  Food  Administration,  and  publish  the  results  as  "  fair  prices." 
Again  there  were  two  maximum  prices  published — one  for  cash-and- 
carry  stores  and  one  for  credit-and-delivery  stores.  The  Food  Ad- 
ministration grew  more  and  more  courageous  in  its  dealing  with  the 
retail  problem  and  on  November  7,  1918,  published  its  list  of  maxi- 
mum retail  margins  as  mandatory  rules  and  regulations  to  be  used  in 
retail  price  interpretation.  Gradually  a  particular  man  was  made 
responsible  for  this  work  in  each  State  and  1,200  local  committees 
were  appointed  to  meet  at  least  once  each  week.  These  committees 
determined  prices  applicable  for  their  respective  localities,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  new  maximum  margins  allowable,  and  pushed  vigorously 
the  publication  of  their  "  fair  prices  "  thus  found.  The  "  fair  price  " 
lists  when  received  by  the  Food  Administration  at  Washington  were 

» Tho  Federal  food  administrator  of  IllinoiK,  as  early  as  October,  1917,  set  forth  a  plan 
in  his  State  for  retail  control  through  the  publication  of  fair  prices.  It  provided  that  puii- 
licity  be  given  to  the  prices  which  the  retailers  were  paying  the  wholesalers  for  a  few 
staple  foods  and  corresponding  fair  retail  selling  prices.  The  fair  selling  prices  were  dc« 
termined  upon  the  basis  of  cost  to  the  retailer  and  in  agreement  with  a  committee  of  the 
retail  trade. 
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carefully  compared  with  the  prices  shown  on  the  consumers'  reports 
for  those  same  localities. 

The  weekly  reports  of  retail  prices  ^'actually  paid,"  appearing 
upon  the  consonuars'  reports,  show  variations  so  nearly  like  those 
that  the  interpreting  boards  said  the  consumers  ^  should  pay,"  ap- 
pearing upon  the  ^  fair  price  "  lists,  that,  the  Distribution  Division 
states,  in  its  final  report,  ^^  prices  *  *  *  had  been  stabilized  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  difference  in  freight  constituted  practically  the 
only  difference  between  average  prices  paid  by  the  consumers  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country."  That  conclusion  does  not,  of  course,  bear 
upon  the  question  whether  the  maximum  margins  set  by  the  Food 
Administration,  and  upon  which  "fair  price"  lists  were  built 
throughout  the  country,  were  too  low  or  too  high. 

It  is  well  worth  showing  into  what  statistical  form  these  tliou- 
s&nds  of  consumers'  reports  and  ^^fair  price"  lists  were  put  that 
they  might  be  made  ready  and  useful  checks,  the  one  upon  the  other. 
An  analysis  of  a  single  one  of  these  weekly  confidential  "  fair  price  " 
bulletins,  perhaps,  would  give  an  adequate  picture  of  the  plan  and 
a  measure  of  its  real  significance.  The  regular  weekly  bulletin  for 
the  week  ending  just  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  prepared 
for  limited  distribution  within  the  Food  Administration,  compares 
80  odd  retail  prices  which  consumers  "should  pay"  (represent- 
ing "  fair  prices "  sent  in  on  866  reports  from  41  States)  with  cor- 
responding retail  prices  "actually  paid"  (taken  from  1,686  con- 
sumers' reports).    It  states  in  summary: 

This  Bimunary  shows  that,  during  the  week's  period  from  November  2  to 
November  9,  the  aggr^^te  cost  of  the  29  food  staples  decreased  0.9  cent,  or 
one-tentli  of  1  per  cent,  according  to  ''fair  prices/'  and  increased  3.3  cents, 
or  0.4  per  cent,  as  shown  by  our  corps  of  volunteer  reporters.  The  cost  of 
this  group  of  foodstufCs  on  November  2,  was  18.391  and  on  November  9,  $8,882, 
as  published  by  the  fair  price  committees ;  while  according  to  prices  actually 
paid,  the  cost  was  $8,935  on  November  2  and  $8,968  on  November  9.  This 
eomparison  shows  that,  on  November  2,  these  combiried  staples  cost  the  con- 
aumer  4.4  cents  more  than  the  aggregate  cost  us  n^ported  by  "fair  prices," 
and  on  November  9,  8.6  cents  more. 

It  would  seem  doubtful  whether  that  generalization  is  as  useful, 
if  as  accurate,  as  some  that  may  well  be  made  from  the  comparative 
tables  of  individual  retail  prices  which  consumers  "should  pay" 
and  which  they  "  actually  paid."  The  "  fair  prices "  allowable  in- 
creased during  the  week  on  14  items,  decreased  on  15  items,  and 
remained  stationary  on  6  items.  The  consumer-reporter  prices  in- 
creased on  14  items,  decreased  on  14  items,  and  remained  stationary 
on  7  items.  Curiously,  while  the  "fair  price"  allowable  for  corn  meal 
(packages)  was  increased  over  the  country  5.6  per  cent  during  the 
week,  the  consumer-reporter  prices  showed  that  the  price  actually 
charged  fell  off  1.37  per  cent.     On  the  other  hand,  while  the  price 
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allowable  for  potatoes  fell  off  0.8  per  cent,  the  price  being  charged 
increased  generally  2.2  per  cent.  These  analyses,  when  supported 
by  their  detailed  comparisons  by  States,  made  graphic  the  week-to- 
week  discrepancies.  A  summary  comparison  follows  of  commodities 
at  retail,  weighted  according  to  population,  showing  averages  of 
prices  that  consumers  "  should  pay ''  (known  as  *•  fair  prices  ^  and 
calculated  from  margins  by  interpreting  boards),  with  prices  that 
consumers  "actually  paid"  (known  as  consumer-reporter  prices) 
within  41  States,  for  the  week  ended  November  2,  with  those  for 
the  week  ended  November  9,  1918. 

A  COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  FAIR  PRICES  WITH  CONSUMER-REPORTER  PRICES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  WEEK  PRIOR  TO  THE  SIGNING  OF  THE 
ARMISTICE. 


Unit. 

Fair  prices. 

Consumer-rei>orter  prios. 

CommoditliM. 

Week  ended— 

Per  cent 
ofln- 

oreas5(+) 

orde- 
craa8e(>). 

Weekanded— 

Fiereent 
ofln- 

Nov.  2. 

Nov.  9. 

Nov.  2. 

Nov.  9. 

oraaBe(+) 

ard»- 
rreMe(-), 

Wheat  flour 

tV  barrel 

90.S20 
.070 
.146 
.099 
.070 
.109 
.062 
.071 
.079 
.103 
.139 
.086 
.495 
.181 
.193 
.195 
.236 
.317 
.076 
.156 
.139 
.645 
.414 
.386 
.581 
.385 
.566 

^.409 
.493 
.345 
.294 
.043 
.161 
.171 
.156 

to.  816 
.070 
.146 
.090 
.071 
.108 
.061 
.075 
.080 
.103 
.139 
.085 
.491 
.179 
.196 
.199 
.235 
.320 
.079 
.158 
.137 
.650 
.417 
.380 
.597 
.348 
.563 
.408 
.499 
.341 
.291 
.043 
.159 
.170 
.160 

-0.5 

10.831 
.073 
.149 
.090 
.077 
.107 
.066 
.076 
.081 
.103 
.130 
.080 
.486 
.176 
.191 
.180 
.238 
.313 
.075 
.148 
.142 
.640 
.395 
.381 
.605 
.374 
.571 
.415 
.519 
.341 
.291 
.048 
.166 
.177 
.157 

10.828 
.073 
.148 
.008 
.076 
.108 
.065 
.075 
.080 
.102 
.139 
.088 
.506 
.175 
.191 
.190 
.237 
.318 
.C75 
.150 
.143 
.646 
.300 
.382 
.622 
.373 
.574 
.418 
.520 
.830 
.292 
.047 
.166 
.178 
.150 

—0.4 

Do 

Found 

+1.4 

Victorv  bra&d .   ......* t 

24  ounces 

—0.7 

Do 

16  ounces 

— LO 

Bftrtoy  flour  

Pound 

+1.4 
-0.9 
-1.6 
+5.6 
+1.3 

— LS 

Susar 

do 

+0.0 

Com  meal,  bulk 

— LS 

Corn  meal.  Dackace 

-LJ 

Oatmeal,  bulk 

do 

—1.2 

Oatmeal,  package 

Rice    

do 

do 

-1.0 

Hominy  or  erits 

-1.2 
-0.8 
-1.1 
+1.5 
+2.1 
-0.4 
+0.0 
+3.9 
+1.3 
-1,4 
+0.8 
+0.7 
+0.8 
+2.7 
-9.6 
-0.5 
-0.2 
+1.2 
-1.1 
-1.0 

—LI 

Potatoes 

Peck 

+2.2 

Tomatoes 

No.  2  can 

Peas 

do..,.. 

Cwn 

...  ..do.  ........... 

Salmon,  tall  Dink 

No.  1  can 

-0.4 

Salmon,  tall  red 

....  .do. ............ 

Evaporated  milk 

6-ounoecan 

16-ouncecan 

Quart 

Do 

+  1.8 

Milk 

+a7 

Butter 

Pound 

+a8 

Cheese 

do 

+1.0 

Oleomargarine 

do 

+0l8 

EcKs.fr^h  

Doeen 

+2.8 

Steak,  round 

Pound 

-0.3 

Bacon,  siloed 

.....do. ............ 

+0.5 

Pork  chops  

.  - . . .  do ......... 

^0.5 

Ham.  sliced 

do 

+0.2 

I^ard 

-0.6 

I4ird  substitutes 

do 

+0.3 

Onioiu          

do. 

—2.1 

Rpfins.  white           

-1.2 
-0.6 

+2.6 

Prunes 

+0.6 

Raisins,  seeded 

do 

+1.8 

A  ffcroiffttA . .......... 

8.891 

8.882 

-0.1 

8.935 

8.968 

+0.4 

A  comparison  of  retail  prices. — It  is  particularly  interesting,  by 
reason  especially  of  the  various  roundabout  methods  used,  to  know 
how  far  the  Food  Administration  got  in  its  control  over  retail  prices. 
There  are,  of  course,  no  data  'available  to  give  a  precise  statistical 
measure  of  the  effect  of  the  above  controls  upon  retail  pricea  Of  all 
its  regulations,  those  over  the  retailer  were  by  necessity  the  most 
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nebulous.  But  from  a  study  of  the  prices  of  commodities  at  retail 
it  is  possible  to  see  how  they  moved  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  to 
judge  whether  or  not  the  more  highly  controlled  foods  showed  greater 
stabilization.  That  comparison  makes  obvious  some  generalizations 
which  are  quite  legitimate  and  striking. 

A  COMPARISON  OP  THE   PRICES   OP  28   COMMODITIES   AT   RETAIL   FROM 

OCTOBER,    1917.   TO  DECEMBER,    1918. 


Wheat  flour. 

Wheat  1 

Actual. 

bread. 

Com  meal, 
bulk. 

Oatmeal. 

Rice. 

Actual. 

Rela- 
tive. 

Rela- 
tive. 

Actual. 

Rela- 
tive. 

Actual. 

Relar 
tive. 

Actual. 

Rela- 
tive. 

Months: 

1917— October 

tastt 

.834 

.823 
.821 
.818 
.825 
.823 
.824 
.827 
.831 
.837 
.837 
.833 
.826 
.819 

.836 
.821 
.824 
.835 
.826 

100 
96 
97 
97 
96 
97 
97 
97 
96 
98 
99 
99 
98 
97 
97 

99 
97 
97 
98 
97 

10.108 
.107 
.103 
.103 
.102 
.102 
.100 
.100 
.100 
.099 
.099 
.099 
.099 
.096 
.096 

.106 
.102 
•    .100 
.099 
.096 

100 
99 
95 
95 
94 
94 
63 
93 
93 
92 
92 
92 
92 
91 
91 

98 
94 
83 
92 
91 

10.068 
.068 
.068 
.068 
.068 
.069 
.069 
.069 
.066 
.066 
.066 
.066 
.006 
.065 
.063 

.068 
.068 
.068 
.066 
.065 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

101 

101 

101 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97 

96 

03 

100 

100 

100 

97 

96 

10.069 
.088 
.087 
.088 
.087 
.088' 
.091 
.092 
.066 
.085 
.085 
.085 
.085 
.081 
.080 

.088 
.068 
.090 
.085 
.082 

100 
99 
98 
99 
98 
99 
102 
103 
97 
96 
96 
96 
96 
91 
90 

99 
99 
101 
96 
92 

10.110 
.111 
.112 
.114 
.116 
.118 
.119 
.119 
.124 
.128 
.133 
.135 
.138 
.130 
.138 

.111 
.116 
.120 
.131 
.138 

100 

N  ovemter 

101 

DeoBmber. 

108 

104 

FflbnutfTT 

lOS 

Hart!li..r 

107 

AprlL 

108 

liK!:  :: 

108 

«»j  ■■*•■■*■■■***■*** 

Jono.... 

118 

July 

116 

August.. 

121 

September 

123 

October 

125 

November 

120 

December 

125 

Qnarteni: 

19i7~Foartli 

101 

191»— First 

105 

Seowid. 

109 

Third 

110 

Foortb*  «••«•*••«■•««- 

125 

Steak,  I 

onnd. 

Bacon, 

sliced. 

Ham,  s 

lioed. 

Porkc] 

bops. 

Ler 

d. 

Actual. 

Relar 

tive. 

Actual. 

Rela- 
tive. 

Actual. 

Rela- 
tive. 

Actual. 

Relar 
tive. 

Actual. 

Relar 
tive. 

Months: 

1917— October 

10.293 
.289 
.289 
.294 
.299 
.304 
.323 
.350 
.375 
.376 
.376 
.381 
.379 
.373 
.372 

.291 
.299 
.349 
.378 
.375 

100 
99 
99 
100 
102 
104 
110 
119 
128 
128 
128 
130 
129 
127 
127 

99 
102 
119 
129 
128 

10.472 
.480 
.485 
.490 
.491 
.483 
.491 
.497 
.509 
.514 
.527 
.544 
.565 
.574 

.m 

.478 
.488 
.499 
.527 
.573 

100 
102 
103 
104 
104 
102 
104 
105 
106 
109 
112 
115 
120 
122 
123 

101 
103 
106 
112 
121 

10.404 
.406 
.410 
.415 
.419 
.419 
.428 
.437 
.460 
.469 
.483 
.502 
.515 
.518 
.527 

.406 
.417 
.441 
.483 
.520 

100 
100 
101 
103 
104 
104 
106 
108 
114 
116 
120 
124 
127 
128 
130 

100 
103 
109 
120 
129 

10.369 
.351 
.346 
.347 
.343 
.341 
.349 
.358 
.368 
.373 
.394 
.421 
.429 
.413 
.404 

.356 
.344 
.358 
.394 
.415 

100 

95 

94 

94 

93 

92 

95 

97 

100 

101 

.  107 

114 

116 

112 

109 

96 

93 

97 

107 

112 

10.312 
.326 
.332 
.332 
.333 
.332 
.333 
.332 
.329 
.328 
.331 
.335 
.840 
.340 
.340 

.322 
.332 
.331 
.331 
.340 

100 

November 

104 

TkMwmtMr 

106 

\9\$ — Ja^iuary 

106 

February t  . , . 

107 

•   March..: 

106 

Auril 

107 

iiSv^:        

106 

June  a .  X r 

106 

July 

106 

August 

106 

SeMember 

107 

October 

100 

November 

100* 

December 

109 

Quarters: 

1917_Fogrt]i 

103 

1918— First 

106 

Second 

106 

Third 

106 

Fourth.. ........ v. .T 

109 

The  Food  Administration  really  did  not  get  started  upon  its  con- 
trol over  retail  prices  until  after  October,  1917.  There  have  been  put 
into  statistical  form,  therefore,  the  retail  prices  "  actually  paid  "  by 
over  1,000  consumers  at  various  markets  throughout  the  country, 
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from  October,  1917,  to  December,  1918.  The  accompanying  tables 
show  the  movement  of  actual  prices  from  October  28  of  the  most  im- 
portant food  staples  at  retail.  The  comparison  is  expedited  by  the 
presentation,  alongside  the  actual  prices,  of  relative  prices  figured 
with  the  October,  1917,  actual  price  taken  as  a  base  equal  to  100. 


Milk. 

Butter. 

Oleomar- 
garine. 

Cheese. 

EgK 

s. 

Ac- 
tual. 

SO. 118 
.123 
.126 
.127 
.127 
.128 
.127 
.127 
.126 
.127 
.129 
.132 
.139 
.144 
.146 

.122 

.127 
.127 
.129 
,143 

Rel- 
ative. 

Ac- 
tual. 

Rel- 
ative. 

Ac- 
tual. 

Rel- 
ative. 

Ac- 
tual. 

Rel- 
ative. 

Ac- 
tual. 

Rcl- 
aUvc. 

Months: 

1917— October 

100 
104 
107 
lOS 
108 
lOS 
108 
108 
107 
108 
109 
112 
118 
122 
124 

103 
108 
108 
109 
121 

80.510 
.511 
.527 
.547 
.557 
.533 
.503 
.500 
.502 
.515 
.531 
.579 
.036 
.650 
.696 

.516 
.546 
.501 
.540 
.661 

100 
100 
103 
107 
109 
105 
99 
98 
98 
101 
104 
114 
125 
127 
130 

101 
107 
96 
106 
130 

■ 

SO. 343 
.349 
.353 
.356 
.358 
.351 
.352 
.351 
.350 
.352 
.354 
.361 
.374 
.382 
.386 

.348 
.355 
.351 
.355 
.381 

100 
102 
103 
1(H 
104 
102 
103 
102 
102 
103 
103 
105 
109 
111 
113 

101 
103 
102 
103 
111 

SO.  350 
.347 
.352 
.352 
.356 
.353 
.249 
.346 
.341 
.342 
.349 
.360 
.382 
.401 
.420 

.350 
.354 
.345 
.350 
.401 

100 
99 

101 

101 

102 

101 

100 

99 

97 

98 

100 

103 

109 

115 

120 

100 

101 

99 

160 

lis 

SO.  491 
.627 
.561 
.609 
.554 
.397 
.383 
.384 
.391 
.430 
.467 
.510 
.561 
.634 
.706 

.624 
.627 
.386 
.466 
.634 

100 

November 

107 

December 

114 

1918 — ^January 

124 

February 

March... 

112 
81 

April 

78 

May 

78 

June 

79 

Jiily 

87 

Aneust 

95 

September 

103 

October 

114 

November 

129 

December 
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Qnarters: 

1917— Fourth 

106 

1918— First 

Second 

107 
78 

Third 

95 

Fourth 

129 

Months: 

1917— October.... 

November. 

December.. 
1918— January 

Feteiiary.. 

March 

April 

May 

Jime 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 

December.. 
Qnarters: 

^    1917— Fourth 

•    191*-Flrst 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 


Sugar. 


Potatoes. 


Ac. 
tual. 


Rel- 
ative. 


SO.  096 
.099 
.096 
.097 
.096 
.094 
.098 
.093 
.093 
.094 
.095 
.090 
.106 
.108 
.100 

•  vnW 

.096 
.093 
.096 
.108 


100 

101 

100 

99 

98 

96 

95 

05 

95 

96 

97 

101 

108 

110 

111 

101 
98 
95 
98 

110 


Ac- 
tual. 


SO.  434 
.449 
.441 
.444 

.436 
.392 
.336 
.322 
.456 
.506 
.567 
.575 
.537 
.496 
.481 

.440 
.426 
.332 

.580 
.505 


Rel- 
ative. 


100 
103 
102 
102 
100 
90 
77 
74 
105 
137 
131 
132 
124 
114 
111 

101 

98 

77 

134 

116 


Beans,  navy 


Ac- 
tual. 


SO. 188 
.185 
.184 
.184 
.190 
.182 
.180 
.178 
.178 
.173 
.173 
.171 
.168 
.164 
.150 

.186 

.182 
.178 
ATI 
.164 


Rel- 
ative. 


Onions. 


Ac- 
tual. 


Rel- 
ative. 


ICO 
98 
98 
98 
96 
97 
96 
95 
94 
92 
92 
91 
89 
87 
85 

99 
97 
95 
91 

S7 


SO.  051 
.051 
.052 
.053 
.053 
.049 
-.045 
.050 
.055 
.057 
.057 
.055 
.050 
.047 
.015 

.051 
.052 
.050 
.056 
.047 


100 

100 

102 

104 

104 

96 

88 

9B 

108 

112 

112 

108 

98 

92 

88 

100 
102 

96 
110 

92 


Prunes. 


Ac- 
tual. 


SO.  173 
.172 
.170 
.170 
.160 
.169 
.169 
.160 
.164 
.165 
.168 
.171 
.175 
.177 
.179 

.172 
.160 
.168 
.168 
.177 


Rel- 
ative. 


100 

99 

96 

98 

98 

98 

98 

98 

9S 

95 

97 

99 

101 

102 

103 

99 
98 
97 
97 
102 


The  eye  is  caught  at  once  by  the  striking  differences  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  cereals,  which  were  highly  controlled,  and  the  meats, 
which  were  not  highly  controlled.  The  prices  of  wheat  flour,  wheat 
bread,  com  meal  in  bulk,  and  oatmeal  in  bulk  hold  strikingly  near, 
or  even  below,  their  level  at  the  time  retail  control  set  in.    The 
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prices  of  round  steak,  ^ioed  bacon,  sliced  ham,  and  pork  chops, 
m  the  other  hand,  all  show  marked  rises  during  the  same  period, 
fieans,  which  were  highly  controlled,  receded  from  their  earlier 
leveL    Sugar,  which  was  highly  controlled  from  the  outset,  main- 


Mflnths— 

1917  October 

Norembcr. 

December 

19t8Jaiiiiary v. 

Febmary 

Much 

April 

iSy 

June 

July 

Aogast 

Beatomber 

October 

Noveiabcr 

December 

1917— Fourth 

MlS-Flist 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 


Tomatoes. 


Actnal. 


10.168 
.166 
.161 
.162 
.163 
.165 
.106 
.167 
.163 
.166 
.109 
.172 
.175 
.176 
.178 

.165 
.163 
.165 
.169 
.176 


Rela- 
tive. 


100 

98 

96 

96 

97 

98 

99 

99 

97 

99 

101 

102 

101 

105 

106 

98 

97 

98 

101 

105 


Peas. 


Actual. 


10.177 
.176 
.175 
.177 
.177 
.176 
.178 
.178 

.m 

.178 
.181 
.185 
.189 
.191 
.193 

.176 
.177 
.177 
.181 
.191 


Rela« 
tlve. 


100 
99 
99 
100 
100 
99 
101 
101 
100 
101 
102 
105 
107 
108 
109 

99 
100 
100 
102 
108 


Com. 


8aImon. 


Actual. 


$0,177 
.173 
.171 
.171 
.171 
.170 
.172 
.173 
.172 
.174 
.177 
.181 
.186 
.189 
.189 

.174 
.171 

.172 
.177 
.188 


Rela- 
tive. 


100 

98 

97 

97 

97 

96 

97 

98 

97 

98 

100 

102 

105 

107 

107 

93 

97 

97 

100 

106 


Actual. 


$0,271 
.271 
.274 
.275 
.277 
.272 
.274 
.277 
.293 
.298 
.301 
.305 
.310 
.314 
.317 

.272 
.274 
.281 
.301 
.314 


I 


Rela- 

tivo. 


100 
100 
101 
101 
102 
100 
101 
102 
108 
110 
111 
113 
114 
116 
117 

100 
101 
104 
111 

116 


Fish. 

1 
liens. 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

Actual. 

Rela- 
Uve. 

Actual. 

Rela- 
tive. 

Actual. 

Rela- 
tive. 

Actual. 

Rela- 
tive. 

Mooths- 

1917  October 

$0,231 
.234 
.242 
.257 
.261 
.257 
.252 
.244 
.241 
.249 
.249 
.256 
.255 
.256 
.261 

.235 
.258 
.246 
.251 
.257 

100 
101 
105 
111 
113 
111 
.    109 
106 
104 
108 
108 
110 
110 
111 
113 

102 
112 
106 
109 
111 

$0,284 
.279 
.283 
.298 
.323 
.342 
.350 
.341 
.340 
.343 
.349 
.351 
.353 
.353 
.352 

.282 
.319 
.344 
.347 
.353 

lOO 
98 
100 
105 
114 
120 
123 
120 
120 
121 
123 
124 
124 
124 
124 

99 
112 
121 
122 
124 

$0,617 
.618 
.629 
.627 
.631 
.621 
.625 
.630 
.022 
.625 
.630 
.636 
.616 
.653 
.653 

.621 
.626 
.626 
.630 
.651 

100 
100 
102 
102 
102 
101 
101 
102 
101 
101 
102 
103 
105 
106 
106 

101 
101 
101 
102 

106 

$0,318 
.317 
.319 
.320 
.319 
.306 
.305 
.305 
.288 
.284 
.284 
.284 
.285 
.288 
.298 

.318 
.315 
.300 
.284 
.290 

100 

November. ......... 

100 

December 

100 

101 

Febmary. -. 

100 

K»n*h 

96 

April 

96 

M^.:::::. ::....:. 

96 

Jnm. 

91 

July 

89 

A  n^Dst.  ..•..••..•••• 

89 

Smlember 

89 

0<Stober 

90 

November -  - .  t  - 

91 

Pecember .  ,  - 

94 

Qouten— 

1917—  Poorth 

100 

1918~Ffi8t 

99 

Seeond 

94 

Thiid 

89 

Foaith 

91 

The  above  setfes  of  retail  prices  are  averaises  of  prices  "actually  paid  "  by  consumers,  made  from  coofl- 
dcntial  reports  to  the  United  States  Food  Admimstration  by  from  839  to  2,076  consumer-reporters,  repre- 
scntbig  from  79B  to  1,429  cities  and  towns  of  the  country. 

tained  its  early  level  strictly  until  the  fall  of  1918.  The  highly 
controlled  canned  goods,  tomatoes,  peas,  and  corn,  held  closely  to 
their  October,  1917,  levels.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  rice,  the  dairy 
products  (milk,  butter,  cheese),  and  eggs  moved  in  varying  de- 
grees away  from  their  resfpective  bases.    It  r^nains  for  each  to  in- 
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terpret  the  movement  of  these  retail  prices  as  he  wilL  But  it  seems 
distinctly  clear  that  the  highly  controlled  retail  commodities,  in  the 
main,  showed  a  considerable  stabilization  in  price  control  after 
October,  1917. 

Retail  prices  in  United  States  and  Caaiada^ — ^A  regular  check  was 
kept,  too,  of  the  comparative  movements  of  these  28  staple  foods  at 
retail  in  this  country  with  corresponding  ones  in  Canada,  Th«^  is 
given  below  a  comparison  of  average  retail  prices  for  the  week  ended 
October  6,  1917,  with  those  for  the  week  ended  September  28,  1918 
(one  year  later),  showing  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease  for 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  table  has  value  in  the  com- 
parison which  it  affords  both  of  rises  and  falls  in  price  on  the  last 
of  September,  1918,  over  quotations  on  that  date  a  year  previous 
within  each  country,  and  of  th§  corresponding  rises  and  falls  between 
the  two  countries.  The  price  for  the  weeks  quoted  seemed  related 
closely  enough  to  the  prevailing  price  of  that  period  to  make  this 
sampling  process  not  wholly  without  significance.  If  the  articles 
for  which  Canadian  quotations  are  lacking  be  omitted  from  the 
American  list  also,  the  increase  in  total  cost  is  7.9  per  cent  in  this 
country  as  against  12.3  per  cent  in  Canada. 

A    COMPARISON    OF  RETAIL   PRICES   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES   AND   CANADA. 


Commodities. 


Wheat  floiir , 

Wheat  bread 

Com  meal, bulk..., 
Oatmeal,  bulk 

Steak,  round 

Bacon, sliced , 

Ham,8lioed 

Pork  chops 

Lard 

Milk 

Butter 

Oleomargarine 

Cheese , 

Eggs 

Sugar 

Pontoes 

Beans, navy 

Onions 

Prunes 

Tomatoes 

Com 

Salmon 

Fish 

Hens .  .••.•...  ..•.•! 

Tea , 

Coffee 


Aggregate. 


Unit. 


^barrel, 
Poimd . . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

.  ..do 

...do 

Quart... 
Pmmd.. 

...do 

...do 

Doien... 
Pound . . 
Peck.... 
Pound.. 

...do 

...do 


No.  2can.. 

...do 

...do 

No.  lean.. 
Pound 

■   ■  *U w«  ••  •  ■  ■   I 

..do 

..do 


United  States. 


Week  ended— 


Oct.  6, 
1917. 


10.869 
.109 
.068 
.089 
.109 
.291 
.462 
.397 
.368 
.308 
.116 
.511 
.324 
.348 
.482 
.098 
.419 
.187 
.049 
.171 
.168 
.175 
.175 
.272 
.227 
.279 
.616 
.318 


Sept.  28, 
1918. 


8.005 


Increase  (+) 

or 
decrease  (—). 


to.  837 

•  099 
.066 
.084 
.136 
.381 
.554 
.509 
.430 
.336 
.133 
.619 
.367 
.368 
.529 
.102 
.572 
.170 
.053 
.173 
.173 
.187 
.183 
.308 
.256 
.347 
.640 
.284 


8.896 


Abso- 
lute. 


-10.032 

-  .010 

-  .002 

-  .005 
+  .027 
+  .090 
+  .092 
+  .112 
+  .062 
+  .028 
+  .017 
+  .106 
+  .043 
+  .020 
+  .047 
+  .004 
+  .153 

-  .017 
+  .004 
+  .002 
+  .005 
+  .012 
+  .008 
+  .086 
+  .029 
+  .068 
+  .024 

-  .034 


+  .891 


Per 
cent. 


-  3.7 

-  9.2 

-  2.9 

-  5.0 

+34.8 
+30.9 
+  19.9 
+28.2 
+  16.8 
+  9.1 
+  14.7 
+  21.1 
+  13.8 
+  5.7 
+  9.7 
+  4.1 
+36.5 

-  9.1 
8.2 
1.2 
3.0 
6.9 
4.6 

+  13.2 
+  12.8 
+  24.4 
+  3.9 
-10.7 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+n.i 


Canada. 


Week  ended— 


Oct.  6, 
1917. 


10.834 
.072 

.055 
.092 
.286 
.451 

0) 

.335 

.312 

.105 

.495 

.303 
.514 
.106 

0) 
.166 

0) 

.159 

.141 

.160 

.189 

.264 

.180 

(») 
.493 
.405 


6.125 


Sept.  28, 
1918. 


$0,815 
.079 

% 

.121 
.347 
.535 

(') 
.398 

.369 
.101 
.525 

(•) 
.307 
.554 
.119 

<*^ 
.168 

^') 
.183 

.170 

.302 

.345 

.380 

.174 

% 

.451 


6.883 


InoraaseC-i-) 

or 
decrease  (—). 


Abso- 
lute. 


-80.019 
+  .007 

(') 
+  .015 
+  .039 
+  .061 
+  .084 

+  .063 
+  .057 

-  .004 
+  .030 

/.W 

+  .040 
+  .013 

0) 
+  .003 

/.w 

+  .029 
+  .043 
+  .056 
+  .066 

-  .006 

+%. 

+  .046 


+  .757 


Par 
cent. 


-  2.S 
+  9.7 

+ZL1 
+31.5 
+21,1 
+  18.6 

(') 
+  18.8 

+18.S 

-  8.8 
+  6.1 

(0 

+  1.7 
+  7.8 
+12.3 

<») 
+  1.8 

(») 

+  15.1 
+30.6 
+36.3 
+29.6 
+35.0 

-  3.3 

+a.5 

+11.3 


+UL3 


1  Commodities  on  which  comparison  Is  impracticable. 
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Enforcement  of  the  License  Control. 

Tlie  analyses  that  have  gone  before  lay  out  the  whole  lot  of  food 
regulations,  but  do  not  tell  systematically  how  those  controls  were 
enforced.  The  license  system  would  have  been  a  shell,  and  its  re- 
quirements colorless,  without  practical  and  effective  methods  of  en-  ^ 
forcement.  Mention  has  been  made  already  of  the  teeth  which  were 
pnt  into  the  act  itself.  Those  penalty  clauses,  beyond  doubt,  struck 
fear  in  the  minds  of  would-be  violators  and  inspired  respect  for  the 
roles  set  up  under  the  act  generally.  But,  curiously,  the  resort  to 
criminal  proceedings,  the  seizure  of  hoarded  commodities  or  the  re- 
qnisitioning  of  supplies  and  plants  was  relatively  infrequent.  The 
great  bulk  of  violations,  in  points  both  of  number  and  importance, 
were  treated  by  the  quasi  judicial  administrative  agencies  created 
under  the  act.  *  / 

The  Enforcement  Division, — ^The  Enforcement  Division  of  the  / 
Food  Administration  revoked  altogether  8,676  licenses,  in  addition 
to  other  cases  handled  directly  by  the  Federal  State  food  adminis- 
trators, from  August  10,  1917,  to  December  30,  1918.^  The  conunon 
procedure  with  each  of  these  administrative  cases,  after  the  facts  of 
the  alleged  violation  were  found  by  a  State  food  administrator  and 
sent  to  the  Enforcement  Division  at  Washington,  was  to  grant  a 
hearing  to  the  parties  accused  to  determine  whether  there  was  a 
violation,  and,  if  so,  what  fine  should  be  imposed.  After  a  decision 
was  reached,  an  order  was  signed  by  the  Food  Administrator  and 
forwarded  to  the  State  administrator  for  service  upon  the  violator. 
Orders  addressed  to  a  licensee  usually  revoked  or  suspended  the  vio- 
lator's license,  or,  when  the  violator  chose,  sometimes  accepted  in  lieu 
of  such  revocation  a  contribution  to  the  Red  Cross  or  refund  of  excess 
profits.  Orders  addressed  against  a  nonlicensee  were,  necessarily, 
issued  in  a  roundabout  method  by  ordering  licensees  not  to  sell  goods 
to  the  nonlicensee  violator.  Stop  orders  were  often  given  to  hold 
up  the  issuance  of  a  license.  The  Food  Administration  did  not 
at  any  time  hesitate  to  turn  the  open  light  of  publicity  upon  these 
offenders.  Notice  was. given  through  the  press  and  trade  papers  of 
violations  by  particular  persons.  City  grocers  chose  frequently  to 
make  literally  extortionate  "contributions"  rather  than  have  the 
^^ black-list"  placard  of  the  Food  Administration  hung  in  their  shop 
^dows.  There  were,  in  addition  to  this  very  important  phase  of  the 
enforcement  work,  four  others  which  were  even  more  of  an  extra- 

*  A  groupfofir  of  these  pevocatlona  by  kind  shows  that  there  were :  TTnllmlted  revocations, 
249;  limited  revocatioiifi.  187;  unlimited  unfair  orders,  58;  limited  unfair  orders,  48; 
rpftindB  and  contributions,  4,128  ;  temporary  suspensions  and  minor  penalties,  8,659  ;  requi- 
feitioDi,  etc.,  65 ;  stop  orders,  210 ;  cancellations,  10 ;  criminal  cases,  72 ;  total,  8,676. 
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judicial  character  but  which  were  none  the  less  effective — the  li- 
censee reports  to  the  Food  Administration,  the  inspection  work,  the 
work  of  the  Federal  food  administrators  in  the  various  States,  and 
the  emphasis  upon  publicity. 

The  licensee  reports* — A  phase  of  the  enforcement  provisions  whidi 
many  officials  in  the  administration  of  food  control  believed  of 
especial  potency  was  the  general  requirement  of  reports  from  the 
licensees.  The  regulations  made  each  licensee  liable  to  give  under 
oath  complete  information  on  any  or  all  aspects  of  his  business  upcm 
request  of  the  Food  Administration,  and  to  hold  his  records  and 
properties  open  for  inspection.^  These  licensee  reports,  made  upcm 
blanks  submitted  by  the  Food  Administration,  became  effectiTe 
checks  against  violations.  The  report  forms  generally  contained 
questions  asking  the  amount  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
the  amount  sold  during  the  month,  the  amount  on  hand  at  the  ^d 
of  the  month,  and  financial  questions  designed  to  show  margins  of 
profit.  The  system  involved  an  infinite  amount  of  tedious  labor  for 
the  Food  Administration  and  the  licensee.  There  is  need  only  to 
realize  that  the  licensing  system  came  to  cover  virtually  all  manu- 
facturers and  distributors  of  foods  and  feeds  at  wholesale  to  appre- 
ciate the  flood  of  reports  that  poured  into  the  D  Street  office  at  Wash- 
ington.. There  were  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
moreover,  64  different  kinds  of  periodical  reports  required  by  the 
Report  Division  alone.  The  Food  Administration,  after  examining 
the  applications  for  licenses,  determined  which  report  blanks  each 
licensee  should  fill  out,  monthly  or  quarterly.  A  Checking-in  Divi- 
sion kept  strict  record  of  all  reports  returned  upon  these  blanks,  and 
sent  follow-up  letters  after  the  tardy  reports.  The  reports,  after 
being  edited  and  having  the  violations  encircled  by  a  red-pencil 
mark,  were  referred  to  the  various  commodity  chiefs  or  other  proper 
responsible  administrators.  There  were,  at  full  tide,  about  140,000 
names  upon  the  regular  mailing  lists,  of  which  105,000  were  required 
to  give  monthly  reports  and  36,000  quarterly  reports  and  which 
required  the  attention  of  nearly  600  clerks  at  the  Food  Administra- 
tion.    If  a  calculation  based  upon  the  returns  made  during  May, 

^  Rule  I  of  the  General  Regulations  states :  *'  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  each  licensee  to 
give  to  such  representative  as  may  be  designated  by  the  United  States  Food  Administrator, 
whenever  the  said  representative  shall  so  require,  any  information  concerning  the  condi- 
tions and  management  of  the  business  of  the  licensee.  Reports,  when  requested  by  said 
representative,  shall  be  made  on  such  blanUs,  to  be  furnished  by  the  United  States  Food 
Administration,  as  the  United  States  Food  Administrator  may  designate,  giving  complete 
information  regarding  transactions  in  any  commodities  imported,  manufactured,  refined, 
packed,  purchased,  contracted  for,  received,  sold,  stored,  shipped,  or  otherwise  handled, 
distributed,  or  dealt  with  by  the  licensee,  or  on  hand,  in  the  possession  or  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  licensee,  and  any  other  information  concerning  the  business  of  the  licensee  thJit 
such  representative  may  require  from  time  to  time.  Whenever  the  said  representative 
shall  require  it,  the  licensee  shall  furnish  such  information  in  writing  under  oath." 
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1918,  is  typical,  the  cliecked-in  reports  numbered  about  85  per  cent 
of  the  blanks  mailed  out. 

It  became  apparent  by  the  summer  of  1918  that  the  report  system, 
though  in  most  senses  effective  as  such,  had  been  allowed  to  grow 
until  it  was  both  annoying  to  the  licensees  and  top-heavy  to  the  ad- 
miiustratoirs.  The  volume  of  work  involved  in  checking  out  blanks, 
checking  in  reports,  returning  reports  for  corrections  and  explaining 
misunderstandings  by  correspondence,  editing  and  tabulating  over 
100,000  reports  having  as  high  as  70  questions  each,  literally  snowed 
under  the  clerical  staffi;.  The  commodity  chiefs,  who  were  to  make 
regulations  from  month  to  month  by  aid  of  those  license  reports,  did 
not  receive  tiiem  with  promptness.  It  was  decided,  rather  than  to 
double  the  clerical  staff,  to  reduce  the  number  of  reports  required. 
The  number  of  periodical  reports  was  cut  by  half  before  midsummer 
and  to  28,000  in  November.  There  were,  then,  at  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  just  20  per  cent  as  many  reports  made  regularly  as  during 
the  spring  previous. 

The  inspection  worJc, — ^With  the  gradual  reduction  in  the  licensee 
report  system,  a  scheme  of  field  inspection  was  instituted.^  The 
impetus  toward  the  proposed  plan  came  largely  from  the  success  of 
such  inspection  as  had  been  done,  under  the  old  report  system,  by 
inspectors  in  the  service  of  the  State  organizations.  Obviously  the 
Food  Administration  could  not  hope  to  cover  the  country  with  paid 
inspectors.  The  prominent  wholesale  grocers,  therefore,  who  dis- 
tributed a  large  share  of  foodstuffs  and  who  were  already  organized, 
were  called  to  Washington  and  enlisted  upon  a  volunteer  basis  to  act 
as  field  advisers.  They  were  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  purposes, 
policies,  and  requirements  of  the  Food  Administration.  The  in- 
spection system  was  later  reorganized  on  a  State  basis,  and  these 
field  advisers  were  used  as  an  educational  staff  available  upon  call 
of  the  Federal  food  administrators.  The  inspection  service,  tliough 
promising  according  to  the  view  of  the  Enforcement  Division,  was 
not  fully  developed  at  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

The  Federal  food  admlnistrcUion  in  the  States. — ^The  temptation  is 
to  study  closely  the  policy-making  office  of  the  Food  Administration 
at  Washington,  and  thus  fail  to  appreciate  that  the  administration  of 
the  food  policies  was  highly  decentralized.  The  United  States  Food 
Administration,  in  the  truer  sense,  took  in  a  literal  hierarchy  of 
national,  zone.  State,  district,  county,  and  local  units  which  were 
organized  more  or  less  formally  and  which  were  administering  food 
policies. 

The  Food  Administration  at  Washington,  through  its  States 
Administration    Division,    disseminated    its    policies    and    rulings 

»At  a  conference  held  Aug.  16,  1918,  the  Field  Supervision  Section  was  created  with 
Mr.  H.  A.  Sturges  as  chief,  and  with  a  small  corps  of  inspectors. 
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directly  through  its  ready  contacts  with  a  Federal  food  adminis- 
trator in  each  State,  the  District  of  Cohimbia,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico, 
and  Alaska.  These  Federal  food  administrators  were  held  responsi- 
ble for  all  food-control  work  within  their  respective  States;  they 
concerned  themselves  with  the  enforcement  of  the  rules,  propagated 
conservation  policies,  and  administered  distribution  plans.  Obvi- 
ously, then,  the  States  Administration  Division,  acting  as  a  clearing 
house  between  the  policy-making  office  at  Washington  and  the  Fed- 
eral food  administrators  in  the  States,  was  obliged  to  keep  the  States 
informed  on  all  actions  taken  at  the  central  office.  This  task  it  did 
through  "  flying  squadrons  "  going  from  State  to  State  in  person,  zone 
meetings,*  meetings  for  the  State  and  local  administrators,  and  litera- 
ture through  the  mails.  The  Federal  food  administrators  and  their 
3,200  district  and  county  administrators,  though  serving  gratis,  con- 
ducted locally  the  national  campaigns  to  enroll  12,000,000  housewives 
as  members  of  the  Food  Administration,  to  use  more  potatoes,  to 
advertise  conservation  work  for  world  relief,  and  to  use  "  no  wheat" 
Each  Federal  food  administrator  had  on  his  staff  an  educational 
director,  a  home-economics  director,  a  State  merchant  representative, 
and  a  library  director.  The  most  important  specific  controls,  per- 
haps, which  were  administered  in  a  large  way  by  the  Federal  food 
administrators  were  those  pertaining  to  wheat  and  flour,  bakers,  meat, 
sugar,  perishables,  ice,  eggs,  price  publication,  and  public  eating 
places. 

The  emphasis  upon  puhlicity. — ^It  ought  again  be  mentioned,  by 
way  simply  of  emphasis,  that  the  Food  Administration  gave  wide 
publicity  to  all  of  its  policies  and  depended  upon  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  to  enforce  them.  No  housewife,  grocer,  manufacturer,  or 
miller  was  left  in  ignorance  of  the  war  measures  upon  which  it 
wanted  vigorous  cooperation,  and  the  social  organizations  of  all  forms 
and  local  papers  were  alert  to  denounce  violations.  The  effectiveness 
of  this  phase  of  the  control  enforcement  was  no  less  potent  becau^ 
not  a  kind  which  permits  of  exact  analysis. 

The  Centralization  of  (iOvehnment  and  Allied  Food  Pubchases. 

The  problem  before  the  Food  Administration  was.  in  the  last 
analysis,  to  anticipate  and  prevent  a  world  food  shortage  during  the 
war.  The  scope  of  its  task  and  rising  prices  soon  made  necessary  the 
setting  up  of  affiliated  boards  to  help  control  the  food  markets  more 
rigidly.    These  extra  efforts  in  food  regulation  were  inevitable  steps 

« For  admioistratfve  purposes  the  States  were  divided  Into  11  zones,  numbered  from  1 
to  11,  with  meetings  at  the  following  points,  respectively:  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Vlcksburg.  Kansas  City,  Fttgv,  Deirf<er,  Dotse,  and  8sn  Fmeiflca 
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forced  by  the  national  and  international  aspects  of  the  food  situation 
and  the  desire  to  assure  reasonable  prices  for  Government  and  allied 
purchases. 

The  food  requirements  of  the  Government  and  its  Allies  had  ab- 
sorbed the  lion's  share  of  many  staples,  and,  especially  during  the 
spring  of  1S17,  opened  the  way  to  unrestrained  foreign  buying  and 
rampant  speculation.  There  had  been  no  control  of  commodity 
prices  in  this  country  and  extraordinary  rises  came  thick  and  fast 
The  "  all  commodities "  index  number,  which  had  remained  near  a 
prewar  level  throughout  1914  and  1915,  shot  from  123  to  189  during 
the  year  ending  June,  1917,  and  the  food  group  jumped  from  111  to 
167  during  that  same  year.^  The  unregulated  bidding,  which  con- 
tributed to  the  rise  witliin  the  food  gi'oup,  was  later  controlled  in  part 
by  the  Food  Administration  Grain  Corporation,  the  International 
Sugar  Committee,  and  the  Sugar  Equalization  Board  which  are  men- 
tioned elsewhere,  and  by  the  Division  of  Coordination  of  Purchase 
and  the  Food  Purchase  Board  which  are  discussed  here. 

Division  of  coordination  of  purchase. — The  Division  of  Coordina- 
tion of  Purchase,  which  came  later  to  supervise  Government  and 
allied  purchases  of  foodstuffs  aggregating  $200,000,000  per  month 
and  over,  was  created  as  an  advisor}-  unit  through  which  all  war  food 
purchases  might  clear.*  An  arrangement  was  made  between  the 
Government  and  the  Allies  that  all  allied  food  requirements  (except 
prains,  flour,  and  meal)  should  be  submitted  to  a  so-called  allied  pro- 
visions export  commission,  which  in  turn  was  to  give  notice  of  those 
requirements  to  the  Food  Administration/  The  Division  of  Coordi- 
nation of  Purchase,  upon  receipt  of  that  notice,  advised  what  method 
of  purchase  should  be  adopted  in  order  least  to  disturb  the  market. 
These  purchases  were  either  allocated  to  the  industry  in  a  manner 
reoonunended  by  the  Food  Administration,  given  to  the  purchaser  for 
approval  after  securing  bids,  or  allowed  to  be  made  by  the  purchaser 
direct  in  the  open  market.     The  total  value  of  purchases  cleared 

» Bee  "  Summary  of  History  of  Prices  during  the  War,"  by  Wesley  C.  Mitchell.  <  W.  I. 
B.  Price  Bulletin  No.  1.) 

*lir.  Hoover,  in  his  formal  annouDcemeDt  of  the  creation  of  tile  Division  of  Coordina- 
tion of  Purchase  on  Oct.  24,  1017,  stated  that  its  purpose  was  **  to  coordinate  the 
parchatea  of  the  Allies  and  the  Food  Administration  of  such  important  food  supplies  as 
those  mentioned  In  the  President's  proclamation  of  Oct.  8,  1917,  and  to  cooperate  with 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  other  Government  departments  in  an  endeavor  to  coordinate  so  ftir 
M  practicable  their  purchases  of  such  food  supplies."  The  Food  Section  of  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  was  transferred  to  the  Food  Administration  a  few  days  prior  to  the  above 
anoouncement,  on  Oct.  15,  1917,  and  became  part  of  the  new  Division  of  Coordination  of 
Pnthase. 

•See  letters  dated  Nov.  21,  1917,  and  sent  by  Mr.  Hoover  to  Allied  provisions  export    , 
conimission,  American  Bed  Cross,  Commission  for  Belief  in  Belgium,  financial  attach^  of 
the  Russian  Embassy,  the  War  Trade  Board,  and  the  TraiBc  executive,  outlining  for  them 
the  plan  of  the  Division  of  Coordination  of  Purchase. 
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through  the  Division  of  Coordination  of  Purchase  amounted  to  enor- 
mous figures.^ 

Food  Pwrchaae  Board. — Very  shortly  after  the  organization  of  the 
Division  of  Coordination  of  Purchase,  there  was  created  the  Food 
Purchase  Board  with  an  especial  design  to  bring  a  like  coordination  to 
all  food  purchases  for  the  Army  and  Navy.'  Its  function  generally 
was  to  settle  what  commodities  were  to  be  placed  in  the  category  of 
allocated  purchases,  to  define  general  policies  in  method  of  purchase, 
to  secure  costs  frcHn  tlxe  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  to  recom- 
mend prices  to  the  Army  and  Navy.^  Bepresentation  was  given  on 
that  board  to  the  Secretarj'  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navj-,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion. These  branches  of  the  Government  submitted  to  the  Food 
Purchase  Board  their  requirements  for  licensed  staple  conmioditics 
and  that  board  determined  whether  the  orders  should  be  allocated  to 
the  trade.  If  a  plan  of  allocation  was  advised  by  the  Food  Purchase 
Board,  the  Food  Administration,  with  whom  each  purchaser  filed  a 
statement  of  the  amounts  needed,  distributed  the  allotments  on  a  pro 
rata  basis  throughout  the  country.  The  department  for  whom  the 
allotment  was  made  inspected  the  goods  and,  if  the  goods  were  satis- 
factory, completed  the  purchase.*  The  Food  Administration  recom- 
mended prices  to  the  Army  and  Navy  upon  the  basis  of  cost  inves- 
tigations made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Other  agencies 
than  the  War  and  Navy  availed  tliemselves  to  an  extent  of  the  in- 
struments of  the  Food  Purchase  Board. 

The  whole  scheme  for  the  centralization  of  Government  and  allied 
food  purchases — ^whether  in  the  Food  Administration  Grain  Cor- 
poration, the  International  Sugar  Committee,  the  Sugar  Equalization 
Board,  or  the  more  comprehensive  Division  of  Coordination  of 
Purchase,  and  Food  Purchase  Board — ^held  within  its  grasp,  though 
it  did  not  always  exercise,  one  of  the  most  effective  of  all  war  instru- 
ments for  general  food  control. 

» The  Division  of  Coordination  of  PnrchaBo  during  the  8  months  ending  December,  1918, 
cleared  altogether  food  purchases  amounting  to  $1,009,370,410.  Of  that  total,  the  Allies 
purchased  $715,000,000;  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps.  $200,000,000;  and  the  Com- 
mission  for  Relief  In  Belgium,  Red  Cross,  Salvation  Army,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  the  remainder. 
There  follows  a  listing  of  those  purchases  by  kind  of  commodities : 


Mlscellanoous — $30,534,980 

oils 54.279,440 

Sugar 29.  951.  860 


Canned   goods $111,447,374 

Dairy  products 80, 113,  288 

Dried  fruits  and  vegetables-         49.  618.  731 

Grains  and  grain  products.  191, 053, 158 

Meat  and  hog  products 666,871,588  Total 1,069,370,419 

s  Created  about  Nov.  21,  1017,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Food  Administrator  and  given 
gOTemmental  anthortsation  on  May  8,  1018,  by  preAldontial  proclamation. 

"These  data  appear  in  the  minutes  of  the  llrst  meeting  of  the  board  beld  Dec.  11.  1017. 
*  Second  annnal  report  of  U.  S.  Food  Administration. 


3.  THE  FUEL  ADMINISTRATION. 

Our  war  experience  with  regulation  did  not  bring  forth  a  single 
instance  of  price  fixing,  if  foods  can  be  counted  as  controUea 
though  not  fixed,  which  touched  so  many  people  as  the  coal  prices 
modified  or  fixed  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration.  This 
control,  like  that  over  food  prices  and  unlike  most  of  the  other  price 
controls,  was  administered  primarily  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
at  large.  The  Fuel  Administration,  in  so  far,  may  be  thought  simi- 
lar to  the  Food  Administration,  but  unlike  the  price-fixing  com- 
mittee. Beyond  this  point,  however,  the  methods  of  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration differ  substantially  from  tliose  even  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  points  of  interest  in  a  study  of  war-time  control  over  fuel  are : 

the  problem  that  prompted  fuel  regulation;  the  early  and  informal 
control  that  was  begun  by  the  coal  production  committee  under  the 
Council  of  National  Defense;  the  kind  of  control  over  coal  that  was 
made  possible  by  the  passage  of  the  food  and  fuel  act  in  1917;  the 
original  prices  fixed  at  the  mine  by  the  President  for  bituminous 
and  then  for  anthracite  coal;  the  modifications  made  from  time  to 
time  in  these  prices  by  the  Fuel  Administrator ;  the  steps  that  were 
taken  to  control  prices  asked  by  middlemen  and  those  asked  by 
retailers ;  and,  finally,  the  coal  costs  that  came  later  to  be  made  the 
basis  of  all  price  fixing.  It  is  of  importance,  too,  to  know  how  con- 
trol was  exercised  over  coke,  and  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  Govern- 
ment put  its  hand  upon  the  prices  of  petroleum. 

<i)  THE  WAR-TIME  RISE  IN  COAL  PRICES. 

The  conditions  of  production  which  attach  to  soft  or  bituminous 
coal  used  by  industry  and  comprising  nearly  85  per  cent  of  our  total 
output  of  coal,  and  those  which  attach  to  hard  or  anthracite  coal  used 
by  households  make  coal  prices  ordinarily  an  anomaly  in  price 
phenomenon.  The  abundance  of  supply  and  the  large  numbers  of 
mines,  given  adequate  transportation  facilities,  labor,  and  machinery, 
result  usually  in  the  meeting  of  all  demands  by  the  industry  at  com- 
petitive prices  slightly  above  the  cost  of  production.*  Coal  prices, 
then,  under  normal  peace-time  conditic^is,  are  not  as  variable  in  their 

^  See  "  Prices  of  Coal  and  Coke/'  by  C.  E.  Lesher,  W.  I.  B.  Price  BuUetin  No.  85. 
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fluctuations  as  those  of  pig  iron,  wheat,  or  cotton.^  The  prices  of 
bituminous  coal,  which  relate  to  the  general  ebb  and  flow  of  in- 
dustrial activities,  are  more  sensitive  to  the  market  than  those  of 
anthracite  coal,  which  relate  more  especially  to  fireside  demands.  The 
price  of  bituminous  coal,  which  was  quoted  at  $0.0752  per  bushel  at 
Pittsburgh  in  1900,  did  not  until  1916  vary  more  than  19  per  cent 
in  any  month  above  that  level,  while  anthracite  coal  (stove)  which 
was  quoted  at  $4.3224  per  ton  in  1901,  did  not  vary  more  than  15 
per  cent.^  Coal  prices  ordinarily  are  stable  prices,  and  large  de- 
viations are  serious  in  their  effects  on  industry  or  the  household. 

There  was  reason  for  concern,  then,  as  nearly  every  industrial 
plant  and  householder  felt  when  coal  prices  suddenly  started  upward 
in  the  latter  part  of  1916  and  kept  rising.  They  had  throughout 
1914  and  1916  clung  safely  near  their  prewar  level  when,  indeed, 
they  had  not  gone  below  it.  But  a  weighted  average  of  bituminous 
coal  prices,  made  from  prices  taken  in  all  districts  of  the  United 
States,  shows  that  the  quoted  general  price  of  that  coal  leaped  in 
July,  1916,  from  its  prewar  level  of  $1.30  per  net  ton  to  $3.46  by 
December  following.^  Likewise  a  weighted  average  of  anthracite 
coal  prices,  made  from  our  total  egg,  stove,  chestnut,  pea,  and  steam 
production,  rose  from  $2.92  in  May,  1916,  to  $4.11  by  May,  1917. 
These  extraordinary  rises  in  prices  are  without  precedent  in  coal 
history  since  1890,  if  ever. 

The  imminent  and  widespread  concern  of  manufacturers  and  house- 
holders, as  they  faced  high  prices  in  the  prosperous  year  1917,  was 
not  alone  that  coal  had  soared  to  heights  unknown,  but  that  coal  at 
any  price  was  uncomfortably  scarce.  The  war-time  production 
orders,  together  with  the  excessively  cold  winter,  were  making 
heavier  demands  upon  the  coal  stocks  than  ever  before  and  threat- 
ened a  serious  coal  shortage.  Curiously,  when  it  was  most  neces- 
sary to  carry  coal  from  the  mines  to  central  distributing  points,  the 
railroad  system  became  so  heavily  loaded  that  congestion  set  in  and 
thousands  of  tons  of  coal  were  left  standing  at  the  mines  for  lack 
of  empty  cars  and  transportation  facilities.  This  unusual  situation 
upset  the  coal  market  completely  for  the  first  time  in  years  and  dis- 
turbed beyond  immediate  recovery  the  nice  balance  between  the  pro- 
duction, the  cost,  and  the  market  price  for  coal. 

There  is  listed  below  a  series  of  data  by  which  may  be  compared 
month  by  month  from  January,  1913,  to  December,  1918,  the  total 

1  The  BtabUity  of  coal  prices  Is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  ^vages  of  lahor,  which 
do  not  fluctuate  greatly,  constitute  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  coal  production. 

2  Wholesale  Prices  1800  to  1916,  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  No.  226. 

a  In  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  the  increase  was  the  greatest,  the  highest  spot  price 
recorded  being  more  than  400  per  cent  above  the  prewar  level,  with  the  smokeless  coal* 
of  West  Virginia  and  the  high-grade  coal  from  the  Qeorges  Creek  district  of  Mary- 
land next  approaching  in  extent  of  rise  in  price. 
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production  of  bituminous  coal  in  this  country/  and  the  weighted 
market  prices  at  which  it  sold.'  A  ready  comparison  of  the  varia- 
tion in  prodaction  and  prices  has  been  facilitated  by  the  reduction 
of  each  actnal  figure  to  a  relative  figure,  using  the  respective  prewar 
figures  (average  fnun  July  1, 1918,  to  June  80, 1914)  as  a  base  equal 
to  100  in  each  case.  The  figures  have  been  extended  beyond  the 
time  when  control  set  in  for  reference  later  when  an  inquiry  will  be 
made  into  the  effectiveness  of  that  control. 


PRODUCTION  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

ACTUVL  PRODUCTION  (SHORT  TONS). 


Moath. 


January... 
Febnuuy . 
VUreh.... 

Anrfl 

May 

Jaw 

July 

Aogust. . . 
Beptomber 
Oftob^r. . . 
VoverabPT 
December. 

Year 


1913 


42,278,273 
37,OG6.085 
37,535,421 
34, 168,  WO 
37,204,880 
37,404,9S3 
38,857,653 
41,580,085 
41,423,706 
46,164,640 
43.233,145 
41,510,4n 


478,435,297 


1911 


1915 


40,187,739 
35,472,535 
45,454,707 
23,609,605 
28,551.219 
31,411,052 
34,305,418 
37,751,578 
39,018,756 
37,685,182 
33,392,681 
35,862,508 


37,190,800 
29,321,443 
31,800,830 
29,968,240 
30,938,434 
33,956,81S 
35,573,800 
38,160,995 
40,963,780 
44,197,763 
44,736,700 
4o,  814, 754 


422,703,970  '442,624,426 


1916 


1917 


1918 


46,506,004 
4.%  186, 515 
43,821,604 
33,628,164 
38.im.759 
37,741,972 
38,113,105 
42,695,735 
42,098.831 
44.807,205 
44,927,817 
44,097,744 


47,967,354 
41,352,711 

47,968,652 
41,854,320 
47,066,452 
46,824,646 
46.291,572 
47,372.226 
45.107,956 
48,337,726 
47,680,801 
44,037,147 


502,518,545  551,790,563 


42,607,000 
44,385,000 
48,631,000 
46,501,000 
50,927,000 
51,758,000 
55,587,000 
65,732,000 
51,757,000 
52,886,000 
44,387,000 
49.635,000 


585,883,000 


WEIGHTED  AVEKAGE  "SPOT"  PRICES  OF  ALL  BITUMINOUS  COAL  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

ACTUAL  TBlCT.r.  PEK  NTT  TON. 


Month. 

1913 

1914 

1015 

1016 

1917 

1918 

Jsiinivy X 

11.47 
1.29 
1.25 
1.24 
1.23 
1.23 
1.25 
1.28 
1.29 
1.33 
1.35 
L28 

$1.27 
1.24 
1.24 
1.24 
1.24 
1.21 
1.20 
1.21 
1.20 
1.21 
1.19 
L20 

$1.20 
1.19 
1.17 
1.16 
LIO 
1.15 
1.14 
1.15 
1.18 
1.20 
1.23 
1.36 

$1.54 
1.44 
1.33 
1.32 
1.29 
1.33 
1.30 
1.35 
1.56 
2.11 
3.36 
3.40 

$3.78 
8.75 
3.53 
3.00 
3.72 
3.77 
2.98 
8.03 
2.12 
2.15 
2.58 
2.59 

$2.60 

F^bnnHT. 

2.64 

Ma.'cb... 

2.67 

April 

2.71 

May.....:.::::::.: 

2.75 

June 

2.66 

July 

2.60 

AtijvQst  .,..,.„..... 

2.67 

September 

2.67 

October 

2.67 

November 

2.67 

December 

2.67 

Year 

1.29 

1.22 

1.10 

1.78 

3.06 

2.67 

*Tho  prodaction  figures  n^present  those  adopted  officially  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Surrey  and  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  for  the  years  given. 

^The  weighted  avenige  market  prices  for  bituminous  coal,  representing  a  grand  average 
of  prices  from  all  districts  of  the  United  States,  were  compiled  especially  by  C.  E. 
Lesber,  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  from  the  Coal  Age.  The  mean  of  the  high  and 
low  weekly  quotations,  where  necessary,  were  reduced  to  a  net  ton  basis  and  to 
f.  0.  b.  nines  by  deducting  the  freight  rate  in  eflPect  at  the  particular  time,  and  re- 
duced then  to  monthly  prices  by  taking  simple  averages.  A  single  quotation  was  then 
obtained  for  each  coal  for  each  month  by  averaging  the  quotation  for  prepared  sizes, 
mo-of-mine,  and  slack  or  screenings  in  accordance  with  the  proportion  of  each  size 
prodoced  In  each  field  in  1917.  The  final  grand  weighted  average,  therefore,  representing 
so  examination  of  35,000  quotations,  shows  the  "  spot  "  prices  for  15  bituminous  coals. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  contract  prices,  at  which  a  bulk  of  coal  sold, 
did  not  rise  as  high  as  the  "  spot "  prices  quoted  above  nor  did  the  smaller  production 
of  anthracite  coal  undergo  such  phenomenal  rises  as  the  bituminous  coal  quoted  above. 
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PRODUCTION    OF   BITUMINOUS   COAL   IX    THE    UNITED   8TATES. 

BELATIVE  PBODUCnOK. 


Month. 

1 

1913 

1 

1914 

105 
98 

119 
62 
75 
82 
90 
90 

102 
99 
88 
94 

1915 

1916 

1917 

im 

January. 

1 

111 

97 

98 

90 

08 

98 

102 

109 

109 

121 

113 

109 

98 

77 

83 

79 

81 

89 

93 

100 

107 

116 

117 

120 

122 

118 
IIS 

88 
102 

«9 
100 
112 
110 
118 
118 
116 

126 
108 
126 
110 
124 
123 
121 
124 
118 
127 
125 
116 

112 

February 

116 

UftTfth 

l» 

April 

122 

iiSy :::..::;::;:;:::::::::::::;::;::: 

134 

Jun  e 

136 

July 

146 

August .• 

116 

September 

136 

October 

139 

November 

116 

December 

107 

Year 

105 

92 

97 

110 

121 

128 

WEIGHTED   AVERAGE  "SPOT"  PRICES  OF  ALL  BITUMINOUS  COAL  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES, 

ftEL4TIVK  PBICES. 


Month. 


January... 
February. 
March.... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August'. . . 
September 
October... 
November. 
December. 

Year 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

116 

100 

94 

m 

294 

102 

08 

94 

113 

205 

98 

98 

92 

105 

278 

98 

98 

91 

104 

236 

97 

98 

91 

102 

293 

97 

95 

91 

103 

297 

98 

94 

90 

102 

235 

101 

05 

91 

106 

239 

102 

94 

93 

123 

167 

105 

95 

94 

166 

169 

106 

94 

97 

265 

203 

lOi 

94 

107 

272 

204 

102 

96 

94 

140 

243 

191R 


293 

aos 

210 
213 
217 
209 
209 
210 
210 
210 
210 
210 


210 


The  market  prices  of  coal  in  this  coimtry,  far  from  maint«imng 
their  usual  relation  to  production,  took  a  spurt  which  landed  them 
at  unprecedented  heights,  and  alarmed  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton early  in  1917.  It  was  apparent  that  the  Government  sooner  or 
later  must  assume  some  sort  of  control  over  coal  prices  with  a  view 
quite  as  much  to  stimulating  production  as  of  protecting  consumers 
against  a  further  rise. 

(2)  THE  COAL  PRODUCTION  COMMITTEE. 

The  intermediate  step  leading  to  the  final  Government  control 
over  coal,  as  was  wont  during  war  time,  was  taken  by  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  through  the  voluntary  organization  of  a  trade 
committee.  The  council,  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  some  form 
of  action  to  stimulate  production,  appointed  a  committee  on  coal 
production  on  April  27,  1917.*  This  committee  believed  at  the  out- 
set that  the  increased  domestic  needs  and  those  of  the  Allies  would 


>  Mr.  Francis  S.  Peabody,  a  large  dealer  In  coal,  was  made  chairman  of  this  committee, 
composed  of  Tarions  men  of  the  coal  Industry  in  cooperation  with  mine  workers,  coke 
producers,  distributors,  consumers,  transportation  agencies,  the  Geological  Survey,  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  Department  of  Labor. 
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push  the  1917  requirements  far  in  excess  even  of  the  bumper  produc- 
tion of  1916.^  With  the  assistance,  accordingly,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  Geological  Survey,  a  survey  of  the  coal  situation  was 
made  which  revealed  that  the  limiting  factors  in  meeting  the  coal 
requirements  were  the  shortage  of  mine  woi-kers  and  the  inadequacy 
of  distributing  facilities.^  The  potential  capacity  was,  of  course,  in 
excess  of  the  maximimi  requirements.  The  early  war-time  control 
of  fuel  later  taken  over  by  the  Fuel  Administration  can  not  be  un- 
derstood without  taking  serious  account  of  the  1,700,000-ton  Navy 
order  placed  by  the  early  coal  production  committee,  the  agreement 
made  with  the  industry  upon  the  Feabody-Lane  prices,  and  their 
inunediate  repudiation  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  1,700,000-ton'  Navy  Order. 

The  Xavy  Department,  unable  to  secure  bids  for  supplying  the 
«oaI  needed  by  its  battleships,  called  upon  the  committee  on  coal 
production  to  negotiate  a  satisfactory  purchase.  The  committee, 
early  in  June,  1917,  called  the  coal  producers  to  Washington  for  con- 
ference. The  producers,  already  well  loaded  with  orders,  promised 
to  deliver  the  full  1,700,000  tons  required  at  a  suggested  price  of 
S2.95  per  ton.  Secretary  of  Navy  Daniels,  regarding  that  price  as 
excessive,  gave  orders  June  19,  or  thereabouts,  under  the  authority  of 
the  naval  act,  that  coal  producers  prepare  to  furnish  the  required 
tonnage  at  an  allowance  of  $2,335  per  gross  ton  f .  o.  b.  mines.  The 
final  price,  he  announced,  would  be  determined  later  when  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  had  completed  its  inquiry  into  costs,  and  might  be 
adjusted  to  a  point  below  or  in  excess  of  that  price.'  Tlie  firmness 
which  characterized  this  mandatory  order,  and  its  insistence  upon 
an  initial  price  far  below  the  market  or  even  that  asked  by  the  pro- 
daoers,  made  the  coal  dealers  realize  that  regulation  of  some  form 
was  within  sight. 

The  Peabody-Lane  I*bices. 

The  coal-production  committee,  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  for 
fostering  the  increased  production  that  had  already  set  in,  called 
about  400  of  the  coal  producers  again  to  Washington  during  the  last 
week  of  June  to  discuss  methods  of  reducing  the  prices  of  coal  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  public.  These  producers,  at  a  three-day 
conference  held  in  the  new  Interior  Building,  mot  with  the  commit- 

*The  prodnctioQ  of  602,518,545  tons  of  bitamlnons  coal  in  1916,  thoagfa  exceeded 
both  In  1917  and  1918,  wa»  a  high  record  for  the  indnstry  at  the  time  the  Government 
ticpd  the  necessity  for  Increased  production  early  In  1917. 

■Report  of  P.  S.  Peabody  made  to  the  Conncll  of  National  Defenso,  and  printed  in  Its 
flnt  annual  report,  p.  83. 

*8ee  the  Peabody  report  referred  to  aboye,  and  an  announcement  made  by  the  Nayy 
Department  printed  in  the  Official  Bulletin  for  June  19,  1917. 
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tee  and  conferred  with  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane,  Secretarjrof 
the  Navy  Daniels,  John  T.  Fort,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
which  was  investigating  coal  costs,  and  other  officials.  The  outcome 
of  this  conference,  at  which  price  fixing  was  freely  discussed  and 
tentative  maximum  prices  for  coal  agreed  upon,  js  peculiarly  sig- 
nificant in  the  light  of  later  coal  control. 

Secretary  Lane,  strongly  backing  the  action  of  the  coal-production 
committee,  was  especially  instrumental  in  finally  drawing  to  a  head 
on  June  28  a  voluntary  agreement  by  the  bituminous  producers  to 
set  a  maximum  price  of  $3.50  per  ton  for  domestic  lump,  egg,  and 
nut  coal,  and  a  maximum  of  $3  per  ton  for  run-of-mine  coal  to  be 
effective  on  July  1.^  These  agreed  prices,  prior  to  any  actual  price 
fixing  by  the  Government,  were  distinctly  lower  than  the  quoted 
prices  for  various  districts.  Indeed,  the  weighted  average  price  of 
all  bituminous  coal  for  June  was  as  high  as  $3.77  per  ton.  Not  only 
did  the  coal-production  committee  agree  with  the  operators  at  that 
early  time  upon  tentative  maximum  prices  for  coal  but  likewise 
upon  jobber,  broker,  and  retailer  commissions.  These  latter  dealers, 
it  was  determined,  would  be  allowed  to  charge  no  more  than  one 
commission,  and  that  not  in  excess  of  25  cents  per  ton.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  producers,  although  informally  agreeing  upon  the 
above  tentative  prices,  appointed  committees  and  formally  au- 
thorized them  and  the  Government  to  fix  further  prices.' 

1  Secretary  Franklin  K.  Lane  in  a  letter  to  F.  S.  Peabody  dated  Jone  28,  1917,  said : 
*'  I  feel  that  the  prt'scnt  extremely  high  prices  on  coal  require  immediate  action  by  the 
coal  operators,  and,  therefore,  would  urge  upon  you  that  they  should  be  reduced  at  once 
and  maximum  prices  fixed  which  would  apply  to  sales  on  and  after  July  1,  1917,  and 
continue  until  such  time  as  the  inrestigation  which  you  propose  Into  costs  and  conditions 
shall  warrant  a  reduction  or  increase.  These  prices  should  not  be  used  to  affect  present 
contracts  or  apply  to  export  or  foreign  trade.  In  other  words,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  have,  as  I  urged  upon  the  operators  the  other  day.  Immediate  relief  and 
knowledge  of  their  disposition  to  make  a  reasonable  price  irrespectiye  of  the  possibilities 
of  obtaining  higher  prices.  This  would  be  regarded  by  the  people  as  meeting  the  situ* 
ntion  promptly  and  wisely  if  the  prices  materially  cut  those  which  exist.** 

*A  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  as  printed  In  the  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle  for  June  30,  1917,  shows  that  the  producers  resolved  that  "  these 
committees  report  forthwith  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  the  committee  on  coal  production  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  costs 
and  conditions  surrounding  the  production  and  distribution  of  coal  in  each  district  and 
that  these  committees  are  authorised,  in  their  discretion,  to  give  assent  to  such  maxi- 
mum prices  for  coal  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mines  in  the  various  districts  as  may  be  named  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the  committee  on  coal 
production  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

*'  This  convention  by  resolution  heretofore  adopted  having  requested  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the  committee  on  coal  production  to 
fix  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  at  which  the  several  operators  in  the  several  coal  districts 
of  the  United  States  shall  sell  coal,  do  hereby  further  authorise  said  Government  repre- 
sentatives, so  named  in  said  resolution,  to  forthwith  issue  a  statement  fixing  a  tentative 
maximum  price,  which,  in  their  judgment,  is  fair  and  reasonable  as  applied  to  the  several 
coal  districts,  at  which  coal  shall  be  Kold  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  July  next 
and  until  the  accurate  costs  have  been  ascertained  and  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  based 
t hereon  fixed  by  said  Government  agencies  designated  under  said  resolution.'* 
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'  A  fnrH  aoconntr  of  this  historic  coal  meeting  with  the  bituminous 
producers  and  the  Peabody-Lane  prices  that  were  established,  as 
authorized^bj  tlw  Depatrhneni  of  the  Interior  follows :  * 

As  a  result  of- the  conference  between  the  mine  operators,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Federal  Trade  Commissioner  Fort,  Chairman  Peabody,  and  the 
committee  on  coal  production  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  the  following 
redactions  were  made  to  go  into  effect  July  1  next  in  the  prices  of  coal.  This, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Director  George  Otis  Smith,  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  Interior  Department,  will  effect  a  reduction  to  the  consumers 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  of  $15,000,000  a  month,  based  on  the  output  of 
free  coal  in  May  of  this  year.  These  prices  are  maximum  prices  per  ton  of 
2.O0O  pounds  aboard  the  cars  at  mine  pending  further  investigation.  These 
prices  do  not  affect  in  any  way  contracts  in  existence  or  sales  of  coal  for 
foreign  or  export  .trade. 

The  operators  tendered  to  the  Government  a  reduction  from  these  reduced 
prices  of  50  cents  per  ton  for  coal  that  the  Government  may  need. 

No  action  was  taken  upon  anthracite  prices,  because  of  the  fact  that  these 
prices  had  already  been  acted  upon  by  the  Feileral  Trade  Commission. 

Twenty-five  cents  per  net  ion  was  fixed  as  the  maximum  price  for  coal  jobbers* 
commission,  with  only  one  commission,  no  matter  how^  many  jobbers'  hands  the 
coal  may  pass  through. 

On  account  of  an  inadequate  representation  of  operators  west  of  the  ilissis- 
8lppi  River,  no  maximum  prices  w^ere  fixed  for  coal  from  those  districts.  A 
supplementary  statement  will  be  issued  within  a  few  days  covering  prices  on 
coal  produce«l  in  tliose  districts. 

The  action  taken  at  this  conference  brings  about  the  following  results:  Pres- 
ent prices  on  bituminous  coal  mined  in  Pennsylvania  have  ranged  from  $4.75  to 
Id.  Under  the  ruling  the  price  is  reduced  to  $3  for  mine  run  and  $3.50  for 
domestic  lump,  egg,  and  nut. 

The  present  range  of  prices  in  West  Virginia  is  from  $4.50.  to  $6;  price 
reduced  to  $3  for  mine  run  and  $3.50  for  domestic  lump,  egg,  and  nut 

The  range  of  prices  for  Ohio  coal  has  been  from  $4.50  to  $5 ;  prices  reduced  to : 
No.  8  district,  the  thick  vein  Hocking  and  Cambridge  districts,  $3  for  mine  run 
Rnd  $3.50  for  domestic  lump,  egs^  and  nut ;  thin  vein  Hocking,  Pomeroy,  Cooks- 
vllle,  Coshocton,  Columbiana  County,  Tascarawas  County,  Amsterdam-Bergholz 
<llstrict  $3.25  for  mine  run  and  $3.50  for  domestic  lump,  egg,  and  nut;  the 
Bfassilon  and  Palmyra  districts,  and  Jackson  County.  $3.50  for  all  grades  of  coal. 

The  prevailing  prices  in  Alabama  have  been  from  $5.50  to  $5.75 ;  ilrices  reduced 
to:  Cahaba  and  Black  Creek,  $4;  Prat,  Jaeger,  and  Corona,  $3.50;  Big  Seam, 
$3  for  all  grades. 

The  prevailing  prices  for  coal  mined  in  Maryland  have  been  from  $5.75  to 
15;  reduced  prices  will  be  $3  for  mine  run  and  $3.50  for  domestic  lump,  esg, 
and  nut 

The  prevailing  prices  on  coal  mined  In  Virginia  have  been  $4.50  to  $5 ;  reduced 
price,  $3  for  mine  run  and  $3.50  for  lump,  egg.  and  nut 

The  prevailing  prices  on  coal  mined  in  Kentucky  have  been  from  $4  to  $4.50; 
reduced  price,  $8  for  mine  run  and  $3.50  for  the  domestic  sizes. 

The  preyalling  prices  on  coal  mined  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  have  been  from 
$3.50  to  $4 ;  reduced  price,  $2.75  for  mine  run  and  steam  sizes  and  $3.50  for 


Um«d  June  28,  1917,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Interior  and  printed  in 
foil  In  ttae  coal  hearings  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Manufac- 
twet,  pursuant  to  Senate  resolution  163,  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  second  session. 
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screened  domestic  sizes,  50  ceuts  per  ton  above  these  prices  iu  the  long-wall 
Hold  of  northern  Illinois,  Assumption,  and  Murphreesboro. 

The  prevailing  prices  on  coal  mlnotl  In  Tennessee  have  been  from  $4.50  to 
$5 ;  reduced  price,  $3.50  for  all  sizes. 

Secretarj'  Lane,  with  the  coal  production  committee,  highly  pleased 
at  the  outcome,  sent  the  coal  operators  home  happy  by  a  closing  ad- 
dress, declaring  ^^this  is  a  very  novel  proceeding,  I  think  I  am 
within  the  fact  when  I  say  that  no  such  hearing  or  gathering  as  this 
has  ever  been  held  in  the  United  States  before,  or  perhaps  in  the 
world." » 

Theu  Repudiation  by  Secbetaey  Bakeb. 

Scarcely  had  the  Peabody-Lane  prices  been  agreed  upon  and  the 
operators  had  reached  their  homes  then  the  agreement  was  flatly  de- 
nounced and  repudiated  by  Secretary  of  War  Baker.  The  Secre- 
tary of  War,  who  was  president  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
and  therefore  in  authority  over  the  Peabody  coal  production  com- 
mittee, wrote  to  the  director  of  the  council  on  June  30,  characteriz- 
ing the  whole  proceeding  of  the  coal  meeting  as  misleading  and  dis- 
claiming any  authority  for  price  fixing.*     This  show  of  seeming 

^  Senate  hearings  referred  to  above. 

s  The  letter  written  to  W.  S.  GifEord,  Director  of  the  Council  of  NaUonal  Defense,  by 
Newton  D.  Baker,  its  president,  on  June  30,  1917,  follows  in  full : 

"  My  attention  has  been  called  through  the  newspapers  to  the  action  reported  to  have 
been  taken  at  Washington,  D.  C,  during  the  past  week  by  the  so-called  committee  on  coal 
production  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  In  cooperation  with  certain  coal  producers 
and  representatives  of  coal-mining  enterprises,  with  regard  to  the  price  of  bituminous  and 
anthraclt<>  coal. 

"  The  facts  seem  to  be  that  the  coal  production  committee  Invited  to  Washington  various 
coal  operators  and  arranged  conferences  between  them,  members  of  the  coal  production 
committee,  and  members  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  leading  to  the  adoption  of  reso- 
lutions in  favor  of  on  early  and  accurate  determination  of  the  costs  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction of  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal,  as  a  basis  for  some  future  action  by  some  oflS- 
cial  agency  of  the  Goremment  In  fixing  fair  and  Just  prices  for  these  products,  should  anj 
such  agency  be  given  power  to  do  so.  Pending  such  an  ascertainment  of  costs  this  met»t- 
ing  Boema  to  have  adopted  a  resolution  whereby  the  o];>erators  present  agreed  to  sell 
bituminous  coal  at  a  price  not  higher  than  $3  per  ton,  and  that  tliis  obligation  should 
remain  iu  force  until  some  such  action  had  been  taken  by  an  authorized  govei-nmental 
agency. 

"  The  color  which  has  been  given  to  this  meeting  and  this  resolution  in  the  newspapers 
may  well  mislead  the  public  into  believing  that  the  Council  of  National  Defense  has  either 
undertaken  itself  to  fix  the  price  of  coal,  or  to  sanction  its  being  fixed  by  the  coal  pro- 
duction committee,  or  that  committtec  In  conjunction  with  the  coal  operators.  I,  there- 
fore, as  president  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  write  to  say  that  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  has  no  legal  power,  and  claims  no  legal  power,  either  to  fix  the  price  of 
coal,  or  to  fix  a  maximum  price  for  coal  or  any  other  product.  The  coal  production  com- 
mittee is  a  subordinate  committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  purely  advisory  in 
Its  character,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  council  as  to  steps  which  might  be 
recommended  leading  to  a  stimulation  of  production  and  distribution  of  coal.  No  power 
has  been  even  attempted  to  he  delegated  to  it  to  consider  or  deal  with  the  question  of 
price,  and  any  action  taken  by  that  committee,  or  sanctioned  by  that  committee,  dealing 
with  price,  either  fixed  or  maximum  for  coal,  la  clearly  beyond  the  legal  power  of  the 
coal  production  committee  and  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  from  which  the  com- 
mittee derives  whatever  authority  it  has. 

"As  you  are  aware,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been  directed  by  the  President 
to  ascertain  for  hia  Information  the  costs  involved  in  coal  production.     I  am  to  some 
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dissension  within  the  Government  threw  chaos  into  the  ranks  of  the 
producers  and  tmcertainty  whether  the  agreement  was  or  was  not 
longer  binding  upon  them  or  upon  the  Government.^  The  whole 
affair,  believed  by  Secretary  Baker  to  be  a  dangerous  precedent  and 
destined  to  forestall  a  firmer  control  by  the  Government,  produced  a 
^tuation  of  utter  confusion.' 

It  appears  that  the  failure  of  officials  to  agree  among  themselves 
upon  an  immediate  relief  to  the  coal  situation,  and  the  threatening 
shortage,  provoked  rather  serious  discussion  in  several  States  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  others, 
through  their  State  councils  of  national  defense,  began  to  plan  in- 
dependent action.  Scores  of  individual  letters  from  various  sections 
showed  clearly  that  the  rising  prices  and  the  coal  shortage  were 
touching  the  people  to  the  quick."    The  Illinois  Council  of  National 

extent  fkmllUr  with  tbc  progreu  made  by  the  commiBsloD.  The  information  I  have  from 
that  and  other  sources,  I  think,  jastified  me  in  bclieTing  that  the  price  of  |3  susgestcd, 
or  agired  on,  as  a  maximum,  Is  an  exorbitant,  unjust,  and  oppressive  price. 

"  The  fiict  that  these  conferences  were  attended  by  members  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
miMion  and  by  members  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense^  of  coarse  adds  nothing  to 
their  legal  powers,  nnd  I  am  sure  that  none  of  my  associates  in  the  council  will  dissent 
fivm  the  view  that  I  have  herein  expressed,  both  on  the  limitation  upon  the  powers  of  the 
conndl  and  the  coal  production  committee,  and  the  effect  of  the  action  aileged  to  have 
been  taken. 

"I  write  this  for  the  information  of  the  coal  production  committee,  and  for  the 
SVldance  of  all  other  subcommittees  of  the  council." 

^An  especially  lucid  definition  of  the  general  price  functions  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  as  he  saw  them  and  as  provoked  by  the  coal  meeting  was  made  by  Newton  D. 
Biker  in  a  letter  to  Director  W.  8.  Qifford  on  July  13,  1017, 

s  Francis  S.  Peabody,  after  the  repudiation  of  the  coal  prices  by  Secretary  Baker,  wrote 
Director  Gifford  the  following  letter.  In  part,  on  July  13,  1917  : 

"The  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  of  Jane  30,  criticising  the  tentative  maximum 
prices  established  for  bituminous  coal,  and  the  action  of  the  eommitteo  on  coal  produc- 
tioo,  has  created  a  serious  condition  in  the  Industry.  Unless  some  definite  announcement 
It  Blade  at  once,  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  which  will  remove  existing  uncertain- 
ties and  promptly  reestablish  the  active  production  and  distribution  of  coal,  hardship  and 
eafferlng  will  result  this  winter. 

"The  Secretary's  letter  carrying  such  weight,  as  it  naturally  would,  with  the  public, 
sad  duu^cterlzing  the  tentative  prices  as  it  does,  has  produced  in  the  minds  of  a  great 
fiofflber  of  ooosumers  the  expectation  that  by  deferring  their  purchases  they  would  obtain 
their  sapsHieB  at  figures  below  those  heretofore  named.  The  natural  and  inevitable  result 
of  these  nncertainties  is  that  the  buying  of  bituminous  coal  for  storage  purposes  has  pi-ac- 
ticall)'  ceased,  and  normal  current  stocking  is  gravely  threatened.     •     •     * 

"The  sentiment  of  the  operators,  as  expressed  in  the  convention,  had  a  marked  effect 
OD  ^lees,  even  before  any  definite  action  had  been  taken,  and  l>efore  the  convention  ad- 
joaraed  prevaUing  abnormally  high  prices  had  substantially  disappeared.  With  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  Secretary  Baker,  as  expressed  in  his  letter,  I  still  adhere  to  the  <H^inion 
that  the  action  of  this  convention  which  reenlted  in  the  establishment  of  tentative  maxi- 
niQm  prices,  pending  the  conclusion  of  the  investigation  of  costs  of.  production  being 
m^  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  was  not  only  wisely  taken  but  was  absolutely 
nceenary  to  stimulate  production,  stabilise  market  conditions,  and  secure  equitable  distri- 
bution of  coal  to  the  people  at  fiiir  and  reasonable  prices.*' 

*The  following  letter  firom  CoL  A.  M.  Shook,  dated  June  16,  1917,  and  showing  the 
ditqaiet  In  Tennessee  over  the  coal  slttiatlon,  was  typical  of  others : 

"In  this  particular  section  the  ao^i^on  of  fuel  is  to-day  the  most  vital  one.  The 
abnormal  demand  for  coal  Is  such  that  mine  operators  are  enabled  to  sell  their  output 
tt  prices  varying  from  100  to  800  per  cent  above  prevailing  prices  of  one  year  ago.  I 
see  no  way  to  remedy  these  conditions  except  by  Federal  legislation.  As  long  as  the 
consumer  will  agree  to  pay  from  |3  to  |5  per  ton  for  coal  that  was  selling  a  year  ago 
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Defense,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  discuss  seizure  of  the  mines  by  the 
State,  independent  of  the  National  Government.^  The  pressure  of 
the  State  councils  of  national  defense  from  the  northern  Middle 
States — ^Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  and 
Wisconsin — ^which  was  exerted  upon  the  national  council  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Chicago  was  a  considerable  factor  in  urging  the  Govenmi^t 
to  action. 

(3)  THE  FOOD  AND  FUEL  ACT. 

The  alarm  at  the  rising  prices  for  coal,  and  the  distressing  status 
of  its  distribution  prompted  Senator  Pomerene  to  urge,  against  at- 
tack from  several  sides  in  the  Congress,  a  rider  to  the  pending  Lever 
bill,  permitting  the  President  to  fix  coal  prices.  The  President,  too, 
took  a  firm  personal  interest  in  the  coal  problem,  and  finally,  on 
August  10,  1917,  the  food  control  act  was  passed  with  the  Pomerene 
amendment  and  is  now  often  called  the  food  and  control  act* 
The  Fuel  Administration  was  created  bv  the  President  under  the 
authority  given  him  by  this  act.  To  no  other  price-fixing  agency  at 
Washington  were  there  given  such  definitie  legal  powers  to  fix  prices 
or  such  sharp  instruments  for  their  enforcement. 

The  Poweb  to  Fix  Coal  and  Coke  Prices. 

The  food  and  fuel  act,  without  any  ado,  gave  authority  to  the 
President,  whenever  in  his  judgment  it  was  neccvssary  for  the  efficient 
prosecution  of  the  war,  "  to  fix  the  price  of  coal  and  coke,  wherever 
and  whenever  sold,  either  by  producer  or  dealer,  to  establish  rules 
for  the  regulation  of  and  to  regulate  the  method  of  production,  sale, 
shipment,  distribution,  apportionment,  or  storage  thereof  among 
dealers  and  consumers,  domestic  or  foreign." 

nt  $1.50  per  ton,  the  operator  will  not  rofuso  to  accept  It.  As  a  rule,  here,  tbc  operator 
is  the  only  beneficiary  from  tbefie  abnormal  prices.  I^abor  has  not  been  materially  ad- 
vanced. Freight  rates  are  practically  the  same  as  they  were  a  year  ago.  The  con- 
sumer pays  the  price  and  the  operator  reaps  the  benefit.  These  conditions  will  con- 
tinue unless  legislative  authority  is  placed  somewhere  to  control  these  abnormal  con- 
ditions." 

'The  committee  on  law  and  legislation  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense  of  niinois, 
highly  agitated  by  their  failure  to  find  relief  otherwise,  on  Aug.  7,  1917,  recommended 
steps  no  less  drastic  than  the  following : 

1.  Seizure  by  the  State,  and  operation  by  it  during  the  period  of  the  war,  of  the  conl 
mines  In  this  State. 

2.  Call  an  immediate  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  State  councils  of  the  neigb- 
borlng  coal-producing  States  so  that  an  adequate  and  uniform  measure  of  relief  can  be 
at  once  contemporaneously  adopted  and  enforced  in  all  these  States. 

8.  FMther  separately  or  in  conjunction  with  the  State^  councils  of  the  neighboring  coal- 
producing  States,  take  immediate  steps  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  a  Federal  law  whirh 
will  give  full  and  sweeping  Federal  powers  of  control  over  prices  and  distribution  to  an 
administrative  body  possessing  the  machinery  to  render  complete  and  instant  relief. 

3  The  BO-called  Pomerene  amendment  waa  written  into  the  food  control  act  as  sec.  25. 
(Public  Documents,  No.  41,  65th  Cong.) 
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Enfosgehent  Provisions. 

A  no  less  unusual  feature  of  the  food  and  fuel  control  act  than  the 
breadth  of  its  delegated  powers  was  the  stringency  of  its  enforce- 
ment provisions.  '  The  fuel  section  of  the  act  not  only  allowed  a  fine 
of  $5,000  or  two  years  of  imprisonment  as  a  punishment  to  violators, 
but  gave  the  President  power  to  requisition  and  take  over  plants 
virtually  at  his  own  will.  The  law  declared,  in  part,  "  that  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President,  any  such  producer  or  dealer  fails  or  neglects 
to  conform  to  such  prices  or  regulations,  or  to  conduct  his  business 
efficiently  under  the  regulations  and  control  of  the  President  as  afore- 
said, or  conducts  it  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest, 
then  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  in  every  such 
case  to  requisition  and  take  over  the  plant,  business,  and  all  appur- 
tenances thereof  belonging  to  such  producer  or  dealer  as  a  going 
concern,  and  to  operate  or  cause  the  same  to  be  operated  in  such 
manner  and  through  such  agency  as  he  may  direct  during  the  period 
of  the  war  or  for  such  part  of  said  time  as  in  his  judgment  may  be 
necessary." 

(4)  THE  KINDS  OP  FUEL  CONTROL. 

Apparently  the  persuasions  of  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  had  influenced  Senator  Pomerene  to  urge  his  coal 
amendment  to  the  so-called  Lever  bill  in  the  hope  that  coal  control, 
when  begun  by  the  Government,  would  be  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  The  clauses  of  the  act  itself  make  frequent 
authorizations  for  coal  control,  referring  over  and  again  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  making  no  mention  of  any  other  body  in 
particular.* 

But  the  President,  who  had  started  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
long  since  upon  an  inquiry  into  coal  costs  and  allowed  it  to  remain  in 
semiofficial  control  for  a  fortnight  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  finally 
&et  up  an  independent  body  to  control  coal.  The  Fuel  Administra- 
tion, obliged  to  shape  its  general  plans  of  administration  somewhat 
after  those  written  into  the  law  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
soon  organized  and  began  a  control  over  distribution,  production, 
conservation,  and  prices. 

^George  H.  CuBbing,  In  an  article  on  "Ending  tbe  coal  dilemma,"  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthlj  for  November,  1918,  says  in  part :  "  Tbo  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  a  well- 
defined  ambition  to  control  the  coal  industry.  Indeed,  William  6.  Colver,  now  its  chair- 
nan,  and  Bereral  of  its  employees  had,  while  the  Lane-Pea  body  conference  was  still 
iitting,  appeared  before  a  Senate  committee  to  outline  their  plan  of  control.  At  about 
tbat  time  Mr.  ColTer  had  persuaded  Senator  Pomerene,  of  Ohio,  to  present  his  plan  to 
Congress  as  an  amendment  to  the  Lever  bill  then  under  consideration.  It  Is  now  a  part 
«f  t»st  statute.** 

12i5547*— 20 11 
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The  President^  who  had  named  a  Food  Admin jfitratog  immediately 
after  signing  the  food  and  fuel  act,  did  not  announce  his  appoint- 
ment of  Harry  A.  Garfield  as  Fuel  Administrate^  until  August  2^ 
1917.  The  new  administrator,  during  the  late  summer  and  early  ftlL 
began  the  appointment  of  State  and  local  fuel  administrators  and 
committees.  The  Fuel  Administration  finally  was  organised  sowb- 
what  like  the  Food  Administration,  with  an  hierarchy  of  adminis- 
t|:ators  and  committees  penetrating  even  the  smallest  of  the  cities 
in  the  country  and  all  heading  up  to  the  office  at  Washington. 
That  similarity  of  method  was  not  to  be  wondered  at«  since  fuel 
problems,  like  food,  have  peculiarly  local  aspects. 

CJONTBOL  OVEB   DI8TBIBUTIOK. 

The  Fuel  Administration,  impressed  over  and  again  by  liic  de- 
mands for  empty  cars,  saw  shortly  that  one  of  its  most  formidable 
problems  would  be  to  effect  a  proper  distribution  of  coal.  The  Sen- 
ate inquiry,  through  the  testimony  of  John  F.  Fort,  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  had  found  that^  'transportation  was  the  great- 
est problem  during  the  whole  of  1917,  as  was  pointed  out  in  both 
the.  May  and  June,  1917,  reports  of  our  commission.  The  facts 
disclosed  at  the  hearings  and  in  our  investigations  made  it  clear 
that  the  percentage  of  cars  delivered  at  the  month  of  the  mine  by 
the  railroads  was  in  almost  all  cases  far  below  the  number  of  cars 
which  the  increased  production  by  the  operators  could  have  used 
if  furnished." 

By  all  odds,  the  most  important  step  taken  for  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  bituminous  coal  orders,  and  that  looking  to  a  relief  in  the 
transportation  congestion  problem,  was  the  establishment  of  a  zone 
system  on  March  22,  1918.*  That  system,  carefully  worked  out 
and  finally  put  into  effect  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Fuel  and  Bail- 
road  Administrations,  had  in  mind  the  saving  of  car-miles  and 
offered  a  sure  and  flexible  means  of  controlling  distribution. 

Coal  theretofore  had  been  distributed  practically  without  rvgard 
to  the  distance  between  the  mine  and  consumer.  The  consumers,  the 
Government,  and  the  distributors  each  to  a  degree  had,  amid  the 
tremendous  shortage  prevailing,  been  guilty  of  carrying  coal  to 
Xewcastle.  It  had  been  the  ordinary  thing  lor  producers  or  ptir- 
chasers  to  pass  by  nearer  stores  and  ship  coal  halfway  across  the 
contin«it  to  satisfy  their  choices  in  selection.    A  plan  was  jtcconl- 


1  Coal  bearings  of  Senato  committee  ptsnuaiit  to  Senate  lesolaiton  1G3«  he\d  Decmtar, 
1017,  and  January,  1018. 

3  This  whole  plan  is  oytlincd  In  full  by  the  Fuol  Adminlstrnth  n  in  its  Publlcttion 
No.  21  and  in  its  "  General  Orders,  Begulations,  and  Rulings/'  p.  213-^54. 
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ingly  established^  by  which  producers  were  not  allowed,  without 
a  special  permit,  to  sell  coal  beyond  designated  oonsuming  zones. 
Tlie  main  object  of  the  zone  system  was  to  restrict  eastern  coal  to 
eastern  markets  and  fill  vacancies  in  the  Central  and  Western  States 
with  near-by  coal  produced  in  those  States.  The  zone  system  af- 
fected all  bituminous  coal  except  that  for  railroad  fuel,  coal  for 
movement  on  inland  waterways,  and  coal  delivered  to  Canada.  The 
zones,  which  were  not  made  applicable  either  to  anthracite  coal  or 
coke,  were  made  effective  for  bituminous  and  cannel  coals  on  April 
1,  1918.  It  would  seem  that  the  methods  for  enforcing  the  zone 
plan  were  efficacious,  since  the  Fuel  Administration  prohibited  the 
distribution  beyond  the  limits  of  the  zones,  and  the  Bailroad  Ad- 
ministration helped  to  enforce  them  by  railroad  embargoes. 

The  movements  of  bituminous  coal,  regulated  by  the  zone  stystem, 
was  about  300,000,000  tons,  or  60  per  cent  of  the  total  production. 
It  was  estimated  by  the  Fuel  Administration  that  there  would  thus  be 
realized  a  saving,  on  the  round  trip  from  and  to  the  mines,  of  almost 
160,000,000  car-miles.  That  saving  was  enough  to  permit  the  same 
cars  to  make  nearly  300,000  additional  trips  from  the  mines,  equiv- 
alent to  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  in  the  production.* 

•  <        •  ■  ' 

Ck)NTBOL  Over  Pboduction. 

The  tremendous  exigencies  of  war,  since  this  country  had  never 
in  peace  times  feared  so  gigantic  a  shortage  of  coal,  made  the  in- 

*  These  zones  were  geographlc&l  units  In  which  the  Fuel  Administration,  with  the 
atristance  of  the  Ballpoad  AdmlBistratloiw  regalated  the  distribation  and  apportion- 
xnent  of  MtmnlnoiiB  coaL  They  were  designated  by  lettt^rs  and  covered  the  following 
tprritorips :  Zono  A — Missouri,  Arlcansas,  Kansas,  Olclahoma,  and  Iowa ;  zone  B — Minne- 
&«ta,  the  Upper  FenlBfioIa  of  Mkbigan,  and  Wiscoashi  od  tbe  weatern  bcmk  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  on  Lake  Superior ;  zone  C — Illinois ;  lone  D — Indiana  ;  zono  E — wostorn 
K^ntDclsy;  zone  F — ^Virginia,  eastern  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee;  zone  G— certain  parts 
of  Ttancaact^  Oeorgla,  and  Kentucky ;  zone  H — ^Alabama  ;  zone  K — Ohio ;  zone  L-~certain 
parts  of  West  Virginia ;  zone  M — certain  other  portions  of  West  Virginia ;  zone  N— cer- 
tain other  portions  of  West  Virginia  and  Virginia;  zone  P — northern  West  Virginia, 
I^nuisjlnuila*  and  Maryland. 

-Tlie  primary  savings,  contemplated  by  tbe  Fuel  Administi'atlon  in  tbe  announcement 
of  Its  zone  system  on  Mar.  22,  1918,  are  briefly  summarized.  It  was  believed  that,  in 
nddltfoo  to  ttie  saving  in  transportation,  tbere  could  be  effected  a  retention  of  about 
S.000,000  much-needed  tons  for  the  Eastern  States,  which,  theretofore,  had  gone  west 
ftH  ralL  The  plan.  It  was  thought,  would  eliminate  the  movement  of  more  than  2,000,000 
toai  of  PoODliontas  coal  to  Chieago  and  other  western  points  over  a  haul  of  600  miles. 
Chicago,  then,  under  the  plan,  would  be  compelled  to  obtain  that  amount  instead  largely 
from  southern  Illinois  mines,  an  average  haul  of  312  miles.  This  change  alone  meant. 
alkiwlng  for  tbe  differences  in  quality  in  the  two  ooals,  a  saving  of  11,400,000  car- 
miles,  or  285,000  car-days.  Such  a  saving,  if  utilized  in  West  Virginia  mines,  would 
IMYinit  14  additional  round  trips  of  20  days  each  and  an  additional  production  of  at 
least  700,000  tons  of  Pocohontas  coaL 

In  like  manner  it  was  figured  that  in  the  movement  of  550,000  tons  annually  from 
Kanawha  districts  to  Wisconsin  points  there  could  be  saved  2,600,000  car-miles,  wltli 
a  consequent  Increased  production  of  about  300,000  tons.  A  saving  of  800,000  car-miles 
in  the  movement  from  southeastern  Kentucky  to  Chicago  was  calrnlated  to  Increase  pro- 
dsctton  50,000  tons.  Still  another  elimination  of  the  Indiana  to  lown  movement  was 
figured  to  save  1,000,000  car-miles  and  permit  100,000  tons  additional  production. 
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crease  of  production  generally  the  primary  concern  in  the  coal  proln 
lem.  It  is  estdniSted,  in  a  general  way,  that  an  army  uses  10  tons  of 
steel  per  man  each  year.  But  since  it  requires,  on  an  average,  5  tons 
of  coal  to  produce  I  ton  of  steel,  50  tons  of  coal  are  needed  for  each 
soldier.*  The  situation  was  the  more  threatening  since  England, 
which  ordinarily  produces  coal  in  abundance,  had  diflSculty  with  her 
coal-production  program  and  had  come  seriously  to  rely  upon  Ameri- 
can coal.  This  statement  is  true,  not  in  the  sense  that  England  took 
to  shipping  that  needed  supply  from  American  ports  to  her  own  in 
the  form  of  coal,  but  in  the  sense  that  she  came  in  large  ways  to  rely 
upon  our  steel,  which  could  be  shipped  with  a  lesser  tonnage. 

The  prices  fixed  tentatively  by  the  early  coal-production  committee 
were  not  accepted,  but  the  Peabody-Lane  agreement  succeeded  in  im- 
pressing industry  with  the  paramount  necessity  for  increasing  pro- 
duction. Mr.  John  F.  Fort,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
indeed,  who  took  a  hand  in  the  Peabody-Lane  agreement  with  the 
operators  at  thcthree-rday  conference  beginning  June  26,  1917,  said 
frankly:* 

When  we  were  coDsidering  thts  question  of  fixing  tlie  price,  the  question  of 
production  was  the  thing  that  entered  Into  the  problem  most  seriously.  The 
coal  output  was  recogal^sed  as  at  that  time  not  to  be  sufflclent  to  meet  the  ear- 
rent  demanda  the  busUiess  Interests  of  the  country  were  perfectly  wlUlng 
to  pay  the  price  fixed  at  that  time,  and  were  paying  a  very  much  larger  price, 
and  to  them  the  question  of  getting  coal  was  more  Important  than  the  price. 

The  Fuel  Adniinistration,  facing  an  exceedingly  intricate  problem, 
recognized  in  the  coal  shortage  one  of  its  most  difficult  problems. 
There  has,  for  all  of  that,  been  made  a  charge  that  it  gave  too  much 
emphasis  to  the  price  phases  of  the  problem  and  too  slowly  turned  to 
the  production  phases,  and  that  thia^ror  resulted  later  in  a  serious 
coal  shortage  in  the  country.'  It  can  not  be  judged  whether  that  was 
true  or  not.  It  would  not,  if  true,  1  ave  been  strange,  since  the  coun- 
try always  has  had  too  much  coal  ( uickly  to  appreciate  the  serious- 
ness of  a  shmta^e.  Nor  did  the^^untry  realize  how  dependent  the 
world  had  becomeup^Tl  the  "American  supply  in  1917. 

There  is  especial  interest,  in  the  face  of  these  facts  and  vnth  a 
knowledge  of  the  steps  taken  to  alleviate  the  coal  situation,  to  note 
the  course  of  production  during  1917  and  later.  A  preceding 
table  in  this  chapter  shows  that  the  total  bituminous-coal  production 
in  the  month  of  May,  1917,  was,  in  round  numbers,  41,000,000  tons. 
It  jumped  the  following  month  to  47,000,000  and  remained  relatively 
near  that  figure  each  month  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  except  for 

>  An  estimate  made  by  George  H.  Gushing, 
s  Senate  hearings  referred  to  above,  p^  854. 

*  This  notion  has  l>een  espectally  urged  hy  George  H.  Cashing,  in  the  Atlantic  Mealblj 
for  November,  1917,  pp.  689-608. 
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SepiSBmber,*  when  it  fell  to  46,000,060,  und  for  December,  when  it  fell 
to  44,000,000.  The  1918  production  remained  near  or  above  60,000,000 
tons  per  month  from  March  until  November.  There  then  began  a 
slump  in  prcNluction  which  had  not  yet  disappeared  by  the  early 
snimner  of  1919.  The  December,  1918,  production,  although  the  pre- 
ceding months  it  had  been  around  60,000,000,  fell  to  40,000,000  tons. 
In  Febmary,  1919,  it  fell  to  81,000,000  and  did  not  rise  over  2,000,000 
tons  above  that  amount  either  in  April  or  May.  Altogether  1916, 
1917,  and  1918  were,  each  in  their  turn,  all  record  years  for  the  indus- 
try. The  control  over  coal  production  did,  beyond  any  question, 
stimulate  production.  The  total  production  of  bituminous  coal  in 
this  country  in  1916,  before  Grovemment  regulation  set  in,  was 
502.000,000  tons.  When  Government  control  began,  that  amount  was 
increased  to  661,000,000  tons  in  1917  and  to  686,000/K)0  tons  in  1918. 

CONTBOI.  OVEB  CONSEBVATION.   . 

It  is  of  passing  interest  in  a  price  inquiry  that  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration, though  on  a  much  less  extensive  scale  than  the  Food  Admin- 
istration, did  institute  a  coal  conservation  program.  That  program 
in  the  main,  went  little  further  than  a  cutting  down  of  fuel  for  cer- 
tain nonwar  industries,  the  advocacy  of  lightless  nights,  the  skip- 
stop  systems,  no-coal  days,  and  the  reconrimendations  against  uses  of 
coal  for  private  yachts  and  for  country  clubs. 

*      ♦ 

(5)  THE  CONTROL  OVER  COAL  PRICB$i 

The  administration,  after  securing  power  from  Congress  to  act, 
found  itself  squarely  under  the  necessity  of  bringing  some  kind  of 
relief  to  the  coal  situation.  The  distribution  and  price  phases, 
whether  or  not  more  fundamental  than  increased  production,  were 
after  all  sorer  points  with  the  people  at  large,  and  they  were  the  first 
to  which  the  Grovemment  turned.  It  is  of  especial  note  that  the 
President  himself,  after  analysis  of  the- Federal  Trade  Commission's 
cost  figures  at  the  White  House,  fixed  the  basic  prices  for  bituminous 
and  later  for  anthracite  coal,  as  well  as  jobbers'  margins,  before  ap- 
pointing a  Fuel  Administrator.  But  prior  even  to  his  putting  a 
hand  upon  the  alarming  rise  in  coal  prices,  the  President  sought  more 
efficaciously  to  distribute  coal  by  appointing  a  new  director  of  pri- 
ority of  transportation  of  freight.^  The  new  director,  under  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  within  three  days  after  his  appointment,  di- 
rected that  rail  and  steamship  lines  give  bituminous  coal  shipments 
to  the  Northwest  preference  over  all  other  shipments.*    Now  that  a 


^JvAg^  Robert  &  Lovett,  appdnted  Aug.  2  ,1917. 

'  A  fnll  account  ABd  copy  of  this  Important  priority  order  may  be  found  In  the  Com- 
iDerdal  and  Financial  Chronicle,  Aug.  26,  1917,  p.  786. 
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law  had  passed,  apparently  the  Govemment  meant  to  lose  no  time  be- 
fore eOBLtroUing  the  distribution  and  prices  of  coal. 

An  inquiry  into  the  control  that  was  exercised  over  coal  prices 
leads  naturally  into  a  study  of  the  prices  fixed  for  hkUuninous  coal 
at  the  mine,  those  fixed  for  anthracite  coal  at  the  mine,  the  margins 
established  to  prevent  extortionate  profit  taking  by  middlemenj  tbe 
control  over  coal  at  retail,  and  the  peculiarly  refreshing  cost  data 
that  were  later  made  the  bases  for  coal  price  fixing. 

Price  Fixing  op  Bituminous  Coal  at  the  Mines. 

The  need  for  the  fixing  of  a  price  for  soft  or  bituminous  coal  in  the 
summer  of  1917  was,  perhaps,  more  pressing  than  for  fixing  one  for 
hard  or  anthracite  coal.  The  production  of  bituminous  coal,  at  any 
rate,  makes  up  in  bulk  well  above  three-quarters  of  our  annual  total 
SOOjOOOjOOO  tons  of  output  and  its  rises  in  price  were  far  more 
violent  than  those  of  hard  coal.  Of  the  total  bituminous  output, 
moreover,  about  80  per  cent  goes  to  the  railroad,  public  utility,  and 
manufacturing  industries  which  were  our  most  vital  secondary  war- 
making  weapons.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  President  entered 
again  into  protracted  conferences  with  the  industry,  such  as  the 
Peabody-Lane  conference  or  those  which  attended  the  later  price 
fixing  of  iron  and  steel,  while  formulating  the  basic  tentative  prices 
which  finally  he  announced  from  the  White  House  on  August  21, 1917. 

Prices  fixed  hif  the  President. — The  President  upon  that  day  fixed 
a  schedule  of  prices  for  all  bituminous  coal  in  the  country,  f.  o.  1). 
mine  basis  for  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  "  subject  to  reconsideration  when 
the  whole  method  of  administering  the  fuel  supplies  of  the  country 
shall  have  been  satisfactorily  organized  and  put  into  operation." 
He  further  expressed  an  intenticm  soon  to  control  these  prices  not 
only  at  the  mines  but  at  wholesale  and  retail.  The  President,  in  the 
interest  of  fairness,  divided  the  countrv  into  29  coal  districts  and 
decreed  that  every  producer  in  each  district  should  market  his  coal 
at  the  particular  price  fixed  there  for  coal,  run  of  mine,  prepared 
sizes  and  slack  or  screenings.  These  newly  fixed  prices  ranged  in 
the  various  districts  from  $1.90  to  $3.25  for  run  of  mine,  $2.15  to 

.50  for  prepared  sizes,  and  $1.65  to  $3  for  slack  or  screenings.' 


^  Regarding  these  prices,  the  President's  statemeftt  said : 

Figures  submitted  to  the  commission  •  #  *  show  that  most  of  the  present  pricf's 
now  charged  *  «  *  are  far  in  excess  of  eost  as  shown  hy  the  operators'  books.  Msny 
of  the  operators  frankly  take  the  position  that  they  are  trying  to  get  for  their  coal  the 
highest  prices  possible  under  the  present  demand  and  are  refraining,  even  at  prices  greatlr 
Increased  oyer  last  year,  from  contracting  their  output  to  the  extent  of  their  ususl  cus- 
tom. They  defend  this  action  by  claiming  that  under  the  operatioas  af  the  law  of  tappXj 
and  demand  they  hare  for  many  years  past  been  getting  little  more  for  their  coal  than 
the  bare  cost  of  production  ;  that  the  mining-  of  bituminous  coal  during  that  period  has 
been  a  most  unprofitable  industry,  and  that  this  la  thehr  chance  to  recoup  ^erasetivs  for 
the  losses  of  several  years.  Accordingly,  they  are  demanding  prices  at  the  mine  to-day 
which  run  from  50  per  cent  to  several  hundred  per  cent  over  the  cost  •f  their  o«tpDt. 
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Tkesfr  prieea  were,  so  the  Pteeident  said,  '^  based  upon  the  actual  cost 
of  production  and  deemed  to  be  not  only  fair  but  liberal  as  well," 
aad^  under  them  the  industry  should  nowhere  lack  stimulation."  ^ 

The  new  soft  coal  prices  ranged  from  20  to  35  per  cent  under  the 
laaximum  prices  established  on  June  28,  previous  to  the  Peabody- 
Lane  agre^aaent.  The  Pea;body-Lane  prices  for  Pennsylvania  coal 
bad  been  $8  for  mine  run  and  $3.50  for  domestic  lump,  egg,  and 
aut  The  President's  prices  were  $2  for  mine  run  and  $2^5  for 
the  prepared  sizes.  The  Peabody-Lane  prices  for  West  Virginia 
coal  were  likewise  $3  for  mine  run  and  $3.50  for  domestic  lump, 
^,  and  nut,  while  the  President's  prices  were  $2  and  $2.25,  respec- 
tively. The  Peabody-Lane  prices  for  Illinois  and  Indiana  coal  were 
$2.75  for  mine  run  and  steam  sizes,  and  $3.50  for  screened  domestic 
sizes.  The  President's  prices,  on  the  other  hand,  were  $1.95  for  mine 
run  and  $2.20  for  prepared  sizes.  The  new  prices  were,  indeed,  be- 
low the  price  tentatively  fixed  earlier  by  the  Navy  for  Virginia 
coal  at  $2,335.^  Mr.  C.  E.  Lesher,  delegated  from  the  Geological 
Surrey  for  the  statistical  work  upon  coal  at  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion, very  tersely  remarks  that  the  bituminous  prices  fixed  by  the 
President  on  August  21  were  as  far  below  the  Peabody-Lane  prices 
established  June  28,  as  they  in  turn  had  been  below  the  prevailing 
market^ 

Modifications  made  by  the  Fuel  Adminisiraior. — ^The  President, 
in  his  announcement  of  bituminous  coal  prices  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment of  a  Fuel  Administrator,  had  taken  especial  care  to  designate 
thoQA  as  tentative  and  subject  to  change  by  any  fuel  agency  which 
might  be  created.  The  Fuel  Administrator  did,  in  point  of  fact, 
during  the  remainder  of  1917  and  particularly  in  1918^  make  con- 
siderable modifications  in  general,  and  in  particular  districts,  of  the 
original  prices.  The  Fuel  Administrator,  made  aware  of  serious 
demands  from  miners  for  wage  increases  in  West  Virginia,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  other  districts  early  in  the  fall,  wrote  the 
President*  and  asked  that  bituminous  coal  prices  be  increased  by 
enough  to  allow  operators  to  satisfy  wage  demands.  The  President 
thereupon  issued  an  Executive  order,  on  October  27,  1917,  to  be 
effective  October  29,  1917,  allowing  producers  to  add  an  additional 


^  Letter  from  the  President,  announdiig  the  new  coal  prices,  dated  Aug.  21,  1917. 

°  It  was  estimated  that  the  coal  producers,  «nder  the  new  price,  woold  have  to  refund 
approximately  13i  cents  per  ton  to  tho  Government,  since  the  fixed  price  of  $2  per  short 
ton  was  calculated  as  equal  to  |2.20  per  long  ton.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  when  in- 
formed of  the  new  Government  prices,  said  in  part : 

"The  Navy  will,  of  course,  get  back  any  excess  we  paid  in  the  $2,335  advance,  as  it  was 
a^eed  that  this  was  merely  a  tentative  figure.  When  I  fixed  that  rate  I  took  the  highest 
price  suggested  by  any  one  whose  judgment  of  prices  at  the  mine  I  listened  to.  I  wanted 
to  be  sure  that  enough  was  paid,  and  resolved  all  doubt  in  favor  of  the  coal  dealers.  I 
hope  now  that  we  will  get  coal  at  a  reasonable  figure." 

' "  Prices  of  Coal  and  Coke,"  by  C.  B.  Lesher,  W.  I.  B.  Price  Bulletin  No.  85. 

•Oct.  26,  1917. 
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45  cents  for  the  bituminous  coal  at  the  mine  to  every  price  filed  on 
August  21,  or  subsequently  modified.^  It  was  later  raled  »by  the 
Fuel  Administration  ^  that  consumers  having  contracts  for  the  pur- 
chase of  coal,  made  before  August  21,  1917,-  at  prices-  below  the 
President's  prices,  need  not  add  45  cents  to  those  contract  prices, 
when  the  early  contracts  contained  no  provision  for  a  variation  in 
price  to  correspond  with  changes  in  the  wage  scale.  The  45-ceBt 
increase  for  bituminous  coal  was  made  generally  applicable  except 
for  Alabama,  a  nonunion  State.'  Alabama,  because  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration found  her  producers'  and  miners'  committees  in  agree- 
ment upon  a  scale  of  wages,  was  excepted  from  the  terms  of  the 
Washington  wage  agreement  of  October  6  and  the  Executive  order 
of  October  27, 1917.* 

The  Fuel  Administrator,  on  the  other  hand,  issued  an  order  May 
24,  1918^  and  effective  the  following  day,  reducing  the  price  of  all 
bituminous  coal  by  10  cents  per  net  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  f  •  o.  b.  mines 
in  various  districts.  The  reduction  pertained  to  all  bituminous 
schedules,  irrespective  whether  there  had  or  had  not  been  modifica- 
tions of  the  President's  prices,  and  was  made  in  no  way  to  affect  the 
45-cent  increase  that  had  been  jwreviously  allowed.*  This  reduction 
was  made  beciause  of  the  estimated  general  leveling,  and  lowering 
of  costs  of  production,  accomplished  by  the  elimination  of  all  prefer- 


« ft  I 


>  There  foUowa-ln  O^  4  C(0p7  of  this  Important  order.  Increasing  the  fixed  price  tm 
bltumlnoas  coal  by  45  cents  subject  to  two  excepUons,  Issued  Oct  27,  1917 : 

The  sodle  of  pricrt  tirescribed  Aug.  21,  1017,  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
bituminous  coal  at  the  mine,  as  adjusted  and  modified,  by  order  of  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administrator,  to  meet  exceptional  conditions  in  certain  localities,  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  the  sum  of  46  cents  to  each  of  the  prices  so  prescribed  or  so  adjusted  and  modified, 
subject,  however,  to  the  following  express  exceptions : 

(1)  This  increase  in  prices  shall  not  apply  to  any  coal  sold  at  the  mine  under  an  exist- 
ing contract  containing  a  proTlslon  for  an  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  thereunder  in  case 
of  an  Increase  in  wages  paid  to  miners. 

(2)  This  increase  in  prices  shall  not  apply  in  any  district  in  which  the  operators  and 
miners  fail  to  agree  upon  a  penalty  provision,  satisfactory  to  the  Fuel  Administrator,  ft>r 
the  autouajtlc  collection  of  fines  in  the  spirit  of  the  agreement  entered  into  between  tlte 
operators  and  miners  at  Washingtofi,  Oct.  6,  1917. 

This  order  shall  become  effective  at  7  a.  nu  on  Oct.  29,  1917. 
'Jan.  25,  1918. 

*  Alabama  was  excepted  by  order  from  the  Fuel  Administrator  dated  Oct.  31,  1917. 

*  Alabama  producers  and  miners,  who  had  been  allowed  to  make  a  separate  and  satis- 
factory agreement  effective  Feb.  6,  1918,  came  to  a  new  agreement  on  Apr.  20,  and  tbey 
too  were  given  the  45-cent  Increase  (as  of  the  order  of  Oct.  27,  1917)  effective  May  15, 
1918. 

'The  effect  of  the  order  making  a  reduction  of  10  cents  per  net  ton  f^om  the  mine 
price  on  an  bituminous  conl  shipped  aftor^T  a.  m..  May  25,  1918,  is  that  no  one  shall 
ask,  demand,  or  receive  more  than  the  applicable  Government  mine  price  thus  reduced 
for  any  coal  shipped  after  7  a.  m..  May  25,  1918,  unless  the  same  was  shipped  pursuant 
to  a  bona  fide  contract  enfordble  at  law  entered  into  prior  to  Aug.  21,  1917.  Contracts 
made  between  Aug.  21,  1917.  and  Dec.  29,  1917,  do  not  authorize  any  exception  to  the 
.nbove.  Contracts  made  after  Dec.  29,  1917,  must,  under  the  provisions  of  the  order 
dated  Dec.  24,  1917,  contained  in  Fuel  Administration  Publication  No.  16,  provide  that 
all  shipments  thereunder  shall  be  at  the  applicable  Government  mine  price  at  date  ot 
shipment. 
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ments  in  car  supply,  brought  about  by  the  President  acting  through 
the  UDited  States  Railroad  Administration. 

In  additiim  to  the  above  general  increase  of  45  cents  above  the 
President's  prices,  and  later  decrease  of  10  cents  per  ton,  applicable 
virtually  to  the  whole  lot  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  country,  the 
Fuel  Administrator  made  numerous  lesser  modifications  of  the  Presi- 
dent's prices  within  various  particular  districts.  The  general  intent 
of  these  many  district  changes  was  to  adjust  more  precisely  the' 
selling  prices  to  the  varying  costs  of  each  district  by  comparison 
with  other  districts,  and  of  various  sections  within  the  same  district. 
The  President,  for  example,  had  fixed  a  flat  price  of  $2,  run  of  mine, 
for  all  coal  in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Garfield,  at  different  times,  divided 
Pennsylvania  into  sections  on  the  basis  of  similarity  in  production 
costs,  and  not  only  assigned  each  section  of  the  district  a  separate 
fixed  price  in  accordance  with  its  costs  of  production,  but  increased 
those  prices  somewhat  above  the  President's  prices.  The  modified 
prices,  without  here  designating  the  districts,  ran  $2.2&,  $2.75,  $2.60, 
$2.60,  $2,  $2.50,  $1.90,  and  $2.96,  respectively.  The  Ohio  prices 
which  the  President  had  fized  at  $2,  run  of  mine  {thick  vein),  and 
^.35  (thin  vein),  in  like  manner  were  modified  to  meet  the  costs 
instead  of  24  different  cost  districts,  and  the  prices  of  $3.75,  $8.25, 
$2,  $2.35,  $3,  $2.10,  $2.50,  $2.50,  $2.25,  $2«50,  $3^  $1.90,  $2.50,  $2.30, 
$2.95,  ^.05,  $2.45,  $2.45,  $2.20,  $2.45,  $2.95,  $1.90,  $2.05,  and  $2.50 
established.^  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  tfeX^isions  made  of 
the  original  prices  were  those  for  eastern  Kentucky;  Kanawha, 
W.  Va.;  Georges  Creek,  Md.;  central  Pennsylvania;  and  Hocking, 
Ohio.  These  typical  illustrations  and  others  which  may  be  made 
for  any  particular  coal  district,  show  that  the  Fuel  Administration 
did  allot  much  more  carefiilly  than  had  the  President,  prices  with 
respect  to  locality  costs,  and  that  it  generally  increased  the  Presi- 
doBt's  prices. 

A  comparison  of  prewar  and  fixed  prices, — It  can  not  be  said  how 
much  the  fixing  of  bituminous-coal  prices  by  the  President  and  their 
subsequent  control  and  modification  by  the  Fuel  Administration  held 
prices  down.  It  would  l?e  inaccurate,  indeed,  to  compare  the  fixed 
prices  with  the  previously  tabulated  market  quotations  for  pre- 
regiilation  months,  since  the  bulk  of  bituminous  coal  has  always  sold 
by  contract  and  at  much  below  the  **  spot "  market.  But  in  order 
that  there  might  be  afforded  some  rough  measure  of  the  actual  realiza- 
tion prices,  Mr.  C.  E.  Lesher  has  prepared  a  unique  scheme  for  the 
reduction  of  the  preceding  weighted  market  prices  to  theoretical 

'For  a  more  detailed  designation  of  the  yarlous  new  coal  dffttiicts  established  by 
the  Pael  Adminlatration,  and  a  comparison  of  the  many  modifications  made  of  the 
Prt>ldent*8  prices,  one  should  refer  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Fnel  Administra- 
tion appended  to  this  inquiry. 
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realization  prices.^  These  prices,  which,  perhaps,  represent,  more 
accurately  the  true  status  of  the  weighted  average  bitidninoue  coal 
market  for  the  United  States  than  any  data  that  have  been  foond, 
afford  the  best  known  basis  for  a  comparison  of  bituminous  prices 
before  and  after  controL  Tliey  give  a  fair  measure  of  the  actoal 
movement  of  coal  prices  up  to  September,  1917,  when  price  filing 
had  begun,  and,  therefore,  a  measure  by  which  to  compare  the  subse- 
quent fixed  prices. 

WEIGHTED  REALIZATIOX  PRICES  OF  ALL  BITUMIXOrS  COAL   IN  THE  FXITED 

STATES. 

ACTUAL  riHCEA  PER  KET  TON. 


Month. 


Jannary... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

Jnly 

Aufpjst 

Septemtjcr 
October... 
November. 
Deo^ber. 

Year 


1913 

1914 

1015 

1916 

1917 

11.22 

SI.  17 

SI.  16 

SL19 

$L48 

LIS 

LIS 

L16 

L17 

L4S 

1.17 

1.16 

L15 

1.15 

1.45 

L17 

L17 

1.12 

LSQ 

i.m 

1.17 

1.17 

L12 

L20 

2.44 

L17 

Lie 

Lll 

1.20 

8.46 

1.17 

1.16 

Lll 

L20 

2.30 

LIS 

L17 

Lll 

1.24 

2.31 

LIS 

1.16 

1.12 

L23 

2.12 

1.19 

Lie 

L12 

L29 

2.12 

L19 

LIB 

1.13 

1.45 

2.19 

LIS 

LIS 

H6 

1.46 

2.19 

LIS 

L16 

L13 

1.24 

2. 07 

IdlS 


$2.19 
128 
2.21 

m 

2.75 
S.N 
2.« 
1«7 
2.57 
1<7 
2.87 
2.C7 


2.W 


RELATIVE  PRTCES. 


January... 
Febmary. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Julv 

August 

September 
October... 
November. 
December. 

Year 


104 

100 

99 

101 

126 

101 

99 

09 

100 

126 

100 

99 

98 

98 

124 

100 

100 

05 

102 

196 

100 

100 

95 

102 

208 

100 

99 

95 

102 

210 

100 

99 

95 

102 

196 

101 

100 

95 

102 

196 

101 

99 

95 

105 

181 

101 

99 

05 

HO 

181 

101 

99 

96 

124 

187 

101 

99 

99 

124 

187 

101 

99 

06 

106 

175 

1 

is: 
m 
i» 

2S1 

«r 

227 
228 
228 
23S 
22S 
22S 


^The  method  by  which  Mr.  C.  E.  Leshcr,  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminl8tnitio!i. 
reduced  the  spot  prices,  which  are  quoted  prerlously  in  this  chapter,  to  theoretical 
ayerage  realisation  prices  waa  as  follows : 

An  average  realisation  per  ton  for  each  calendar  year  waa  obtained  from  the  coal 
reports  of  tlie  Geological  8anr€y»  hj  dlTUUng  the  total  dcHlan  recelred  f.  o.  b.  miiKs 
by  the  total  tons  of  each  coal  produced.  This  figure  was  an  average  for  12  montlM 
and  If  charted  would  bo  represented  by  a  straight  line,  showing  none  of  the  monthly 
fluctuations  which  really  took  placo.  These  annual  averages,  moreover,  were  for 
calendar  years,  whoreas  the  annual  brealc  In  average  realisation  more  nearly  corre^ond; 
to  the  coal  year  beginning  with  Apr.  1.  These  annual  average  figures  of  realisation,  there 
fore,  were  arbitrarily  moved  fomard  8  months,  and  the  figures  for  the  calendar  yetr 
1014  considered  to  apply  to  the  12-montb  period  beglimlng  Apr.  1,  1014,  axki  ending 
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The  comptaiaoa  is  facilitated  by  the  reduction  of  the  theoretical 
weighted  realization  prices  to  corresponding  relative  prices  by  adopt- 
ing the  aTerage  realization  prices  for  the  prewar  year  (July  1,  1918, 
to  June  30,  1914)  as  a  base  equal  to  100. 

It  is  clear  from  this  statistical  picture  that  the  actual  reduction 
in  bituminous-coal  prices  tor  the  bulk  of  production,  as  affected  by 
price  fixing,  was  much  less  than  might  be  supposed  on  looking  at 
any  compilation  of  market  quotations  for  spot  transactions.  Indeed, 
there  was  no  greater  reduction  than  32  cents  per  net  ton  from  May, 
well  before  regulation,  to  October,  1917,  after  control  had  begun. 
And  not  again  throughout  the  whole  period  of  fuel  control  does 
this  theoretical  realization  price  fall  as  low  as  the  October  price 
($2.12).  Instead,  it  begins  a  rise  which  reaches  a  record  peak  of 
$2.75  per  ton  in  May,  1918,  nearly  a  year  after  the  spot  prices  had 
reached  their  peak*  It  would  seem  clear  that  the  control  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  scaled  down  tremendously  the  enormous  and  imprece- 
dented  rise  which  spot  coal  in  the  open  market  had  attained  during 
the  six  months  prior  to  price  fixing.  But  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  there  were  such  perceptible  scalings  in  the  sales  which  repre- 
sented the  bulk  of  bituminous  transafCtioos.  The  record  height  of 
these  actual  sales,  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  came  eight  months 
after  control  had  set  in.  Bituminous-coal  prices,  which  were  con- 
trolled in  part  to  stimulate  production,  judging  them  as  a  whole 
and  ignoring  exceptions  witliin  particular  districts,^  did  not  main- 
tain the  lower  level  to  which  they  were  scaled  by  price  fixing  in  the 
summer  of  1917.  They,  whether  measured  by  the  spot  prices  or  the 
i-ealization  prices,  were  brougiit  down  through  price  fixing  to  $2.12 
per  tern  in  September,  1917,  but  rose  to  $2.75  by  May,  1918. 

Msr.  tU  1915.  Quite  without  regnrd  to  quantity  of  coal  producod  In  any  month,  the 
spot  prices  for  each  coal  year  were  reduced  or  raised  proportionately,  so  that  their 
rrlthmetlc  mean  would  equal  the  average  realization.  It  was  arbitrarily  assumed  that 
tbe  average  realisation  was  represented  by  the  sale  price  of  coal  delivered  on  contract, 
that  the  modified  spot  prices  represented  the  price  on  current  sales,  and  that  threc- 
qoarters  of  the  coal  was  sold  on  contract  and  one-quarter  at  the  spot  marlcet.  A  flguro 
for  each  coal  for  each  month  waa  thus  calculated,  i.  e.,  three-quarters  average  realization 
and  one-qnarter  spot,  prices  reduced  to  average  realization.  For  tho  period  from 
September,  1917,  to  December,  1918,  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Government  were  considered 
spot  prices  and  from  April  to  December,  1918,  the  same  prices  were  taken  for  the 
spot  reduced  to  average  realization,  since  the  actual  realization  for  1918  was  not  yet 
arallable.  It  la  believed  that  these  flgnres  record  more  accurately  the  true  price  status 
of  the  coal  market  than  do  the  spot  prices.  They  arc,  at  any  rate,  based  upon  the 
cctnal  annual  average  return  per  ton  of  coal. 

'A  study  of  the  stabilizing  effiecta  of  coal  regulation  may  be  made  within  each 
Mtumbious  district  by  use  of  materials  already  segregated  in  **  Prices  of  Coal  and  Coke," 
^7  C.  E.  Lesher. 
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Price  Pixiivo  of  Anthracite  Ck>AL  at  the- Mine. 

It  is  to  be  reiueinbered  that  hard  or  anthracite  coal,  which  is  used 
in  the  main  by  householders,  constitutes  only  15  per  cent  of  our  total 
coal  production,  and  was  not  regulated  by  the  earlier  Peabody-Lane 
agreements  or  by  the  coal-production  committee.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  on  the  other  hand,  undert<iok  during  the  spring  of 
1917  an(i  until  the  President  fixed  anthracite  prices,  to  control  the 
prices  of  anthracite  coal  by  various  voluntary  agreements  which 
were  entered  into  with  the  anthracite  producers.*  Anthracite  prices, 
as  a  whole,  were  thus  well  under  control  by  the  summer  of  1917,  at 
the  direction  of  Congress.  These  full  data  were  presented  to  the 
Presidlent  on  August  22,  and  on  August  23,  1917,  he  fixed  the  prices 
of  anthracite  coal  for  the  country. 

'  There  foUows  a  chronological  review  in  brief,  aothorlBed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
misalon,  of  each  Important  ajcreement  looking  to  a  regulation  of  anthracite  coal  prlcei, 
between  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  anthracite  producers  up  to  the  time  of 
the  President's  prices  (Aug.  28,  1017)  : 

1.  See  letter  of  commission  dated  Mar.  12,  1017,  to  25  principal  anthracite  operators 
concerning  rumored  auspensipn  of  spring  discounts  (see  Exhibit  I,  p.  371,  S.  Doc  No.  60, 
66th  Cong.,  Ist  sessD.  With  this  letter  tbe  commission  inaugurated  a  policy  of  endeaTor- 
Ing  to  limit  the  price  of  anthracite  to  domestic  consumers. 

2.  The  May  price  on  anthracite  egg,  stove,  and  chestnut  alaea  virtually  was  fixed  for 
coal  produced  by  railroad  coal  companies  through  publication  of  the  commission's  Interim 
report  to  the  Kenate  (see  Schedule  Exhibit  II,  p.  873,  S.  Doc.  No.  60)'.  This  r^^port  fol- 
lowed conferences  ^ith  the  so-called  railroad  coal  company  operators  early  in  May.  To 
May  prices  add  10  .cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  each  succeeding  month,  up  to  and  Includ- 
ing August,  1017,  to  at4c'ertain  approximate  f.  o.  b.  mine  prices  on  the  sizes  meBtioned, 
charged  by  the  railroad  coal  companies.  By  adding  another  10  cents,  the  price  fixed  by 
the  President  on  these  slses,  effective  Sept.  1,  1017,  Is  obtained.  Broken,  pea,  and  buck- 
wheat sizes  were  not  the  subject  of  agreement;  since  they  have  a  large  Industrial  use,  and 
the  commission  was  concerned  principally  with  the  prices  of  sizes  most  In  use  by  domestic 
consumers. 

8.  Later  In  May  (about  the  11th)  a  conference  was  held  with  individual  operators  to 
discuss  their  prices,  since  the  individual  output  continued,  to  go  out  at  high  prices  (reach- 
ing as  high  as  $8  and  $8.60  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  f.  o.  b.  mines  In  some  Instances). 
This  conference  Is  discussed  in  Commissioner  Colver*8  testimony,  par.  1,  p.  264,  Pt.  I  of 
the  .hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  Jobbers*  and  retailers*  rep- 
resentatives also  were  present  at  this  conference.  No  fixed  price  was  agreed  on  with  iDdf- 
vidual  operators  at  this  conference,  but  high  prices  realized  by  individual,  operators  were 
severely  criticized  by  the  commission. 

4.  The  commission's  letter  of  May  14,  1017,  Exhibit  FV,  pp.  374,  876,  Senate  Document 
No.  60,  and  the  form  of  weekly  report  printed  on  p.  876,  that  was  required  of  individotl 
operators  for  the  last  part  of  May,  1017,  was  the  first  intimation  given  them  concerning 
what  the  commission  considered  the  moximum  permissible  f.  o.  b.  mine  prices  for  their 
output  of  egg,  stove,  chestnut,  and  pea  sizes,  when  sold  for  domestic  consumption.  This 
price  (May)  was  85  cents  per  gross  ton  above  the  railroad  coal  company  prices  alreidy 
referred  to  on  egg,  stove,  and  chestnut  (no  price  for  pea  was  agreed  on  with  the  railroad 
coal  companies). 

Subsequently  It  was  found  that  It  would  be  difficult  or  Impossible  to  hold  all  Indlvldaal 
operators  to  these  prices,  and  the  June  reports  for  Individual  operators  (printed  on  p. 
877,  S.  Doc.  No.  60)  provided  for  a  maximum  differential  of  75  cents  per  gross  ton  over 
the  railroad  coal  company  prices.  Ten  cents  per  t^n  of  2,240  pounds  waa  added  fi>r 
each  month  up  to  and  including  August,  1017.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted 
that  all  individual  operators  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  full  differential.  For  in- 
stance, the  Kingston  Coal  Co.,  the  largest  individual  operator,  with  a  total  yearly  ton- 
nage (all  sizes)  of  1,200,000  tons,  at  no  time  took  more  than  86  cents.  It  was  agreed 
with  representatives  of  the  individual  operators  that  this  differential  should  not  at  that 
time  be  made  applicable  to  egg  and  pea  coal  sold  for  industrial  use,  provided  that  the 
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Priees  fixed  in/  the  Presidenty  August  S3y  1917. — ^The  President's 
maximnm  prices  for  anthracite  coal,  announced  like  those  for  bi- 
tnminons  coal  before  he  had  appointed  his  Fuel  Administrator,  *  were 
to  be  effective  September  1.  They  were  virtually  the  same  as  the 
prices  then  charged  at  the  mines  under  the  A'oluntary  agreement  made 
by  the  producers  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission^  if  indeed  not 
slightly  higher.*  The  one  exception  to  this  rule  was  pea  coal,  which 
was  increased  above  the  market  upon  recommendation  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  but  which  was  subsequently  reduced  by  60  cents 

Domil  pereentage  of  Ike  total  output  of  each  operator  sold  for  these  purposes  were 
not  exceeded,  and  that  no  attempt  should  then  be  made  to  limit  the  price  on  broken  and 
Imckwheat  sizes,  i^enerally  used  In  the  Industries. 

For  the  purposes  of  olMerrlng  the  proportioii  of  controUed  and  uncontrolled  sizes 
produced  by  individual  operators,  iQontbly  reports  were  required ;  and  these  were  checke«l 
with  the  percentages  of  the  different  slie^  that  jrere  normally  produced  (see  Forms  8  and 
3A,  reproduced  on  p.  879,  8.  Doc.  No.  60). 

It  should  be  remarked  that  some  independent  operators  yoluntarily  abrogated  contracts 
mtde  at  higher  prices  than  those  suggested  as  the  limitation  mAxlmum,  and  shipped  the 
coal  so  contracted  for  at  the  lower  prices  suggested  as  permissible  maxima  by  the  com- 
niaslon. 

Tbe  commission's  xiews  respecting  limitation  maximum  f.  o.  b.'iDlne  prices  were  rein- 
forced by  agents  in  tbe  anthracite  fields  who  frequently  called  MpftH  op^at6rs  for  Inspect 
tlon  of  their  sales  records,  consultations,  etc. 

5.  Several  jobbers  attended  the  conference  of  May  11  by  invitation, '  and  while  no 
agreement  was  then  made  respecting  a  limitation  jobbers'  margin  oA  anthracite  coal,  the 
coBUnissioa's  Tiews  respecting  exorbitant  margins,  and  on  interbuylng  among  jobberc/ 
with  tbe  consequent  multiplication  of  Jobbers*  margins,  were  made  Hn own  to  tbem. 

About  the  middle  of  May  or  shortly  afterwards,  the  commission  began  to  express  in- 
fernally to  leading  jobbers  its  view  that  20  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  should  be  the 
maximum  jobbers*  margin  oh  anthracite  shipped  to  Buffalo,  or  p6lnts  east  of  Buffalo, 
tkat  25  or  30  cents  should  be  the  maxlmuln  on  shipments  west  of  Buf^^lo,  and  that  the 
combined  margins  of  any  number  of  jobbers  handling  a  given  shipment  should  not  exceed 
these  maxima. 

A  system  of  weekly  reports  from  jobbers  also  was  inaugurated  in  May.  (See  letter 
of  commission  to  jobbers  and  report  required,  reproduced  as  Exhibit-  VIII,  pp.  382,  383, 
884.  S.  Doc.  No.  60.) 

The  commission's  views  respecting  limitation  jobbers'  margins  on  anthracite  were  com- 
monieated  to  all  anthracite  jobbers  in  its  letter  of  June  9.  (See  Bxhlbit  IX,  p.  886,  8. 
Doc  Na  60.) 

Field  agents  of  the  commission  reinforced  the  commission's  views  as  to  jobbers'  margins 
by  frequent  inspection  of  jobbers*  records,  interviews,  etc. 

6.  At  the  conference  of  May  11  several  representatives  of  retailers'  associations  were 
present  by  invitation.  They  were  given  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  commission's  views 
<ni  excessive   prices,    but   no   agreement   was   attempted    respecting   retailers'    margins. 

Subsequently  the  commission  sent  to  retailers  in  many  different  cities  letters  and  forms 
similar  to  those  shown  in  Exblbit  X,  pp.  386,  386,  387,  888  of  Senate  Document  No.  60. 
From  these  forms  comparative  statements  of  tonnage  received  in  |;iven  cities  or  towns 
during  stated  periods  were  compiled,  the  gross  margins  of  retailers  in  those  towns  or 
titles  were  computed,  and  the  results  given  publication  through  the  local  press.  The  com- 
mission counted  on  such  publicity  to  restrain  retail  dealers*  margins  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  while  no  names  were  published,  except  in  Washington  and  Indianapolis,  these 
press  statements  no  doubt  had  some  effect  in  restricting  retail  margins  and  prices  during 
tbe  summer  and  fall  of  1017. 

1*  The  commission's  activities  in  the  matter  of  anthracite  pea  control  were  placed  fully 
before  the  President  on  Aug.  22,  before  the  anthracite  prices  effective  Sept.  1,  1017,  were 
fixed  by  hin^. 

»Mr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  president  of  Williams  College  and  chairman  of  the  wheat  price- 
flUng  committee  of  the  Food  Administration,  was  appointed  the  same  day  (Aug.  23,  1917). 

■Mr.  David  L.  Wing  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  his  testimony  at  the  coal 
hearings  referred  to  previously,  declared  that  the  President's  prices  were  found  by  adding 
10  cents.  (See  Exhibit  No.  272,  p.  914  of  printed  hearings,  pursuant  to  S.  Bes.  163,  65th 
Cong.  2d  sess.> 
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[)0i*  gross  ton  by  the  Fuel  Administration  on  October  1,  1917«  The 
new  anthracite  prices,  fixed  for  broken,  egg,  stove,  .chestnut,  and 
pea  coal  under  each  of  the  three  grades,  white  ash,  red  ash,  and 
Lykens  Valley,  varied  from  $4  to  $4.50  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  t  o. 
b.  cars  at  the  mine.  The  President,  curiously,  made  the  new  prices 
iipplicable  specifically  to  16  leading  Pennsylvania  anthracite  pro- 
ducers whom  he  named  in  the  price-fixing  announcement  It  was 
then  provided  that  anthracite  producers,  other  than  the  16  named^ 
should  not  sell  anthracite  coal  at  prices  to  exceed  by  more  than  75 
cents  per  ton  the  schedule  established  for  the  larger  producers.^  The 
anthracite  schedule  of  fixed  prices  showed  important  and  interesting 
variations  in  practice  from  the  earlier  bituminuous  schedule. 

Modificatiana  made  by  the  Fuel  Administrator. — ^The  Fuel  Admin- 
istrator made  more  modifications  of  a  general  character  in  the  Presi- 
dent's anthracite  prices  than  in  his  bituminous  prices.  The  whole 
schedule  of  anthracite  prices,  as  fixed  by  the  President  August  23, 
was  increased  bv  Executive  order  to  be  effective  December  1,  1917, 
to  allow  an  addition  of  35  cents  per  gross  ton  for  each  fixed  price. 
That  modification  was  made  to  provide  for  wage  increases  author- 
ized by  the  President.     The  usual  summer  reductions  in  the  prices  of 

'  There  fallows  sa  much  of  the  Preiident's  order  of  Avs.  23,  1017,  as  pertains  to  tbc 
fixing  of  anthracite  ooal  prices  at  the  mine : 

4.  Rffective  Sept.  1,  1017,  the  maxlmuin  prices  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  free  o&  hoart} 
cnrs  at  the  mIneR  for  the  (grades  and  sixes  of  anthracite  coal  lierelnafter  specified  shall  net 
exceed  the  prices  indicated  in  par.  5  when  such  coal  la  pcodnced  and  sold  by  the  Phila- 
delphia ^  Reading  Coai  k  Iron  Co.,  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navination  Co.,  L^igh  4  Wllk«s- 
Barr«  Coal  Co.,  Hadaon  Coal  Co.,  Delaware  ft  Hndaoa  Co.,  Seranton  Coal  Gow,  liehigh  Va! 
ley  Coal  Co.,  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  Tennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  HlUside  Coal  &  Iron  Co^  Delaware, 
l^ckawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Co^  Delawaxv,  Lackawamia  k  Western  Cool  Co.»  Bneq^t- 
hannn  Coal  Co.,  Susquehanna  ColUericf;  Co.,  Irytle  Coal  Co.,  or  the  M.  A.  Hanaa  Coal  Co. 

5.  The  grades  and  sizes  for  which  the  maximum  prices  are  specified  are  as  follows: 
White  ash  snthrncite  coal  of  the  grade  that  between  Jan.  1,  1015,  and  Jan.  1,  1017.  «a^ 
uniformly  sold  and  recognized  in  the  coai  trade  as  coal  of  whlte«8h  grade;  red-tsii 
anthracite  coal  of  the  grade  that  between  Jan.  1,  1015,  and  Jan.  1,  1017,  was  tinlforiBly 
Kold  nnd  recognized  in  tho  trade  as  coal  of  red-ash  grade ;  and  Lyken.*)  Valley  anthracite 
coal  that  Is  mined  exclusively  from  the  Lykena  Valley  seama  and  of  the  grade  that  between 
Jan.  1,  1015,  and  Jan.  1,  1017,  was  nniformly  sold  and  recognlwd  in  tlie  coal  trade  as 
coal  of  Lykens  Valley  grade. 


Whito-ash  grade: 

Broken $4.55 

Kgg 4.45 

Stove 4.70 

Chestnut 4.80 

Pea 4.00 


Red-ash  grade : 

Broken |4.  75 

Egg 4.65 

Stove 4.00 

Chestnut 4. 00 

Pea 4. 10 


Lykens  Valley  grade : 

Broken $5.00 

Egg 4.fl|p 

Btove 5. 30 

Chestnut 6.80 

Pea 4.W 


0.  Producers  of  anthracite  coal  who  are  not  specified  in  par.  4  shall  not  sell  the  varlooa 
grades  and  sises  of  anthracite  coal  at  prices  that  exceed  by  more  than  75  cents  per  toa 
of  2,240  pounds  free  on  board  cars  at  the  mines  the  prices  enumerated  in  par*  &;  piefided 
that  any  producer  of  anthracite  coal  who  incurs  the  expense  of  rescreening  it  at  Atlantic 
or  I^ke  ports  for  transshipment  by  water  may  increase  the  price  thereof  by  net  laore 
than  5  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

7.  Producers  of  anthraeite  coal  specified  In  par.  4  of  these  regulations  shall  not  sell 
aathraclte  coal  to  producers  of  anthracite  coal  not  specified  in  par.  4. 

8.  Dealers  and  selling  agents  shall  not  sell  coal  produced  by  the  producers  included  In 
par.  4  on  tlw  basis  of  the  prices  fixed  at  the  mine  for  coal  predoced  by  pceducers  not 
specified  in  saJd  paragraph. 
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dttncstic  sixes  wexe  ofiered  to  the  trade  by  the  producers  ia  1918^ 
altbough  not  required  by  the  Fuel  Administrator.  Still  a  f  urthw 
and  mueh  greater  increase,  $1.05  per  gross  ton,  was  allowed  to  the 
preVailiiig  maximum  prices  for  Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal  by  the 
Fuel  Administrator  after  November  1, 1918.  This  modification,  too, 
was  made  to  provide  for  increased  costs  of  production  and  for  wage 
increases.*  Two  weeks  later  (November  15)  a  maximum  prices  for 
steam  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  was  fixed  for  the  first  time  bv  the 

A  comparison  of  prewtir  <md  fixed  prices. — The  stabilizing  effects 
of  coal  regulation  upon  the  prices  of  anthracite  can  be  more  easily 
measured  than  those  of  bituminous  ooal.  There  are,  however,  certain 
^Tiy  marked  seasonal  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  anthracite  which 
must  be  held  firmly  in  mind  while  attempting  any  measure.  The 
anthracite  producers,  in  order  to  make  for  uniform  operations  at  the 
mines  during  the  sladr  part  of  each  year,  have  for  years  offered  a 
reduction  of  50  cents  a  gross  ton  each  April  for  all  purchases  of 
d<MDestic  sizes,  followed  by  a  reduction  of  40  cents  in  May  and  ,a 
30  cents  reduction  in  June,  20  cents  in  July,  and  so  on  until  Septem- 
ber, when  the  normal  price  would  be  again  reached.  These  summer 
reductions  have  become  so  much  a  factor  in  the  general  level  of  an- 
thracite coal  prices  that  they  c<mstitute  the  primary  fluctuation  dur- 
ing the  year.  Prices  of  anthracite  coal  ordinarily  remain  fairly  level 
until  April,  fall  several  per  cent,  and  come  gradually  back  to  normal, 
retching  their  level  again  in  September.  But  these  important  sea- 
sonal fluctuations  of  anthraciate  coal  are  concealed  by  the  much 
hxgisr  and  more  irregular  fluctuations  since  the  latter  part  of  1916. 

The  only  available  method  by  which  to  judge  the  stabilizing  effectf? 
of  price  fixing  upon  the  prices  of  anthracite  coal,  as  was  the  case 
with  bituminous  eoal,  is  to  ccxnpare  the  prices  before  and  after  con- 
trol It  cant  not,  of  course,  be  concluded  hastily  from  that  compari- 
sion  whether  coal  regulation  was  or  was  not  effective,  since  there 
was  presented  to  it  the  problem  not  only  of  stabilizing  prices,  but 
of  stimulating  production.  The  theoretical  realization  prices  for 
all  anthracite  coal  in  the  United  States,  in  contrast  to  those  prices 

^Tbe  engineers  committee  ot  the  Fuel  AdmlDistration,  tbrough  Mr.  R.  V.  Norris,  makes 
th^  following  sommary  and  obserT&tions  relatiye  to  labor  Increases  whleh  enterr^d  Into 
tk»  prloea  of  antluractte  coftl : 

Effective  Dec  1,  1917,  a  labor  war  boons,  ranging  from  60  cents  to  $1.10  ppr  day  for 
labor  and  25  per  cent  for  contract  miners  was  granted  arer  and  above  tHe  wage  sealeii 
electirc  by  agreement  A^.  1,  1916.  txplriag  Apr.  1,  1920,  and  the  prices  fixed  Ai]&  23, 
1917,  and  modified  Oct.  1,  1917,  by  reducing  pea  coal  60  cents  per  ton,  were  increascfl  by 
85  cents  per  ton  to  compensate  for  this  labor  Increase.  The  actual  reported  tnareasc  in 
lAor  cost  d«*>  te  thto  adTaace  was  figured  by  tbe  Federal  Trade  Commission  from  the 
operators'  reports  to  be  60.3  cents.  From  the  actual  pay-rbll  figures  lat«T  obtained  by 
tke  IT.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  this  increase  was  found  to  be  70.3  c-ents  per  ton. 

*Tfae  nmxlnnim  Trice  thus  established  was  60  ceirta  •  ton  less  than  that  fioced  for  pea 
cotl 
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for  bituminous  coal,  sliow  a  rise  very  similar  to  the  spot  prime. 
There  are  printed  here,  therefore,  only  the  relative  prices,  taking 
the  prewar  year  (July  1,  1918,  to  June  80,  1914)'  as  a  base  eqiial 
to  100,  for  the  series  of  realization  prices,*  because  of  the  maifad 
similarity  between  them  and  the  less  adequate  spot  prices. 

WEIGHTED   REALIZATION    PRICES   OF   ALL   ANTHRACITE    COAL   IN    THE   UNITED 

STATES. 

ACTUAL  PRICXfl  PKR  QBO»9  TON. 


Month. 

1913 

m4 

vns 

1916 

in? 

1918 

Jtiniary 

12.00 
2.64 
2.63 
2.00 
2.62 
2.56 
2.67 
2.61 
2.66 
2.65 
2.66 
2.66 

12.66 
2.65 
2.65 
ZU 
2.47 
2.49 
2.82 
2.56 
2.68 
2.58 
2.58 
2.58 

S2.58 
2.57 
2.56 
2.44 
2.46 
2.48 
2.49 
2.52 
2.67 
2.56 
2.58 
2.59 

12.00 
2.59 
2.68 
2.70 
2.66 
2.tJ7 
2.71 
2.75 
2.79 
2.84 
3.09 
2.99 

S3.  OS 
3.00 
2.97 
3.08 
3.45 
8.36 
3.37 
3.39 
3. 47 
3.47 
3.50 
8.63 

83.61 

v^ptirmury. . 

3.eo 

March... 

S.63 

April 

4.31 

May 

4.31 

v^*"<'  •••••• 

June 

4.  SI 

July 

4.90 

August : 

4. 33 

Se^ember 

4.54 

Octotser 

4.54 

November 

5.30 

Deoember i 

5.30 

Year 

2.60 

2.66 

2.61 

2.74 

3.32 

4.33 

• 

1 

RELATIVE  PRICES. 


Month. 


1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

104 

102 

101 

99 

97 

99 

99 

101 

102 

102 

102 

102 

103 
102 
102 
94 
95 
96 
97 
96 
99 
99 
99 
99 

99 

99 
99 
94 
96 
06 
96 
97 
99 
99 
99 
100 

100 
100 
99 
104 
103 
108 
104 
106 
108 
100 
119 
115 

119 
110 
114 
110 
132 
129 
130 
131 
134 
134 
136 
140 

140 

• 

139 

140 

. 

m 

m 

167 

let 

167 

175 

175 

aM 

304 

101 

99 

97 

106 

128 

167 

January 

February ..: 

March ,. 

AprU : ;1; 

May 

June ::..',. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Deoember 

Year 


The  weighted  average  realization  prices  for  all  anthracite  coal 
sold  in  the  United  States,  made  by  abstracting  some  5,000  quota- 
tions and  reducing  them  to  a  basis  at  which,  it  is  estimated,  the  bulk 
of  sales  were  made,  shows  an  exceedingly  steady  market  during  1918, 
1914,  and  1915.  Anthracite  coal  in  the  latter  part  of  1916,  howevec, 
began  a  rise  which  continued  steadily  in  the  main  until  the  end  of 
1918.  The  general  price  held  steady  for  a  brief  space  only  at  $3.47 
per  ton,  following  the  President's  first  announcement,  and  then  rose 
in  the  latter  part  of  1917  by  reason  of  the  increase  of  35  cents  per 
ton  that  was  allowed,  effective  December  1.  The  price  rose  from  $3.63 
per  ton  in  December,  1917,  and  January,  1918,  steadily,  except  for 
slight  reductions  during  the  summer,  to  the  latter  part  of  1918,  when 


>  These  realisation  prices  were  made  by  C.  E.  Lesher  In  like  manner  to  the  realtxatioo 
prices  previously  printed  for  bituminous  coal.  A  study  of  the  spot  or  market  prices  for 
anthracite  coal  may  ie  made  from  Mr.  Lesher's  pamphlet. 
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another  increase  of  $1.05  was  allowed.  The  price  realized  for  an- 
thracite coal  throughout  the  country  as  a  whole,  thus  advanced  rather 
steadily  under  Government  regulation,  from  the  time  control  set  in 
until  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  It  made  during  that  time 
a  gain  from  $3.47  per  ton  in  September,  1917,  to  $5.30  in  Novem- 
ber, 1918. 

CONTBOL    OVEB    THE    PRICES    OF    COAL    MIDDLEMEN. 

Jdbhers*  margins. — It  must  have  been  obvious  to  the  President  at 
the  outset  that,  while  the  fixing  of  fair  prices  for  coal  at  the  mine 
would  stimulate  production,  it  would  not  insure  against  extortionate 
profits  to  middlemen.  He,  in  his  first  aimouncement  of  bituminous 
prices,  gave  promise  soon  of  a  fair  and  equitable  control  of  prices 
for  sales  by  middlemen  and  retailers.  The  President's  order  of 
August  23,  fixing  prices  of  bituminous  coal  at  the  mine,  left  middle- 
men and  retailers  a  free  hand  to  charge  consumers  what  they  would. 
But  on  August  23,  1917,  in  the  same  order  by  which  he  also  fixed 
anthracite  coal  prices,  the  President  set  certain  jobber  margins. 
Bituminous  coal  jobbers,  by  that  order,  were  not  allowed  to  add  to 
their  purchase  price  a  gross  margin  above  the  fixed  price  in  excess 
of  15  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  nor  were  the  combined  gross 
margins  of  a  number  of  jobbers  allowed  to  exceed  that  amount.  An- 
thracite coal  jobbers  were  not  allowed  a  gross  margin  above  the  fixed 
price  in  excess  of  20  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  when  delivery 
was  at  or  east  of  Buffalo,  or  in  excess  of  30  cents  for  delivery  west 
of  Buffalo.*  The  modifications  of  these  original  margins  made  by 
the  Fuel  Administration  were  of  less  importance  than  its  changes  in 
prices  fixed  by  the  President.* 

*The  Rcctloni*  of  the  rreKidenfs  order  of  Aug.  23,  1917,  which  relate  to  bitumlnoas 
and  anthracite  Jobtier  margins  follow : 

1.  A  coal  jobber  Is  defined  as  a  person  (or  other  agency)  who  purchases  and  resells 
coal  to  coal  dealers  or  to  consumers  without  physically  handling  It  on,  over,  or  through 
bit  own  Tehlde,  dock,  trestle,  or  yard. 

2.  For  the  buying  and  selling  of  bituminous  coal  a  Jobber  shall  not  add  to  his  pur- 
chase price  a  gross  margin  in  excess  of  15  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  nor  shall  the 
rombined  gross  margins  of  any  number  of  Jobbers  who  buy  and  sell  a  given  shipment 
or  Rbipments  of  bituminous  coal  exceed  15  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

3.  For  buying  and  selling  anthracite  coal  a  jobber  shall  not  add  to  his  purchase  price 
a  grofis  margin  in  excess  of  20  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  when  dellTery  of  such  coal 
it  to  be  effected  at  or  east  of  Buffalo.  For  buying  or  selling  anthracite  coal  for  delivery 
vest  of  Buffalo  a  Jobber  shall  not  add  to  his  purchase  price  a  gross  margin  in  excess 
<rf  30  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  The  combined  gross  margins  of  any  number  of 
Jobbers  who  buy  and  sell  a  given  shipment  or  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  for  delivery 
at  or  east  of  BufEalo  shall  not  exceed  20  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  nor  shall 
conibined  margins  exceed  30  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  tor  the  delivery  of  anthra- 
cite coal  west  of  Buffalo.  Provided  that  a  Jobber's  gross  margin  realized  on  a  given 
Khtpment  or  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  may  be  increased  by  not  more  than  5  cents 
per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  when  the  Jobber  incurs  the  expense  of  rescreeniug  it  at 
Atlantic  or  Lake  ports  for  transshipment  by  water. 

•For  a  full  compilation  of  all  subsequent  orders  relating  to  Jobbers'  margins,  one 
•boald  consult  **  General  Orders,  Regulations,  and  Rulings  "  of  the  Fuel  Administration, 
Chapter  III,  Title  IX ;  Chapter  II,  Title  IV ;  Chapter  III,  Title  VII ;  and  notes  under  each. 
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Distributors^  margins. — It  became  neosssary  in  tlie  spring  of  1918 
to  bring  certain  distributors  under  license  control  in  order  to  admin- 
ister regulation  more  effectively.  A  presidential  proclamation,^  ac- 
cordingly, was  issued  requiring  aU  distributors  of  coal  or  coke  as 
jobber,  broker,  selling  agent,  or  "  in  any  capacity  whatever,"  to  se- 
cure a  license  on  or  before  April  1, 1918,*  from  the  Fuel  Administn- 
tor  and  under  such  conditions  as  might  be  prescribed  by  him. 

Mr.  Garfield  then  issued  an  order  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, prescribing  that  licensees  who  sell  coal  or  coke  without  phy- 
sically handling  it  should  not  ask  more  than  the  prevailing  fixed 
price  plus  5  cents  per  ton  of  2,240 ;  and  licensees  who  act  as  piurhas- 
ing  agents  without  becoming  the  owner  might  charge  a  purchaang 
commission  not  in  excess  of  15  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  of  bitu- 
minous coal,  or  20  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  of  anthracite  coal 
for  delivery  at  or  east  of  Buffalo  and  30  cents  for  delivery  west.* 

CONTHOL   QVEB   CoAl.   AT   UfTTAIL. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  war-time  control  over  fuel 
was  the  regulation  of  the  retail  prices  of  coal.  The  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator, realizing  the  prime  necessity  of  assuring  stable  prices  to  the 
small  purchasers  and  consumers,  set  forth  a  scheme  for  the  control 
of  retail  coal  prices  as  early  as  October  1,  1917.  The  administration 
of  the  plan  involved,  of  course,  the  assistance  of  the  State  and  local 
committees,  of  whom  there  were  legion.* 

No  retail  dealer  under  the  plan  was  allowed  to  charge  consumers 
a  retail  gross  margin  of  coal  or  coke  in  excess  of  the  average  gross 
margin,  above  his  average  cost,  added  by  the  same  dealer  during 
1915,  plus  30  per  cent  of  the  1915  margin.*^ 

A  measure  of  the  movement  of  retail  prices,  before  and  after  regu- 
lation, is  given  in  the  table  below.  This  table  showB  average  and 
relative  retail  prices,  as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
for  Pennsylvania  white-ash  coal,  both  stove  and  chestnut  sizes,  and 
bituminous  coal  for  the  United  States  on  January  15  of  each  year, 
1913  to  1919,  inclusive.  An  average  price  for  the  year  1913  has  been 
made  from  the  averages  for  January  and  July  of  that  year.    This 

*  This  prodaniAtloD,  Issued  nader  authority  of  tbe  food  and  fuei  act,  iras  made  Mar. 
15.  1918. 

'Aa  cscccption  was  maxla  to  tbooe  qwclflcaUy  exempted  by  tJhe  food  aad  fuel  tft, 
prodiiceni  and  mincra  of  coal  and  maBvfactvren  of  coke,  dlstributlnf;  ezclnsirety  their 
own  product,  and  retail  dealers,  a«  defined  to  tbe  Fool  Adminlat  ma  tor's  order  of  Oct  1. 
1M7. 

•A  full  Hating  of  all  ordera  rl&lating  to  licenaed  distributors  may  be  foimd  in  9»\ 
Administration  <*Oeneral  Ordera.  Re^nlatioBs  and  Knllnjn/*  Chap  III,  Title  TK.  «f.  2* 

*8ee  fnel  ordera  referred  to  above,  Cbapw  II,  Title  VI,  for  fuU  rateil  price  icgiM*- 
tiona. 

"  I^oTided  tfaat  the  retail  groaa  maigln  added  by  any  retail  dealer  alionld  In  so  ease 
«Kceed  tbe  average  added  by  socb  dealer  for  the  same  alae  and  gtmdo  darlnir  Jaly,  1917. 
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average  price  for  the  year  191S  has  been  divided  iato  the  average 
price  for  Jannary  of  eadi  sobsequent  year  to  obtain  the  relative 
prices. 

Since  January,  1913,  Pennsylvania  white-ash  stove  coal  has  ad* 
TftDced  44  per  cent,  chestnut  42  per  cent,  and  bituminous  coal  44  per 
oeitU  The  first  big  jump  in  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  coal  came  in  the 
year  from  January  15,  1917,  to  January  15, 1918.  Another  interest- 
ing fact  i^  that  in  the  hist  year,  from  January  15, 1918,  to  January  15, 
1919,  stove  coal  increased  17  per  cent,  chestnut  16  per  cent,  while 
bituminous  coal  increased  only  3  per  cent. 


AVERAGE  AND  RELATIVE  RETAIL  PRICES  OP  COAL  IN  TON  LOTS.  FOR  HOUSE- 
HOLD USa  JAN.  15  Oir  BACH  YKAB,  1»13  TO  1M9,  INCLUSIVE. 

[Average  price  for  year  1913=sl00.] 


Period. 


ATeive  for  year  1913 

lHk.15.19l3. 

Jan.  15, 1914 

hM.l5,lSiS 

Isa.Xb,  I9I6 

Jul.  15, 1917 

*m.  15, 1918 

lfB.15,1919 


Pezmsvlvanbi  anthracite,  white  ash. 

lal  *  ...B 

Stove. 

Chestnut. 

.ntiiin 

Average 

Relath'e 

Average 

Helative 

Average 

price. 

pri«. 

price. 

price. 

price. 

17.73 

100 

17.91 

100 

15.41 

7.99 

103 

8.15 

103 

&48 

7.80 

lei 

8.00 

101 

5.97 

7.83 

101 

7.99 

Ml 

6.71 

7.93 

108 

8.13 

108 

5.69 

9^29 

120 

9l49 

119 

&96 

9.^ 

128 

10.08 

127 

7.68 

11.52 

149 

11.01 

147 

7.90 

Relative 
price. 


100 
101 
110 
108 
tt)6 
129 
143 
146 


Special  PaicfiB,  Premiums,  and  Charges. 

In  addition  to  the  prices  fixed  at  the  mine,  margins  for  middlemen 
and  retailers,  various  special  prices,  premiums,  and  charges  deter- 
mined by  the  Fuel*  Administration  were  also  established.*  These 
in  the  main  pertained  to  smithing  coal,  cannel  coal,  export  and 
bunker  coal,  coal  at  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Superior  docks,  and 
«oal  from  wagon  mines,  prices  of  specially  prepared  coal  and  coal 
not  properly  picked  or  cleaned,  and  miscellaneous  orders  affecting 
the  delivered  price  of  coal. 

CJosTs  Made  the  Basis  of  Price  Fixing.  « 

The  coal  prices  fixed  by  the  Fuel  Administration  were  based  upon 
scientific  analyses  of  costs  conducted  by  a  special  committee.  Neither 
the  price-fixing  committee  nor  the  Food  Administration  to  any 
extent  availed  themselves  of  a  detached  scientific  committee  whose 
business  it  was  to  analyze  for  them  and  interpret  the  cost  sheets 
prepared  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.     The  Fuel  Adminis- 


tuai  orders  referred  to  above,  Chap.  11,  Title  IV,  sees.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5»  6,  and  7, 
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tration,  indeed,  during  1917  and  until  early  in  January,  1918,  took 
the  President's  tentative  prices  as  the'  basis  for  all  revisions  and 
adjustments  without  serious  inquiry  into  their  justice.*  But  early 
in  1918  the  Fuel  Administrator  appointed  his  notable  conmiittee  of 
engineers  to  make  a  painstaking  and  general  review  of  all  coal- 
production  costs  in  the  United  States  and  to  Irecommend  to  him 
scientific  verification  or  revision  of  each  price  tentatively  fixed.* 
The  Fuel  Administration  thus,  more  than  any  other  of  the  larger 
price-control  agencies,  made  intensive  and  highly  specialized  studies 
of  production  costs.  It,  unlike  either  the  price-fixing  committee  or 
the  Food  Administration,  was  concerned  primarily  with  the  price 
fixing  of  but  a  single  commodity — coal — and  could  make  close 
analyses  of  costs  for  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  elaborate 
confidential  cost  tables  worked  out  by  the  engineers'  committee  for 
Mr.  Garfield,  though  happily  as  often  useful  to  verify  as  to  revise 
former  prices,  gave  very  comprehensive  bases  for  the  fixing  of 
bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  prices. 

The  engineers'  committee  at  the  outset  determined  upon  a  method 
for  arriving  at  a  fair  price  for  coal.  It  considered  the  {a)  straight 
cost-plus  method — ^the  actual  cost  at  each  colliery  plus  a  fixed  sum 
or  percentage  of  profit;  (&)  modified  cost-plus  method — ^the  actual 
cost  at  each  colliery  plus  a  graduated  profit  decreasing  as  costs 
increase;  (c)  average  cost  methods — ^prices  fixed  on  the  average 
cost  in  each  district ;  and,  (d)  pooling  methods — all  coal  sold  at  the 
average  cost  of  each  district  plus  a  profit,  and  the  returns  to  each 
colliery  adjusted  through  a  clearing  house  at  a  price  proportioned 
to  its  cost'  of  production.* 

^  These  prices,  though  perhapR  made  upon  a  better  body  of  fact  than  were  a  majority 
of  prlcei  fixed,  were  based  on  average  figures  of  approximately  100,000,000  tons'  produc- 
tion, prepared  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  They  were  relatively  meager  data,  com- 
prising generally  costs  from  the  larger  and  lower-cost  operators  of  each  district. 

*  In  January,  1918,  Mr.  Garfield  appointed  three  mining  engineers,  Mr.  Cyrus  Oamser, 
Jr..  Mr.  R.  V.  Norrts,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Allport,  to  constitute  the  engineers*  conunittee  of  tlie 
Fuel  Administration.  They  were  men  of  scientific  training  and  considerable  practical 
experience.  The  committee  was  not  authorized  itself  to  fix  prices  of  coal,  but  to  study  and 
report  upon  methods  of  price  fixing  and  to  present  the  Fuel  Administrator  with  compre- 
hensive cost  data. 

■Mr.  Cyrus  Garnsey,  Jr.,  Mr.  R.  V.  Norrls,  and  Mr.  J.  II.  Allport,  in  Publication  No. 
29,  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  Issued  September  20,  1918.  outline  the  following  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  each  of  these  methods : 

1.  Straight  co$t-plua  method — Advantages. — (a)  All  producers  would  receive  the  same 
profit,  and  no  one  would  have  an  advantage  over  another  in  this  respect,  (b)  Apparently 
simple  in  plan  and  execution. 

Disadvantagea. — Impracticable  of  application,  by  reason  of:  (a)  Resultant  multipllcitjr 
of  prices,  with  grave  disturbance  of  markets,  (b)  Continual  changing  of  prices  due  to 
inevitable  variations  in  each  producer's  costs,  (c)  Instability  of  the  industry,  doe  to 
the  natural  disposition  of  consumers  to  purchase  the  lowest-price  coal,  (d)  Inefllclency 
In  operation  always  resulting  from  laclE  of  incentive  In  cost-plus  operations,  (e)  Mate- 
rial reduction  in  output  and  reduction  in  quality,  due  to  the  natural  tendency  to  mine 
the  poorer  and  more  expensive  coal  with  a  guaranteed  profit,  and  to  leave  the  better 
and  cheaper  coal  in  reserve  to  be  mined  on  the  return  of  normal  conditions,  (f)  Con- 
tinual Increase  in  all  costs  incident  to  extravagant  methods  encouraged  by  guaranteed 
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It  seemed  to  the  engineers'  committee  that  they  must  find  a  system 
of  price  fixing  which  would  meet  especially  these  requirements : 

1.  A  price  fair  to  the  public. 

2.  Prevent  excessive  prices  or  profiteering.  l^ 

3.  Prevent  a  multiplicity  of  prices  in  any  district. 

4.  Encourage  legitimate  production. 

5.  Discourage  production  from  inefiicient  and  unduly  costly  opera- 
tions* 

profltB.  (p)  Labor  unrest  and  constant  demands  for  Increases  due  to  the  knowledge 
of  a  jniaranteed  profit  regardless  .of  cost.  (A)  Practical  Impossibility  of  arriving  with 
technical  accuracy  at  the  costs  of  each  separate  operation,  (i)  Impracticability  of  the 
G«Teniment*8  poUclng  the  mines  and  secnring  the  same  efficient  operation  and  pro- 
doctioa  attained  by  the  Individual  producer  under  the  stimulus  of  Increased  profits. 
(/)  niogical,  in  that  the  better  planned  and  managed  operations  are  disconraged,  as 
compared  with  poor  and  Inefllciently  managed  properties. 

£.  Modified  co€t-plus  method. — This  18  but  a  modification  of  the  preceding,  and  the  same 
discussion  applies,  modified  only  by  the  inclusion  of  a  somewhat  greater  incentive  to 
tlie  better  and  more  economical  operations. 

5.  Average  coat  metlioda — Advantages. — A  minimum  uniform  price  for  each  district  or. 
If  dcsiiKHl.  for  the  entire  country.  DiBodvantages. — (•)  The  average  cost  Is  necessarily 
len  than  the  cost  of  about  half  the  total  tonnage.  Hence,  a  reasonable  profit  put  on 
the  avenge  cost  would  not  produce  the  necessary  tonnage,  (b)  The  tonnage  below  and 
op  to  the  average  cost  is  actually  produced  by  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  operators  of 
the  country.  Henoe,  the  great  majority  of  the  operators  producing  at  above  average  cost 
would  be  put  out  of  business  by  a  price  based  on  the  average. 

4.  PooUng  method*. — Pooling  may  be  done  on  either  cost-plus,  modified  cost-plus,  or 
on  the  prices  established  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration.  Advantage*. —  (a)  A 
uniform  price  to  consumers  for  sections  and,  if  desired,  for  the  entire  country.  (&)  A 
present  lower  price  to  consumers  based  on  weighted  average  cost,  (c)  A  simplification  of 
all  present  pooling  arrangements,  as  all  coal  to  each  pool  would  have,  or  could  be  ar- 
rant to  have,  the  same  price,  (d)  A  return  to  the  consideration  of  quality  instead  of 
cost,  as,  with  all  coal  at  the  same  price  to  consumers,  the  higher  qualities  would  naturally 
be  preferred.  DUadvantage*  of  pooUng  oott-plua  or  modA^d  co»t-plu9  methods. — (a) 
Continual  variation  In  pool  prices,  due  to  Inevitable  variations  in  producers'  costs,  (b) 
Unfair  and  illogical,  in  that  the  betfer  located  and  managed  operatioui  are  made  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  poor  and  badly  managed  oner,  (o)  A  general  and  considerable  increase  in 
cost  inevitably  resulting  from  any  method  involving  guaranteed  profits  with  a  disregard 
of  economy,  (d)  A  material  reduction  in  output,  due  to  lack  of  Incentive  and  resulting 
inefiicient  methods,  the  employment  of  unnecessary  labor,  the  mining  of  the  more  ex- 
pensive and  less  desirable  qualities  of  coal  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  mines,  and  the 
execution  of  development  not  immediately  needed,  (e)  A  slackening  of  the  efforts  of  em- 
ployees, which  is  the  usual  result  of  a  lack  of  incentive  to  the  producer,  with  the  re- 
soHing  lack  of  interest,  if)  Tile  installation  of  an  unsound  policy  tending  to  encourage 
the  inefficient  and  discourage  the  efficient  producer,  {g)  The  ever-present  temptation 
to  allow  costs  to  increase  with  the  hope  of  readjustment  of  prices,  (h)  Dissatisfaction 
to  both  labor  and  to  producers  from  the  knowledge  that  other  afid  less  efficient  operations 
have  higher  limits  of  price.  The  disadvantage  of  pooling  on  the  prices  fixed  by  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  are  the  same  as  suggested  above,  without  some  of  the 
special  disadvantages  of  cost-plus  methods.  Disadvantage  of  pooUng  in  general. — (a)  A 
very  large  capital  required  to  handle  such  stupendous  operations,  (b)  Enormous  and 
extended  credits  required  to  finance  the  producers,  (c)  Lack  of  organization  to  handle 
this  new  business,  id)  Undesirabllity  of  creating  an  organisation  with  its  arm7 
of  additional  employees  at  the  present  time,  (e)  Inadvlsabillty  of  putting  a  new  and 
untried  plan  into  operation  at  the  present  time,  if)  Impossibility  of  obtaining,  with 
sofficlent  promptness,  the  costs  necessary  to  fix  pooling  prices  with  the  necessary  ac- 
cnracy.  (g)  Interference  with  present  established  methods  of  handling  coal,  with 
■erious  risk  of  crippling  its  distribution  and  unnecessarily  creating  a  shortage. 

None  of  these  suggested  methods  seemed  to  fill  the  peculiar  conditions  incident  to 
prfoe-flxlng  of  coal  at  the  mines,  and  it  devolved  upon  the  engineers'  committee  to  de- 
velop some  method  better  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 


^ 
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6.  Insure  to  tlie  producer  ^'  the  cost  of  production,  including  tlie 
expense  of  operation,  maintenance,  dei»reciation,  and  depletion,  witli 
a  just  and  reasonable  profit,"  as  required  by  the  Lever  Act. 

The  committee  determined  jSnally  that  it  oould  best  attain  these 
ends  by  finding  the  bulk  line  of  production,  and  allowing  the  Fuel 
Administrator  personally  to  add  whatever  margin  in  his  judgment 
each  district  required.  Costs,  accordingly,  were  obtained  from  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  as  filed  by  each  operator  in  the  country, 
and  were  studied  by  the  committee,  listed  and  adjusted  ^  for  price 
fixing.  These  data,  together  with  the  percentages  of  each  cost  in  the 
total  production  of  each  district,  were  plotted  to  show  graphically  the 
range  and  extent  of  variation  in  each  district.  Then,  upon  these 
diagrams,  was  drawn  the  bulk  line,  showing  the  indispensable  ton- 
nage required  from  that  district." 

When  the  committee  set  about  its  inquiry  early  in  1918,  it  had 
costs  for  the  production  of  coal  in  the  Unit^  States  during  Augwf* 
and  September,  1917.  These  data,  together  with  later  reports,  were 
generally  used  as  a  basis  of  costs.' 

Biiummous  costs. — ^The  committee,  confronted  with  a  confusing 
mass  of  cost  figures  representing  95  per  cent  of  the  bituminous  pro- 
duction of  the  country,  evolved  a  scheme  of  unique  graphic  pre- 
sentation which  made  comparisons  simple.    It  made  for  each  coal 

'  Many,  pvppclally  of  the  sidaII  operators,  were  Inexperienced  In  bookkeefHng,  and  sab- 
Hltted  co8t  Hbects  wblch,  whUe  accurate  in  totals,  were  tnrle^oaalj  mixed  in  deiails*. 
The  moat  onnmeii  of  the  cost  adjustmestii  whtch  were  made  pertaloed  to  anpplies,  re- 
wrvea,  aalarlesy  special  chargea,  outalde  profits,  and  fuel  charges  for  colliery  pwwer. 
These  adjustmenta  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commlsalon  coat  Agnrea  were  made  simply  te  pot 
all  coRts  OB  the  same  basis. 

a  Since  the  **  balk  line "  of  production,  adopted  by  the  Fael  AdmlntstratAoo,,  came  i» 
pi'ominontly  Into  the  consideration  also  ot  tbe  prtcr-flztn^  committee.  It  la  of  espcrlsl 
interest  to  note  the  following  f^ank  outline  of  its  merits  aad  demerits  by  the  engtoeer^ 
eomnittee,  wb«  reoommended  It  to  the  Fnel  AdmlalstratKm. 

Advantagfm  of  th4i  "  bulk  Hne  "  §{fntem.-^The  method  of  flxing  prices  by  the  •*  bulk  line'* 
IHinciple  facognlses  the  economic  syllogism  that  ^the  price  of  any  article  necessary  to  a 
commuoiry  will  be  fixed  by  tbe  cost  of  producing  that  necessary  portion  of  sucb  artlri<' 
iDTolTing  tbe  greatest  eTp<>me.'*  («>  Tbls  assures  to  all  producers  prodts  dppendmt 
upon  their  ability  and  exertions,  only  limited  by  tba  establlshmeat  of  a  roumnabie  price 
to  tbe  comnimer.  (h)  It  does  not  unduly  tncreaiie  tfae  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer  over 
tfa«*  miatmom  price  possible  under  other  methods,  (o)  It  tends  to  encoui^age  maximon 
production  and  necessary  deTelopment  by  allowing  to  the  producer  the  benefit  of  redsccd 
costs  doe  to  greater  production,  id)  Tt  arolds  bad  f^peTing  among  tbf^  produrers  asd 
among  the  wm-kmen  by  allowing  a  fixed  price  in  each  district  and  not  apfmrently  die<s- 
Ing  favoritism  to  special  producers,  (e)  It  tends  to  encourage  the  fit  and  dhmourage 
tbe  unfit,  (f)  Tbe  raotbod  Is  suscepttble  of  refinement  and  extension,  maUog  It  possfMp 
to  eliminate  undue  profits  to  tbe  producer  end  adjust  prices  from  time  to  tla^  to  tbo 
ultimate  adTantago  of  tbe  conmiroer. 

Disadvantage  of  the  "Ifulk  Hne"  sifHem. — (a)  Considerable  profits  to  tbe  lowest-cost 
operators.  (ft>  A  price  for  coal  greater  tban  one  based  on  tbe  aTorage  cost,  by  the 
amount  by  wblcb  tbe  '*  bulk  line  **  exceeds  such  aTeragt". 

Tills  method  apiieared  to  be  belter  salted  to  tbe  conditions  than  any  of  tbe  otbera 
suggested,  and  after  a  careful  study  by  tbe  United  States  Fuel  Admin iKtrn tor  It  was 
adopted. 

■  It  is  of  interest  that  tbe  committee  later  found,  when  cost  data  for  extended  period 
were  had,  that  tbe  two  months  mentioned  abOTC  were  fairly  representative,  as  to  cost, 
of  the  average  year. 
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district  in  ^he  country,  of  which  thei:^  were  99,  a  grapH  showing 
horizontally  from  left  to  right  various  i)ercentages  of  productioa 
from  0  to  100.  That  same  graph,  when  read  vertically  from  the 
lower  left  comer,  ^owed  various  unit  costs  of  production  per  ton 
from  0  to  the  highest  cost  found.  There  were  then  drawn  upon 
each  chart  the  total  costs  for  the  district,  as  reported  and  also  as 
adjusted,  beginning  at  the  lowest  cost  and  the  tonnage  which  could 
be  produced  at  that  unit  cost*  The  two  cost  lines  thence  (i.  e^  the 
reported  and  adjusted  cost  lines)  were  made  gradually  to  rise  from 
this  lowest  to  the  very  highest  cost  in  the  district,  showing  con- 
stantly the  increased  production  that  could  be  had  with  each  in- 
crease in  oost.  The  bulk  line,  between  these  two  extremes,  repre- 
sented the  percentage  of  production  required  and  marked,  there- 
fore, the  basis  for  fixing  a.  price.  The  bulk  line  usually  was  fixed 
at  a  point  to  assure  the  production  at  a  minimum  of  profit,  of  90 
per  cent  of  the  total  capacity,  thus  cutting  oft  the  upper  crust  of 
hi^-cost  producers.^  The  bulk  line  of  the  chart,  after  adding 
whatever  margin  was  determined  upon  by  the  Fuel  Administrator, 
gave  the  necessary  realization  for  run-of-mine  coal  in  that  district. 
Spreads  were,  however,  frequently  added  to  this  price  to  make  pos- 
^le  screening  and  special  prices  for  prepared  sizes. 

A  study  of  the  average  costs,  bulk  line,  and  prices  fixed  for  84: 
per  cent  of  the  bitiuninous  coal  production  in  the  United  States 
during  August  and  September,  1917,  gives  interesting  generaliza- 
tions.' The  weighted  average  margin  between  costs  and  the  prices 
fixed  for  substantially  the  entire  bituminous  production  of  the  coun- 
try was  45.6  cents.  It  is  of  equal  interest  that  the  weighted  average 
margin  between  the  bulk  line,  which  represents  the  highest  price 
necessary  to  produce  any  part  of  the  necessary  coal,  and  the  prices 
fixed  by  the  Fuel  Administrator  was  26  cents.' 

^  These  Include :  Mines  which  have  failed  under  normal  competitive  conditions  and  have 
been  reopened  under  the  stimulus  of  the  high  prices  preceding  Government  control ; 
mines  abandoned  as  exhausted  and  reopened  for  the  few  remaininfr  pillars;  new  enter* 
prifles  in  the  deveiopoM^Dt  stafpe:  mines  opened  on  heds  so  thin  or  of  such  poor  quality 
that  they  could  not  operate  under  normal  conditions ;  small  mines  on  outcrop  coal,  often 
of  poor  qnallty,  which  have  neither  capital  nor  equipment  for  economical  working ; 
mines  which  have  encountered  faults  or  in  which  the  coal  has  thinned  or  spilt,  or  the 
quality  has  so  deteriorated  as  to  prevent  working  at  a  reasonable  cost :  and,  not  the 
least  of  this  group,  mines  so  hedly  managed  as  to  show  unwarrantable  costs  of 
opttation. 

All  these  classes  of  mines  are  unjnstiflable  under  war  condition**.  They  use  labor 
laeffldently.  Often  their  records  show  less  than  half  the  tonnage  per  employee  usually 
obtained  In  their  district,  and  Ihelr  elimination  is  an  economical  advantage  to  a  district 
la  relearfng  labor  to  more  efficient  mines. 

In  this  high-cost  group  occasionally  are  found  mines  which  have  a  coal  of  onosnally 
high  quality  or  fitted  for  special  use,  for  which  a  market  at  prices  above  those  of  the 
district  has  always  existed.  Snch  mines,  on  proving  their  special  conditions,  may  re- 
ceive ooDBlderatloa  for  special  prices  sufficient  to  allow  a  fair  profit  on  their  higher  costs. 

*  See  bftumf DOQs  chart  In  section  on  "  The  determination  of  a  fixed  price," 

*The  engineers*  committee  add  that: 

The  arerage  cost  of  the  84  per  cent  of  the  total  coal  represented  for  the  two  months 
of  Angntt  and  September,  1017,  was  reported  to  be  1 1.690.     The  adjustments  heretofore 
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A^ithracite  costs. — ^The  inquiry  into  the  costs  of  mining  anthracite 
coal,  which  followed  that  for  bituminous,  covered  costs  for  the  vari- 
ous sizes  of  white-ash  anthracite,  red  ash,  and  Lykens  Valley  coals 
for  the  six  months'  period,  December,  1917,  to  May,  1918,  inclusive. 
The  anthracite  field  covers  a  smaller  district,  is  indeed  itself  a  single 
district,  and  gave  relatively  few  problems  in  the  adjustment  of  re- 
ported costs  to  a  price-fixing  basis.*  But  the  spread  in  anthracite 
prices  of  the  varying  sizes,  which  for  the  chosen  period  ranged  from 
$5,244  for  nut  to  $2,074  for  barley  coal,  made  vital  the  question  of 
the  percentage  of  sizes  produced  at  the  different  collieries.  The 
percentage  of  prepared  coal  reported  from  different  collieries,  more- 
over, varied  from  over  80  per  cent  to  below  30  per  cent  for  fresh- 
mined  coal,  and  the  spread  in  prices  for  the  various  sizes  had  to  be 
predicated  upon  some  percentage  to  allow  for  variations.* 


described  raised  this  reported  cost  to  $1,706,  a  very  strong  indorsement  of  the  boneetr 
of  the  reports  made  by  tbe  operators. 

The  ayeraf^e  "  bulk  line  "  was  fixed  at  $1,002,  or  19.6  cents  above  the  average  adjusted 
cost.  This  represents  the  margin  required  to  assure  the  mining  of  the  necessary  coal,  as 
compared  with  the  average  cost,  which,  of  course,  involves  the  mining  of  only  coal  up  to 
or  below  the  average  cost ;  in  other  words,  half  the  available  output. 

The  weighted  average  of  all  prices  fixed  is  $2,162  per  ton  and  the  average  margin 
above  the  "  bulk  line "  is  26  cents,  representing  all  tbe  above  mentioned  charges  and  all 
profit  for  the  higher  cost  necessary  mines;  the  margin  above  the  average  weighted  cost 
for  the  whole  country  is  45.6  cents  per  ton,  which,  compared  with  profits  tn  other  busl- 
nesseSf  certainly  does  not  show  any  signs  of  profiteering  in  the  coal  business  as  a  wbole. 
The  prices  fixed  are  also  sufiUcient,  on  the  basis  of  the  reported  costs,  to  permit  the  mining 
of  98.4  per  cent  of  all  available  coal,  without  loss. 

*Mr.  B.  v.  Norris,  a  member  of  the  engineers'  committee  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
and  also  of  the  price-fixing  committee,  has  prepared  an  interesting  paper  on  **  Anthracite 
mining  costs,"  which  was  printed  in  Bulletin  No.  146,  by  the  A.  I.  M.  8.,  in  February, 
1919,  by  the  Fuel  Admintstratlon. 

'  Mr.  Norris  explains  the  method  of  making  these  adjustments  as  follows : 

The  logical  method  of  adjustment  is  to  calculate  actual  costs  to  costs  as  of  the  stand- 
ard percentage  of  slscs,  so  that  the  margin  between  the  adjusted  costs  and  the  average 
realisation  shall  be  the  actual  margin  for  each  colliery  between  its  acttial  costs  and  actual 
realization  due  to  its  particular  percentage  of  sises.  As  a  basis  for  realization  the 
actual  perpentage  of  sizes  for  fresh-mined  coal  for  the  6-month  period  was  sdopted. 
This  percentftge  is  given  below. 
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For  adjustment  as  a  base  for  fixing  a  spread  of  prices  tbe  percentages  used  were, 
taken  at  even  figures,  prepared,  65  per  cent;  pea.  9  per  cent;  buckwheat,  12  per  cent; 
and  smaller,  14  per  cent. 

The  adjustment  finally  arrived  at  after  long  study  was  tested  on  actual  reports  from 
collieries  having  percentages  that  varied  from  over  80  per  cent  to  under  30  per  cent  pre- 
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The  engineers'  committee,  when  it  came  finally  to  overhaul  the 
earlier  prices  that  had  been  fixed  for  the  three  important  grades  of 
anthracite  coal,  made  charts  to  show  the  reported  and  adjusted  costs 
for  white  ash,  red  ash,  and  Lykens  Valley  coal.*    They  found,  after 

pared  coal  and  was  found  to  be  correct  within  a  maximnm  Tarlation  of  leas  than  11  per 
cent.     It  waa  as  folio wa : 


For  each  1  per  cent  variation. 
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Aa  examples  of  the  working  of  thia   adjustment  with  prlcea  aaanmed   at  about   the 
average  for  the  6  montha  and  taklnsr  mlnoa  well  away  from  average  percentage  of  aixcs. 


Correc- 
tion 
per  cent. 


Reali- 
sation. 


+  11.8«0 

-  5.355 

-  1.276 

-  .960 

33.810 
.MA 
.438 
.850 

1  +  4.30 

4.1«4 

.Vasomed  cost  for  each  mine 34.000    34.000 

Actual  margin 523       .104 

Standard realizaUon 4.340     4.340 

C  Alculated  coat  as  of  standard  per  cent  sixes—  _ 

Mine  A— 34X0.9564  percent 3.826     4.172 

llbieB— 34X104 .30  per  cent 


ralcoiated margin •  -514       .168 

The  correction  for  mine  A  is  then  4.36  per  cent  and  the  adjusted  cost  $3,826,  showing 
51.4  cents  margin  on  the  $4.34  standard  realization  against  52.2  cents  actual  margin. 
Similarly  for  mine  B,  the  correction  is  4.30  per  cent,  giving  an  adjusted  cost  of  $4,172 
and  a  margin  of  16.8  cents,  as  compared  with  the  actual  margin  of  16.4  cents.  Thus  the 
adjusted  coats  on  the  chart  bear  a  true  relation  to  the  realisation  received  from  a  scale 
of  prices  for  the  various  sizes  based  on  the  standard  or  average  percentage  of  slees 
adopted  as  a  baae,  regardless  of  the  actual  percentage  of  slaea  produced  by  eacfi  opera- 
tion, and  prices  can  be  fixed  from  the  chart  line  of  adjusted  costs  which  will  result 
in  giving  each  mine  its  Intended  margin.  The  correction,  of  course,  is  an  allocation  based 
on  realization  from  the  different  Rises  and  could  be  made  more  accurately  by  taking 
tato  account  each  size  produced,  but  at  the  cost  of  more  time  than  was  available  for 
the  work.  With  a  material  variation  in  price,  different  factors  of  correction  should  be 
calculated. 

^See  anthracite  cbart  in  section  on  "  The  determination  of  a  fixed  price." 
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making  weighted  averages,  tlie  following  average  and  bulk-line  costs 
for  standard  freali-mined  white  ash  anthracite: 


Pwcription. 


Excluding  washery  coal: 

All  operatiaas,  eooh  ooUlery  atptfaie 

All  company  operations,  each  coUierv  Mparate 

All  independent  operations,  each  colliery  separate 

Alt  operations,  each  company  operating  2  or  moreeolHerieBeonaoUdated. 
Including  washery  coal. 

All opotatioDs,4»ch  company  operating  2  or  more ooUieries cooaolidated . 


Corts. 


Cost,  90 


•4J»-^£3cto. 


^89 
4.65 
4.97 

4.3A 


A  differential  of  75  cents  per  ton,  as  had  been  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  August  23, 1917,  was  made  for  pea  size  and  above  (equivalent 
to  52.95  cents  per  ton  for  all  sizes)  for  the  independent  operators 
over  ceilain  ccmnpanies  with  railroad  affiliation,  known  as  the  ^*  com- 
panies/' It  is  of  interest,  in  connection  with  the  above  table  of 
average  and  bulk-line  costs,  to  study  the  prices  received  for  white- 
ash  anthracite  as  prepared  by  the  engineers'  committee.^ 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  despite  the  elaborate  anthracite  cost  analyses 
later  made  by  the  engineers'  committee,  the  prices  of  anthracite  coal 
were  left  substantially  as  fixed  by  the  President  save  for  two  labor 
increases  and  the  early  reduction  in  the  price  of  pea  coal.  The  tables 
following  make  possible  a  comparison  of  anthracite  prices  as  origi- 

^Tbe  prices  receive  by  the  companies  and  independents  hare  not  been  separately 
averaged,  as  were  the  coats,  bat  calculating  ou  the  differential  and  assuming  the  per- 
centages the  same  for  companies  and  independents,  which  Is  only  approximately  the  case, 
the  selling  price  of  freab  mined  coal  would  average  for  companies  $4,287  and  for  Inde- 
pendents $4,817.  Margins  over  reported  costs  of  companies  wonid  be  58  cents  and  tor 
Independents  45  cents,  with  a  general  average  margin  for  all  fresh  mined  coal  of  56 
cents  and  for  all  coal  including  washery  of  71  cents  per  ton,  and  under  **  tmUc-Une  ** 
costs  fresh  mined  companies,  36  cents;  Independents,  15  cents;  total,  39  cents,  InclndlBK 
wasberies  consolidated  sheets  total  of  7.5  cents. 

These  margins  include  all  expenditures  for  Federal  income  and  excess-profits  taxes, 
selling  expenses,  interest  charges,  expenditures  for  improvements,  and  developments  to 
Increase  output,  ezcesa  of  capital  ezpenditares  over  normal  cost,  and  all  profit  on  the  in- 
vestment of  abont  $8  per  ton  annual  output. 
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nallv  fixed  by  the  President  and  as  they  stood  after  the  signing  of 
the  armistice.^ 

PRICES  FIXED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  AUG.  23,  1917. 


. 
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FIXED  PRICES,  DEC.  31,  191.S. 
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The  average  costs  of  producing  anthracite  coal,  as  they  were  re- 
ported for  the  six-month  period  from  December,  1917,  to  May,  1918, 
ificluding  the  increase  of  December  1,  1917,  but  not  that  of  Novem- 
ber 1, 1918,  follows :  * 

AVERAGE  ANTHRACITE  COST,  DECEMBER,  1917,  TO  MAY,  WIS. 
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*Mr.  R.  V.  Norris,  badted  by  thft  tng\netrs*  committee^  concludes  fr««  theao  tables 
that  "the  netlinj?  price  of  an^hracfte  has  been  fncreased  but  30J5  per  c«it  over  the 
Vm^tiT  pric<>,  whUe  the  coat  of  production  has  srone  up  52  per  cent,  the  dtffercne«  bayinsr 
*«ii  absorbed  by  the  operators." 

■Fuel  Bulletin  No.  146. 
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The  final  realization  for  all  companies  and  all  sizes,  including 
washery  coal  and  both  of  the  labor  increases,  was  calculated  to.  aver- 
age $5.13  per  ton,  while  the  bulk  line,  as  shown  previously,  plus  the 
November,  1918,  labor  increase,  amounts  to  $5.32.* 

(6)  THE  CONTROL  OVER  COKE.* 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  market  prices  of  coke,  so  closely 
allied  with  iron  and  steel,  rose  to  unprecedented  heights  during  the 
summer  of  1917,  The  wholesale  price  for  Connellsville  coke,  furnace, 
prompt  shipment,  f.  o.  b.  ovens,  which  just  a  year  before  had  stood  at 
$2.75,  shot  to  $13.42  in  August,  1917.  The  War  Industries  Board, 
by  reason  of  its  concern  in  the  stabilization  of  iron  and  steel  prices, 
'had  rescued  coke  quotations  from  a  runaway  market  by  fixing  them 
definitely  at  a  flat  rate  of  $6  per  ton  on  September  24,  1917.  It  is  of 
interest  that  the  Fuel  Administration  later  confirmed  this  price  and 
upon  it  as  a  basis  figured. numerous  differentials  and  special  prices 
for  various  districts.*  The  Fuel  Administrator  on  November  9, 1917, 
without  any  specific  mention  of  previous  price  fixing,  established 
maximum  prices  to  be  effective  the  following  day.  These  maximum 
prices  for  coke  made  in  ovens  without  by-product  recovery  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  were : 

Blast   furnace ^00 

Foundry  coke,  72-liour  selecte<l 7.00 

Crushed  coke,  over  1-Inch  size 7.30 

These  prices  were  made  applicable  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  f.  o.  b. 
cars  at  the  plant  where  coke  was  manufactured.  It  was  declared 
that  the  maximum  prices  for  various  grades  of  beehive  coke  made  in 
districts  other  than  these  should  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  estab- 
lished price  of  the  coal  from  which  the  coke  was  made  as  the  aver- 
age contract  prices  of  the  same  grades  of  coke  had  to  the  average 
contract  prices  of  coal  during  the  j'ears  1912  and  1913. 

It  is  estimated  that  10  per  cent  only  of  the  total  output  of  coke 
is  sold  on  the  open  market,  and  there  is  no  satisfactory  measure 
from  market  quotations,  therefore,  of  the  relative  point  at  which 
coke  prices  were  fixed  or  the  effect  of  price  fixing  upon  the  general 
market  level  as  realized  for  the  bulk  of  sales.  There  can  l^  no  ques- 
tion that  the  September  price  fixing  had  a  tremendous  influence  in 
the  pulling  of  the  market  price  from  its  historic  peak  in  August  and 
holding  it  at  a  lower  level  thereafter.  But  if  one  would  measure  the 
effects  of  price  fixing  upon  the  remaining  90  per  cent  of  the  total 

»R.  V.  Norrlfl. 

3  See  also  chapter  on  "  Iron  and  steel,"  under  the  War  IndustricH  Board  contruls. 
s  See   "  Oeneral   Ordertt,    Regulations,   and    Ilullngs "   of   the  Fuel   Admtclst ration,  Cb. 
VI,  Title  I,  sec.  1. 
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output,  he  must  compare  the  fixed  price  with  previous  contract 
prices.  There  have  been  calculated  below  so-called  realization  prices 
for  the  United  States  from  the  spot  quotations  and  the  average 
annual  realization  reported  by  the  Geological  Survey.^  The  com- 
parison has  been  facilitated  by  turning  the  weighted  realization 
prices  into  relative  prices,  by  letting  the  base  price  from  July  1, 1913, 
to  June  30, 1914,  equal  100. 

The  accompanying  table  of  "  spot "  prices  presents  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  realization  price  table.*  Price  fixing  beyond  doubt  scaled 
the  market  quotations  from  imprecedented  heights  for  the  smaller 
percentage  of  coke  sales.  The  effect  of  price  fixing  upon  the  great 
bulk  of  sales  by  contract  is,  however,  not  so  clear.  The  realization 
prices,  indeed,  went  far  beyond  their  1917  peak  several  months  after 
control  had  set  in,  and  not  during  the  whole  of  1918  did  they  come 
down  from  that  height. 


WEIGHTED  REALIZATION   PRICES   FOR  ALL  CONNELLSVILLE   COKE. 

ACTUAL  PBICES  FEB  NET  TON. 


Month. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

JwiiMry 

?2.51 
2.38 
2.37 
2.34 
2.3t 
2.34 
2.37 
2.38 
2.36 
2.33 
2.31 
2.30 

S2.12 
2.12 
2.12 
2.12 
2.11 
2.10 
3.10 
2.10 
2.09 
2.06 
2.08 
2.07 

$2.03 
2.03 
2.03 
2.09 
2.06 
2.04 
2.05 
2.  OS 
2.05 
2.09 
2.12 
2.17 

$2.65 
2.68 
2.60 
2.61 
2.60 
2.62 
2.64 
2.64 
2.65 
2.78 
2.93 
3.03 

$4.87 
4.88 
4.88 
4.77 
4.79 
4.97 
5.04 
5.09 
4.96 
4.60 
4.69 
4.69 

$6.08 

Ffubniary , 

6.03 

March 

6.08 

April 

6.08 

mS?::.:: 

G.QB 

June 

6.03 

Jnly 

6.08 

August.... 

6.08 

September 

6.08 

Odober 

6.08 

November 

6.08 

December 

6.08 

Year 

2.36 

2.10 

2.06 

2.71 

4.86 

6.08 

BEULTIVB  PBICES. 


Janoarr 

113 
107 
106 
105 
105 
105 
106 
107 
106 
104 
104 
103 

05 
95 
95 
95 
95 
94 
94 
94 
94 
98 
98 
98 

91 
91 
91 
91 
91 
91 
92 
91 
92 
94 
95 
97 

119 
120 
121 
117 
117 
117 
118 
118 
119 
126 
181 
136 

218 
219 
219 
214 
215 
228 
226 
228 

210 
210 
210 

270 

February 

270 

Xfurh    ' . , 

230 

XntH 

270 

May.;:;:::: 

270 

June 

270 

July 

270 

270 

Semembcr 

270 

270 

Novembi^. ' 

270 

December 

270 

Year 

106 

94 

92 

122 

218 

270 

>  These  realization  prices,  flfnired  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Lesher,  were  found  in  the  same  manner 
«•  tbose  for  bituminoua  coal,  except  that  the  assumption  was  made  that  10  per  cent  of 
the  total  output  was  sold  on  the  market  and  90  per  cent  under  contract,  and  that  the 
coke  year  was  from  January  to  December.  The  prices  for  furnace  and  foundry  coke 
were  ayeraged  in  accordance  with  the  relative  production  of  each  in  1910,  as  reported  to 
the  Geoloi^cal  Surrey  by  the  producers. 

*Both  of  these  series  are  presented  with  more  detail  in  *'  The  Prices  of  Coal  and  Coke," 
by  C.  E.  I^esher,  W.  I.  B.  Bulletin  No.  85. 
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HI0T(»tT  OF  PBIOB8  DURING  THB  WAB. 

WEIGHTED  "SPOT"  PRICE8  OF  ALL  CONNELL8VILLE  COKE. 

ACTUAL  ntlCEfl  PKR  NET  TON. 


Month. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1M7 

188 

innaarr 

83.99 
2.54 
2.42 
2.18 
2.15 
2.13 
2.46 
2.51 
2.31 
2.10 
1.84 
1.77 

$1.87 
L87 
1.92 
L88 
L79 
1.77 
L76 
1.T2 
1.66 
1.61 
1.53 
1.51 

8.62 
1.52 
1.62 
1.52 
L62 
1.67 
L66 
L52 
1.62 
2.04 
2.30 
2.65 

63.96 
3.38 
3.48 
2.H 
2.33 
2:51 
3L76 
2.82 
2.95 
4.85 
6.91 
8.39 

1BL51 

9.66 

9l66 

7.43 

7.83 

11.26 

12.76 

13.59 

1L14 

6.00 

6.03 

6.06 

118 

If^yirwiry , .    . . 

6l8 

Mnrnh    .... 

18 

April 

6.8 

May 

6l8 

Julie 

18 

July 

6.8 

Aoguif^t 

68 

8epteml>pr 

6.8 

October 

68 

NoTember 

68 

Deoember 

68 

Year 

2.86 

1.74 

L75 

3.82 

9.24 

68 

BHULTIVK  FSICBS. 


January 

February 

March 

194 
127 
121 
109 
107 
106 
123 
125 
115 
106 
92 
88 

10 
93 
96 
94 
89 
88 
98 
86 
83 
80 
76 
75 

76 

76 

76 

76 

76 

78 

82 

76 

81 

102 

115 

132 

147 
168 
173 
122 
116 
125 
137 
140 
147 
242 
344 
418 

474 
481 
481 
370 
390 
o61 
636 
677 
555 
29S) 
300 
300 

300 
38 

38 

Aprli 

38 

Ifey  

300 

Juiw>     

300 

July 

SQO 

August 

38 

Septembtf* 

300 

October 

38 

Novembor 

300 

December 

38 

Year 

118 

87 

87 

190 

460 

38 

(7)  THE  CONTROL  OVER  CHARCOAL. 


The  Fuel  Administrator  did  not  bring  charcoal  under  formal  price 
control  until  the  middle  of  1918.^  Maximum  prices  were  then  fixed 
for  charcoal  f .  o.  b.  cars  at  the  point  of  shipment  as  follows : 

Cents. 

Lump  In  bulk,  per  biiflhel  (20  pounds) 20 

Lump  In  ba^s,  per  bushel  (20  pounds) 22 

Screening  In  bags,  per  bushel  (20  pounds) 39 

A  reasonable  charge,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Fuel  Admin- 
istration, was  allowed  for  handling  and  delivery  where  wagon  de- 
liveries were  made  from  the  producer  to  the  purchaser. 

(8)  CONTROL  OVER  FUEL  WOOD. 

It  is  of  interest  that  the  Fuel  Administration  on  October  29,  1918, 
authorized  the  Federal  fuel  administrators  in  the  various  States  to 
establish  such  reasonable  regulations  as  to  the  length  of  rail  ship- 
ments of  fuel  wood  cut  within  the  State  as  they  deemed  neoeasaiy, 

and  to  stipulate  the  conditions  of  such  shipments. 

^^^^■^^™^— ^■^^"^^^^^^^"^"^^  Mill  ■     ■■  ■  ^ ^ ^_^^^ 

»July  9. 
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<9)  THE  CONTROL  OVRR  PETROLEUM. 
The  Eably  War  Situation. 

The  tremendous  demands  for  petroleum  and  its  products  during 
the  past  decade  brought  the  industry  by  1915  to  face  a  consumption 
demand  which  surpassed  the  annual  domestic  output.  Indeed,  for 
more  than  a  year  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States 
we  had  been  drawing  upon  reserve  stocks  and  imports  from  Mexico 
in  order  to  supply  our  needs.*  The  war,  of  course,  both  through  the 
acceleration  of  industries  and  the  large  military  consumption,  in- 
creased the  demand  for  petroleum  products  of  all  kinds.  Moreover, 
the  acute  coal  shortage  and  the  transportation  congestion  of  the 
winter  of  1917-18  encouraged  the  substitution  of  fuel  oil  for  other 
kinds  of  fuel.  The  demand  for  fuel  oil,  as  might  be  expected,  in- 
creased until  a  shortage  developed  and  prices  soared.  Fuel  oil, 
which  had  previously  been  of  secondary  importance  in  the  refining 
of  petroleum,  took  the  lead  among  the  various  products. 

The  Rboulation  of  Prices. 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  fuel  oil  was  naturally  reflected  in  the  price 
of  crude  petroleum,  and  market  quotations  for  the  latter  soon  reached 
a  level  100  per  cent  higher  than  the  prewar  average.*  (See  chart  on 
p.  195.)  It  soon  became  apparwit,  both  to  the  petroleum  industry 
and  the  various  governmental  agencies,  that  something  would  have 
io  be  done  toward  stabilizing  prices.  Several  suggestions  were  made 
relative  to  governmental  intervention.  The  opinion  of  the  trade 
was  that  the  ^  price  of  petroleum  products  be  fixed  in  the  same  way 

^A  review  of  the  petroleum  situatloa  in  the  tinlted  States  iaimediateiy  prior  to  oar 
eotnmce  into  tlie  wax  is  preseBted  at  leAgtb  In  Bulletin  M  ot  t^  present  series, 
**  Prices  of  PetroleuiB  and  Its  Products,"  by  Jos^b  E.  Pogue,  assisted  by  Isador  Labia. 
iW.  L  B.  Priee  Bullettn  No.  36.) 

■The  following  data  present  the  cour8<^  d  the  fuel  oil  and  crude  petroleum  prioes  for 
the  G  years  1913  to  1918.  Fuel  oil  spot  quotations  are  not  as  representative  of  typical 
cooditions  as  mi^t  be  desirable,  since  the  greater  part  of  our  supply  is  sold  under  con* 
tract  Tables  of  actual  and  relative  realisations  at  a  c^itrally  located  reAnery,  there- 
fore, are  appended  in  order  that  the  reader  may  obtain  a  truer  picture  of  the  price 
dtnation. 

ACTUAL  REALIZED  PRICES  OF  FUEL  OIL  JANUARY,  1913-DECEMBER,  1018. 

(Per  barrel.] 


Month. 


January 


fc:::: 

Jaat 

isly. 

AqgMt..... 
fl^ptember. 

Norember. 
l)ooeniber.< 


1»13 

1»14 

1015 

1916 

1917 

12.15 

SI.  90 

11.55 

$3.26 

$3.74 

2.15 

1.90 

1.50 

3.26 

8. 98 

S.lfi 

1.M 

1.60 

8.25 

3.08 

2.1A 

1.67 

1.50 

8.02 

3.  OS 

il5 

1.55 

1.50 

2.79 

8.45 

\,m 

1.55 

1.50 

Z7* 

8.45 

L«7 

L55 

1.50 

2:79 

8.46 

1.67 

L67 

1.96 

2.30 

3.08 

1.87 

L67 

2.20 

2.30 

8.93 

l.«7 

L55 

2.31 

S.80 

8.98 

l.«7 

LS5 

&7» 

2.80 

8.98 

1.90 

L55 

8.26 

8.26 

3.03 

1918 


$4.76 
4.76 
4.76 
&86 
&36 
5l86 
£.86 
6.86 
5.86 
8l86 
&86 
5.36 


V'ootnote  continued  on  page  192. 
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HISTORY  OF  PRICES  DtTRING  TttB  WAK. 


that  iroji  and  steel  prices  were  fixed."  *  It  was  not  until  August  18, 
however,  that  any  definite  action  was  taken  in  the  matter,  and  on 
that  date  the  plan  (1)  to  stabilize  the  price  paid  for  crude  oil;  (2) 
to  maintain  the  continued  and  uninterrupted  flow  of  crude  oil  in  its 
present  channels  in  so  far  as  is  practicable  and  just  to  the  interests 
involved  through  the  voluntary  action  and  cooperation  of  the  indus- 
try itself  was  inaugurated.  This  system  of  voluntary  price  fixing 
was  nothing  more  than  a  voluntary  agreement  made  by  the  trad« 
whereby  the  prevailing  market  prices  were  to  be  c<mtinued  without 
increase,  and  premiums  were  to  be  limited  to  certain  fixed  maxima.' 
The  amount  allowed  for  premiums  varied  from  10  cents  per  barrel 
of  crude  oil  in  the  Appalachian  districts  to  $1.50  for  certain  parts  of 
the  Mid-Continent. 


Footnote  continued  fk^m  pago  101. 

RELATIVE  REALIZED  PRICES  OF  FUEL  OIL  JANUARY,  1918-DECEMBER,  1918. 


Month. 


January.... 
Felffuary . . 

March 

April 

.Hay. ....... 

June 

July 

Aumist 

September. 
October.... 
November. . 
December. . 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

125 

110 

90 

189 

217 

2» 

125 

110 

87 

189 

231 

91 

125 

110 

87 

189 

231 

91 

125 

97 

87 

175 

SI 

HI 

125 

90 

87 

1«2 

20O 

su 

97 

90 

87 

102 

aoo 

m 

97 

90 

87 

162 

20O 

ai 

97 

97 

114 

133 

238 

311 

97 

97 

127 

133 

228 

Sll 

97 

90 

134 

133 

228 

•  311 

97 

90 

162 

133 

228 

Sll 

110 

90 

189 

189 

228 

311 

*  The  solution  of  the  problemn  relatini?  to  petroleum  was  cent^^d  in  the  hands  of  tlie 
OU  DiTislon  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  which  was  established  on  Jan.  ^10,  1918,  witb 
Mr.  M.  L.  Requa  as  general  director.  From  the  very  beginning  hi»  placed  considerable  em- 
phasis upon  the  price  situation.  Through  his  efforts  the  problem  of  petroleum  prices  was 
fiettled  with  a  minimum  of  administrative  interference.  On  Apr.  25,  he  approached  tlie 
War  Industries  Board  with  the  request  that  action  be  taken  along  the  lines  adopted  for 
other  essential  commodities.  The  attitude  of  the  petroleum  industry  toward  this  matter 
Is  made  evident  in  the  fbllowing  extract,  from  Mr.  Requa's  letter  to  Mr.  Baruch : 

**  The  petroleum  war  service  commitee,  as  a  result  of  an  extended  conference  with  as 
on  the  subject  of  prices,  have  requested  that  prices  of  petroleum  products  be  fixed  ia 
the  same  way  that  steel  prices  were  fixed.  If  tbis  be  done,  it  will  greatly  simplify  tbe 
matter  of  allocation  of  purchases.'* 

No  action,  however,  w^h  taken  by  the  War  Industries  Board  at  this  time.  Agahi  ea 
July  16,  the  price-fixing  committee  was  asked  to  fix  the  price  of  fuel  oil,  especially  for 
Navy  purchases,  but  this  request  also  was  followed  by  no  action,  since  it  was  the  oplaiOB 
of  the  committee  that  adequate  power  to  regulate  prices  of  fuels  lay  in  the  hands  of  tbe 
Fuel  Administration. 

*  Many  small  refiners  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  certain  premiums  above  posted  market 
prices  of  crude  petroleum  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  suflBcient  supplies.  Mr.  R«qaa 
in  approving  the  plan  referred  to  these  premiums  and  their  relation  to  the  price  of 
petroleum  products  as  follows : 

**  I  want  first  to  say  that  it  is  the  understanding  of  this  department  that  the  pre- 
miums mentioned  are  to  be  maximum  and  are  not  to  be  paid  unless  absolutely  necessary; 
fire  not  to  be  used  in  Justification  for  a  demand  for  Increased  prices  for  refined 
products  and  that  prices  above  existing  posted  prices,  if  Justified  at  all,  can  only  be 
so  upon  the  score  of  existing  trade  practices  making  such  premiums  necessary  to  permit 
the  small  purchaser  to  secure  his  crude.  If  Government  control  and  direction  finally 
follow  as  a  national  need,  premiums,  I  believe,  will  be  entirely  wiped  out,  as  present 
posted  prices  are  in  themselves  ample  to  stimulate  and  encourage  production.** 

^loreover,  the  Industry  was  given  to  understand  that  should  the  occasion  arise  for  any 
'readjustments  in  the  prices  of  petroleum  products,  adequate  proof  of  such  necessity  would 
have  to  be  famished.     Mr.  Requa  goes  on  to  say : 

**  Broadly  speaking,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Fuel  Administration  Oil  Division  tbat 
further  advances  in  finished  products  will  not  be  necessary ;  but  sliould  it  prove  that 
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The  administration  of  this  agreement  was  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  trade  and  through  a  series  of  local  and  national  coni- 
mittees  all  points  of  issue  were  settled.  Appeal  to  Washington 
was  made  ^^  only  as  the  last  resort  after  all  means  of  settlement  had 
been  exhausted."  *  The  established  prices  were  to  affect  all  contracts 
existing  on  August  8  which  had  been  entered  into  after  May  17, 
1918,  and  were  to  be  in  force  until  November  1, 1918,  when  they  were 
further  extended  to  December  16.' 

The  Lice^^sixq  of  the  Petboleum  Industry. 

On  January  31,  1918,  a  presidential  proclamation  required  the 
licensing  of  ^'all  firms,  corporations,  and  associations  engaged  in  the 
business  of  both  manufacturing  and  distributing  fuel  oil"  whose  gross 
sales  were  more  than  100,000  barrels  per  year.  The  purpose  of  such 
licensing  appears  to  have  been  the  regulation  of  the  distribution  of 
fael  oil  in  order  that  various  essential  consumers  such  as  the  Kail- 
road  Administration,  the  Shipping  Board,  and  the  war  agencies 
might  have  sufficient  supplies  to  meet  their  needs.'  A  system  of  de- 
livery priorities  was  inaugurated  and  distributors  were  forbidden  to 
deliver  fuel  oil  to  any  customer  in  any  class  before  fulfilling  the  de- 
mands of  customers  in  those  classes  which  had  prior  rating. 

In  September  the  need  for  still  further  control  of  the  petroleum 
industry  led  to  the  licensing  of  virtually  all  members  of  the  trade 
with  the  exception  of  those  retailers  whose  sales  were  below  $100,000. 
Whereas  formerly  only  dealers  and  producers  of  fuel  oil  were  un- 
der direct  control,  now  all  importers,  manufacturers,  distributors, 
marketers,  and  transporters  of  petroleum  and  its  products  were 
placed  under  license.  Licensees  were  not  allowed  to  make  unjust 
profits  or  commissions  and  were  limited  even  in  the  storage  rates 
they  could  charge.  Eesales  and  the  cornering  of  supplies  were  for- 
bidden. Begulations  as  to  methods  of  manufacturing  gasoline 
were  also  put  in  force,  so  that  the  Army  and  Navy  might  have  suf- 
ficient supplies  of  the  type  necessary  for  their  operations ;  and  cer- 
tain refiners  were  compelled  to  produce  a  specified  proportion  of 
their  gasoline  in  accordance  with  Army  and  Navy  specifications. 

tliis  is  not  the  case  it  means  that  such  proof  must  be  carefully,  completely,  and  accurately 
made  and  presented  to  this  department  before  any  acquiescence  or  approval  can  be 
expected. 

'  See  letter  of  Mr.  Begua  to  BIr.  A.  C.  Bedford  of  the  national  petroleum  war  service 
committee  Aug:.  8,  1918. 

*The  prices  fixed  in  the  respective  fields  were:  Pennsylvania,  $4;  Illinois,  |2.32; 
Mld-Contlnoit,  $2.25;  Gulf,  $1.86;  California,  $1.26.  The  price  for  the  Gulf  fields  was 
later  increased  by  Mr.  Requa  to  $1.80  and  a  le-cent  per  barrel  increase  was  allowed 
for  Illinois.  An  Increase  was  also  allowed  In  the  late  summer  for  oils  mined  in  north 
Louisiana. 

*  Indeed,  the  order  of  the  Fuel  Administrator  establishing  the  rules  governing 
liceosees  engaged  in  Hie  distribution  of  fuel  oil  specifically  states : 

"These  rules  and  regulations  are  promulgated  •  •  •  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
an  adequate  supply  and  equitable  distribution  of  fuel  oil  for  the  purposes  vitally  essential 
to  the  national  security  and  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war." 

125547'— 20 13 
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The  Gasoline  Embbgenct. 

Even  licensing,  however,  did  not  meet  all  the  necessary  require- 
ments of  the  emergency.  Every  effort  had  been  made  toward  the 
production  and  marketing  of  more  crude  oil,  so  that  refiners  who 
had  been  compelled  constantly  to  increase  their  plants  might  be  as- 
sured adequate  supplies.  Yet  the  extended  use  of  motor  tracks, 
the  demands  of  our  submarine  chasers,  and  our  air  fleet  continued 
to  draw  more  and  more  upon  our  resources.  Our  gasoline  reserves 
were  being  depleted.  Talk  of  gasoline  allocation  for  essential  use 
became  rife,  and  conservation  data  were  distributed  far  and  wide. 
Finally,  beginning  September  1,  ^^  gasless  Sunday  "  was  inaugurated 
and  operators  of  gasoline-consuming  vehicles  east  of  the  Mississippi 
Biver  were  ^'requested"  to  refrain  from  using  gasoline  on  Sundays. 
In  addition  the  refinery  output  of  gasoline  was  restricted  as  far  as 
possible  to  essential  uses,  and  producers  under  the  license  regula- 
tions were  forbidden  to  make  deliveries  of  gasoline  to  any  cus- 
tomer until  all  orders  for  export  to  the  United  States  Army  or 
Navy  or  to  the  Allies  had  been  delivered.^ 

Control  and  Its  Effect  upon  Prices. 

The  signing  of  the  armistice,  followed  by  the  cancellation  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  put  an  almost  immediate  end  to  the  activities  of 
the  Oil  Division  of  the  Fuel  Administration  on  December  7.  On 
this  date  many  of  the  license  restrictions  were  removed  and  nine 
days  later  the  price  agreement  of  the  previous  summer  terminated. 
On  May  15,  1919,  all  restrictions  upon  the  petroleum  industry  were 
removed. 

The  leveling  effect  of  the  price  agreement  of  the  summer  of  1918 
is  prominently  brought  out  by  the  contrast  between  the  price  tend- 
encies of  both  crude  petroleum  and  its  most  important  products, 
gasoline  and  fuel  oil,  during  the  period  of  its  operation  and  beforo 
that  time.  Still  more  significant,  however,  is  the  comparison  between 
the  price  level  of  the  direct  petroleum  products  and  such  by-products 
as  paraffin  and  petrolatum. 

^  See  Fuel  Administration  order  gorerning  manufacturers  of  kerosene  and  gasoUnc 
Oct.  30,  1918. 

The  above  regulations  and  "  requests "  were  no  doubt  instrumental  in  alleriating  a 
situation  wbicb  had  become  exceedingly  acute*  as  is  evidenced  by  a  comparison  of  sup- 
plies on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  seyeral  months  of  the  early  autumn  in  1917  and  1918. 
Stocks  were  consistently  smaller  in  1918  than  in  the  preceding  year  in  spite  of  la- 
creased  production,  conseryation  measures,  and  the  direction  of  dlstribaUon. 

STOCKS  OF  OASOLmS  HELD  IN  THE  XTNITBD  STATES. 
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Date. 


Sept.  90. 
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1917 
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4.  THE  WAR  INDUSTRIES  BOARD. 

The  War  Industries  Board  was  the  industrial  pivot  about  which 
w&r-time  controls  turned.  From  an  idea,  and  then  a  committee 
within  the  Cooneil  of  Kational  Defense,  it  grew  quickly  into  the 
most  powerful  arm  of  the  President  for  converting  the  industries 
into  war  uses.  It  was  the  meeting  point  of  the  war  machine  and 
industry.  It  at  once  cleared  requirements  for  the  Government  war 
agencies,  allocated  to  the  trade 
the  output  of  commodities 
required  immediately  or  in  the 
future,  assigned  priority  of 
production  and  delivery  to 
war  materials,  curtailed  non- 
essential production,  conserved 
wasteful  production  by  vari- 
ous restrictions,  and  controlled 
prices.  The  ramifications  of 
these  controls,  within  the  Gov- 
enunent  and  out,  make  them 
relate  intimately  to  prices. 
The  price  control  exercised  by 
the  board  proper,  or  that  ex- 
ercised by  the  price-fixing 
committee,  can  not  be  dis- 
cussed without  first  under- 
standing the  relations  .of  these 
other  controls  over  industry. 

<i)  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A 
CONTROL  OVER  WAR  IN- 
DUSTRIES. 

The  growth  of  a  fuller  con- 
trol  over  industries  was  a  more 
gradual  thing  than  would 
seem  from  an  examination  simply  of  the  finished  moniunent.  The 
Government,  though  educated  in  the  doings  of  Europe  for  the 
three  years  previous,  had  not  appreciated  that  it  too  might  enter 
the  combat,  and  had  not  yet  prepared  itself  when  war  came.  The 
Cabinet,  high  officials  of  the  Government,  and  lower  officials,  went 
into  all-day  and  evening  conferences,  inside  the  Government  and 
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out,  to  learn  their  problem  and  solTe  it.  There  was  no  conTiction, 
aside  from  the  need  for  soldiers  and  ammunition,  that  pressed 
more  insistently  upon  the  Government  than  the  need  for  some 
form  of  control  over  industry.  The  gradual  evolution  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  war-time  industrial  control  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  nonmilitary  developments  within  the  Government.  A  full 
story  of  the  rise  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  which  was  the  center 
of  that  control,  falls  into  three  separate  parts:  (1)  The  early  work 
of  the  general  munitions  board,  the  committee  on  supplies,  and  the 
committee  on  raw  materials,  minerals  and  metals  within  the  Council 
of  National  Defense;  (2)  the  creation  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
within  the  Council  of  National  Defense  on  July  28,  1917;  (3)  and, 
finally,  the  creation  of  the  War  Industries  Board  as  an  independent 
organization  under  the  Overman  Act  on  May  28, 1918. 

The  Early  Work  or  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

A  comprehension  of  how  the  War  Industries  Board  came  into  its 
control  over  industry  can  not  be  had  without  tracing  its  earlier 
growth  from  a  mere  committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
to  an  independent  board.  The  Council  of  National  Defense  was  con- 
ceived, and  later  authorized  under  the  Army  appropriation  bill  of 
August  29,  1916,  simply  as  a  peace-time  body  to  work  broadly  upon 
preparedness  for  war.  The  act  itself  declared  it  to  be  established 
"  for  the  coordination  of  industries  and  resources  for  the  national 
security  and  welfare,"  and  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  "to  supervise  and  direct  investigations  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  the  heads  of  executive  de- 
partments as  to  the  location  of  railroads  with  reference  to  the 
frontier  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  render  possible  expeditious 
concentration  of  troops  and  supplies  to  points  of  defense;  the  coordi- 
nation of  military,  industrial,  and  commercial  purposes  in  the  loca- 
tion of  extensive  highways  and  branch  lines  of  railroad;  the  utiliza- 
tion of  waterways ;  the  mobilization  of  military  and  naval  resources 
for  defense ;  the  increase  of  domestic  production  of  articles  and  ma- 
terials essential  to  the  support  of  armies  and  of  the  people  during 
the  interruption  of  foreign  commerce;  the  development  of  seagoing 
transportation ;  data  as  to  amounts,  location,  method  and  means  of 
production,  and  availability  of  military  supplies ;  the  giving  of  in- 
formation to  producers  and  manufacturers  as  to  the  class  of  supplies 
needed  by  the  military  and  other  services  of  the  Government,  the 
requirements  relating  thereto,  and  the  creation  of  relations  which 
will  render  po&sible  in  time  of  need  the  immediate  concentration  and 
utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  Nation." 
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The  Council  of  National  Defense  (consisting  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor)  and  its  advisory  commission^  had  only  the  above 
general  powers,  as  a  basis  in  law.  for  the  structure  of  control  which 
it  later  built.* 

Our  determination  to  enter  upon  war  caught  the  country,  except 
for  the  paper-organized  Council  of  National  Defense,  quite  without 
a  Government  organism  to  assume  control  over  its  industries.  The 
need  for  an  organized  industrial  fabric,  moreover,  was  then  our 
paramount  one.  The  Allies  needed  our  munitions,  metals,  foods,  and 
manufactures  more  immediately  than  they  needed  our  men.  The 
Council  of  National  Defense,  thus  long  before  authorized  as  a  peace- 
time body,  was  formally  organized  on  March  3,  1917,  and  was  seized 
upon  as  the  best  available  organ  for  the  control  of  industry.  The 
council,  which  represented  virtually  the  President's  Cabinet,  with 
the  Secretary  of  War  acting  as  chairman,  and  the  advisory  commis- 
sion met  several  times  each  week  during  the  spring  after  our  en- 
trance into  war  and  planned  how  best  to  meet  the  war  emergencies. 
A  surprising  number  of  the  more  important  war  agencies  grew  out 
of  their  early  plans  and  their  early  committees.  The  Council  of 
National  Defense  made  the  initial  survey  of  the  food  problem  which 
developed  into  the  formation  of  a  Food  Administration;  it  created 
the  Aircraft  Production  Board  which  later  became  separate ;  it  cre- 
ated an  important  committee  on  coal  production  which  later  went 
into  the  Fuel  Administration ;  it  established  the  commercial  economy 
board;  and  the  munitions  standards  board.  But  the  three  most  im- 
portant committees  which  grew  up  under  the  newly  organized  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense,  and  those  which  relate  peculiarly  to  later 
price  control,  were  the  general  munitions  board,  the  committee  on 
supplies,  and  the  conmiittee  on  raw  materials,  minerals  and  metals. 

The  general  mwnitions  hoard. — The  general  munitions  board,  cre- 
ated on  March  31,  1917,  and  going  for  several  days  under  the  name 
of  the  purchasing  commission,  began  three  days  after  we*  entered  the 
war  to  coordinate  purchases  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  to  assist  them 
in  the  procurement  of  raw  materials,  and  to  assign  to  war  orders 
priorities  as  between  the  Government  departments  and  between  the 
Government  and  industry.    Since  the  board  was  destined  ultimately 


^Tbe  Council  of  National  Defense,  by  authority  of  the  statute,  appointed  an  advisory 
commission  of  7  members  wbo  administered  the  work  of  the  council,  as  follows :  Daniel 
Willard  (chairman),  transportation  and  communications;  Howard  E.  Coffin,  munitions 
and  manufacturing;  Julius  Rosenwald,  supplies;  Bernard  M.  Baroch,  raw  materials, 
minerals,  and  metals;  Hollis  Godfrey,  engineeriniT  A^d  education;  Samuel  Oompers,  labor: 
Franklin  Martin,  medicine  and  surgery. 

'See  section  2  of  H.  R.  17498,  known  as  the  Army  appropriation  act. 
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to  grow  into  the  War  Industries  Board,  it  is  of  peculiar  interest  to 
note  the  resolution  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense  creating  tlie 
general  munitions  board : 

Such  committee  shall  have  no  authority  at  this  time  to  issue  purchase  orders, 
make  contracts  or  bind  th^  Government  in  its  purchases ;  all  these  things  to 
be  done,  as  at  present,  by  the  respective  departments.  The  chairman  of  tbe 
committee,  however,  shall  have  authority  to  require,  when  necessary,  that  cer- 
tain (conflicting)  purchases  be  not  made  until  the  same,  with  a  full  statenieDt 
of  the  facts,  have  been  submitted  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  War  and  Navy.* 

The  general  munitions  board,  moreover,  at  its  initial  meeting  con- 
ceived as  its  purpose — 

to  assume  the  prompt  equipping  and  arming  with  the  least  possible  disadjust- 
ment of  normal  industrial  conditions,  of  whatever  forces  may  be  called  into  the 
service  of  the  country.  The  immediate  efforts  of  the  board  will  be  directed  on 
lines  calculated  to  coordinate  the  making  of  purchases  by  the  Army  and  Navy ; 
to  assist  in  the  acquirement  of  raw  materials  and  of  manufacturing  facilities; 
and  to  establish  the  precedence  of  orders  between  the  departments  of  War 
and  of  the  Navy  and  between  the  military  and  industrial  needs  of  the  country.' 

A  perusal  of  the  original  minutes  of  the  general  munitions  board 
shows  that  the  board,  despite  its  assigned  narrower  task,  became 
peculiarly  concerned  with  prices  and  their  informal  control.  The 
board  attacked,  and  virtually  eliminated,  competitive  bidding  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  for  the  same  materials.  It  developed  policies  for 
the  procurement  of  commodities  required  by  war  agents.  It  recog- 
nized from  the  outset  that  the  Government,  if  it  procured  the  esti- 
mated requirements,  was  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  cutting 
down  some  and  directing  much  of  the  industrial  output,  clearing 
all  Government  requirements  over  one  table,  and  assigning  priority 
of  production  and  delivery  to  war  materials.  It  helped  to  develop 
sources  for  rifles  and  other  small  arms,  machine  guns,  ordnance, 
ammunition,  gun  forgings,  carriages,  limbers,  caissons,  forge  wagons, 
military  vehicles,  steel  helmets,  armor-piercing  shells,  surgical  sup- 
plies, optical  glass  and  gauges,  tools,  and  dies.  Especial  progress 
was  made  toward  the  production  of  the  estimated  requirements  (gun 
forgings,  small  arms,  ammunition,  lumber  for  Army  vehicles,  and 
machine  guns)  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  real  beginnings  of  the 
price-control  problem  came  with  the  purchase  of  these  materials, 
when  the  general  munitions  board  advised  the  military  departments 
how  to  determine  prices  and  itself  considered  whether  prices  should 
be  made  a  flat  rate  to  the  Government,  or  based  upon  cost  plus  a 
percentage  of  profit. 

^  The  general  munitions  board  began  woik  on  Apr.  9,  1917,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Frank  A.  Scott,  and  by  June  30  was  composed  of  17  representatlTes  from  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  and  6  other  clTillans. 

*  See  minutes  of  general  munitions  board  for  Apr.  9,  1917. 
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No  doubt  the  first  important  recognition,  or  grant  of  authority, 
which  enabled  the  general  munitions  board  to  influence  prices  was 
that  given  on  April  17, 1917,  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  then  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense : 

The  general  munitions  board,  having  been  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  and  having  been  called  upon  to  perform,  among  other  duties, 
that  of  determining  what  are  fair  and  Just  prices  to  be  paid  by  the  Government 
for  munitions  and  related  supplies,  I  authorize  the  general  munitions  board 
to  act  on  questions  Involving  the  determination  of  fair  and  Just  prices  for 
munitions  and  related  supplies,  when  called  to  do  so  by  a  Department  head/ 

This  edict  gave  the  munitions  board,  in  so  far  as  it  could  win  coop- 
eration from  any  Government  department,  a  free  hand  to  determine 
upon  and  recommend  ^'  fair  and  just "  prices  for  war  materials. 

An  inquiry,  at  a  very  early  date,  was  made  by  the  general  muni- 
tions board  into  the  more  technical  questions  of  how  to  determine 
"fair  and  just"  prices  and  what  understanding  was  to  be  made 
with  the  trade,  pending  that  determination  for  purchases  needed 
immediately.  The  board  after  a  time,  concluded  that  where  a  flat 
rate  could  not  be  agreed  upon  a  cost  plus  percentage  basis  should  be 
followed.*  It  frequently  happened  that  certain  purchases  were  re- 
quired so  promptly  that  deliveries  were  delayed  awaiting  the  de- 
tennination  of  a  fair  price.  The  board,  in  order  to  hasten  deliveries, 
was  authorized  in  such  cases  to  assure  the  manufacturers  a  price  of 
actual  cost  plus  10  per  cent  of  profit."  That  general  practice  was 
often  followed,  in  a  modified  form,  in  the  later  price  fixing. 


^  Minntes  of  general  manltiODs  board  for  Apr.  17,  1917. 

'  The  general  miinitlons  board,  after  bearing  the  report  of  its  price  committee,  adopted 
the  foUowlng  policy  on  Apr.  25,  1917 : 

That  whenever  experience  or  public  or  competiUve  quotations  make  it  possible  for 
the  department  to  be  assured  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  price,  a  straight  price  method 
it  to  be  preferred. 

In  cases  where  a  flat  price  can  not  be  agreed  upon,  it  is  suggested  that  a  cost  plus 
percentage  basis  be  followed ;  the  method  of  figuring  cost  to  be  the  one  laid  down  in  the 
present  law  proTlding  for  the  payment  of  a  munitions  tax. 

In  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  use  the  cost  plus  percentage  basis,  but  where  the 
GoTemment  and  contractor  are  already  aware  of  a  fair  %verage  cost  for  producing  the 
article  the  method  might  be  cost  plus  percentage,  providing  that  if  the  cost  falls  below 
the  average  amount  prescribed,  the  contractor  shall  receive  half  of  the  saring.  If  the 
cost  passes  above  the  amount  prescribed,  half  the  excess  will  be  deducted  from  the 
contractor's  percentage  of  profit. 

'The  minutes  of  the  general  munitions  board  for  May  5,  1917.  show  the  following 
resolution  made  then  a  policy  by  the  board : 

"*  Retolved,  That  where  prices  of  material,  machinery,  manufactured  articles,  etc., 
named  by  the  manufacturers  are  in  excess  of  those  recently  paid  for  similar  material, 
and  iHrompt  action  is  necessary  'to  prevent  delay  in  actual  work  of  manufacture,  the 
orders  for  such  material  may  be  placed  Immediately  with  such  manufacturers  and  the 
actual  prices  to  be  paid  settled  after  further  investigation,  provided  that  the  manu- 
facturer is  assured  of  a  price  of  actual  cost  plus  10  per  cent  after  submitting  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  data  as  to  items  controlling  increase  in  cost  and  an  aflldavit  as 
to  accuracy  of  data." 
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Another  important  step  toward  the  final  plan  of  price  control 
was  the  authorization  given  hy  the  munitions  board  for  its  sub- 
committee (on  prices)  to  "  fix  specific  prices  "  in  cases  of  emergency. 
The  writing  of  that  informal  power  into  its  minute  book,  though 
without  any  authority  in  statute,  was  a  leap  peculiarly  significant 
as  paving  the  way  to  future  control.  This  resolution  of  the  general 
munitions  board,  adopted  May  1,  1917,  says: 

That  all  questions  refmnling  prices  be  laid  before  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Ixmrd,  except  in  cases  where  specific  power  is  delegated  by  the  board.  How- 
«'ver,  in  case  of  emergency  the  chairman  shall  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  empowered 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  fix  specific  prices. 

The  more  or  less  formal  records  of  the  general  munitions  board 
quite  apart  from  the  many  unwritten  tales  that  are  passed  from  ear 
to  ear,  show  clearly  that  the  beginnings  of  price  control  date  back 
not  only  before  the  creation  of  the  price-fixing  committee  but  be- 
fore the  creation  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  The  general  muni- 
tions board,  created  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense  on  March 
31,  1917,  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  war  purchases,  of  its  own 
initiative  concerned  itself  with  prices.  It,  without  the  authority  of 
a  statute,  studied  how  prices  ought  to  be  controlled  and,  more  and 
more,  assumed  an  informal  control  over  them.  The  policies  then 
elaborated  comprehend  to  a  surprising  degree  the  essentials  of  the 
later  price  control. 

The  committee  on  supplies. — ^The  Council  of  National  Defense, 
two  months  before  we  declared  war,  created  a  committee  on  supplies 
to  advise  with  the  purchasing  officers  of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments and  to  help. them  coordinate  their  requirements  for  clothing, 
equipment,  and  subsistence. 

This  committee,  one  of  the  first  seriously  to  give  its  attention  to 
the  question  of  stabilizing  prices,  was  the  first  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  abandon  the  peace-time  Army  and  Navy  practice 
of  advertising  for  bids.  It  believed  that  advertisements  for  enor- 
mous quantities  of  staples  would  disturb  industry  and  stimulate  the 
inflation  of  prices.  This  change  effected,  the  Government  was  en- 
abled to  go  over  the  heads  of  the  middlemen  directly  to  the  manu- 
facturers for  its  purchases.  In  the  past,  when  these  middlemen  heard 
of  proposed  Government  purchases,  they  commonly  secured  options 
in  advance  upon  such  supplies  and  then  quoted  them  to  the  Grovern- 
ment  at  increased  prices. 

The  committee  on  supplies  organized  various  subcommittees  from 
every  trade  (notably  cotton  goods,  woolen  goods,  knit  goods,  shoes, 
leather  equipment,  and  canned  goods),  which  later  were  made  into 
commodity  sections  and  assisted  materially  in  the  turning  of  manu- 
facturing plants  into  Government  uses. 
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The  committee,  in  a  word,  concerned  itself  primarily  with  com- 
modities difficult  to  secure  because  of  the  elccessive  requirements 
of  the  Government,  shortage  of  raw  material  involved  in  their 
manu&cture,  or  of  the  competition  for  civilian  uses.  It  opened  a 
way  to  later  price  control,  in  a  sense,  by  its  experience  at  securing 
options,  the  ^  pegging  '^  of  prices  by  various  informal  methods,  the 
allocation  of  requirements  to  the  industry,  and  by  the  reduction  of 
competition  between  Grovemment  departments  for  the  same  goods.* 

The  committee  on  raw  materials^  mmeralsj  and  metals, — ^The  com- 
mittee on  raw  materials,  minerals,  and  metals  under  the  direction 
of  Bernard  M,  Baruch,  which  was  the  nucleus  about  which  the  com- 
modity sections  of  the  War  Industries  Board  later  grew,  was  created 
to  survey  the  supply  of  raw  materials  available  for  our  own  and 
allied  uses.  The  European  war  needs,  prior  to  our  entrance  into 
war,  had  exhausted  many  of  our  surplus  stocks  and  our  prewar  busi- 
ness contracts  had  tied  up  immense  quantities  of  the  remaining 
stocks.  Those  limitations,  coupled  with  the  reduction  in  shipping 
space  for  imports,  made  the  proUem  before  the  Baruch  committee 
one  of  the  niiost  pressing  of  that  time. 

It  soon  became  apparent  to  the  committee  on  raw  materials,  min- 
erals, and  metals,  after  several  initial  inquiries,^  that  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  Government  and  allied  commodity  needs  would  require 
a  thorough-going  organization  of  industry.  Mr.  Baruch,  himself  a 
man  of  business  viewpoint,  put  supreme  confidence  in  widely  re- 
spected business  men  and  organized  a  series  of  cooperative  com- 
mittees under  their  leadership.  It  was  largely  through  these  early 
contacts  with  the  trade  that  he,  and  his  committee,  were  able  to 
strike  agreements  for  the  placement  of  Government  orders  at  lower 
than  market  prices.  The  committee  gave  marked  impetus  to  the 
later  work  by  the  prompt  organization  of  commodity  committees  for 
the  alcohol,  aluminum,  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  asbestos, 
magn^a,  roofing,  brass,  cement,  chemicals,  copper,  lead,  lumber, 
mica,  nickel,  oil,  rubber,  steel,  and  steel  products,  and  zinc  indus- 
tries.' The  chief  services,  perhaps,  of  these  conmiodity  committees 
as  a  working  part  of  the  raw  materials  committee,  were  their  help 
in  providing  trade  information  relative  to  supplies,  their  technical 
advice  pertaining  to  the  procurement  of  requirements,  and  their 
ability  to  hasten  deliveries. 

'  These  data  are  taken  from  the  first  annual  report  of  the  ronndl  of  National  Defense 
for  the  year  ended  June  80,  1917. 

'The  committee  studied  the  situation  relative  to  the  more  important  import  articles 
Ntch  as  nitrates,  pyrites,  rubber,  mica,  tin,  platlnnm,  and  palm  oil. 

'  Adrisory  committees  were  also  appointed  to  cover  large  numbers  of  the  various  special 
coDstitnent  fields,  as,  for  example,  in  respect  to  the  following  products:  Pig  iron,  iron 
ore,  tin  plate,  sheet  steel,  wire  rope,  malleable  castings,  ferroalloys,  tubular  products, 
cold-rolled  and  cold-drawn  steel,  pig  Iron,  wire  products,  and  scrap  iron  and  ste^. 
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The  foregoing  beginnings  of  industrial  control  form  a  background 
of  all  control  over  prices  later  exercised  by  the  War  Industries 
Board.  The  committee  on  raw  materials  early  recognized  the  need 
for  stabilization  of  the  market  and  for  the  purchase  of  Gfovemment 
requirements  at  reasonable  prices.  The  committee  itself,  for  example, 
as  early  as  March,  1917,  arranged  informally  for  the  purchase  of 
45,000,000  pounds  of  copper  at  16f  cents  at  a  time  when  the  prevailing 
market  price  was  35  cents.  Soon  afterwards  a  trade  agreement  was 
made  W  the  purchase  of  500,000  tons  of  steel  at  a  price  over  one- 
third  below  the  market  price;  and  large  purchases  of  zinc  and  lead 
were  also  bought  at  like  reductions.  The  committee,  through  the 
cooperative  subcommittee  on  lumber,  "  pegged  "  lumber  prices  below 
the  prevailing  market  and  effected  an  estimated  saving  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  $10,000,000.*  These  and  other  similar  agreements  all,  it 
should  be  emphasized,  were  of  a  highly  informal  character.  But, 
as  such  perhaps,  they  served  the  more  to  impress  the  Government  and 
the  trade  with  a  confidence  im  prices  jointly  made.  That  belief, 
whether  for  better  or  worse,  played  a  leading  role  in  the  subsequent 
system  of  price  control. 

The  War  Industeies  Boabd  Created  Under  the  CJouncil  on  Jixlt  28,  1917. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense,  recognizing  shortly  the  need 
for  a  broader  control  over  industry,  created  the  War  Industries 
Board  on  July -28,  1917.  The  creation  of  the  new  board,  approved 
by  the  President,  emphasized  simply  the  urgency  for  more  control 
than  the  general  munitions  board,  the  committee  on  supplies,  and 
the  committee  on  raw  materials,  minerals  and  metals  had  been  ex- 
ercising. It,  therefore,  was  empowered  to  exercise  control  over  more 
industries  than  had  the  general  munitions  board  and  to  take  over 
bodily  the  whole  of  the  committee  on  supplies,  and  that  on  raw  ma- 
terials with  the  numerous  commodity  committees  under  it.*  In  these 
three  early  committees  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  the  newly 
created  War  Industries  Board  had  its  nucleus. 

The  official  announcement  of  the  creation  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  declared  that  it  was  to  act  "as  a  clearing  house  for  the 
war-industry  needs  of  the  Government,  determine  the  most  effective 
ways  of  meeting  them,  and  the  best  means  and  methods  of  increasing 
production,  including  the  creation  or  extension  of  industries  de- 
manded by  the  emergency,  the  sequence  and  relative  urgency  of  the 


^  These  data  are  SPt  forth  in  the  flrBt  annual  report  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, IsBired  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917. 

«Mr.  Frank  A.  Scott,  who  had  been  chairman  of  the  general  munitions  board  of  the 
council,  was  retained  as  chairman  of  the  new  board.  The  chairmanbhip,  later  in  tiie 
fall,  was  firlven  to  Mr.  Daniel  Willard. 
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needs  of  the  different  Government  services,  and  consider  price  fac- 
tors.'' The  board,  under  this  definition  of  powers,  after  taking  juris- 
diction over  the  work  of  the  various  advisory  committees  on  raw 
materials  and  supplies,  within  a  few  months  re-formed  those  com- 
mittees into  what  later  became  commodity  sections.^ 

The  appointment  of  Chmrman  Baruch.—PL  noteworthy  reorgani- 
zation of  the  internal  work  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  and  one 
which  went  far  toward  placing  it  upon  its  final  basis,  occurred  when 
Uie  Presddent  asked  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch  to  become  its  chairman 
on  March  4, 1918.  The  President  had  by  then  become  impressed  with 
the  need  for  even  a  more  far-reaching  control  over  industry  than 
the  law  specifically  provided  or  than  had  been  yet  exercised  by  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  or  the  7-month-old  War  Industries 
Board.  He,  therefore,  upon  the  apointment  of  Mr.  Baruch,  redefined 
the  functions  of  the  board  and  read  into  them  a  number  of  sweeping 
war  powers.  This  broad  survey  of  powers  to  be  exercised  made  Mr. 
Baruch  ^Hhe  general  eye  of  all  supply  departments  in  the  field  of 
industry,"  responsible  to  anticipate  prospective  requirements  of  the 
Government  and  to  turn  the  full  capacity  of  the  country  to  their 
production.  It  made  his  board  responsible  to  create  new  facilities 
and  to  find  new  sources  of  supply;  to  advise  the  Government  pur- 

>  There  foHows  a  statement  in  fall  of  the  ofBclal  outline  of  the  powers  and  organi- 
ntioiis  of  the  War  Industries  Board  aa  created  on  July  28,  1917 : 

The  board  will  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  war-Industry  needs  of  the  €k>vemment« 
determine  the  most  effective  ways  of  meeting  them,  and  the  best  means  and  methods  of 
Increasing  production,  including  the  creation  or  extension  of  industries  demanded  by  the 
emergency,  the  seqwAice  and  relatlTe  urgency  of  the  needs  of  the  different  Government 
SMTices,  and  consider  price  ftictors  and,  in  the  first  instance,  the  industrial  and  labor 
aspects  of  problems  Inyolved  and  the  general  questions  affecting  the  purchase  of 
commodities. 

Of  tills  board  Mr.  Baruch  will  give  his  attention  particularly  to  raw  materials,  Mr. 
Bn>oking8  to  finished  products,  and  Mr.  Lovett  to  matters  of  priority.  These  three 
members,  in  association  with  Mr.  Hoover  so  far  as  foodstuffs  are  involved,  will  con- 
itltote  a  commission  to  arrange  purchases  in  accordance  with  the  general  policies  formu- 
Itted  and  approved. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  and  the  advisory  commission  will  continue  un- 
changed and  will  discharge  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  law.  The  committees  here- 
tofore created  immediately  subordinate  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  namely, 
labor,  transportation  and  communication,  shipping,  medicine  and  surgery,  women's  de- 
fense work,  cooperation  with  State  councils,  research  and  Inventions,  engineering  and 
education,  commercial  economy,  administration  and  statistics*  and  inland  transportation, 
will  continue  their  activities  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  council.  Those  whose 
work  is  related  to  the  duUes  of  the  War  Industries  Board  will  cooperate  with  it.  The 
iobcommittees  advising  on  particular  industries  and  materials,  both  raw  and  finished, 
heretofore  created,  will  also  continue  in  existence  and  be  available  to  furnish  assistance 
to  the  War  Industries  Board.  The  purpose  of  this  action  is  to  expedite  the  work  of  the 
Govemment,  to  furnish  needed  assistance  to  the  departments  enga^d  in  making  war 
porehases,  to  devolve  clearly  and  definitely  the  important  tasks  indicated  upon  represen- 
tatlTes  of  the  Government  not  interested  in  commercial  and  industrial  activities  with 
which  they  wUl  be  called  upon  to  deal,  and  to  make  clear  that  there  is  total  disassocla- 
tion  of  the  Industrial,  committees  from  the  actual  arrangement  of  purchases  on  behalf 
of  the  Government.  It  will  lodge  responsibility  for  effective  action  as  definitely  as  is 
posslMe  under  existlnsr  law.  It  does  not  minimize  or  dispense  with  the  splendid  service 
which  representatives  of  industry  and  labor  have  so  unselfishly  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government. 
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chasing  agents  relative  to  prices  that  ought  to  be  paid;  and  to  de- 
termine priorities  in  production  and  delivery.  It  is  of  especial  inter- 
est that  in  this  letter  the  President  asked  Mr.  Baruch,  as  chairman, 
to  be  governed  in  his  determination  of  prices  by  a  committee  sitting 
with  him,  and  consisting  of  members  of  the  board  charged  with  the 
study  of  raw  materials  and  manufactured  products,  the  labor  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  board,  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  the  Fuel  Administrator.* 


» There  follows  a  copy  in  full  of  the  letter  written  to  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch  from 
the  White  House  on  Mar.  4,  1918,  and  redefining  the  work  to  he  done  by  the  War  In- 
duRtrles  Board  under  his  chairmanship : 

My  Dear  Mr.  Baruch:  I  am  writing  to  ask  if  you  will  not  accept  appointment  as 
chairman  of  the  War  Induslries  Board,  and  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  at  the  same 
time  of  outlining  the  functions,  the  conatitutlan,  and  action  of  the  board  as  I  think  they 
should  now  be  established. 

The  functions  of  the  board  should  be: 

(1)  The  creation  of  new  facilities  and  the  disclosing.  If  necpssary  tho  openinir  "p, 
of  new  or  additional  sources  of  supply ; 

(2)  The  conversion  of  existing  facilities,  where  necessary,  to  new  ur<»8; 

(3)  The  8tndloU8  conservation  of  resources  and  facilities  by  scientific,  commercial,  and 

Industrial  economies; 

(4)  Advice  to  the  several  purchasing  agencies  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  the 
prices  to  be  i>aid ; 

(6)  The  determination,  wherever  necessary,  of  priorities  of  produvtion  and  of  delivery 
and  of  the  proportions  of  any  given  agencies  when  the  supply  of  that  article  is  in- 
suiflcient,  either  temporarily  or  permanenUy ; 

(6)  The  making  of  purchases  for  the  Allies. 

The  board  should  be  constituted  as  at  present  and  should  retain  as  far  as  necessary 
and  so  far  aH  consistent  with  the  character  and  purposes  of  the  reorganization,  its 
present  advisory  agencies,  but  the  ultimate  decision  of  all  questions,  except  the  de- 
termination of  prices,  should  rest  always  with  the  chairman,  the  other  members  acting 
in  a  cooperative  and  advisory  capacity.  The  further  organisation  of  advice  I  will  io- 
dicate  below. 

In  the  determination  of  priorities  or  production,  when  it  Is  not  possible  to  have  the 
full  supply  of  any  article  that  is  needed  produced  at  once,  the  chairman  should  be 
assisted,  and  so  far  as  practicable  guided,  by  the  present  priorities  organixation  or  its 
equivalent. 

In  the  determination  of  priorities  of  delivery,  when  they  must  be  determined,  he  shonld 
be  assisted  when  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  present  advisory  priorltiea  organisation,  by 
the  advice  and  cooperation  of  a  committee  constituted  for  the  purpose  and  consisting 
of  official  representatives  of  the  Food  Administration,  the  Fuel  Administration,  the 
Railway  Administration,  the  Shipping  Board,  and  the  War  Trade  Board,  in  order  that 
when  a  priority  of  delivery  has  been  determined  there  may  be  common,  consist^it,  and 
concerted  action  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

In  the  determination  of  prices  the  chairman  should  be  governed  by  the  adyice  of  a 
committee  consisting,  besides  himself,  of  the  members  of  the  board  immediately  charged 
with  the  study  of  raw  materials  and  of  manufactured  products,  of  the  labor  member 
of  the  board,  or  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  chairman  of  the 
Tariff  CommlKsion,  and  the  Fuel  Administrator. 

The  chairman  should  be  constantly  and  systematically  informed  of  all  contracts,  pur- 
chases, and  deliveries,  in  order  that  he  may  have  always  before  him  a  schematiaed  an- 
alysis of  the  progress  of  business  In  the  several  supply  divisions  of  the  Qovernment  in  all 
departments. 

The  duties  of  the  chairman: 

(1)  To  act  for  the  Joint  and  several  benefit  of  all  supply  d^artments  of  the  Oov- 
ernment ; 

(2)  To  let  alone  what  is  being  successfully  done  and  interfere  as  little  as  po(«stible 
with  the  present  normal  processes  of  purchases  and  delivery  in  the  several  departments : 

(3)  To  guide  and   assist  wherever  the  need  tov  guidance  or  assistance   may  be  re- 
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The  Wab  Industries  Board  Made  Independent  Under  the  Overman  Act  on 

May  28,  1918. 

A  still  further  independence  was  given  the  War  Industries  Board 
on  May  28,  1918,  when,  by  the  authority  of  the  Overman  Act,  the 
President  separated  the  board  from  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
There  were,  it  appears,  no  additional  powers  over  industry  granted 
to  the  board  in  law  or  in  proclamation  by  virtue  of  its  new  inde- 
pendent status.  It  was  set  apart  from  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, and  given  its  independence,  by  an  Executive  order.  But  that 
order  did  not  itself,  nor  did  any  accompanying  proclamation,  set  up 
new  functions  or  powers.  The  order,  indeed,  specifically  referred  to 
the  previous  letter  written  to  Mr.  Baruch  on  March  4,  1918,  and  de- 
clared that  the  functions,  duties,  and  powers  of  the  War  Industries 
Board,  as  outlined  there,  ^^  shall  be  and  hereby  are  continued  in  full 
force  and  effect." 

(fl)  THB  POWERS  AND  POLICIES  OF  THE  WAR  INDUSTRIES  BOARD. 

A  search  after  the  powers  and  policies  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
leads  to  such  a  dearth  of  material  that  it  is  curious  how  industry 
was  put  under  control  so  easily.  That  board,  though  charged  with 
the  control  of  all  industry  save  food  and  fuel,  had  a  more  doubtful 
statutory  basis  for  pushing  rigid  control  policies  than  any  other  war 
board.  It  had  fewer  specific  powers  in  law  than  either  of  the  boards 
responsible  for  controlling  simply  the  food  and  fuel  phases  of  in- 
dustry respectively.  But,  despite  all,  the  War  Industries  Board 
gradually  assumed  the  functions  of  coordinating  Government  pur- 
chases and  of  maintaining  a  widespread  and  effective  control  over 
industry.  It  is  of  interest  to  trace  the  basis  in  law  for  all  of  this 
war-time  control,  the  policy  of  control  which  Mr.  Baruch  sponsored, 
the  scheme  of  organization  he  administered,  and  finally,  the  relation 
which  the  work  of  the  board  itself  bore  to  the  regulation  of  prices. 

vealcd:  for  ezampip,   in  the  Allocation   of  contracts,   In   obtaining   access  to   materials 
In  anj  way  preempted,  or  in  the  disclosure  of  Rources  of  supply ; 

(4)  To  determine  what  is  to  be  done  when  there  Is  any  competitive  or  other  conflict  of 
interest  between  departments  in  the  matter  of  supplies;  for  example,  when  there  is  not 
a  soffideot  Im'medtate  supply  for  all  and  there  must  be  a  decision  as  to  priority  of  need  or 
dellTwy,  or  when  there  is  competition  for  the  same  sources  of  manufacture  or  supply,  or 
vben  contracts  hare  not  been  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  advantat^e  of  the  full 
pndBcUTc  capacity  of  the  country ; 

(5)  To  see  that  contracts  and  deliyeries  are  followed  up  where  such  assistance  as  is 
indicated  under  (3)  and  (4)  above  has  proved  necessary ; 

i6)  To  anticipate  the  prospective  needs  of  the  several  supply  departments  of  the 
Government  and  their  feasible  adjustment  to  the  industry  of  the  country  as  far  In  ad- 
Ttnce  as  possible.  In  order  that  as  definite  an  outlook  and  opportunity  for  plnnnluK 
ss  pcsaible  may  be  afforded  the  business  men  of  the  country. 

In  brief,  he  should  act  as  the  general  eye  of  all  supply  departments  in  the  field  of 

iBduMtry. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  WooDKOW  Wilson. 
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Its  Basis  in  Law. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  all  of  the  basic  powers  that  were  pven 
to,  and  taken  by,  the  War  Industries  Board  to  authorize  its  controls. 
The  mandates  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  with  scarcely  a  single 
exception,  were  accepted  throughout  the  Nation,  as  authoritative 
arrangements  for  the  general  good,  without  question  as  to  the  author- 
ity upon  which  they  were  issued.  The  war-time  spirit  of  the  countrj- 
and  its  industry  was,  in  the  main,  weapon  enough  to  enforce  any 
regulation  necessary  for  the  common  weal.  But,  withal,  the  com- 
pulsory forces  behind  the  war-industry  controls  exercised  by  the 
board  were  not  altogether  lacking.  They  came,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, from  the  Army  appropriation  act,  which  was  made  law  on 
August  29, 1916  and  authorized  the  creation  of  a  Council  of  National 
Defense;  the  President's  well  known  letter  of  March  4,  1918;  the 
Overman  Act ;  and  other  grants  of  lesser  importance.* 

The  Army  appropriation  act,  of  which  the  pertinent  section  was 
analyzed  earlier  in  the  chapter,  authorized  the  creation  of  a  Council 
of  National  Defense.*  It  was  ^ven  power  to  investigate  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  and  heads  of  the  executive  departments 
in  matters  relating  to  the  location  of  railroads  to  help  concentrate 
troops  and  supplies  most  expeditiously ;  the  coordination  of  military, 
industrial,  and  commercial  purposes  in  the  location  of  highways; 
the  utilization  of  waterways ;  the  increase  of  domestic  production  of 
articles  and  materials  essential  to  the  support  of  armies  and  of  the 
people  during  the  interruption  of  foreign  commerce;  the  develop- 
ment of  sea-going  transportation;   data  as  to  amounts,  location, 


^A  brief  digest  Is  here  given  of  the  variotu  Btatotes  from  which  the  War  Industriei 
Board  claimed  power  to  enforce  its  mandates  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  act  (39  Stat.,  619)  authorisHMl  the  President  to  take 
possession  and  assume  control  of  systems  of  transportation.  The  naval  emergency  fnnd 
act  (39  Stat,  1168)  authorized  the  requisition  of  raw  materials  for  the  Navy  and,  la  so 
far  aa  they  pertained  to  aircraft,  for  the  Army.  The  emergency  shipping  fund  set  (40 
Stat.,  182)  autliorised  requisition  of  materials  for  ships ;  the  food  control  act  (40  Stat, 
276)  granted  requlsltory  powers  over  foods,  fuels,  and  other  supplies  necessary  to  the 
support  of  the  Army,  the  maintenance  of  the  Navy,  or  any  other  public  use  connected 
with  the  common  defense,  over  storage  facilities  for  supplies,  over  plants  for  the  pro- 
duction of  such  supplies,  over  plants  for  production  or  merchandising  of  coal  and  coke, 
and  over  distUled  spirits.  A  power  of  compulsory  order  with  penalties  for  refusal  wm 
granted  in  the  national  defense  act  (39  Stat,,  166).  These,  with  various  powers  of 
regulation  and  license  granted  in  the  food  and  fuel  acts,  the  espionage  and  tradhig- 
with-the-enemy  act  (40  Stat.,  225;  and  40  Stat.,  411),  and  the  power  of  regulation  of 
prices  granted  in  the  former  act.  and  of  priori Ues  in  transportation  under  the  priority 
in  transportation  act  of  Aug.  10,  1917 — lodged  in  various  agencies  of  the  OovernmeDt 
such  power  to  vitalize  governmental  preferences  in  particular  fields  as  to  render  a  com- 
plete system  of  such  preferences  practicable.  While  these  powers  were  not  givea  to 
the  War  Industries  Board  in  specific  statutory  terms,  by  close  cooperation  between 
the  agencies  to  which  they  were  granted,  and  by  the  transfer  of  power  to  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  under  the  Overman  Act,  the  whole  legislative  mechanism  was  amply 
sufficient  to  have  enforced  the  execution  of  all  directions  that  were  given. 

'That  section,  quoted  earlier  In  the  chapter,  is  Section  2,  H.  B.  17498. 
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methods,  and  means  of  the  production  of  military  supplies ;  inform- 
ing the  producers  and  manufacturers  what  classes  of  supplies  are 
required  by  the  Government;  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  study 
&t  hand,  most  important  of  all,  ^  the  creation  of  relations  which  will 
render  possible  in  time  of  need  the  immediate  concentration  and 
utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  nation."  It  was  primarily  under 
this  last  general  grant  of  power  that  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense found  statutory  authority  for  setting  up,  as  a  part  of  it,  a  so- 
called  War  Industries  Board.^ 

The  Army  appropriation  act,  authorizing  the  parent  coimcil, 
gave  it  power  specifically  to  do  no  more  than  "supervise  and  direct 
investigations  and  make  reconunendations  to  the  President  and  the 
heads  of  executive  departments.'^  The  War  Industries  Board,  as 
a  creature  of  the  council,  had  no  leg  in  law  more  firm  to  stand  upon 
than  that  early  fragmentary  power  given  during  peace  time. 

More  specific  far,  if  not  more  basic,  than  the  clauses  of  the  Army 
appropriation  act  were  the  functions  which  the  President  inter- 
preted under  it  in  his  letter  of  March  4,  1918.  That  letter,  writ- 
ten by  authority  of  the  above  act  and  his  general  war  powers,  was 
the  immediate  and  most  definite  of  all  grants  of  power  made  to  the 
War  Industries  Board.  In  it,  after  appointing  a  new  chairman 
of  the  board,  he  redefined  its  functions  to  include  the  creation  of 
new  facilities  and  disclosing  new  sources  of  supply;  conversion  of 
existing  facilities  to  new  uses;  conservation  of  resources  and  facili- 
ties by  scientific,  commercial  and  industrial  economies;  advice  to 
the  Government  purchasing  agents  with  regard  to  prices  to  be  paid ; 
the  determination  of  priorities  in  production  and  delivery  where 
necessary;  and  the  making  of  purchases  for  the  Allies.  Then 
apart  from  the  above  powers  and  duties  assigned  by  him  to  the 
board  as  a  whole,  the  President  made  it  the  duty  of  the  chairman 
to  act  for  the  joint  and  several  benefit  of  all  supply  departments  of 
the  Government;  to  guide  and  assist  in  allocation  of  contracts,  in 
obtaining  access  to  materials,  the  finding  of  new  supplies  or  what- 
ever need  may  be  revealed;  to  determine  how  to  eliminate  conflict 
of  interest  between  departments  in  the  matter  of  supplies;  to  see 
that  contracts  and  deliveries  are  followed  up;  to  anticipate  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Government  and  to  meet  them.^ 

The  act  creating  the  council,  while  not  defining  the  methods  to 
be  followed  in  planning  the  ^^concentration  and  utilization  of  the 
resources  of  the  Nation,"  had  placed,  on  the  other  hand,  no  restric- 


^The  Council  of  National  Defense  was  given  authority  by  the  act  icself  '  to  organize 
rabordinate  bodies  for  its  assistance  in  special  iDyeBtigations,  either  by  the  employment 
of  experts  or  hy  the  creation  of  committees  of  specially  qualified  persons  to  serye  wlth- 
oQt  compensation*  but  to  direct  the  investigations  of  experts  so  employed/' 

'Letter  of  the  President  to  Bernard  M.  Baruch  of  Mar.  4,  1918. 
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tions  upon  the  council  within  its  general  grant  of  power.  The 
Presidwit's  letter,  though  more  specific  and  sweeping  in  its  enu- 
meration of  powers,  did  clamp  upon  the  War  Industries  Board  as 
such  two  distinct  restrictions  in  power.  The  President  specifically 
asked  Mr.  Baruch,  as  chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  "to 
let  alone  what  is  being  successfully  done  and  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  present  normal  process  of  purchases  and  delivery 
in  the  several  departments."  The  other,  and  for  this  inquiry  more 
pertinent,  restriction  upon  the  War  Industries  Board  and  its  chair- 
man was  the  limitation  placed  upon  its  right  to  fix  prices.  The 
President  left  the  final  decision  of  all  questions  relative  to  its  control 
over  industry,  except  the  determination  of  prices,  with  its  chairman. 
This  specific  exception  was  striking,  and  gave  rise  to  the  creation  by 
the  President  of  a  price-fixing  committee. 

The  passage  of  the  Overman  Act  on  May  20, 1918,^  gave  a  new  face, 
if  not  a  new  content,  to  the  powers  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  the  act  was  the  "better  utilization  of  re- 
sources and  industries,"  but  under  it  the  President  was  given  no  new 
powers  other  than  those  pertaining  to  a  redistribution  of  functions, 
duties,  and  powers  already  conferred  by  law.  It  authoriased  him, 
as  he  did  on  May  28, 1918,  to  break  the  War  Industries  Board  apart 
from  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  set  it  up  as  a  body  quite 
independent  and  charged  to  perform  the  duties  outlined  in  his 
earlier  letter.  That  separation  itself  gave  a  considerable  show  of 
added  authority,  which  for  war-time  purposes  was  about  as  effective 
as  additional  statutory  powers. 

The  basis  in  law  of  the  creation  and  powers  of  the  War  Industries 
Board,  then,  was  not  as  firm  or  definite  as  that  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration and  Fuel  Administration.  The  latter  were  the  creatures  of 
specific  legislative  action  by  the  Congress  after  we  had  entered  the 
war*  and  were  given  very  definite  war-time  controls  to  administer 
with  ample  power  and  with  the  enforcement  of  penalties.  The  War 
Industries  Board  was  the  creature  of  a  peace-time  statute,  adopted 
as  the  nearest  authority  at  hand  for  a  makeshift  but  immediate  or- 
ganization of  the  board,  and  later  filled  with  new  purpose  and  in- 
spiration by  a  letter  from  the  President.  The  war-time  spirit  of  the 
country  was  an  immeasurable  power  upon  which  to  draw  for  the 
onforcement  of  regulations.  It  is  much  more  evident  that  the  War 
Industries  Board  sadly  lacked  a  full  grant  of  legislative  power  than 
that  it  suffered  much  from  the  lack. 

*  See  S.  8771  for  Overman  Act  in  full. 

'Created  by  the  food  and  fuel  act  of  Aug.  20,  1817. 
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The  Polict  of  Mb.  Babuch. 

The  paucity  of  power  given  by  law  to  the  War  Industries  Board 
and,  more  especiaUy,  the  ill-defined  character  of  that  power,  aroused 
a  lively  interest  in  the  policies  of  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch.  He,  it 
might  be  supposed,  had  at  his  disposal  a  wider  freedom  to  control 
after  his  own  fashion  than  had  any  other  industry -controlling  chair- 
man at  Washington.  If  the  Congress  had  not  created  his  board  by 
special  enactment,  neither  had  it  defined  his  course  for  him  or  tied 
his  hands.  Mr.  Baruch,  with  the  war  on,  was  not  in  need  of  more 
far-reaching  powers  unless  he  contemplated  somewhat  radical  regu- 
lation. He  did  not,  in  point  of  fact,  complain  of  lack  of  power  or 
go  to  the  Congress  for  more.  It  might  from  these  points  be  inferred, 
as  was  a  fact,  that  Mr.  Baruch  by  necessity  and  by  choice  ordinarily 
did  not  announce  policies  of  control  until  each  problem  arose  and  was 
attacked.  There  is  little  more  to  say  of  his  policies  than  that  he  went 
before  the  country  with  no  hard  and  fast  policies  of  control ;  he  dele- 
gated the  making  and  administering  of  those  policies  to  commodity 
chiefs,  known  as  "  dollar  a  year  "  men,  and  chosen  from  the  trade ; 
and  that  he  maintained  a  well-planned  organization  of  contacts  with 
all  of  the  Government  and  the  industry. 

The  problem  put  to  the  War  Industries  Board  was  too  involved, 
difficult,  and  big  to  state  in  a  word  or  comprehend  at  once  how  best 
to  attack  it.  The  Board  became  virtually  responsible  for  turning 
the  whole  of  industry,  save  the  food  and  fuel  industries,  into  war 
uses.  But,  except  where  there  appeared  a  war  requirement  to  fill,  it 
pursued  religiously  a  policy  of  noninterference.  The  task  of  fulfill- 
ing Gk>vemment  and  allied  orders  made  the  War  Industries  Board 
deal,  in  the  main,  with  the  big-business  end  of  industry,  much  as  the 
task  of  conserving  foods  made  the  Food  Administration  deal  so 
largely  with  the  smaller  dealers  and  consumers.  The  regulation  of 
the  steel  industry,  which  was  said  to  be  controlled  by  seventeen  men 
who  could  be  gathered  into  one  room  at  Washington,  required  a  quite 
different  method  from  that  applicable  to  the  regulation  of  wheat. 
Mr.  Baruch,  himself  strictly  a  business  man  by  experience  and  point 
of  view,  was  in  a  strategic  position  to  fraternize  with  the  trade  and 
give  it  a  more  tolerant  attitude  toward  Gk>vemment  interference. 
He,  as  they  knew,  had  been  in  Washington  a  full  year  when  the 
President  asked  him  to  take  the  chairmanship  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  on  March  4,  1918.  During  that  time,  furthermore,  he  had 
mixed  freely  with  them  and  convinced  them  that  he  was  bent  upon 
DO  revolution  of  industry  and  would  ask  nothing  beyond  what  was 
vitally  needed  in  war  time. 

125547*'— 20 14 
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There  seemed  to  Mr.  Baruch  no  occasion  for  wide  publicily  or 
propaganda  among  the  millions  of  smalT  dealers  and  consumers, 
and  the  majority  of  contacts  made  by  the  board  with  the  country 
were  made  informally  around  conference  tables  with  the  leaders 
of  industry.  He  preferred  frankly,  as  necessity  to  control  an  addi- 
tional industry  arose,  to  meet  that  industry  separately  and  make 
individual  agreements  which  seemed  at  the  time  the  most  expedient. 
Mr.  Baruch,  therefore,  did  not  during  the  whole  war  formulate  and 
advertise  any  general  or  dominating  principles  of  industrial  control 

As  said  above,  it  was  the  policy  of  Mr.  Baruch  to  delegate  the 
making  and  administration  of  detailed  policies  to  his  '^  doUar-a* 
year  '^  men,  whom  he  had  called  to  the  board  from  the  trade.  These 
commodity  chiefs,  who  were  presidents  and  managers  of  large  firms 
during  peace  time,  brought  the  Government  and  the  industry  quickly 
together.  All  of  them,  through  the  cooperation  of  hundreds  of  war- 
service  conmiittees  authorized  to  speak  for  the  various  trades,  main- 
tained an  intimate  and  frequent  contact  with  production  and  price 
conditions  of  each  important  raw  material  and  finished  product. 
They  formed  the  most  ready  and  most  effective  of  all  the  links 
between  the  Government  and  industry.  The  most  distinguished  of 
all  the  policies  of  Mr.  Baruch  was  found  in  the  organization  of  con- 
tacts. He  believed  thoroughly  in,  and  did  develop,  a  wide  scheme 
of  contacts  within  the  Government  and  out.  One  of  the  first  things 
which  Mr.  Baruch  set  out  to  do,  when  he  came  into  the  chairmanship 
of  the  board,  was  to  perfect  and  establish  lines  of  personal  contact 
with  every  war  agent  of  the  Grovemment  and  every  organized  branch 
of  war  industry  under  his  control. 

The  Obganization  of  ths  Boabd. 

There  is  little  danger  of  emphasizing  too  often  the  value  to  the 
war-industry  control,  realized  through  the  organization  scheme  of 
the  War  Industries  Board.  That  board  was  made  at  every  angle  to 
synchronize  Government  requirements  and  supply.  The  functions 
of  gathering  requirements,  clearing  purchases,  allocating  orders  to 
the  trade,  making  procurements,  determining  priorities  in  production 
and  delivery,  curtailing  less  or  nonessential  production,  instituting 
conservation  programs,  and  controlling  prices  were  conceived  and 
assigned  to  distinct  divisions  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  Each 
commodity  seotion,  headed  by  a  chief  from  the  board  proper,  was 
composed  of  members  from  all  other  Government  purchasing  agencies 
interested  in  that  particular  commodity.  The  chief,  through  his 
war-service  committees,  was  also  as  closely  affiliated  in  contact  with 
the  trade.  Each  commodity  section,  then,  to  a  smaller  degree,  was 
the  center  of  information  pertaining  to  the  demand  and  supply  of  its 
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particular  commodity  as  was  the  Board  for  the  whole  of  industry.^ 
These  smaller  sections  were  organized  in  larger  divisions  subordinate 
to  the  board  proper  consisting  of  Chairman  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  a  vice 
chairman  who  also  represented  the  allied  purchasing  commission,  a 
representative  of  the  Army,  a  representative  of  the  Navy,  the  priori- 
ties commissioner,  the  chairman  of  the  price-fixing  committee,  a 
ii'presentative  of  labor,  the  director  of  steel,  the  commissioner  of 
finished  products,  and  a  technical  advisor. 

The  Rklation  of  the  Boasd  to  Price  Fixing. 

Scarcely  an  important  action  was  taken  by  the  War  Industries 
Board  whic^i  did  not  affect  prices,  and  account  should  be  taken  of 

^A  clearer  Idea  of  the  important  organization  scheme,  set  up  by  the  War  Industries 
Board,  to  unite  Government  requirements  and  industry  production,  as  it  stood  at  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  follows : 

OrgetUiaiion  scheme  of  the  War  Industries  Board, — ^Divisions:  Building  materials 
dtTiiion,  chemical  dlyislon,  conservation  division,  division  of  planning  and  statistics,  ez- 
yloslTes  division,  facilities  division,  finished  products  division,  hide,  leather,  and  leather 
foods  division,  labor  division,  price  fixing  committee,  priorities  division,  pulp  and  paper 
AvisioD,  parcfaaslng  comminloii  for* the  Allies,  requirements  division,  steel  division, 
teztUe  division.  Sections :  Acids  and  heavy  chemicals  section  (chemical  divi- 
sion), agricultural  implements,  animal  and  hand-drawn  vehicles,  and  wood  products 
•ectlon,  alkali  and  chlorine  section  (chemical  division),  automotive  products 
section,  belting  section  (hide,  leather,  and  leather  goods  divisicm),  boot  and  shoe  sec- 
tion (hide,  leather,  and  leather  goods  division),  brass  section,  bureau  of  warehouse 
tistribotion  (steel  division),  chain  section,  chemical  glass  and  stoneware  section 
(chemical  division),  clearance  ofilce,  coal-gas  products  section  (chemical  division), 
cotton  and  cotton  iinters  section  (textile  division),  cotton  goods  section  (textile  division), 
crane  section,  creosote  section  (diemicals  division),  division  of  business  administration, 
domestic  skins  and  hides  section  (hide,  leather,  and  leather  goods  division),  electrical 
and  power  equipment  section,  electrodes  and  abrasives  section  (chemical  division),  elec- 
tric wire  and  cable  section,  emergency  construction  committee,  ethyl  alcohol  section 
(chemical  division),  felt  section  (textile  division),  ferro-alloys  section  (chemical  divi- 
sion), fiber  board  and  container  section  (pulp  and  paper  division),  fire  prevention  section, 
flax  products  section  (textile  division),  forgrings,  guns,  small  arms,  and  small-arms 
ammanltion  section,  gloves  and  leather  clothing  section  (hide,  leather,  and  leather 
goods  division),  gold  and  silver  section  (chemical  division),  hardware  and  hand  tool  sec- 
tioo,  harness  and  personal  equipment  section  (hide,  leather,  and  leather  goods  division), 
bides  and  skins  section  (hide,  leather,  and  leather  goods  division),  inland  traffic  section, 
iron  and  steel  scrap  section  (steel  division),  Jute,  hemp,  and  cordage  section,  knit  goods 
wetion  (textile  division),  labor  section  (priorities  division),  legal  section,  lumber  sec- 
tion, machine  tool  section,  manufacturing  section  (pulp  and  paper  division),  medical 
section,  mica  section  (chemical  division),  military  optical  glass  and  instrument  section, 
mlflcellaneous  chemicals  section  (chemical  division),  miscellaneous  commodities  section, 
news  section — committee  on  public  information,  newspaper  section  (pulp  and  paper 
dirlsion),  nitrates  section  (chemical  division),  nonferrous  metals  section,  nonwar  con- 
■tmctlon  section,  paint  and  pigment  section  (chemical  division),  paper  economies  secti<m 
(iNilp  and  paper  division),  periodical  section  (pulp  and  paper  division),  platinum  section 
(chemical  division),  power  section,  projectile  steel  rails,  alloy  steel,  and  cold-drawn  steel 
K^oB  (steri  division),  permit  section  (steel  division),  pig  iron  section  (steel  division), 
price  section  (division  of  planning  and  statistics),  railway  equipment  and  supply  sectloUt 
refractories  section  (chemical  division),  resources  and  conversion  section,  rubber  section 
(textile  division),  sheepskin  and  glove  leather  section  (hide,  leather,  and  leather  goods 
diTlsion).  silk  section  (textile  division),  sole  and  belting  leather  section  (hide,  leather, 
and  leather  goods  dfvision),  special  advisory  committee  on  plants  and  munitions,  statis- 
tics section  (steel  division),  steel  products  section  (steel  division),  stored  materials  sec^ 
tlon,  sulphur-pyrites  section  (chemical  division),  synthetic  dye  and  intermediate  section 
(chemical  division),  tanning  materials  and  vegetable  dye  section  (chemical  division), 
technical  and  consulting  section  (chemical  division),  tin  section,  tobacco  section,  upper* 
Itrness,  bag,  and  strap  leather  section  (hide,  leather,  and  leather  goods  division),  wood 
chemicals  section  (chemical  division),  woolens  section  (textile  division),  wool  section, 
domestic  (textile  division),  wool  section,  foreign  textile  division). 
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all  that  the  board  did  if  it  is  hoped  to  tell  in  full  the  tale  of  war- 
time control  over  prices. 

But,  strictly  speaking,  the  War  Industries  Board  was  not  a  price- 
fixing  agency  and  had  no  independent  hand  in  the  fixing  of  prices. 
The  price-fixing  committee,  while  popularly  thought  a  creature  of 
the  War  Industries  Board  and  under  its  directions,  was  really  created 
by  the  President  as  an  organization  independent  of  the  board. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  President,  in  his  letter  of  March  4,  not 
only  failed  to  give  the  War  Industries  Board  powers  to  control 
prices,  but  specifically  limited  it  in  that  power.  He  gave  the  chair- 
man a  free  hand  in  all  other  delegated  controls,  "except  the  deter- 
mination of  prices,"  and  declared  that —  » 

In  the  determination  of  prices  the  chairman  sliould  be  governed  by  the  advice 
of  a  committee  consisting,  besides  himself,  of  the  members  of  the  Board  imme- 
diately charged  with  the  study  of  raw  materials  and  of  manufactured  products, 
uf  the  labor  member  of  the  board,  of  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  the  Fuel  Administrator.' 

It  seems  doubtful,  in  view  of  these  limitations,  whether  any  con- 
siderable formal  power  to  fix  prices  was  given  to  the  War  Industries 
Board  of  itself.  The  commodity  chiefs,  again  and  again,  however, 
came  to  informal  agreements  with  the  trade  and  in  reality  often  de- 
termined what  prices  should  be  asked  of  the  Government  and  the 
civilian  trade.  The  board  worked  hand  in  glove  with  the  price-fixing 
committee  and,  in  a  large  way,  was  the  administrative  organ  to 
which  the  committee  looked  for  the  enforcement  of  prices  which  it 
fixed. 

(3)  THE  KINDS  OF  CONTROL  EXERCISED. 

Once  the  War  Industries  Board  had  learned  the  problem  facing  it, 
and  saw  that  it  must  make  itself  the  Government  clearing  house  for 
war-time  industrial  needs,  there  was  presented  the  necessity  for  or- 
ganizing controls  to  that  end.  The  departments  came  with  war  re- 
quirements, and  left  it  to  the  War  Industries  Board  to  meet  them  as 
it  would.  No  war  board  at  Washington  undertook  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  controls,  for  no  other  covered  a  field  so  wide.  It  was  re- 
sponsible virtually  for  the  whole  of  industry  save  food  and  fuel,  and 
had  to  administer  it  by  the  use  of  many  quite  distinct  forms  of  con- 
trol. Any  person  who  served  with  the  War  Industries  Board  instinc- 
tively thinks  of  its  work  under  the  technical  terms, — ^^  requirements," 
"  clearances,"  "  priorities,"  "  allocations,"  "  curtailments,"  "  cmiserva- 
tion,"  "  prices,"  and  others  of  lesser  importance.  Eaeh  of  these  spe- 
cial kinds  of  control  afFected  prices  and,  indeed,  might  be  called 
phases  of  price  control.    'So  study  of  the  problem  touching  Govem- 

>  The   price-fixing  coromittee,   with   Mr.    Rolx^rt    S.    Brookings  as   cbalrman,   was  ap- 
pointed 1^  the  President  and  bad  its  first  meeting  Mar.  14,  1018. 
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ment  control  over  prices  could  claim  comprehensiveness  without  some 
analysis  of  these  phases. 

Reqxtirements. 

There  were  few  problems  which  Mr.  Baruch  at  the  outset  saw 
more  clearly  than  the  need  for  a  mechanism  to  receive  and  classify 
Government  requirements.  He  impressed  that  fact,  through  his 
chiefs,  upon  the  Government  and  on  April  2,  1918,  announced  the 
creation  of  a  new  requirements  division.  It  was,  in  a  sense,  the 
funnel  through  which  the  Grovemment  sent  its  requests  for  com- 
modities to  the  War  Industries  Board  preparatory  to  later  clearance 
and  allocation.  It  was  the  organ  which  Mr.  Baruch  set  up  in  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  letter  asking  him  to  keep  ^'  as  far  in  ad- 
vance as  possible  "  a  watch  of  the  "  respective  needs ''  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  Allies  and  saying  that  he  ^^  should  be  constantly  and  scien- 
tifically informed  of  all  contracts,  purchases,  and  deliveries  in  order 
that  he  may  have  always  before  him  a  schematized  analysis  of  the 
progress  of  business  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  Government  in 
all  departments."  The  new  requirements  division,  as  conceived  by  the 
President  and  by  his  newly  appointed  chairman,  was  to  be  the  focus 
of  all  the  war- industry  controls  over  the  production  and  distribution 
of  raw  materials  or  finished  products  required  by  the  Government 
or  her  Allies.  There  passed  through  it  during  the  war  literally 
thousands  of  requirements.^ 

The  requirements  division,  because  designed  to  bring  to  one  table 
all  Government  requirements,  was  organized  to  include  representa- 
tives from  all  agencies  which  made  considerable  purchases  for  war 
purposes  in  the  Government  and  out  (Army,  Navy,  Emergency  Fleet, 
Marine  Corps,  Railroad  Administration,  Housing  Corporation  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  Purchasing  Agency  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
Allied  Purchasing  Commission,  Eed  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Knights 
of  Columbus,  and  the  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities). 
The  Food  Administration  and  Fuel  Administration,  too,  were  given 
opportunity  to  attend  the  meetings  when  they  desired  projects  that 
involved  materials,  supplies,  facilities,  electrical  power,  fuel  or  trans- 
portation affecting  the  industries.  The  requirements  division,  though 
loosely  organized  enough  to  permit  changes  and  the  entrance  of 
new  representatives  from  time  to  time,  consisted  of  its  chairman 
and  the  more  important  divisional  heads  of  the  War  Industries 


^Tbe  records  of  the  rcHjuirements  dfTlsIon  show  that  the  conBecutiye  nambers  of 
•epante  requir«nent8  totaled  five  tlMnsand  odd,  which  indoded  all  of  the  Government 
and  part  of  the  allied  requirements  handled.  But  in  addition,  there  were  hundreds  of 
alUed  requirements  not  so  numbered.  The  bulk  of  all  these  requirements  did  not  start 
eomin^  in  until  the  fall  of  1918,  when,  sometimes,  several  hundred  came  in  a  single 
noming. 
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Board,  assembled  in  conference  with  the  supply  heads  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Allies.^ 

It  took,  in  point  of  fact,  some  months  to  impress  the  Gk>vemment 
and  the  Allies  with  the  necessity  for  a  strict  and  constant  estimate  of 
future  requirements.  That  shortsightedness  gave  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  one  of  its  most  diflScult  problems.  A  vast  number  of  tb6 
shortages  had  come  simply  from  failure  to  look  ahead  for  needs. 
The  new  requirements  division,  therefore,  devoted  itself  to  the  task 
of  gathering  future  requirements  and  left  the  immediate  needs  to  the 
clearance  committee.  The  work  of  the  division,  as  the  plan  behind 
it  gradually  took  root,  grew  tremendously  in  importance  and  in 
effectivenes& 

The  routine  by  which  all  requirements  were  received  at  a  central 
point  and  distributed  to  the  commodity  chiefs  is  indicative  of  the 
policy  behind  the  whole  scheme.  The  various  Government  and  allied 
representatives,  who  throughout  Washington  on  the  day  previous  had 
made  new  requirement  estimates,  brought  those  requirements  to  the 
War  Industries  Board  each  morning.  They  were  there  read  aloud  in 
the  requirements  division  and,  as  the  representatives  chose,  discussed. 
The  discussion  did  not,  of  course,  turn  upon  whether  the  future 
requirement  should  be  allowed  or  disallowed.  That  determination 
was  left  to  the  time  when  these  requirements  should  ripen  into  clear- 
ances. It  turned  rather  upon  whether  there  was  a  shortage  and,  if 
so,  how  the  requirement  should  be  met.  The  requirements,  after  the 
meeting,  were  sent  forthwith  to  the  commodity  chiefs  of  the  War 
Industries  Board. 

These  commodity  sections,  each  headed  by  a  chief  representing  the 
War  Industries  Board,  included  representatives  from  each  supply 
department  of  the  Grovemment  interested  in  the  commodity  required. 
It  was  the  business  of  the  commodity  chief,  with  the  advice  of  his 
section  members,  to  find  ways  to  meet  the  requirements  and,  later 
oh,  to  allocate  them.  The  department  which  originally  sulmiitted 
the  requirement  was  expected  to  keep  account  of  it  through  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  commodity  section  to  which  the  requirement  had  been 
referred.  At  the  last,  the  commodity  chiefs  were  asked  to  fill  out  a 
blank  for  the  requirements  division  in  receipt  of  each  requirement, 
stating  in  detail  whether  and  how  the  industry  could  meet  the 

^  The  reopirements  division,  as  orlglnAlIy  organised,  was  made  to  include  Mr.  Alex.  Legse 
(chairman),  the  executive  secretary  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  the  priorities  com- 
missioner, the  chief  of  finished  products  division,  the  chief  of  the  Iron,  steeU  and  steel 
products  division,  the  chief  of  the  chemicals  and  explosives  division,  the  chief  of  the 
nonferrous  metals  section,  one  or  more  representatives  of  the  War  Department,  <Hie  or 
more  representatives  of  the  Navy  Department,  a  representative  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
one  or  more  representatives  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  a  representatWe 
of  the  Railroad  Administration.  Later,  Mr.  James  Inglis  and  finally  Mr.  W.  B.  Ooylee 
waa  made  secretary. 
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requirement.  Each  commodity  chief  was  asked  to  consider  market 
conditions  pertinent  to  the  requirements;  recommend  purchase  plans 
to  the  several  purchasing  departments;  and,  if  it  seemed  necessary  to 
eontrol  an  industry  in  whole  or  in  part  by  allotments,  to  determine 
the  allocation  of  materials,  commodities,  and  facilities  to  the  several 
Government  departments.  Allies,  and  to  civilians. 

CUBABAlfCU. 

The  War  Industries  Board,  with  all  of  its  emphasis  upon  the  need 
ior  anticipating  and  recording  future  Government  requirements,  had 
only  perfected  its  mechanism  to  that  end  a  short  while  before  the 
annistice  was  declared.  These  so-called  requirements,  as  time  went 
on,  each  ripened  into  a  clearance  and  in  theory  every  clearance 
should  have  been  anticipated  in  some  previous  requirement.  A 
"  requirement,"  as  commonly  termed,  was  a  future  requirement,  and 
I  "  clearance ".  was  an  inmiediate  requirement  The  one  in  logic 
preceded  the  other.  But,  in  point  of  practice,  under  the  intense 
pressure  of  their  other  work  the  officials  found  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  estimate  their  requirements  until  the  very  hour  when  there  came 
a  pressing  need  for  them.  The  beginnings  of  clearances,  therefore, 
date  back  to  the  start  of  the  war  and  they  far  exceed  the  estimated 
requirements  which  were  sent  to  the  requirements  division  prior  to 
their  being  actually  cleared. 

The  deartmce  corwndttee. — ^The  General  Munitions  Board  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  saw  the  necessity  for  coordinating  the  pur- 
diase  branches  of  the  Gk>vemment,^  and  created  under  it  a  clearance 
committee  comprising  a  chairman,  a  secretary,  and  representatives 
from  the  General  Staff,  the  separate  purchase  branches  of  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Allied  Purchasing  Commission,  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  important  sections  of  the  General  Munitions  Board.'  This  early 
oonmiittee  attempted  to  bring  together  the  purchasijig  of  war  mate- 
rials, to  adjust  matters  of  priority  between  the  various  departments 
and  to  keep  a  watch  over  shortages  of  materials.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  the  early  functions,  perhaps,  was  the  meeting 
groimd  it  afforded  to  the  supply  bureaus  of  the  Army.  In  May, 
1918,  however,  the  Army  centralized  its  own  purchases  in  a  newly 
created  purchase  and  supply  branch  of  the  purchase,  storage,  and 
traffic  division.  There  was  then  less  occasion  for  the  Army  to  send 
more  than  one  representative  to  the  clearance  committee  conferences. 

*The  Council  of  National  Defense  first  asked  the  General  MuDitlons  Board  to  make 
dearances  on  Apr.  28,  1917. 

*lCr.  Frank  A.  Scott  was  made  chairman  of  the  clearance  committee  at  its  inception. 
When  he  resigned  the  cliairmanBhip  passed  to  Lieut.  Col.  C.  C.  Bolton,  who  held  it 
mitil  the  reorganiiation  of  the  committee,  when  Rear  Admiral  F.  F.  Fletcher  was  made 
chairman. 
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The  clearance  committee,  by  coordinating  all  supply  purchases,  elimi- 
nated in  large  measure  competitive  bidding  by  various  branches  of 
the  Government  for  the  same  material.  It  took  especial  interest  in 
watching  prices  and,  where  there  appeared  shortages  of  materials, 
issued  clearance  lists.  But  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  for  the 
clearance  committee,  even  as  reorganized  in  May,  to  handle  the  volume 
of  work  before  it. 

The  numbers  of  immediate  requirements  that  needed  clearance  each 
morning  grew  into  the  hundreds  and  made  utterly  hopeless  any  more 
than  a  mere  perfunctory  reading  of  them  at  the  clearance  committee 
meetings.  The  enormous  increases  in  Government  purchases,  though 
none  the  less  demanding  coordination  or  clearance,  gave  the  committee 
more  work  than  it  could  do  either  with  care  or  expedition.  That  con- 
sideration, and  the  development  of  the  commodity  sections  within  the 
War  Industries  Board,  contributed  to  another  and  final  organiza- 
tion of  the  clearance  work.  The  commodity  sections,  after  a  time, 
were  made  to  include  representatives  from  each  of  the  Government 
purchasing  agencies.  Obviously,  then,  the  logical  disposal  for  the 
clearance  committee  to  make  of  each  immediate  requirement  was  to 
clear  it  directly  through  the  commodity  chiefs.  These  reasons  ex- 
plain why  the  deliberative  work  became  less  and  less  important  and 
the  routine  of  distributing  clearances  more  and  more  so.  They  ex- 
plain why,  in  a  word,  the  old  clearance  committee  was  abolished  on 
eTuly  24, 1918,  and  its  work  was  delegated  to  a  newly  created  clearance 
office  withm  the  requirements  division. 

The  clearance  o'ffice, — It  was  the  business  of  the  clearance  office  to 
receive  all  requests  for  clearances,  record  them,  and  distribute  them 
promptly  to  the  proper  commodity  sections.  It  had,  furthermore,  to 
urge  action  by  the  commodity  sections  and,  after  clearance,  to  in- 
form every  purchasing  department  of  the  Government  of  the  pros- 
pective purchases  of  every  other  department.  Throughout  the  war 
there  were  cleared,  by  the  clearance  committee  and  later  by  the  clear- 
ance office,  altogether  29,000  immediate  requirements.  Of  that  total, 
80  per  cent  emanated  from  the  War  Department,  15  per  cent  from 
the  Navy  Department,  and  5  per  cent  from  the  other  departments. 
It  is  interesting  and  relevant  to  note  that  the  War  Industries  Board 
granted  about  95  per  cent  of  all  requests  for  clearance  and  that  5 
per  cent  were  refused  by  reasons  of  adjustment  of  war  needs  between 
ourselves  and  the  Allies.  The  War  Industries  Board  was,  of  course, 
the  central  point  to  which  all  prospective  war  purchases  were 
brought  for  clearance.  It,  therefore,  required  that  all  Government 
departments  report  such  purchases  to  its  clearance  office  in  so  far  as 
they  appeared  on  a  confidential  so-called  clearance  or  '^ shortage^' 
list. 
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The  clearcunce  list, — No  bureau  of  the  Government  had  such  a 
dieck  upon  shortage  of  supplies  as  had  the  War  Industries  Board 
through  its  clearance  work.  There  was  early  made  up  as  a  working 
basis  a  clearance  list,  upon  which  were  entered  from  time  to  time  the 
specific  articles  of  which  there  was  shortage  and  for  which  clearance 
was  required.  The  practice  at  the  start  was  to  list  separate  com- 
modities as  necessity  demanded.  The  clearance  office  later,  however, 
made  the  sweeping  additions  to  the  clearance  list  of — 

an  schedules  of  prospectlre  purchases  involving  orders  for  any  articles  or 
commodities,  to  be  placed  In  the  congested  district,  which  orders  shall  call  for 
or  Involve  the  creation  or  use  of  additional  fuel,  power,  or  transportation 
facilities, 

and 

all  schedules  of  prospective  purchases  involving  the  creation  of  new  or  addi- 
tional facilities  wherever  placed  and  however  created. 

The  clearance  list,  in  point  of  fact,  came  at  last  to  cover  virtually 
the  whole  list  of  important  war-making  materials.^ 

> There  follows  a  copy  of  the  clearance  list  (or  "shortage  list")  as  it  stood  at  the 
sfgniog  of  the  annistice. 

Clearanoe  Uat, — ^Before  negotiationa  are  instituted  clearance  must  be  obtained  on  pro- 
posed parchases  of  articles  or  commodities  in  the  four  following  general  classifications : 

1.  All  Bcbedales  of  prospective  parchases  involving  artidies  or  commodities  on  the  list 
given  below,  entitled  "  Clearance  schednle." 

2.  All  schedules  of  prospective  purchases  Involving  orders  for  any  articles  or  com- 
modities, to  be  placed  in  the  con^irested  district,  which  orders  call  for  or  involve  the  crea- 
tion or  use  of  additional  fael»  power,  or  transportation  facilities.  The  boundaries  of  the 
congested  district  will  be  defined  from  time  to  time  by  the  Railroad  Administration,  Fuel 
Administration,  and  War  Industries  Board,  and  will  be  published  by  the  latter.  This  con- 
gested district  now  is  included  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  a  line  drawn  through 
Chesapeake  Bay  to  Baltimore,  north  to  Harrisbnrg,  west  to  Altoona,  northeast  through 
Wllliamsport,  Binghampton,  and  Schenectady  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  thence  north  to 
the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  districts  served  by  the  electrical 
pover  companies  of  Canton,  Baltimore,  Masslllon,  Alliance,  Niagara  Falls,  Pittsburgh, 
Connellsvllle,  Wheeling,  Youngstown,  and  Akron  are  also  prohibited  centers  due  to  lack 
of  power. 

3.  All  Bchednles  of  prospective  purchases  involving  the  creation  of  new  or  addi- 
tional fJiLcilities  wherever  placed  and  however  created ;  that  Is,  either  direct  or  Indirect 
Government  business;  and  including  all  war  building  of  any  nature  whatsoever. 

4.  The  orders  for  production  in  Government  plants  do  not  require  clearance  so  far 
as  the  actual  order  itself  is  concerned,  though  the  material  required  for  filling  the  order 
vill  require  clearance  if  on  the  clearance  list.  At  the  time  requirements  are  presented, 
itatement  most  be  made  as  to  whether  the  Government  department  at  interest  is  in  a 
position  to  handle  all  or  any  part  of  the  order  within  its  own  plants. 

Ckwranoe  schedule. — ^Aclds,  agricultural  implements,  vehicles  (not  auto  propelled),  and 
wood  products: 

(a)  Vehicles: 
Army  wagons. 

Army  carts,  two-wheel. 

Artillery  wheels,  spokes,  and  hubs. 

Spare  parts. 

(b)  Truck  bodies. 

(c)  Wood  products,  meaning  handlps,  boxes,  containers,  crates,  propellers,  etc. 
(i)  Agricnltural  tractors. 

Aatomotive  products,  meaning : 

(a)  Motors,  truck,  tractor,  aeroplane. 
(5)  Transmissions. 
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Pbiobitdes. 

Little  control  would,  indeed,  have  been  exercised  over  industry 
in  this  country  had  the  War  Industries  Board  simply  gathered  in, 

Automotive  products,  meaning — Continued. 

(c)  Axles. 
{d)  Springs. 

(e)  Forgings. 

(f)  Tires,  solid. 

i0)  Blms,  pressed  on. 

(A)   Motor-cycle  rims. 

(i)   Pneumatic  tires. 

(/)   Steel  wheels. 

ik)  Magnetos. 

(I)   SparlE  plugs. 

(m)  Valves. 

(n)  Cam  shafts,  finished  and  roogh. 

(o)   Crank  shafts,  finished  and  rough. 

(p)  Trucks. 

(q)   Military  tractors. 

(r)   Motor  cycles. 

(«)  Trailers. 

(t)   Storage  batteries. 

(tt)   Ball  and  roller  bearings. 

(v)   Steel  castings  for  motor  carii 

(ic)   Drive  and  link  belt  chains. 

(x)   Badiators. 

ip)   Babbitt-lined  bearings. 

(s)  Frames. 

(aa)   Truck  bodies  for  motor  chassis. 

(bb)  Sets  of  spare  parts  for  automotive  T^ilclaa. 
Brass  and  copper  rods,  tubing,  and  sheets. 
Chains  (all  chains  other  than  automotive  drive  and  link  belt). 
Chemicals. 
Cordage,  hemps,  and  fibers,  including — 

(a)  Jute. 

(b)  Manila. 

(o)   Kapok  mattresses,  pillows,  pada,  and  life  garmentSL 

(d)  Coir  yarns. 

(e)  Manila  rope. 
if)   Sisal  rope. 

(g)  Cocoa  mats  and  cocoa  matting. 
(h)   Linoleum. 

<i)   Oakum. 

(/)   Burlap. 
Cork. 

Cotton  1  inters. 
Cotton  goods. 
Cranes — 

(o)    Locomotive. 

(h)   Electric  traveling. 

(o)   Gantry. 

id)   Shipyard. 

(e)    Buckets   (grab  buckets). 

(/)    Hoists. 

(g)   I*ortable  electric. 

ih)   Electric  monorail 

(i)   Wrecking. 

(/)  Track  pile  drivers. 
Cylinders  and  containers   (pressure). 
Drawing  instruments. 
Electric  equipment — 

(a)   Generators. 

ib)  farUnec 
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for  analysis,  a  record  of  all  Govemment  requirements  and  cleared 
idl  prospective  purchases.     Such  a  record  would  mean  only  that 

Electric  equipment — Continued. 

(c)  Condensen. 
id)  Pumps. 

(e)  Compressors, 

if)  Transformers 

(g)  Current  breakers. 

(h)  OU   switches. 

(i)  Lightning  arresters. 

0')  Motors,  special,  machine  tool,  and  adjustable  speed,  direct-current,  and  crane. 

(t)   Electrical  supplies, 
filectrie  wire  ana  cable. 
Exidooives  and  components  thereof. 
Felts. 
Fire  prevention  apparatus — 

(a)  Hand  Are  extinguishers. 

(d)  Fire  hose. 

Forging  and  machining  for  guns,  projectiles,  or  shafts. 

Hardware,  mUl,  plumbers',  and  heating  supplies. 

Hides  and  skins. 

Iron  and  steel,  of  which  the  following  are  allocated  through  the  director  of  steel : 

(a)  Bands. 

(5)   BiUeU. 

(o)  Blooms. 

id)  Boiler  tubes. 

(0)  Cold-rolled  steeL 
(/)  Hoops. 

ig)  Ingots. 

(h)  Merchant  bank 

(i)   Pig  iron. 

(/)  Pipe. 

(k)  Plates. 

(1)  Rails  and  accessories, 
-  (fl»)  Bods. 

(»)  Seamless  tubing, 
(o)  Shapes, 
(p)  Sheets. 
iq)  Sheet  bars, 
(r)  Sheet  steel. 

(a)  Skelp. 
it)  Slabs. 

(u)  Tin  plate. 

iv)  Wire  and  wire  productai, 

{w)   Wire  rope. 
Knit  goods. 

Leather  and  leather  goods. 
Linen  and  linen  thread. 
Lumber. 

Machine  guns  and   accessories   (cleared  through  Ordnance  Department,  United  States 
Army). 

Metal-working    machinery,    including    tools,    forge-shop    machinery,    and    plate-working 
mtcbinery. 
Mica  (cleared  thorugh  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  United  States  Navy). 
Needles. 

Nonferrous  metals : 
(o)  Aluminum. 

(b)  Antimony, 
(o)  Copper. 

(d)  Lead. 

(e)  Zinc. 

if)  Mercury    (cleared  through  Bureau  of  Supplies  and   Accounts). 
iff)  Nickel. 
ih)  Tin. 
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tlie  Government  knew  what  commodities  it  would  need,  and  had 
coordinated  all  of  its  purchases.  But  it  did  not  follow,  of  course, 
that  the  whole  or  any  of  industry  would  nicely  adjust  itself  so  as 
to  produce  or  to  deliver  commodities  in  precisely  the  order'  whidi 
these  Government  requirements  demanded.     One  of  the  most  vital 

\of  all  the  War  Industries  Board  controls  came  by  reason  of  its 
power  to  tell  the  industry  of  the  country  what  orders  should  have 
priority  in  production  and  what  in  delivery.  It  meant,  in  a  word, 
that  the  War  Industries  Board,  through  thousands  of  decisions, 
.^  must  decide  the  relative  importance  of  services  and  of  commodities 
for  war  purposes.  The  determination  of  those  priorities  arose  in 
all  manner  of  ways  between  the  various  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment; the  Allies;  the  Government  and  the  Allies;  the  Government 
and  individuals;  the  Allies  aftd  individuals;  and  as  between  par- 
ticular individuals.^  The  details  involved  in  the  administration  of 
priorities  control  are  deserving  of  especial  and  technical  study  be- 
/Vause  they  form  the  basis  of  almost  all  the  war-industry  controls  and 
bear  peculiarly  upon  prices. 

The  beginnings  of  control  through  the  issuance  of  priorities  ex- 
tended back  to  the  authorization  of  a  priority  subcommittee  by  the 
General  Munitions  Board  on  May  3,  1917.  The  director  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  briefly  and  pointedly  defined  the  func- 
tions of  priority  by  declaring  that  the  committee — 

shaH  exercise  full  power  in  the  determination  of  priority  of  deUvery  of  ma- 
terials and  finished  products  whenever  there  is  a  conflict  in  delivery  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  iH)licy  of  the   Government.     It   Is   further   understood 
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Oil: 

Castor  oil  (cleared  tfarough  Sisroal  Corps,  United  States  Army). 

Linseed  oil. 
Optical  glass  and  optical  instruments. 
Paper,  100  per  cent  sulphate,  Kraft. 
Taper  and  paper  pu-lp. 
I'ower  equipment. 
Railway  equipment. 
Rubber. 
Rubber  goods. 
Rilk  noil  and  silk  cartridge  cloth. 

Small  arms  (small-arms  ammunition)  cleared  through  Ordnance  Di^partment,  United 
StateB  Army. 

Small  tools. 

Tobacco. 

Typewriters. 

Wool. 

Woolen  goods. 

» It  would  be  amiss  to  omit  the  precise  wording  by  which  the  priorities  committee 
of  the  War  Industries  Board  later  defined,  over  and  again,  the  purpose  of  priorities  «m1 
Ihe  method  of  determining  them  :j  The  paramount  purpose  of  priorities  Is  the  selectlTO 
mobilization  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  the  mines,  and  the  factories  for  direct  and  in- 
direct war  needs  in  such  a  way  as  will  most  effectually  contribute  toward  winning  the 
w^ar.  In  requesting  priority  the  petitioner  should  Join  with  the  committee  in  applyins 
the  test:  To  what  extent,  if  ot  all,  will  the  granting  of  this  application  contribute, 
directly  or  indirectly,  toward  winning  the  war ;  and  if  at  all,  how  urgent  is  the  need. 
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tbat  at  present  the  priority  committee  of  tlie  G^ierai  Munitions  Board  tias 
no  power  in  regard  to  the  determination  of  priority  in  regard  to  civilian  needs 
in  which  tlie  Army  and  Navy  requirements  are  not  involved.  It  is  further 
understood  that  as  between  the  nee<ls  of  our  Allies  and  our  civilian  popula- 
tion, the  priority  committee  of  the  General  Munitions  Board  for  the  present 
has  no  authority  to  act.  In  this  connection,  however,  the  priority  committee 
should  keep  full  information  as  to  such  cases  or  instances  as  come  to  its 
attention,  in  order  that  plans  may  further  be  developed  for  properly  handling 
the  matter. 

That  early  committee,  though  not  given  all  ix)wers  which  were 
later  granted,  was  forced  upon  the  General  Munitions  Board  by 
reason  of  the  quantities  of  requests  from  manufacturers  and  con- 
tractors doing  Government  work  asking  which  orders  should  be 
filled  first.  Before  mid-summer  the  new  committee  was  receiving 
from  50  to  75  appeals  a  day  for  preference  policies.  But  the  real 
work  of  control  through  priorities  began  early  in  the  fall  of  1917, 
after  the  creation  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  and  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Judge  Robert  S.  Lovett  to  priority  supervision.* 

Authority  far  priority  control, — Congre&s  seems  to  have  author- 
ized control  of  industry  through  the  issuance  of  priorities  more 
specifically  than  any  of  the  other  controls  exercised  by  the  War 
Industries  Board.    The  act  of  August  29,  1916,  said : 

That  a  Ck>nncil  of  National  Defense  is  hereby  estabUshed  for  the  coordination 
of  industries  and  resources  for  the  national  security  and  welfare.  It  shall 
be  the  dnty  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  to  supervise  and  direct  inves- 
tigations and  make  recommendations  to  the  President  and  the  heads  of  execu- 
tive departments  as  to  the*  location  of  railroads  with  reference  to  the  frontier 
of  the  United  States  so  as  to  render  possible  expe<lltious  concentration  of  troops 
and  supplies  to  points  of  defense ;  the  coordination  of  military,  industrial,  and 
commercial  purposes  in  the  location  of  extensive  highways  and  branch  lines 
of  railroad;  the  utilization  of  waterways;  the  mobilization  of  military  and 
naval  resources  for  defense;  the  increase  of  domestic  production  of  articles 
and  materials  essential  to  the  support  of  armies  and  of  the  people  during  the 
interruption  of  foreign  commerce;  the  development  of  sea-going  transportation; 
data  as  to  amounts,  location,  method  and  means  of  production,  and  availability 
of  military  supplies ;  the  giving  of  Information  to  producers  and  manufacturers 
as  to  the  class  of  supplies  needed  by  the  military  and  other  services  of  the 
Government,  the  requirements  relating  thereto,  and  the  creation  of  relations 
which  wlli  render  possible  in  time  of  need  the  immediate  concentration  and 
utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  Nation 

That  legislative  authorization,  the  agreement  between  the  more 
important  Grovemment  departments,*  the  various  resolutions  of  the 


'  Judge  Edwin  B.  Parker,  by  appointment  from  the  priori tlea  commissioner  Judge  Robert 
8.  LoTctty  was  pnt  in  active  charge  of  the  organization  of  the  new  committee  on  Aug. 
28,  1917.  After  Mar.  4,  1918,  Judge  Parker  succeeded  Judge  Lovett  as  priorities  com- 
■ittloner  and  chairman  of  the  priorities  committee. 

■The  President,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  Navy,  the  chairman  of  the 
United  Btatefl  Shipping:  Board,  and  the  president  of  the  United  States  Shipping  B 
Biaergency   Fleet   Corporation   acrreed   to   confer  upon   Judge  Lovett,   and   throug: 
tbe  prioriti^  committee,  such  powers  of  priority  as  lay  within  their  legal  right.' 
vlaiportant  priority  circulars  were  signed  by  each  of  these  olflcials  except  the  President 
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Council  of  National  Defense,^  and  the  President's  letter  of  Mareh  4, 

1918,  declaring  that  one  of  the  six  functions  of  the  War  Industries 

Board  should  be — 

the  determination,  wlierever  neoesBary,  of  priorities  of  production  and  of  delir- 
ery  and  of  tlie  proportions  of  any  given  agencies  when  the  supply  of  that  article 
la  insufficient,  either  temporarily  or  permanently, 

gave  an  abundance  of  war-time  authority  for  the  exercise  of  wide 
priority  powers. 

The  priority  circulars. — ^The  consideration  of  211,430  applica- 
tions •  for  priority  in  production  or  delivery,  made  by  agencies  hay- 
ing war  needs,  was  a  highly  complicated  and  technical  busine^  The 
priorities  committee  set  about  that  task  in  a  thoroughgoing  mamier 
when  it  issued  priority  circular  No.  1  on  September  21,  1917,  giving 
\  general  directions  as  to  priority  and  outlining  the  method  of  apply- 
^^  ing  for  priority  assistance.  That  and  subsequent  circulars  attempted 
to  classify  and  rate  orders  in  accordance  with  their  relative  need  for  y 
war  and  national  purposes.'  The  first  circular  required  that  a  rating  / 
of  orders  be  made  only  by  persons  producing  iron  and  steel  or  their 
products.  The  classes  of  producers  required  to  observe  priority 
rating  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  contract  orders  were  extended  grad- 
ually from  that  beginning  until  on  July  1, 1918,  the  well-known  cir- 
cular Na  4  was  issued  stating  that — 

daring  the  war  in  whidti  the  United  States  is  now  engaged  all  indlvidnaU, 
^'    firms,  associations,  and  corporations  engaged  in  the  production  of  raw  materials 
and  manufactured  products  (save  foods,  feeds,  and  fuels)    are  requested  to 
observe  regulations  respecting  priority/ 

The  War  Industries  Board  came  then  into  priority  control  over 
virtually  the  whole  industry  (not  already  controlled  by  the  Food 
Administration  and  Fuel  Administration)  of  the  country. 

The  method  of  rating. — ^The  priorities  committee,  in  order  that 
purchasers  and  producers  mi^t  know  what  priority  to  follow,  di- 

«Not)e  especiaUy  the  r«0olaUon  of  Sept  25»  1917,  awtgfUng  tlie  prIoritieB  actlTitief 
V  of  the  War  Industries  Board  of  the  CouncU  of  NlitkMial  Defense  to  Judge  Lorett 
^  *A  large  nomber  of  applications  for  priority  aasistance  were  handled  prior  to  Sept. 
21,  1917,  the  date  when  the  use  of  fbrmal  appUeation  Uanka  and  formal  certificates 
was  begun.  The  first  priorltr  certificate  issued  waa  dated  Sept.  26,  1917.  Since  tbtt 
date  211,430  applications  have  been  received ;  191,966  priority  certificates  hare  beea 
Issued,  of  which,  howcTer,  8.44S  were  reissued  certiflcatea  with  amended  ratings;  27,912 
declinations  and  withdrawals  of  applicatlona  were  issued.  The  highest  number  of  ap- 
plications recelTed  and  numbered  In  one  day  was  1,901  on  July  8,  1918.  The  higbcst 
number  of  certificates  issued  in  one  day  was  2,121  on  Sept.  30,  1918.  Weekly  report! 
of  applications  reciMred  and  certificates  Issued  are  to  be  fdund  in  the  weekly  "OiHce 
Reriew.*' 

*  la  order  to  get  the  system  satiafkctorily  started  all  orders  which  had  been  placed 
prior  to  Sept.  21,  1917,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  War  Departmoit,  the  Nary  Departmeot.    ' 
or  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Bmergency   Fleet   Corporation  were   automatically 
rated  as  class  A-1  unless  otherwise  directed :  and.  likewise,  all  orders  for  military  np- 
plies  and  equipment  placed  by  or  for  the  Allies  as  class  A-2. 

« There  were  in  all  issued  60  separate  priority  circulars  from  Sept.  21,  1917,  to  !>«• 
20,  1918,  extending  the  control  OTer  priorities.  Circular  No.  60,  issued  on  the  latKr 
date,  revoked  as  of  Jan.  1.  U>lt>.  all  rules,  regulations,  and  directions  of  every  nttorc 
iaaued  by  the  priorities  dlvlalon. 
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vidad  an  orders  and  work  into  five  general  classes :  Class  AA,  class 
A,  class  B,  class  C,  and  class  D,  with  subdivisions  of  class  AA,  class 

A,  and  class  B,  indicated  by  suffix  uumber,  thus :  Class  AA-1,  class 
AA.-2,  etc.;  class  A-1,  class  A-2,  etc.;  class  B-1,  class  B-2,  etc.^ 
Orders  and  work  in  class  A  A  took  precedence  of  orders  and  work  in 
all  other  classes ;  those  in  class  A  took  precedence  of  those  in  classes 

B,  C,  and  D ;  those  in  class  B  took  precedence  of  those  in  classes  C 
and  D;  those  in  class  C  took  precedence  of  those  in  class  D;  all 
irrespective  of  the  dates  the  orders  were  placed.  The  classification  ^y 
of  an  order  meant  that  it  should  be  given  such  precedence  over 
orders  of  a  lower  classification  as  were  neceaaary  (and  only  such  as 
were  necessary)  to  insure  delivery  on  the  date  specified  in  the  order. 

It  did  not  mean  that  work  should  cease  on  orders  of  a  lower  classi- 
fication,  or  that  the  order  should  be  completed  and  delivery  made  in 
advance  of  orders  taking  a  lower  classification  if  this  was  not  neces- 
sary to  effect  delivery  within  the  time  specified.  Any  person  or 
agent,  entitled  to  preferential  treatment  imder  the  policies  of  the 
priorities  committee,  ordinarily  made  application  to  the  committee 
for  an  order  running  against  a  manufacturer  or  distributor  a^d  call- 
ing for  delivery  by  a  certain  date.  The  priorities  committee,  if  im- 
pressed after  a  consideration  of  the  claim,  assigned  one  or  the  other 
of  the  above  ratings  to  the  order  and  issued  a  certificate.  This  cer- 
tificate was  issued  to  the  applicant  direct,  unless  otherwise  requested, 
and  not  to  the  person  against  whom  it  ran.  The  applicant  then 
presented  his  certificate  to  the  i)erson  against  whom  it  ran,  and  the 
latter  arranged  his  production  program  to  give  delivery  to  that  pri- 
ority order  in  its  relative  turn  with  respect  to  other  priority  orders.  y 
AutanuLtic  rc^ng, — ^It  was  soon  found  that  certain  classes  of  ^/^ 
orders  so  obviously  deserved  preference,  that  a  priority  rating  could 
be  assigned  automatically.  A  scheme  of  automatic  classifications 
was  set  up  accordingly,  on  July  1,  1918,^  which  made  unnecessary 
any  application  for  certain  written  priority  certificates,  or  any  ref er- 


*  Clan  AA  comprised  only  emergency  war  work  of  an  exceptional  and  urgent  nature. 

C1a§8  A  comprised  all  other  war  work;  that  is  to  say,  orders  and  work  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  war,  such  as  arms,  ammaxiitions»  destroyers,  submarines,  battleshipM, 
tnnsports,  merchant  ships,  and  other  water  craft,  airplanes,  locomotives. 

Class  B  comprised  orders  and  work  which,  while  not  primarily  designed  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  yet  were  of  puUic  interest  and  essential  to  the  national  welfare  or  other- 
wise of  exceptional  Importance. 

Class  C  comprised  all  orders  and  work  not  covered  by  priority  certificates  issued  \fj 
tbe  priorities  committee  or  not  taking  an  automatic  rating,  which  orders  and  work  were 
to  be  utilized  In  furtherance  of  one  or  more  of  the  purposes  embraced  within  the  *'  General 
dassification  of  pirrposes  demanding  preference  treatment*'  promulgated  by  the  pri- 
orities'board,  or  which  orders  and  work  were  placed  by  or  utilized  in  connection  with 
ift  industry  or  plant  appearing  on  preference  list  No.  1.  No  class  C  certificates  were 
Itsned. 

Class  D  comprised  all  orders  and  work  not  embraced  in  class  AA,  class  A,  class  B, 
or  class  C,  and  no  certificates  were  issued  therefor. 

'  flee  flees.  7,  8,  0  of  priority  circular  No.  4. 
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ence  to  the  priorities  committee.  The  applicant  simply  attached  to 
his  order  an  affidavit  in  prescribed  form  setting  forth  the  facts  es- 
sential to  automatic  rating,  and  the  war  uses  for  which  materials 
were  needed. 

The  new  scheme  gave  no  automatic  rating  higher  than  A-4,  thus 
leaving  the  ratings  of  AA,  AA-l,  AA-2,  etc.,  A-1,  A-2,  A-3  to 
be  given  only  by  specific  action  of  the  Priorities  Committee.  All 
orders  by  the  War  Department,  the  Navy  Department,  or  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation,  falling  within  class  A  were  automatically 
rated  A-5  upon  their  proper  signature  to  the  following  statement: 

Fnless  rerated  by  express  order  In  writing  by  the  Priorities  Committee  of 
the  War  Industries  Board,  this  order  is  by  authority  of  said  Priorities  Com- 
mittee rated  as  clnss  A-5,  and  Its  execution  shall  take  precedence  over  all  yoor 
orders  and  work  of  a  lower  classification  to  the  extent  necessary  to  insure 
delivery  according  to  the  date  specified  herein,  as  prescribed  by  Circular  No.  4, 
issued  by  the  priorities  division  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  of  date  July  1. 
1918,  and  all  amendments  thereto. 

There  was  set  forth  a  series  of  automatic  ratings  oovering  all 
priorities  below  A-4,  which  gave  the  applicant,  when  an  affidavit 
was  attached  stating  that  materials  would  be  used  for  purposes 
having  the  specified  rating,  his  proper  precedence.^ 

^  Circular  No.  4,  issued  July  1,  lOlS,  recognlxes  the  following  purposes  which  may  tak« 
priority  rating  automatically  as  indicated : 

(a)  For  the  manufacture  of  turbines  (all  classes) A-4 

(b)  For  the  repair  or  construction  of  steam  railroad  locomotives  for  use  on  the 

railroads  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administra- 
tion  ^ A-4 

(c)  F'or  the  production  of  electrodes A-i 

(d)  For  the  manufacture  of  rope  wire  and  of  wire  rope - A-5 

{€)   For  the  building  of  ships  or  other  water  craft  for  and  under  direct  contracts 

with  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation A-5 

(f)  For  the  building  of  all  cargo  water  craft  (but  not  pleasure  craft)   save  such 
as  are  under  construction  by  or  for  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  E«mer- 

gency   Fleet   Corporation A-^ 

iff)  For  the  manufacture  of  machine  tools  for  working  both  metal  and  wood;  of 
machinists'  tools,  of  small  tools,  of  hand  tools,  and  of  mining  tods,  ma- 
chinery,   and    equipment A-6 

(h)   For  the  manufacture  of  steam   railroad   materials,   equipment,   and   supplies 
(other  than  locomotiTCs),  for  ose  on  the  railroads  under  the  Jurisdiction 

of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration B-1 

(i)   For  the  manufacture  of  locomotive  cranes  and  traveling  cranes . B-1 

(/)  For  the  manufacture   of  electrical   equipment  other  than   tnrUnes    (bat  not 

electrical  supplies  as  distinguished  from  equipment) _«. B-2 

(Jfc)   For  the  manufacture  of  farm  implements -_- . -™ B-2 

(I)  For  the  manufacture  of  textile  machinery .——._-«.-«_ B-2 

(m)   For  the  manufacture  of  tools,  implements,  machinery,  and  equipment  required 

for  the  production,   harvesting,   distribution,  milling,  canning,  and   refining 

of  foods  and  feeds - B-2 

(II)  For  the  manufacture  of  binder  twine  and  rope • B-2 

(o)  For  the  manufacture  of  oil-well  supplies  or  equipment,  by  which  la  meant 

supplies  for  the  production  of  jyetroleom  and  natural  gas,  but  not  indnd- 
Ing  pipe  lines,  storage  tanks  of  1,000  barrels  capacity  or  over,  tank  cars; 

or   refineries . B-2 

Bach  order  for  materials,  equipment,  or  supplies  for  such  purposes  or  uses  as  fall 
withia  dasB  C,  as  defined  by  the  priority  committee,  will  automatically  be  classed  «• 
class  C ;  and  all  orders  save  such  as  are  automatically  classed  above  shall  ba  antomatlcally 
classed  aa  dass  D  onleM  otherwise  provided. 
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Vfdfymg  priorities  in  prodtcction  and  those  in  delivery. — ^A  serious     y 
need  soon  developed  for  a  more  organized  attention  to  priorities  J^ 
in  delivery  s«ch  as  had  already  been  given  to  priorities  in  pro- 
duction.   It  was  found  that,  even  when  manufacturers  had  observed 
priority  policies  in  making  materials,  confusion  and  conflicts  within 
the  Government  were  delaying  the  deliveries  of  those  materials. 
The  President  in  his  letter  of  March  4,  accordingly,  suggested  the 
creation  of  a  Priorities  Board  within  the  priorities  division.    That 
board,  by  his  recommendation,  was  made  to  include  representatives 
from  the  various  Government  departments  in  order  that,  after  a 
priority  of  delivery  had  been  determined  upon,  there  might  be  ^  com- 
mon, consistent,  and  concerted  action  to  carry  it  into  effect."    The 
priorities  division  was  then  composed  of  a  priorities  conmiittee  and  a 
Priorities  Board,  the  latter  administering  the  policies  of  the  former.  / 
The  priorities  commissioner,  as  the  War  Industries  Board  member  in  / 
charge  of  the  priorities  division,  was  chairman  of  both  the  board  and.' 
the  committee.    The  committee  and  the  board  working  together,  after) 
the  creation  of  the  latter  on  March  27,  1918,  effected  a  greater 
harmony  in  the  administering  of  priorities  over  production  and 
deliveries.  ' 

Purposes  demanding  preferential  treatment, — A  very  important 
undertaking  of  the  Priorities  Board  was  its  issuance  on  March  27, 
1918,  of  a  general  classification  of  purposes  demanding  preferential 
treatment  for  the  guidance  of  agencies  in  the  production,  supply,  and 
distribution  of  raw  materials,  finished  products,  electrical  energy, 
fuel  and  transportation  by  rail,  water,  pipe  lines,  and  otherwise. 
That  list  gave  preference  to  the  raw  materials  going  into,  or  sup- 
[  plies  necessary  to,  the  manufacture  of  ships,  aircraft,  munitions,  mili< 
\  tary  and  naval  supplies  and  operations,  fuel,  food  and  collateral 
Aindustries,  clothing,  railrostds,  and  public  utilities.  These  were  the 
purposes  '^  demanding  preference  treatmeint  and  were  made  known 
to  the  whole  Government.  The  issuance  of  ever  increasing  numbers 
of  priority  orders  had  long  since  made  the  problem  of  synchronizing 
priorities  within  the  Government  and  the  industry  an  involved  one. 
The  Priorities  Board,  by  drawing  into  its  deliberations  other  govern- 
mental departments  (Railroad  Administration,  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  the  War  Trade  Board,  the  Fuel  Administration,  the 
Allied  Purchasing  Commission,  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board,  the 
Army,  and  the  Navy),  created  a  unit  to  administer  priority  orders, 
as  weU  as  to  help  form  them.  The  cooperative  scheme  worked  with 
great  effectiveness,  for,  it  should  be  noted,  the  decisions  of  the  Prior- 
ities Board  so  organized  were  subject  to  review  only  by  the  chairman 
of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  by  the  President.  The  general 
classification  of  purposes  demanding  preference  treatment  made  by 
the  Priorities  Board,  and  its  later  similar  but  more  refined  preference 
125517*'— 20 ^15 
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lists,  went  a  long  way  toward  uniting  the  Government  and  the  indus- 
try upon  priority  policies. 

The  prefereryce  lists. — A  list  of  45  industries  (more  commonly 
known  as  "  Preference  list  No.  1 ")  where  operations  were  deemed  of 
exceptional  importance  during  the  war,  was  drawn  up  by  the  Priori- 
ties Board  on  April  6,  1918.  The  list  was  made  for  the  guidance  of 
all  agencies  of  the  Government  in  the  supply  and  distribution  of 
coal  and  coke,  in  the  supply  of  transportation  by  rail  or  water,  and 
for  tlie  movement  of  coal  and  coke  to  those  industries.  The  scope  of 
that  list  was  extended  to  cover  73  industries.^  and  it  was  again  very 
much  broadened  by  ''  Preference  list  No.  2,''  and  its  supplement  is- 

\sued  respectively  on  September  8  and  October  1, 1918. 
The  purpose  of  the  preference  list,  as  it  stood  at  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  was  to  govern  the  Grovemment  and  others  in  the  production 
and  supply  of  fuel  and  electric  energy  to  certain  necessary  industries: 
in  the  supply  of  labor;  and  in  the  supply  of  transportation  service 
by  rail,  water,  pipe  lines,  or  otherwise.  The  preference  list,  includ- 
ing the  73  industries,  was  made  up  of  industries  entitled  to  preferen- 
tial treatment.  But  the  inclusion  of  those  industries,  or  the  plants  on 
the  7,000  list,  did  not  operate  as  an  embargo  against  all  others.  The 
requirements  of  all  other  industries  and  plants  were  simply  deferred 
until  the  requirements  of  those  on  the  preference  list  were  satisfied. 
In  the  compilation  of  this  list,  industries  and  plants  were  divided 
according  to  their  relative  importance  into  four  classes,  viz,  Class  I, 
Class  II,  Class  III,  and  Class  IV.» 

^Llst  No.  2,  unlike  list  No.  1,  Included  also  an  individual  rating  for  abont  7,000 
specific  plants.  This  departure  was  made  in  cases  where  it  seemed  that  particultr 
plants  should  have  preference  even  though  the  industries  to  which  they  belonged  ibonld 
not :  or  where  particular  plants  deserved  a  higher  rating  than  that  given  their  indastry- 
Each  of  these  plants  which  failed  to  file  a  monthly  report  of  its  activities  was  dropp«<i 
from  the  preference  list. 

*  Glass  I. — Aircraft :  Plants  engaged  principally  In  manufacturing  aircraft  or  aircraft 
supplies  and  equipment.  Ammunition :  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing  same 
for  the  United  States  Government  and  the  Allies.  Army  and  Navy :  Arsenals  and  navy 
yards.  Army  and  Navy:  Cantonments  and  camps.  Arms  (small):  Plants  engaged 
principally  in  manufacturing  same  for  the  United  States  Government  and  the  Allies. 
Blast  furnaces:  Producing  pig  iron.  Chemicals:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manofac- 
turing  chemicals  for  the  production  of  military  and  naval  explosives,  ammunition,  and 
aircraft,  and  use  in  chemical  warfare.  Coke:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  prodsdos 
metallurgical  coke  and  by-products,  including  toluol.  Domestic  consumers :  Fuel  aod 
electric  energy  for  residential  consumption,  including  homes,  apartment  houses,  resi- 
dential flats,  restaurants,  and  hotels.  Explosives :  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manu- 
facturing same  for  military  and  naval  purposes  for  the  United  States  Government  and 
the  Allies.  Peed:  Plants  engaged  principally  In  preparing  or  manufacturing  feed  for 
live  stock  and  poultry.  Foods :  Plants  engaged  principally  In  producing,  milling,  refining, 
preserving,  refrigerating,  wholesaling,  or  storing  food  for  human  consumption  embraced 
within  the  following  description  :  All  cereal  and  cereal  products,  meats  including  poultr?, 
fish,  vegetables,  fruit,  sugar,  sirups,  glucose,  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  milk  and  cream,  lard. 
lard  compounds,  oleomargarine  and  other  substitutes  for  butter  or  lard,  vegetable  oils. 
beans,  salts,  coffee,  baking  powder,  soda,  and  yeast;  also  ammonia  for  refrigeration. 
Gas :  See  oil  and  gas,  also  public  utilities.  Guns  (large)  :  Plants  engaged  principally 
in  manufacturing  same  for  the  United  States  Government  and  the  Allies.  Hospitals: 
See  Pubiie  iBstitations  and  buildings.     Mines:  Coal.     Navy  yards:  See  Army  and  Navy. 
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The  order  by  alphabetical  listing  has  no  significance,  but  all  in- 
dustries  and   plants  grouped   under   class   I  had  exceptional   im- 


(MI  and  gta :  Plants  engaged  principallj  In  producing  oil  or  natural  gas  for  fuel  or  for 
meclianlcal  parpoeea*  Including  refining  or  manufacturing  oil  for  fuel,  or  mechanical  par- 
powa.  OU  and  gas:  Pipe  lines  and  pumping  stations  engaged  in  transporting  c^l  or 
oatnral  gaa.  Public  Institutions  and  buildings  (maintenance  and  operation  of)  :  Used  as 
hospitals  or  sanitariums.  Public  utilities:  Gas  plants  producing  toluol.  Railways: 
Opmted  by  United  States  Railroad  Administration.  Sanitariums :  See  public  institutions 
and  biiilding&  Ships  (maintenance  and  operation  of)  :  Excluding  pleasure  craft  not 
common  carriers.  Ships:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  building  ships,  excluding  (a) 
pleasure  craft  not  common  carriers,  (b)  ships  not  built  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment or  the  Allies  nor  under  license  from  the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  Steel - 
making  furnaces:  Plants  engaged  solely  in  manufacturing  ingots  and  steel  castings  by 
the  open-hearth,  Bessemer,  crucible,  or  electric  furnace  process,  including  blooming  mills, 
toilet  mills,  and  slabbing  mills  for  sama  Steel-plate  mills.  Toluol :  See  coke  ,a]so  public 
atiliUes. 

CUm  JI, — ^Brass  and  copper :  Plants  engaged  principally  in  rolling  and  drawing 
copper,  brass  and  other  copper  alloys  in  the  form  of  sheets,  rods,  wire,  and  tubes.  C!oke : 
Plants,  not  otherwise  classified  or  listed,  producing  same.  Copper  and  brass:  See  brass 
and  copper.  Cranes:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing  locomotlTe  cranes. 
Ferro-alloys:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  producing  ferrochrome,  ferromanganese,  ferro- 
molybdenom,  ferrosllicon,  ferrotaogsteo,  ferrouranium,  ferrovanadium,  and  ferrozir- 
coninm.  Gas:  See  oil  and  gas.  Machine  tools:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manu- 
facturing same.  Mines :  Producing  metals  and  ferro-alloy  minerals.  Nayy  department : 
See  War  and  Nayy  Departments.  PuMic  utilities :  Street  railways,  electric  lighting, 
and  power  companies,  gas  plants  not  otherwise  classified,  telephone  and  telegraph  com- 
panies, water  supi^y  companies,  and  like  general  utilities.  Public  utilities :  Plants  en- 
gaged princlpeJly  in  manufacturing  equipment  for  railways  and  other  public  utilities. 
Railways:  Not  operated  by  United  States  Ballroad  Administration  (excluding  those  op- 
erated as  plant  facilities).  Rope  wire:  See  wire  rope.  Steel  rail  mills:  Rolling  rails 
50  or  more  pounds  per  yard.  War  and  Navy  Depatmcnts : '  Construction  work  cdn- 
dncted  by  either  the  War  Department  or  the  Navy  Department  of  the  United  States 
in  emharkatlon  ports,  harbors,  fortified  places,  flood  protection  operations,  docks,  locks, 
channels,  inland  waterways,  and  in  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  same.  Wire  rope  and 
rope  wire:  Plants  "engaged  principally  in  manufacturing  same. 

Claa$  III. — Buildings :  See  public  Institutions  and  buildings.  Chain :  Plants  engaged 
principally  in  manufacturing  iron  and  steel  chain.  Cranes:  Plants  engaged  principally 
in  manufacturing  traveling  cranes.  Domestic  consumers:  Fuel  and  electric  energy  not 
otherwise  specifically  listed.  Electrical  equipment :  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manu- 
fftctiiring  same.  Explosives :  Plants,  not  otherwise  classified  or  listed,  engaged  principally 
in  manufacturing  same.  Foods :  Plants  engaged  principally  in  producing,  milling,  prepar- 
ing, refining,  preserving,  refrigerating,  or  storing  foods  for  human  consumption  not  other- 
wise specifically  listed  (excepting  herefrom  plants  producing  confectionery,  soft  drinks, 
and  chewing  gum).  Gas:  See  oil  and  gas.  Ice:  Plants  engaged  principally  .in  manu- 
facturing same.  Mines:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing  mining  tools  or 
equipment.  Oil  and  gas:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing  equipment  or 
supplies  for  producing  or  transporting  oil  or  natural  gas,  or  for  refining  and  manu- 
facturing oil  for  fuel  or  for  mechanical  purposes.  Public  institutions  and  buildings 
(maintenance  and  operation  of)  :  Other  than  hospitals  and  sanitariums.  Steel :  All  plants 
operating  steel  rolling  and  drawing  mills,  exclusive  of  those  taking  higher  classification. 
Tin  plates:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing  same.  Tools:  Plants  engaged 
principally  in  manufacturing  small  br  hand  tools  for  working  wood  or  metal. 

CUua  JV. — Agricultural  implements :  See  farm  implements.  Bags — hemp,  jute,  cotton  : 
Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing  same.  Boots  and  shoes :  Plants  engaged 
exclusively  in  manufacturing  same.  Chemicals :  Plants,  not  otherwise  classified  or  listed, 
engaged  principally  in  manufacturing  chemicals.  Cotton:  Plants  engaged  in  the  com- 
pression of  cotton.  Cotton  textiles :  See  textiles.  Drugs — medicines  and  medical  and 
rarglcal  supplies:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing  same.  Farm  imple- 
ments: Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing  agricultural  implements  and  farm 
operating  equipment.  Fertilizers :  Plants  engaged  principally  in  producing  same.  Fire 
brick:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing  same.  Food  containers:  Plants  en- 
gaged principally  in  manufacturing  same.  Foundries'  (iron)  :  Plants  engaged  principally 
in  the  manufacture  of  gray  iron  and  malleable  iron  castings.  Insecticides  and  fungicides : 
Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacinring  same.    Laundries.    Newspapers  and  period!- 
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\portance  in  connection  witli  the  prosecution  of  the  war.    Their  re- 
j  ^  quirements  were  fully  satisfied  in  preference  to  those  of  the  thuec 
\  remaining  classes.    Bequirements  of  industries  and  plants  grouped 
»'     under  class  II,  class  III,  and  class  IV  had  precedence  over  those  not 
\     appearing  on  the  preference  list.     As  between  these  three  classes, 
however,  there  was  no  complete  or  absolute  preference.    The  division 
into  classes  was  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  composite  picture  of 
^\  the  relative  importance  of  the  industries  and  plants  embraced  within 
^         each'  group.    It  was  not  intended  that  the  requirements  of  class  II 
\      should  be  fully  satisfied  before  supplying  any  of  the  requirements  of 
class  III  or  that  those  of  class  III  should  be  fully  satisfied  before 
supplying  any  of  those  of  class  IV. 

\'W aT-mdustry  controls  center  cibout  priorities. — ^The  widest  of  all 
the  controls  extended  over  industry  by  the  War  Industries  Board 
was  that  which  it  got  by  determining  for  industry  what  priority 
should  be  given  all  war  orders  both  in  production  and  in  delivery. 
The  other  kinds  of  control  exercised,  indeed,  led  into  priorities  con- 
trol. It  came  to  be  the  strongest  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
^  ernment  for  enforcing  its  industriarcontfol  rules.    The  Government, 

through  the  War  Industries  Board,  ^timated  its  requirements  and 
made  clearances  for  war  purchases.  But  those  actions  really  did  no 
more  than  pave  the  way  to  control.  They  did  not  generally  reach 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  Government.  They  enabled  a  single  agent 
of  the  Government  to  say  what  the  war  would  require  from  all  in- 
dustry and  when.  The  so-called  requirement  and  clearance  controls 
simply  opened  a  way,  then,  if  there  appeared  a  shortage,  for  the 
board  to  allocate  the  war  orders  to  the  trade,  to  curtail  certain  in- 
dustries and  to  conserve  nonessential  production.  But  these  potent 
controls,  it  should  be  emphasized,  all  tied  directly  into  the  control 
over  priorities,  for  by  determining  priorities,  in  a  large  way,  the 
War  Industries  Board  enforced  them.  It  seems  doubtful  whether 
any  other  control  during  the  war,  amid  the  confusion  and  conflict 
of  orders  within  the  Government  and  out,  introduced  a  scheme  so 
powerful  in  its  effects  toward  synchronizing  production  and  delir- 
eries  for  war  ends. 

cals :  Plants  engaged  principally  in  printing  newspapers  or  periodicals  which  are  entered 
at  the  post  office  as  second-class  mail  matter.  l*aper  and  pulp :  See  pulp  and  psper. 
Periodicals :  See  newspapers  and  periodicals.  'Pulp  and  paper  :  Plants  engaged  exclnslTely 
in  manufacturing  same.  Rope :  See  twine  and  rope.  Soap :  Plants  engaged  principally 
in  manufacturing  same.  Surgical  supplies:  See  drugs  and  medicines.  Tannern:  Plants 
engaged  principally  in  tanning  leather.  Tanning:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manu- 
facturing tanning  extracts.  Textiles:  Plants  engaged  principally  In  manufacturing  cotton 
textiles,  including  spinning,  weaving,  and  finishing.  Textiles:  Plants  engaged  principally 
in  manufacturing  woolen  textiles,  including  spinners,  top  makers,  and  weavers.  Textiles: 
Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing  cotton  or  woolen  knit  goods.  Textiles: 
Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing  textile  machinery.  Tohacco:  Only  for 
preserving,  drying,  curing,  packing,  and  storing  same — not  manufacturing  and  marketlitf. 
Twine  (hinder)  and  rope:  Plants  engaged  principally  in  manufacturing  same.  Wooii« 
textiles :  See  textiles. 
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This  powerful  scheme,  permitting  the  Government  at  any  moment 
to  check  the  production  of  a  less  essential  commodity  for  a  more 
essential  one,  gave  it  an  effective  instrument  to  control  prices. 
Priorities,  of  course,  were  not  designed  or  ever  issued  specifically 
to  "peg"  prices.  But,  for  all  that,  in  a  very  real,  though  indirect, 
Tray  they  did  affect  prices  to  greater  and  lesser  extents.^  Threats 
of  a  shortage  in  a  basic  material  ordinarily  provokes  confusion  and 
soaring  prices,  and  opens  the  door  to  competitive  bidding  for  priority. 
Those  bid  prices  are  made  in  war  time  with  less  regard  to  the  actual 
cost  of  production  than  to  the  cost  of  purchasing  priorities  in  pro- 
duction and  delivery  under  an  abnormal  condition.  But  the  priority 
policies  announced  to  the  country  that  it  could  not  at  any  price 
l>urchase  priorities  either  in  production  or  deliveries.  Priorities, 
it  came  to  appreciate,  were  determined  and  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment solely  for  war  ends.  While  the  priorities  system  was  not  an 
instrument  for  the  fixing  of  prices,  the  stabilizing  effects  of  priorities 
control  upon  prices  were  not  less  powerful  because  there  is  no  way 
in  which  they  can  be  measured. 

AlJX)CATIONS. 

All  of  the  relations  which  allocation  bore  to  price  control  ai'e 
covered  in  a  study  of  the  Government  requilrements,  the  clearance 
list,  and  priorities.  The  allocation  of  Government  requirements,  or 
clearances,  meant  simply  their  distribution  to  particular  industries 
and  firms  for  fulfillment.  The  requirements  division,  after  clearing 
all  of  the  prospective  purchases  of  the  Government,  forwarded  a 
record  of  those  immediate  needs  to  the  proper  commodity  section 
chiefs.  The  commodity  chief  and  his  staff,  after  determining 
whether  there  was  a  shortage  of  the  commodity  required,  either  al- 
located the  order  or  returned  it  without  restriction.  The  Govern- 
ment department,  from  which  the  order  asking  for  privilege  to  pur- 
cha^  had  originally  come,  if  there  was  no  shortage,  could  buy  its 
goods  in  the  open  market  without  restriction.  But,  where  the  com- 
modity section  had  found  a  shortage,  the  section  itself  allocated  the 
order  to  various  parts  of  the  industry  or  firms  before  returning  it. 
Allocation,  obviously,  was  not  a  separately  administered  function  of 
any  division  of  the  War  Industries  Board  as  were  most  of  the  other 
controls.  It  was  really  a  principle  of  procedure,  commonly  followed 
by  all  of  the  commodity  sections,  designed  properly  to  distribute  the 
burden  or  fruit  of  certain  Government  orders.  It  pertained  only  to 
purchases  of  those  commodities  in  which  a  shortage  threatened. 

^Tbe  War  Indastrles  Boatd  goes  so  far  as  to  write  Into  Us  final  report  that  "war 
prices  were  higrh  prices,  but  they  were  stabilized  prices.  The.  most  effective  organ  of 
itaUlization  was  the  operation  of  the  priorities  system." 
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OUBTAILUENTS. 

Curtailment  was  commonly  administered  by  various  units  within 
the  War  Industries  Board  when  an  extremely  serious  shortage 
threatened.  The  production  of  certain  less  essential  commodities  was 
cut  off  or  curtailed  to  make  way  for  the  production  of  allocated  and 
other  orders.  The  administration  of  priorities  was  one  of  the  most 
effective  instruments  of  curtailment,  and  the  material  for  a  study  of 
curtailment  falls  largely  in  that  chapter.  The  curtailment  of  all  or 
any  part  of  an  industry,  because  much  more  sweeping  and  headless 
than  its  conservation,  was  a  program  entered  upon  with  far  more 
caution.  An  Industrial  Adjustment  Committee,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  War  Industries  Board,  the  War  Trade  Board, 
the  Food  Administration,  the  Fuel  Administration,  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board,  and  the  Treasury 
Department,  was  appointed  upon  the  approval  of  the  President  to 
form  a  plan  for  the  safe  but  systematic  curtailment  of  nonessential 
industries.  That  committee,  after  permitting  the  industries  affected 
a  hearing,  determined  upon  curtailment  policies  which  would  effect 
equitable  reductions  without  killing  the  industry.  The  actual  ad- 
ministration of  all  curtailment  programs,  as  were  those  for  conserva- 
tion, was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  commodity  sections  of  the  War 
Industries  Board.      ^ 

CJONSEBVATION. 

The  War  Industries  Board,  after  balancing  roughly  the  Govern- 
ment and  civilian  demands  against  supplies,  found,  in  the  main,  that 
the  threatened  shortages  could  be  met  adequately  without  absolute 
curtailment  by  so-called  conservation  programs.  The  conservation 
of  a  supply,  as  distinguished  from  cutting  it  off  or  curtailing  it, 
meant  simply  spreading  its  use  out  thinner.  The  board,  under  its 
conservation  division,*  studied  carefully  the  industries  which  were 
not  strictly  serving  the  war  requirements  and  set  itself  to  eliminate 
their  wastes  and  turn  their  available  materials  to  the  best  war  uses. 
The  purpose  of  conservation  was,  by  means  of  substitution,  conserva- 
tion or  standardization  to  give  the  military,  naval  and  shipping 
agencies  of  the  war  machine  exactly  what  they  required  for  full 
effectiveness.  It  was  the  business  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  with* 
all  war  demands  coming  under  its  eye,  to  introduce  schemes  of  effi- 
ciency for  the  proper  coordination  of  supply  and  demand. 

^The  ooiuiervation  division  of  the  War  InduBtrles  Board  was  created  May  9,  191S. 
to  carry  on  the  worlc  commenced  on  Mar.  24,  1017,  by  the  commercial  economy  tward 
under  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  The  fonction  of  the  new  dlTision,  as  ootlioed 
by  the  President  In  his  letter  of  Mar.  4,  was  ''the  studloas  conservation  of  resoorcei 
and  facilities  by  means  of  Bclentlflc»  industrial,  and  commercial  economies.** 
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Conservation  measures  were  effected,  outside  the  Government  and 
in^  by  the  strictest  cooperation  with  the  industry  through  the  various 
war-service  committees  and  by  technical  advice  and  consultation  with 
the  Grovemment  war-making  agencies.  Those  measures  scarcely  per- 
mit of  a  tangible  analysis  because  of  their  number  and  their  variety. 
Ckmservation,  however,  was  generally  effected  by  securing  a  maxi- 
mmn  reduction  in  the  number  of  styles,  varieties,  sizes,  colors,  or 
finishes  of  the  product;  eliminating  the  number  of  styles  and  varie- 
ties that  took  more  than  the  amoimt  of  material  strictly  necessary 
(as,  for  example,  restricting  the  length  and  sweep'  of  overcoats) ; 
eliminating  features  or  accessories  which  used  materials  for  adorn- 
ment or  convenience  but  which  were  not  essential  to  the  utility  of  the 
product;  eliminating  patterns  and  types  of  products  which  were  less 
essential  to  the  civilian  needs;  substituting  materials  which  were 
plentiful  in  the  place  of  those  which  were  not  plentiful  and  were 
needed  for  the  war  program  (for  example,  zinc  was  substituted  for 
sted  and  other  metals) ;  discontinuing  the  use  of  certain  materials 
for  unnecessary  purposes  (such  as  caustic  soda  in  the  manufacture 
of  automobile  tires) ;  standardizing  sizes,  lengths,  widths,  weights, 
thicknesses,  and  gauges  of  materials,  parts  and  sections ;  reducing  the 
excessive  waste  of  materials  in  manufacturing  processes  (such  as 
chrome  chemicals  in  certain  branches  of  the  leather-tanning  indus- 
try) ;  securing  economy  in  samples  used  for  selling  products;  secur- 
ing economy  in  containers  by  eliminating  boxes  or  cartons  which  re- 
quired excessive  shipping  space  (as,  for  example,  eliminating  small 
sizes  of  containers)  ;  securing  economy  in  packing  by  increasing  the 
number  of  units  per  package. 

Under  this  general  scheme,  the  board  made  conservation  rules 
applicable  to  various  industries  and,  before  putting  them  into  effect, 
asked  each  industry  for  technical  advice  upon  them.  Once  adopted, 
the  enforcement  of  each  conservation  program  was  left  for  adminis- 
tration to  the  proper  commodity  chief. 

No  adequate  analysis  can  ever  be  made  to  cover  in  full  the  extent 
of  saving  which  each  of  the  conservation  programs  effected.  A  com- 
prehension in  general  of  the  more  specific  programs  undertaken, 
however,  is  vital  because  of  its  bearing  upon  price  control.  The 
programs,  in  each  case,  were  addressed  by  necessity  to  the  industries 
'  themselves  through  the  War  Industries  Board,  since  there  was  no 
means  of  effective  enforcement  other  than  the  enlistment  of  their 
cooperation.  The  more  important  of  the  programs  were  those  in- 
tended to  conserve  materials  within  the  agricultural  implement, 
automobile  tire,  barrel  goods,  bedding,  bicycle,  book  cloth,  bottle, 
boys'  clothing,  camera,  chain,  chandelier,  chinaware,  clock,  compo- 
sition roofing,  corset,  delivery  service,  electric  appliance,  fabric 
glove,  felt  shoe,  furnace,  furniture,  gas  range,  hand  stamp  and  mark- 
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ing  device,  hardware,  harness  and  saddlery,  hosiery  and  underwear, 
household  wringer,  leather  glove,  mackinaw,  men's  clothing,  metal 
bedstead,  motorcycle,  moving-picture  machine,  office  appliance,  oil 
refining,  oil  storage  tank  and  pump,  oil  stove  and  heater,  optical 
goods,  overall,  paint,  pencil,  plumbing  supply,  radiator,  railroad 
machinery,  range,  refrigerator,  rubber  clothing,  rubber  footwear, 
rubber  goods,  safe  and  vault,  shoe,  steel  pen,  steel  pipe,  stove,  straw 
hat,  sweater,  talking  machine,  thread,  tin,  tin  plate,  traveling  bag, 
trunk,  typewriter  xibbon,  vacuum  cleaner,  vehicle,  waist,  washing 
machine,  weather-strip,  wholesale  dry  goods,  wooden  container,  wool 
felt  hat,  and  women's  clothing  industries. 

The  conservation  program,  put  well  underway  by  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  before  the  end  of  the  war,  was  a  big  and  compre- 
hensive one.  It,  like  the  priority  program,  had  a  very  vital  though 
a  very  intangible  bearing  upon  the  price  level.  The  stabilizing  effect 
of  the  one  upon  prices  is  as  impossible  to  measure  as  the  other.  But 
the  conservation  schedules  introduced  into  various  industries,  while 
generally  of  a  less  potent  influence  upon  prices  than  the  priority 
certificates,  must  be  taken  into  account  in  an  analysis  of  price  control. 
Conservation,  by  turning  materials  into  strictly  essential  industry 
and  spreading  their  uses  out  thinner,  helped  to  postpone  the  shortage 
point  and  stave  off  higher  rises  in  price. 

• 

Pbicbs. 

The  War  Industries  Board  was  not  a  price-fixing  agency  strictly 
speaking,  but  it  did  undertake  a  wide  range  of  formal  and  informal 
price  controls  through  agreements  with  the  industry.  The  creation 
of  the  price-fixing  committee  in  March,  1918,  relieved  the  board 
proper  of  the  further  administration  of  virtually  all  its  important 
price-fixing  work,  though  it  did  afterwards  exercise  some  price 
control.  The  peculiar  relation  of  the  War  Industries  Board  and 
the  price-fixing  committee  and  the  difficulties  of  separating  clearly 
their  controls  make  it  advisable  to  divide  the  discussion  of  what 
these  two  organizations  did  in  regulating  prices.  A  statement  of 
individual  price  regulations  undertaken  by  the  War  Industries  Board 
is,  therefore,  postponed  until  after  the  general  discussion  of  the  work 
of  the  price-fixing  committee. 


5.  THE  PRICE  FIXING  COMMITTEE. 

There  was.  not,  during  the  last  seven  months  of  war,  any  other 
agency  of  the  Government  at  Washington  so  strictly  giving  its 
whole  attention  to  the  business  of  fixing  prices  as  the  price  fixing 
committee.  The  President  had  come  to  believe  in  the  necessity  of 
systematic  methods  of  determining  the  great  basic  raw-material 
prices,  and  on  March  4,  1918,  wrote  asking  that  price  determination 
problems  be  transferred  from  the  War  Industries  Board  to  a  special, 
independent  committee.  That  action  came  long,  after  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration had  assumed  control  over  food  prices,  and  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration control  over  fuel  prices.  It  marked  a  clear  break  with 
earlier  methods  of  price  control,  though  not  necessarily  with  earlier 
policies,  and  was  the  longest  stride  toward  a  somewhat  organized 
price  fixing  that  was  taken. 

The  new  price  fixing  committee,  created  too  late  to  formulate  the 
initial  price  policies  upon  many  of  the  basi«  materials,  grew  week 
by  week,  through  revisions  of  earlier  policies  and  the  initiation  of 
new  controls,  into  a  direct  responsibility  for  the  majority  of  all 
general  fixed  prices.*  To  understand  the  committee's  work  it  is 
necessary  to  know  how  the  price  fixing  committee  was  organized, 
what  basis  of  power  it  had  to  fix  prices  at  all,  the  sphere  of  its  ac- 
tivity within  the  Government,  the  character  of  price  agreements  en- 
tered into  by  it,  the  price  policies  which  the  committee  worked  out, 
and  how  it  enforced  its  price  regulations. 

(i)   ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

The  price  fixing  committee,  created  under  the  authority  of  the 
President's  letter  to  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  dated  March  4,  1918, 
was  made  up  of  a  chairman,  a  representative  of  the  War  Department, 
a  representative  of  the  Navy  Department,  a  representative  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  a  representative  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  labor  representative 
of  the  War  Industries  Board,  and  the  chairman  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  ex  officio.*    This  committee,  appointed  by  the  President,  was 

*  The  flrtt  meeting  of  the  price  fixing  committee  was  held  in  the  War  iDduatriea  Board 
on  Mar.  14,  1918. 

*The  organisaUon  in  full  of  the  price  fixing  committee  at  the  time  the  armistice  was 
signed  was  as  follows :  Robert  8.  Brookings,  chairman ;  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  chairman 
of  the  War  Industries  Board  ex  officio ;  F.  W.  Taussig,  chairman  United  States  Tariff 
Commission ;  W.  B.  Colver,  chairman  Federal  Trade  Commission ;  H.  A.  Oarfleld,  United 
States  Fo^  Administrator;  Hugh  Frayne,  labor  representative  of  the  War  Industries 
Board ;  Commander  John  M.  Hancock,  representing  the  Department  of  Navy ;  Lieut.  Col. 
Robert  H.  Montgomery,  representing  the  Department  of  War;  Henry  C.  Stuart,  repre- 
uatlng  the  Department  of  Agrlcoll^ure ;  and  W.  W.  Phelps,  secretary. 
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called  together  by  the  War  Industries  Board  for  its  first  meeting, 
and  by  them  given  its  original  general  instruction.^  This  quasi- 
judicial  committee  thereafter,  whether  in  regular  executive  session 
or  in  conferences  with  the  trade,  sat  at  times  almost  continuously 
in  the  Council  of  National  Defense  Building. 

It  is  not  precisely  accurate  to  say  that  the  price  fixing  committee 
was  either  independent  of  the  War  Industries  Board  or  that  it  was 
a  subsidiary  part  of  the  board.  Not  to  the  very  last  were  it  and  the 
board  agreed  concerning  the  place  of  the  committee  in  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  organization.  The  President,  in  reorganizing  the 
board  on  March  4,  1918,  had  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  price- 
fixing  committee  in  the  same  letter  by  which  he  outlined  the  func- 
tions of  the  board  and  appointed  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch  its  chair- 
man. The  board,  after  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  formally 
marked  out  a  set  of  policies  for  the  committee,  and  its  chairman 
called  together  the  committee  for  their  first  meeting  and  told  them 
their  function.  The  chairman  of  the  board,  indeed,  and  another 
member  were  made  members  of  the  committee.  The  committee  took 
over  formally  the  fixing  and  revision  of  many  prices  already  con- 
sidered by  the  board  and  worked  hand  in  glove  with  it.  The  com- 
mittee announcements  were  printed  as  from  the  price  fixing  com- 
mittee of  the  War  Industries  Board.  But  there  was  no  real  authority 
which  the  board  held  over  the  committee. 

The  President  in  his  letter  specifically  took  price  determination 
from  the  board  and  gave  it  to  a  separate  committee,  and  he,  inde- 
pendent of  the  board,  named  the  members  of  the  price  fixing  com- 
mittee. The  committee  considered  itself  responsible  directly  to  the 
President  and,  irrespective  of  the  board,  made  its  reports  to  him.* 
It  was  the  President,  not  the  board,  who  approved  all  prices  fixed 
and  made  them  official. 

*Thc  functions  of  the  price  fixing  committee  as  determined  by  the  War  Industries 
Board,  earlier  that  daj,  and  delivered  to  the  committee,  were  as  follows:  (1)  To  adrlw 
upon  prices  of  basic 'materials;  (2)  from  time  to  time  to  advise  as  to  general  price 
policies,  acting  in  this  way  as  a  coordinating  price  body ;  (3)  the  committee  will  advise 
when  requested  by  any  department  upon  a  specific  contract,  assuming,  however,  that  no 
department  will  submit  for  advice  those  problems  which  it  is  organised  and  qualified 
to  handle  itself:  and  (4)  when  materials  are  commandeered  prices  of  the  same  will  be 
fixed  by  this  committee. 

'Mr.  Robert  S.  Brookings,  chairman  of  the  price  fixing  committee,  in  a  conference 
held  with  the  copper  industry  as  late  as  July  2,  1018  (price  fixing  committee  minutes  for 
that  day,  p.  433),  said:  "The  fiicts  are,  we  represent  the  President  absolutely.  Our 
appointment,  while  we  are  a  part  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  is  absolutely  separate 
and  distinct ;  we  have  absolutely  separate  and  distinct  obligations.  •  *  •  ^e  sub- 
mit these  things  to  him  (President)  for  approval  wlien  they  involve  a  change,  or  when 
there  is  anything  to  approve ;  in  fact,  we  go  Into  detail  sometimes  more  than  I  think 
he  cares  to  have  it,  because  we  have  reason  to  know  that  when  It  comes  to  exercising 
a  far-reaching  judgment,  especially  where  it  involves  the  Nation,  he  frequently  hai 
suggestions  to  make.'* 
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(a)  THB  BASIS  OP  POWER  TO  FIX  PRICES. 

After  what  has  already  been  said  about  the  legal  basis  of  the 
powers  exercised  by  the  War  Industries  Board  at  large,  it  will  not  be 
surprising  to  find  that  the  legal  basis  of  the  price  fixing  committee's 
work  was  somewhat  indefinite.  This  committee,  though  deter- 
mining a  far  wider  range  of  prices  than  either,  had  only  a  fraction 
of  legal  power  by  comparison  with  its  sister  price-determining 
agencies,  the  Food  Administration  and  the  Fuel  Administration.  No 
specific  statute  could  be  quoted  as  its  authority  for  deciding  what 
prices  should  be.  That  fact,  beyond  doubt,  somewhat  circumscribed 
its  method  of  price  fixing,  if  not  the  extent,  and  made  the  committee 
fix  prices  almost  altogether  by  agreements  with  the  producers. 

The  Thbeats  of  Requisitioning  and  Commandeering. 

But,  if  there  was  no  law  to  which  the  price  fixing  committee  might 
turn  for  making  its  decrees  effective,  there  were  other  less  direct  yet, 
in  war  time,  equally  powerful  weapons.  Foremost  among  these,  as 
all  producers  knew,  were  the  well-nigh  absolute  rights  to  requisition 
goods  or  place  commandeering  orders  witU  plants  for  supplies. 
True,  neither  of  those  powers  was  open  to  the  Government  for  other 
than  its  own  needs,  but  there  could  scarcely  have  been  made  a  more 
satisfactory  resort  for  war  times.  The  latent  power,  given  to  the 
President  by  authority  of  the  food  control  act  and  the  national 
defense  act,  under  which  virtually  all  Government  requisitioning  and 
commandering  were  done  respectively^  enable  the  price  fixing  com- 
mittee in  substance  to  tell  producers :. 

These  are  the  prices  to  which  the  Government  wlU  ag^ree;  if  you  are  willing 
to  enter  into  a  voluntary  arrangement  with  us,  you  will  be  paid  these  prices  for 
your  goods,  but  if  yon  refuse  to  do  so,  we  will  be  compelled  to  ask  the  properly 
constituted  authorities  to  commandeer  your  output  or  your  plant  and  give  you 
Just  compensation  therefor  as  provided  by  statute.* 

The  food  control  act  (H.  R.  4961,  Public  No.  41),  approved  August 
10,  1917,  was  the  law  which  authorized  the  requisitioning  of  certain 
existing  proi)erties  for  the  support  either  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  any 
other  public  use.     It  provided  in  section  10:* 

That  the  President  is  authorized,  from  time  to  time,  to  requisition  foods, 
feeds,  fuels,  and  other  supplies  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  Army  or  the 
maintenance  of  the  Navy,  or  any  other  public  use  connected  with  the  common 
defense,  and  to  requisition,  or  otherwise  provide,  storage  facilities  for  such 
suppUes ;  and  he  shall  ascertain  and  pay  a  Just  compensation  therefor. 

This  act,  which  was  really  the  basis  for  all  Government  requisition- 
ing of  subsistence  supplies  for  the  Army  during  the  war,  pertained 

■ 

»The  legBl  section  of  the  War  lodustrles  Board  on  June  11,  1918,  prepared  a  memo- 
randum In  which  it  concluded  that  a  threat  to  commandeer  expressed  in  the  above  form, 
and  made  to  enforce  the  fixing  of  a  certain  price  does  not  constitute  duress. 
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only  to  foods,  feeds,  and  fuel  and  was  not,  therefore,  of  so  much  value 
to  the  price  fixing  committee  as  the  national  defense  act. 

The  national  defense  act  (H.  R.  12766,  Public  No.  85),  approved 
June  3,  1916,  authorized  the  Secretary  of  War  to  determine  reason- 
able prices  for  military  supplies  and,  upon  failure  of  compliance, 
gave  the  President  power  to  take  over  any  plant  This  act,  which 
was  the  one  giving  authority  for  the  commandeering  of  output,  made 
it  possible  to  place  with  any  manufacturing  establishment  a  compul- 
sory order  for  the  production  of  any  manufacture  usually  produced 
by  the  firm.  The  Government  could,  thus,  by  the  payment  of  a  just 
compensation,  require  or  commandeer  the  whole  output  of  a  plant  and 
itself  determine  the  price  to  be  paid  for  everything  taken  under  com- 
pulsory oi'der.  This  possibility,  in  so  far  as  the  price  fixing  committee 
had  a  legal  weapon,  was  the  most  formidable  weapon  the  committee 
had  for  compelling  acceptance  of  its  price  determinations.* 

It  should  be  mentioned,  too,  that,  aside  from  these  direct  threats 
to  requisition  or  commandeer,  the  committee  had  effective  weapons 

^  A  brief  dlgc'st  of  the  main  acts,  Inclndln^  the  two  above,  under  which  reqalsltlonlng 
of  goods  might   be  accompUshed   or  commandeering  orders  issued   to  plants,  followi: 

1.  PubUo  U,  Biany-litth  Congre%%,  «eol<on  iO» — The  food  control  act  authorises  the 
President  to  requisition  foods,  foeds,  fuels,  and  other  supplies  necessary  to  the  support 
of  the  Army  or  the  maintenance  of  the  Nary  or  any  other  public  use  connected  with 
the  common  defense. 

ft,  PubUc  85,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  Bcction  ItO, — ^The  national  defense  act  provides 
for  the  placing  of  orders  with  any  concern  for  such  product  or  material  as  may  be  re- 
quired, and  which  is  of  the  nature  and  kind  usually  produced,  or  capable  of  t)eing  pro- 
duced, by  such  concern.  In  the  event  of  a  refusal  so  to  produce,  the  plant  of  such  concern 
may  itself  be  taken  over  by  the  Government. 

3.  Public  S91,  Sixty'fourih  Conoress,  pages  e9-C9. — The  naval  appropriations  act 
authorizes  the  President  to  place  an  order  with  any  person  for  ships  or  war  material 
if  such  ships  or  material  are  of  the  nature,  kind,  and  quantity  usually  produced  or 
capable  of  being  produced  by  such  person.  Upon  refusal,  here,  also,  the  plant  may  be 
taken  over.  Under  this  act  "  war  material  **  is  made  to  include  arms,  armament  ua- 
munltion,  stores,  supplies,  and  equipment  for  ships  and  airplanes,  and  everything  re- 
quired for  or  in  connection  with  the  production  thereof.  Another  paragraph  provides 
for  the  modification  or  cancellation  of  any  existing  contract  for  the  building,  product  ion, 
or  purchase  of  ships  or  war  material.  It  is  further  provided  that  the  owner  or  occupier 
of  any  factory  in  which  ships  or  war  material  are  built  or  produced  shall  place  at  tbe 
disposal  of  the  United  States,  if  required,  tbe  whole  or  any  part  of  the  output  of  such 
factory.  Finally,  the  Government  may  requisition  any  factory  or  part  thereof.  It  Is 
open  to  argument  whether  the  authority  here  granted  should  have  terminated  on  Marcb 
1,  1918,  no  decisive  ruling  on  the  point  having  been  made. 

I.  Public  23,  Sixty-fifth  Congress, — The  so-called  emergency  shipping  fund  allows  the 
placing  of  an  order  with  any  person  for  such  ships  or  material  as  the  necessities  of 
the  Government,  to  be  determined  by  the  President,  may  require  during  the  period  of  tbe 
war  and  which  are  of  the  nature,  kind,  and  quantity  usually  produced  or  capable  of 
being  produced  by  such  person.  Also,  power  Is  given  to  requisition  ships  or  psrts 
thereof. 

RequiaitiotUng  under  the  war  poircr. — Finally,  with  regard  to  the  power  to  requisition, 
some  mention  should  be  made  of  the  war  power.  The  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  has  undoubtedly  a  vast  field  over  which  he  may  exercise  bis 
control  w^ithout  legislation.  Tender  this  bead  be  has  a  right  to  take  private  property  for 
public  use  upon  payment  of  just  compensation,  even  if  such  taking  Is  not  authorised 
specifically  by  Congress.  Just  how  far  this  right  extends  It  is  hard  to  tell,  inasmuch  tfl 
presidential  action  would  depend  on  the  nature  of  a  piven  emergency.  It  Is  Important 
to  make  mention  of  it  merely  because  of  the  right  to  requisition  which  is  thus  In  tbe 
hands  of  the  Executive. 
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for  fixing  prices  in  its  influence  with  the  Kailroad  Administration, 
the  Priorities  Committee,  the  Fuel  Administration,  the  War  Trade 
Board,  and  the  Food  Administration.  These  bodies,  each  in  control 
of  a  basic  material  or  service,  could  be  persuaded  to  withhold  trans- 
portation, license,  fuel,  supplies,  or  priority  to  enforce  price  agi'ee- 
nients  demanded  by  the  committee. 

The  Wab-Time  Spirit. 

It  made  really  little  difference,  while  the  country  was  united  to 
achieve  a  national  ideal,  that  the  price  fixing  committee  had  a 
somewhat  indefinite  statutory  authority.  For  the  legal  powers 
of  the  price  fixing  committee,  applicable  at  best  only  to  articles 
needed  for  the  use  of  the  Government,  were  of  much  less  prac- 
tical consequence  than  public  opinion  and  patriotic  spirit.  The 
universal  feeling  of  support  to  public  actions  taken  for  a  war  pur- 
pose was  the  most  potent  of  all  powers  behind  the  price  fixing  com- 
mittee. The  prices  in  all  cases  were  reached  in  conferences  by  agree- 
ments with  the  trade.  It  is  beside  the  point  to  inquire  whether  so 
slight  an  authority  would  suflSce  for  peace-time  regulation.  No 
better  word  can  be  said  for  the  efficacy  of  the  war-time  spirit  for 
enforcing  price  agreements,  despite  the  lack  of  law,  than  that  no 
occasion  ever  arose  for  putting  to  a  test  the  nature  or  extent  of  its 
legal  authority.^     • 

(3)   ITS   SPHERE  OF  ACTIVITY. 

The  sphere  of  activity  peculiar  to  the  price  fixing  committee,  and 
its  distinction  from  the  Food  and  Fuel  Administrations  require  ex- 
planation. Obviously,  these  latter  agencies  controlled  foods,  feeds, 
and  fuels,  and  left  the  price  fixing  committee  to  determine  prices,  if 
necessary,  over  the  whole  remaining  lot  of  materials  needed  for  war. 
But  there  are  other  differences  less  apparent  and  more  important. 
The  price  fixing  committee,  unlike  these  two  administrations,  was 
not  a  huge  institution  responsible  upon  its  own  initiative  to  keep  con- 
sumers' prices  stable  and  send  its  administrators  into  every  town  and 
city  to  that  end.  It  was  a  very  small  quasi-judicial  committee,  acting 
only  upon  request  of  a  war  agency.  It  sat  primarily  to  hear  eviidence 
and  determine  fair  prices  for  Government  purchases,  and  was  con- 
cerned almost  altogether  with  producers'  prices. 

« 

Committee  Concerned  Primarily  with  Government  Pxtrchases. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  control  exercised  by  the  price  fixing 
committee,  which  differentiates  it  sharply  from  the  food  and  fuel 

^  **  Prh-t'-FixlDR  as   seen   by   &  Price-Fixer/*   by    F.  W.   Taussig,   Quarterly   Journal   of 
I      Economics,  February,  1919. 
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controls,  was  that  it  was  concerned  primarily  with  stabilizing  tne 
market  for  Government  purchases.  The  Food  Administration  and 
the  Fuel  Administration,  each  with  thousands  of  representatives  and 
an  enormous  administrative  machinery,  undertook  as  their  primary 
concern  the  stabilization  of  prices  for  the  public.  Their  control,  de- 
signed to  cover  the  whole  gamut  of  food  and  fuel  prices  from  the  big 
producer  to  the  country  retailer,  required  them,  within  a  much  nar- 
rower field  of  activity,  to  consider  greater  numbers  of  problems. 
But  the  price  fixing  committee,  with  its  wider  range  of  controls,  and 
a  more  highly  technical  problem,  began  with  the  purpose  simply  to 
protect  the  Government.  It  came  but  gradually  to  concern  itself 
with  the  protection  of  the  public* 

The  price  fixing  committee,  to  the  end  that  it  might  protect  tlie 
Government  in  making  purchases,  was  organized  to  include  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Army  and  Navy,  who  could  keep  it  informed  of 
contemplated  purchases  and  price  problems  which  arose  in  connec- 
tion with  them ;  representatives  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  who 
personally  were  familiar  with  the  available  raw  materials  in  various 
industries  and- the  supply  of  labor;  a  representative  of  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration, through  whom  control  over  fuel  for  manufacturers 
could  be  held;  and  representatives  of  the  Tariff  and  Federal  Trade 
Commissions,  who  could  supply  technical  data  tending  to  show  how 
prices  would  affect  production.  It  was  not  until  toward  the  last  that 
a  representative  of  the  agricultural  interests  was  appointed,  and 
never  was  it  attempted  to  give  the  purchasing  public,  retail  trade,  or 
wholesale  trade  jpecial  representation  directly  in  the  committee.' 

The  Committee  Fixed  Prices  Only  Upon  Request. 

As  already  said,  the  price  fixing  committee  did  not  deem  it  a  part 
of  its  function,  as  did  both  the  Food  and  Fuel  Administrations, 
to  make  and  keep  strict  watch  over  prices  in  which  the  Government 
itself  had  no  direct  concern.  The  committee,  even  if  inclined  to 
exceed  its  primary  responsibility  to  protect  the  Government,  had  no 
staff  adequate  to  maintain  control  over  the  price  level  in  a  larger 

way.    It  did  not  ask  for  itself  any  considerable  powers  of  initiating 

* 

^  A  Statement  of  this  policy  is  made  by  a  member  of  the  price  iUlng  committee,  F.  W. 
Taussig,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for  February,  1919,  as  follows:  "Tbe 
action  of  the  committee  in  every  case  had  ita  origin  in  the  circumstance  that  Goveni* 
ment  purchaeea  were  on  a  great  scale  and  threatened  to  disturb  market  prices.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  function  of  the  committee  to  the  regulation  of  prices  for  the  public  was, 
if  not  an  afterthought,  at  all  events  not  among  the  things  contemplated  at  the  start 
The  committee  stepped  in  when  Government  purchases  threatened  to  upset  the  market, 
but  soon  found  itself  compelled  to  protect  the  public  also.** 

*Mr.  Robert  S.  Brookings,  in  an  early  conference  of  the  committee  with  the  trade 
(minutes  of  the  price  fixing  committee.  Book  II,  Apr.  8  to  Apr.  24,  p.  29),  said 
frankly :  "  When  we  fix  prices  for  the  Government  we  have  no  difflculty,  but  when  we  fix 
prices  for  the  public  there  is  always  difficulty.'* 
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price  control.^    Yet,  the  necessities  of  the  case  gradually  forced  the 
committee  to  take  a  broader  view  of  the  whole  price  situation. 

Fixed  PBootcciCB  Pbices. 

The  sphere  of  activity  of  the  price  fixing  committed  is  especially 
well  defined  with  respect  to  the  kinds  of  prices  which  it  undertook 
to  fix.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  complexity  of  problems 
arising  in  the  fixing  of  prices  for  the  producer  and  in  fixing  those 
for  the  retailer,  or  in  fixing  those  for  the  wholesaler,  distributor, 
and  middleman  of  all  sorts  in  between.  The  committee,  happily,  was 
not  obliged,  in  the  main,  to  deal  with  other  than  the  prices  at  which 
the  producer  should  sell  his  materials.  The  Government  usually 
bought  in  large  quantities  direct  from  the  primary  source  of  supply. 
If  the  committee,  as  the  war  went  on,  had  gone  further  in  the  direc- 
tion of  protecting  the  public,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  would 
have  found  it  sufficient  to  fix  prices  at  the  primary  distributing 
points.  That  scheme,  though  highly  extended  by  the  requirement  of 
a  like  price  for  the  Allies  and  public,  gave  no  real  protection  from 
high  retail  prices  to  the  consumer.  In  uq  other  respect  was  the 
sphere  of  activity  of  the  price  fixing  committee  so  narrow  as  in  the 
stage  at  which  transactions  were  controlled.* 

(4)  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  PRICE-FIXING  AGREEMENTS. 

'lae  price-fixing  committee,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  fixed 
no  prices.  A  perusal  of  the  various  terms  of  the  so->called  fixed-prico 
amiouncements  and  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  committee 
shows  clearly  that  the  prices  fixed  represented  simply  agreements 
entered  into  with  the  industry  by  the  committee. 

The  Method  of  Making  the  Agreements. 

The  price-fixing  committee,  in  part  as  a  measure  of  expediency 
and  in  part  because  of  lack  of  authority,  undertook  generally  to 
arrive  at  a  fair  price  by  series  of  conferences  with  the  trade,  rather 
than  through  any  more  high-handed  or  independent  method.  A 
leading  member  of  the  committee.  Dr.  F.  W.  Taussig,  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that — 

the  prices  fixed  were  In  all  cases  reached  by  agreement  with  the  representatives 
of  the  several  industries.     In  strictness  they  were  agreed  prices  rather  than 

^Mr.  Robert  8.  Brookings,  chairman  of  the  price  fixing  committee,  when  asked  by 
cerUin  private  interests  to  fix  the  price  of  wool  on  Apr.  19,  1918,  said  (p.  63  of 
mlnatee  of  price  fixing  committee  for  a  conference  upon  that  day),  that  the  price  fixing 
committee  *'  do  not  feel  that  it  ie  any  part  of  our  function  to  take  initiative ;  at  least 
we  have  not,**  and,  when  pressed  to  say  whether  a  price  would  or  would  not  be  fixed 
on  wool  he  said :  "  You  might  ask  the  President.  He  is  the  only  man  who  has  any 
authority  to  say  yes  or  no  on  anything.    We  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

*An  interesting  comment  is  made  upon  this  point  by  F.  W.  Taussig  in  the  article 
referred  to  iM^vlonsly. 
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lixeU  prices.  The  agreements  were  usually  reached  in  cordial  cooperation  with 
the  producers  concerned,  and  thus  were  in  reality  voluntary.  There  were  cases, 
however,  in  wliich  they  were  agreements  only  in  name.  The  representatives 
of  some  industries,  though  they  accepted  them,  did  so  virtually  under  duress. 
In  these  ca»es  the  committee  to  all  intents  and  purposes  decreed  prices  and 
was  enabled  to  impose  them,  under  the  form  of  agreement,  by  a  more  or  less 
veiled  threat  of  commandeering,  and  also  by  the  certainty  that  public  opinion 
would  condemn  those  who  failed  to  accede. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  committee,  once  it  seemed  likely  that  the 
necessity  for  fixing  a  price  had  arisen,  to  call  the  representatives  of 
the  industry  to  Washington  for  conference.  The  committee,  after 
itself  going  over  cost  figures  prepared  for  it  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  talked  freely  with  the  trade  the  situation  at  hand, 
heard  the  trade  viewpoint,  and  finally,  with  them,  arrived  at  a  price 
mutually  satisfactory.  It  was  the  practice  usually  on  important 
matters  to  allow  the  trade  to  retire  for  confidential  discussion  between 
members.  Similarly  the  committee  usually  went  into  executive  session 
before  finally  announcing  the  price  agreed  upon  and  reviewing  the 
facts  of  the  agreement.  The  committee,  after  dismissing  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  industry,  usually  submitted  the  price  fixed  to  the 
President  for  his  approval  and  public  announcement. 

All  Prices  Webe  Maximum  Pbices. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  prices  fixed  by  the  price-fixing  com- 
mittee, if  infleed  not  of  all  prices  fixed  in  this  country  during  tlie 
war  save  those  for  wheat,  pork,  and  hemp,  that  no  more  rigid  control 
was  attempted  than  the  fixing  of  a  maximum  price.  The  committee 
really  set  limits  above  which  the  so-called  fixed  prices  might  not 
rise,  but  left  them  to  play  freely  below  those  points.  This  distinc- 
tion, though  precisely  accurate,  is  of  more  importance  in  theory  than 
in  practice,  because  usually  the  maximum  prices  became  the  actual 
prices  and  operated,  in  the  main,  as  fixed  prices.^  The  various  Gov- 
ernment departments  (the  Department  of  War,  the  Department  of 
Navy,  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  Hailrotv^d  Administration)  were  usually  guided  in  their 
purchases  by  the  fixed  maximum  prices  and  paid  them  without  more 
ado. 

Fixed  Prices  Applicable  Alike  to  Low  and  High  Cost  Pboduckr. 

The  prices  fixed  by  the  price  fixing  committee  were  made  ap- 
plicable alike  to  sales  made  by  low-cost  and  high-cost  producers. 
That  practice,  of  course,  put  decided  advantages  into  the  hands  of 
many  larger  manufacturers  and  producers  who  turned  out  enormous 

^Tbe  Instances  in  which  the  market  sack  below  the  flxod  prices,  as  it  did  with  line 
and  lumber,  are  relatively  few.  The  committee,  when  such  a  circumstance  occurred, 
simply  reduced  the  fixed  maximum  price  to  a  lower  level. 
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qoanfchdes  of  prodnct  at  relatively  low  figures  and  handicapped, 
in  a  sense,  the  smaller  high-cost  producers.  It  gave  rise  to  no  end 
of  discussion  simong  economists  within  and  outside  the  Government 
during  war,  but  no  departure  from  this  simple  measure  of  setting  a 
single  price  for  all  was  ever  adopted.^ 

The  price  fixing  committee,  in  a  very  rou^  way,  attempted  to  fix 
a  flat  price  at  a  point  which  would,  starting  from  the  lowest-cost 
producer,  take  in  enough  of  the  higher-cost  producers  to  bring  out 
in  quantity  the  approximate  production  required.  It  is  estimated 
by  Dr.  Taussig  that  the  price  usually  was  fixed  which  would  secure 
four-fifths  or  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  output  When  reminded  that 
the  inevitable  corollary  of  that  procedure  was  that  many  low-cost 
produces  would  reap  large  profits,  the  price  fixing  conunittee  pointed 
in  answer  to  the  excess  profits  tax.  The  chairman  of  the  price  fixing 
conmiittee  freely  said  that  what  the  Government  did  not  get  from 
the  low-cost  producer  through  price  fixing,  it  would  get  in  another 
form  through  taxation.'  The  price  fixing  committee  then  stuck 
throughout  to  its  policy  of  fixing  a  flat  rate  for  all  producers  whether 
having  low  or  high  costs. 

Fixed  Pbices  Applicable  Alike  to  Government,  Allied  and  Public  Pubchases. 

Long  before  the  work  of  the  price  fixing  conmiittee  was  under  way, 
the  President  in  no  unmistakable  terms  had  mapped  out  the  policy 
that  prices  mean  the  same  everywhere"  and  ^^we  mfist  make  the 
prices  to  the  public  the  same  as  the  prices  to  the  Government.'^  ^  Not 
a  month  after  the  President  had  determined  upon  this  broad  policy, 
the  War  Industries  Board,  in  keeping  with  it,  declared  that  "our 
Allies  shall  be  charged  no  more  than  our  own  Government  has  to 

*A  fnUer  discussion  of  tUs*  problem,  from  a  slightly  dlffprent  standpoint,  may  be 
found  in  a  later  section  discussing  tlie  bases  for  determining  upon  what  price  to  fix. 

'At  an  executiye  session  of  the  price  fixing  committee,  held  July  8,  1918,  a  dls- 
cQfldon  took  place  to  determine  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  excess  profits  tax  should  he 
considered  in  the  fixing  of  prices.  Mr.  Brookings  submitted  a  memorandum  stating  that 
lAe  prlee  fixing  committee  was  created  to  stabilize  values  and  prevent  extortionately 
high  prices.  It  was  not  intended,  however,  unnecessarily  to  depress  values  to  a  point 
where  there  would  be  little  or  no  excess  profits  tax.  The  policy  of  the  committee  should 
be,  he  beUeved,  so  to  shape  prices  that  the  less  efficient  or  small  producer  would  receive 
t  fair  profit,  even  though  that  gave  the  larger  and  more  efficient  producer  a  very  liberal 
profit.  It  was  expected  that  the  new  excess  profits  tax  would  equalize  this  discrepancy 
by  taking  a  larger  proportion  of  the  liberal  profits  earned.  In  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject, the  probable  eCTects  of  the  new  excess  iHrofits  tax  were  then  discussed,  and  the 
ebairman  was  requested  to  call  Mr.  Kitchin's  attention  to  the  probable  influence  on 
production  of  a  very  high  percentage  tax. 

*An  address  to  the  mine  operators  and  manufacturers  made  by  the  President,  July 
12,  1917. 
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p^ay."  ^  There  are  instances  of  prices  fixed  for  the  Govemment  alone, 
prices  fixed  for  single  branches  of  the  Oovemment  only,  and  for  allied 
purchases  only.  But,  by  and  large,  the  prices  fixed  by  the  price  fix- 
ing committee  were  applicable  alike  to  the  Government,  Allies,^  and 
the  public. 

(5)  THE  PRICE  POLICIES  OP  THE  COMMITTEE. 

A  search  through  the  voluminous  minutes  of  the  price  fixing  com- 
mittee for  their  great  underlying  policies  would  yield  few  quotable 
passages.  A  statement  of  policy  here  may  be  implicitly  contradicted 
by  another  statement  there.  In  the  record  of  most  cases,  indeed 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  underlying  policy  whatever. 

There  is  a  striking  difference  in  this  respect,  between  the  determi- 
nations of  the  price  fixing  committee  and  the  Food  Administration, 
though  it  is  perhaps  more  apparent  than  real.  The  former  seldom 
and  the  latter  usually  talks  about  policies,  as  might  be  expected  from 
an  analysis  of  the  two  kinds  of  control.  One  would  get  as  far, 
perhaps,  if  he  accepted  literally  the  statement  of  Chairman  Brook- 
ings of  the  price  fixing  committee  that "  we  have  nothing  to  say  about 
our  own  policy,  we  may  change  it  to-morrow," "  or  that  of  another 
member.  Dr.  Taussig,  that  "  a  frankly  opportunist  policy  alone  was 
possible."  *  But  the  price  fixing  committee,  though  operating  with- 
out any  deeg  controlling  policies,  had  in  mind  certain  broad  aims 
which  throw  some  light  upon  their  actions. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Baruch,  in  calling  the  committee  together 
for  organization,  impressed  it  with  a  responsibility  to  guard  against 
"  runaway  markets  "  and,  too,  with  the  necessity  for  fixing  prices  at 

^Thls  policy  was  annoanced  by  the  War  Indnatries  Board,  Aug.  8,  1917»  with  but 
two  limitations:  That  the  Allies  must  henceforth  apply  the  same  principle  in  dealing 
with  their  own  producers  and  in  selling  to  us  and  in  selling  to  each  other ;  and  that  the 
arrangement  must  be  limited  to  war  materials. 

'The  price  fixing  committee  information  book,  recording  a  meeting  of  Aug.  27,  1918, 
defines  its  application  of  fixed  prices  to  allied  purchases  by  the  following  resolution: 

"  Be  it  resolved.  That  where  prices  are  stated  to  be  fixed  for  the  United  States  Govei;;- 
ment,  the  governments  associated  with  it  in  this  war,  and  the  pablic  (or  primarr 
civilian  sales)  the  said  prices  are  hereby  declared  to  extend  to  the  Govemment  and 
civilians  of  the  United  States  (inclnding  civilians  of  its  Territories  and  insular  posses- 
sions), and  to  the  following  Governments,  1.  e..  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
and  Japan; 

"  And  he  it  further  reeolved.  That  these  maximum  prices  shall  not  extend  to  purc^a^es 
made  by  the  civilians  of  the  above-mentioned  allied  nations  nor  to  the  Governments  or 
civilians  of  nations  other  than  those  above  enumerated.** 

*  Minute  Book  of  the  Price  Fixing  Committee,  Book  2,  Apr.  19,  p.  63. 

*Dr.  Taussig,  in  his  article  referred  to  above,  goes  on  to  say:  The  price  fixing  com- 
mittee, whose  wide  range  of  operations  might  make  Its  doings  of  most  general  interest  to 
economists,  waa  slowest  in  developing  a  general  policy ;  and  this  probably  for  the  very 
reason  that  its  scope  was  wide,  its  principles  of  action  little  prescribed  by  any  legisli- 
tive  or  administrative  instructions.  There  was  no  more  than  a  gradual  and  tentative 
approach  to  any  principle  of  action  whatever.  This  restraint  was  as  wise  as  that  of 
a  court  of  law  which  refuses  to  commit  Itself  on  any  questions  of  principle  not  es- 
sential to  the  case  in  hand.  Had  the  war  continued,  and  had  the  regulation  of  industry 
lasted  longer  and  extended  farther,  all  sorts  of  new  situations  and  new  problems  would 
have  arisen,  for  whose  wise  disposal  no  rule  could  be  laid  down  in  advance. 
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a  point  where  they  would  stimulate  production.^ .  He  then  delivered 
to  them  a  plan  which  the  War  Industries  Board,  earlier  that  day,  had 
set  down  for  the  committee  to  follow  in  its  deliberations  but  which 
marked  out  no  single  general  policy.'  The  committee,  after  being 
called  together,  plunged  at  once  into  the  task  before  them  and  began 
to  discuss  the  fixing  of  a  price  for  Oregon  and  Washington  fir  without 
laying  out  for  themselves  any  general  principles. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  price  fixing  committee  undertook 
formally  to  set  down  for  its  own  guidance  any  general  lines  of  policy 
or  functions  until  an  executive  meeting  held  July  8,  1918,  when 
Chairman  Brookings  got  approval  for  the  following  statement: 

First  Wbere  the  different  purchasing  departments  of  the  Government  re- 
quire so  large  a  proportion  of  any  commodity  as  to  produce  such  scarcity  of 
said  commodity  as  to  require  price  control  with  a  view  of  avoiding  a  runaway 
market,  the  price  fixing  committee  is  expected  by  conference  with  the  said 
manufacturers  of  said  commodity  to  stabilize  prices  by  agreement.  Falling  to 
agree,  the  price  fixing  committee  wiU  fix  a  price  and  enforce  same  through  some 
purchasing  department  of  the  Government,  using  to  that  end  not  only  the  va- 
rious purchasing  enabUng  acts,  but  such  indirect  pressure  as  priority  in  fuel, 
*  transportation,  etc,  will  permit 

Second.  Where  a  scarcity  Is  produced  In  part  or  In  whole  by  limitation  of 
imports,  it  Is  the  Government's  duty  through  the  price  fixing  committee,  and  a 
system  of  import  licenses  under  control  of  the  War  Trade  Board,  to  see  that 
control  is  secured  of  said  importations  through  an  option  reserved  in  the  im- 
port licenses  so  as  to  prevent  a  runaway  market  in  said  imported  commodity. 

WhOe  prices  as  above  outlined  may  only  be  arranged  for  the  Gbvernment  and 
those  associated  with  us  in  the  war,  they,  as  a  rule,  are  made  for  the  public 
ss  well,  and  where  made  for  the  public,  the  price  paid  both  by  the  public  and 
the  Government  Is  made  the  same,  and,  while  it  is  the  custom  to  make  maxi- 
mum prices  only,  it  is  generally  understood  that  unless  there  Is  a  larger  supply 
than  the  demand,  the  maximum  prices  will  by  necessity  also  become  the  mini- 
mum price,  and  the  purchasing  departments  of  the  Government  are  usually 
expected  to  pay  this  price. 

Third.  While  the  different  purchasing  departments  of  the  Otovernment  are 
expected  to  fix  prices  on  their  current  purchases  where  there  are  no  special 
problems  involving  a  lack  of  supply,  the  price  fixing  committee  may,  on  appli- 
cation, solve  any  special  price-fixing  problems,  the  nature  of  which  would  seem 
to  require  its  Jurisdiction,  and  which  are  in  scale  with  the  time  Involved. 

iMinntes  of  the  price  fixing  committee  for  Mar.  14,  1918. 

*The  Council  of  National  Defense,  in  its  announcement  of  the  creation  of  a  price 
fixing  committee  made  Mar.  10,  1918,  gave  at  least  the  following  pertinent  statement 
relative  to  the  aim  of  the  committee:  The  object  of  the  price  fixing  committee  is  two- 
fold :  First,  It  will  be  a  separate  body,  quasi  Judicial  In  nature,  for  the  pnrpose  Implied 
tai  its  name,  and  it  will  serve  this  purpose  through  being  made  up  of  men  separated  so 
completely  from  industrial  Interests  that  their  motives  and  actions  In  the  determination 
of  prices  can  be  subject  to  no  suspicion  of  mercenary  interest.  Prices  will  not  be 
laade  nntU  after  costs  have  been  passed  upon  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  With 
costs  aa  a  basiB,  the  price  fixing  committee  will  then  consider  problems  of  production  and 
distribatioii  before  arriving  at  its  decisions. 

Tbe  second  object  to  be  achieved  by  the  price  fixing  committee  Is  speed.  The  com- 
mittee will  sit  all  the  time  and  will  tbus  eliminate  unnecessary  delay  caused  by  tbe  con- 
I      iMeratloa  of  price  fixing  problems  in  several  different  quarters. 
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Perhaps  there  was  no  single  aim  mora  desired  by  the  price  fixing 
committee  than  that  brought  out  succinctly  by  its  Army  member, 
Lieut.  Col.  Robert  H.  Montgomery,  "  to  stimulate  production  by  one 
way  or  another.''  That  policy  was  always  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  the  committee. 

(6)  ADMINISTERING  COMMITTEE  DECISIONS. 

The  price  fixing  committee,  quite  without  administrative  ma- 
chinery, left  the  tusk  of  administering  controls  designated  by  it  and 
the  enforcing  of  fixed  base  prices  or  differentials  entirely  with  the 
commodity  chiefs  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  The  commodity 
chiefs,  familiar  with  the  technical  problems  of  the  various  trad^ 
and  in  touch  with  the  hundreds  of  war  service  committees,  were  in  a 
peculiarly  favorable  position  to  enlist  a  full  cooperation  from  the 
industry. 

(7)  THE  COMMODITIES  FIXED  IN  PRICE  BY  THE  WAR  INDUSTRIES 
BOARD  AND  THE  PRICE  FIXING  COMMITTEE. 

It  is  scarcely  feasible  to  consider  separately  the  commodities 
fixed  in  price  by  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  price  fixing 
committee,  though  note  should  always  be  made  of  the  special  phases 
of  any  regulation  which  each  contributed.  The  controls  imdertaken 
)y  the  War  Industries  Board  between  September,  1917,  and  March, 
1918,  and  then  transferred  to  the  price  fixing  committee  concerned 
copper,  iron  and  steel,  cement,  yellow  pine,  Douglas  fir,  zinc,  alumi- 
num, hemlock,  Xorth  Carolina  pine,  and  spruce.  Tlie  controls  initi- 
ated by  the  price  fixing  committee  between  March  14  and  the  close  of 
war  concerned  hides  and  skins,  wool,  munition  linters,  harness  leather, 
sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  cotton  textiles,  cotton  linters,  sand  and 
gravel,  manila  fiber,  building  tile,  sole  and  belting  leather,  rags, 
wool  grease,  compressing  rates  for  cotton,  brick,  millwork,  and  gyp- 
sum wall  board.  The  informal  controls  exercised  bv  the  War  In- 
dustries  Board  itself  independently  of  the  price  fixing  committee 
concerned  lead,  wood  chemicals,  nitrate  of  soda,  alkalis,  nickel,  quick- 
silver, platinum,  manganese  ore,  and  burlap. 

There  follows  a  discussion  of  the  most  important  of  these  controls 
under  the  following  main  commodity  headings  in  the  order  named: 
Iron  and  steel,  and  their  products;  copper;  aluminum;  lead;  zinc; 
nickel;  quicksilver;  platinum;  cotton  textiles;  cotton  linters  wool; 
hides,  skins  and  leather;  manila  fiber  and  hemp;  burlap;  lumber; 
building  materials ;  and  chemicals. 

Ibon  and  Steel  and  their  Pboducts. 

There  is  scarcely  an  experience  with  price-fixing,  throughout  onr 
whole  war  period,  which  is  more  striking  or  more  important  than 
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that  with  the  iron  and  steel  family.^  Regulation  vas  invoked  within 
our  first  six  months  of  war  to  rescue  iron  and  steel  prices  from  a 
runaway  market.  The  extraordinary  demands  of  the  Allies  for 
war-making  steel,  and  the  sudden  potential  deipands  of  the  American 
Government,  combined  to  squeeze  short  the  civilian  supply  and  start 
prices  skyward.  Prices  did,  in  point  of  fact,  attain  a  peak  in  July, 
1917,  without  precedent  in  the  epochal  year  1899,  or  in  earlier  iron 
an^  steel  history.  The  Government  and  everyone  saw  then  a  need 
to  do  something,  and  they  began  considering  how  best  to  make  the 
market  stable. 

An  analysis  of  price  control  within  the  iron  and  steel  group,  then, 
entails  a  comprehension  of  the  runaway  market  in  1917;  the  dis- 
position to  control  iron  and  steel  prices  reached  both  by  the  Grovern- 
ment  and  the  industry ;  the  kinds  of  problems  facing  the  Government 
in  assuming  control ;  the  raw-material  prices  fixed  on  September  24, 
1917;  the  semifinished-product  prices  fixed  on  October  11,  1917;  the 
finished-product  prices  fixed  on  November  5,  1917;  and  the  deter- 
mination of  differentials  upon  these  basic  prices. 

The  rmiaway  steel  Tn/xrket  in  1917, — A  careful  study  of  the  war- 
time prices  of  the  basic  raw  materials  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
(iron  ore,  coke,  pig  iron,  scrap  steel,  steel  billets,  steel  bars,  steel 
shapes,  steel  plates,  steel  rails,  steel  spikes,  steel  skelp,  rivets,  cast- 
iron  pipe,  steel  hoops,  steel  sheets,  tinplate,  wire  rods,  and  wire 
fence),  and  especially  of  those  most  used  in  making  war,  shows 
clearly  that  iron  and  steel  prices  held  steadily  below  their  prewar 
level  for  a  full  year  after  Europe  started  war.  The  market  then, 
however,  became  sensitive  and  prices,  in  the  main,  began  soaring. 
The  open  market  price  of  Connellsville  coke,  for  example,  which  is 
a  principal  factor  in  the  price  of  pig  iron,  jumped  from  $1.67  per 
ton  in  September,  1915,  to  $12.25  in  July,  1917,  with  but  two  set- 
backs. The  price  of  basic  pig  iron  itself  began  rising  in  June,  1915, 
when  it  was  selling  for  $12.59  per  ton,  and  climbed  steadily  to  $52.50 
per  ton  in  July,  1917.  Bessemer  steel  billets  jumped  in  a  straight 
line  from  $19.50  per  ton  in  May,  1915,  to  $95  per  ton  during  June  and 
July,  1917.  Structural  steel  shapes  rose  from  0.012  per  pound  in 
December,  1914,  to  0.062  per  pound  in  July,  1917.  Steel  tank  plates 
shot  from  $1.22  per  hundredweight  in  July,  1915,  to  $9  per  hundred- 
weight in  July,  1917.2 

But  even  these  phenomenal  rises  are  less  impressive  than  the 
index  number  constructed  to  reflect  a  grand  average  of  the  whole 
steel  market.    An  index  number  for  the  iron  and  steel  group,  includ- 

'The  control  of  Iron  and  steel,  and  their  products  was  begun,  and  put  well  under  way, 
liy  the  War  Industries  Board  before  the  creation  of  the  price  fixing  committee  In  March, 
W18.    The  whole  subject  Is  treated  here,  however,  for  the  sake  of  contlinulty. 

'Quotations  from  Iron  Age  of  open  market  prices.  The  contract  prices,  which  are  not 
tTtllable,  of  course  underwent  less  violent  fluctuations. 
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ing  88  leading  iron  and  steel  prices  and  weighted  to  assign  each 
commodity  its  due  influence  upon  the  final  average,  has  been  pre- 
pared to  measure  the  general  trend  of  iron  and  steel  prices  away 
from  their  prewar  level,  from  January,  1918,  to  December,  191S. 
For  later  reference  this  index  number  is  here  shown  for  the  months 
subsequent  to  the  peak  point  in  July,  1917,  as  well  as  before.^ 

WEIGHTED  INDEX  NUICBEBS  OP  PRICES. 

ntOK,  0TEBL,  AKD  THEIR  nODUCTS  AlTD  "  ALL  OOMXODrREfl." 


Month. 

1913 

1914 

• 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

ZroQ  and  steel  and  their  products: 

121 
120 
119 
116 
116 
113 

112 
111 
108 
104 
98 
96 

120 
114 
110 
99 
111 

108 
102 
102 
101 
100 
100 

100 
101 
102 
102 
102 
101 

102 
100 
101 
102 
101 

95 
96 
97 
96 
93 
92 

92 
93 
95 
92 
90 
89 

97 
94 
98 
90 
98 

100 
100 
99 
98 
97 
97 

97 
101 
101 
99 
98 
98 

100 
97 

100 
98 
99 

89 
90 
90 
91 
92 
98 

97 
108 
108 
111 
117 
131 

90 
93 

103 
119 
101 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

102 
102 
102 
104 
107 
111 

100 
100 
102 
107 
102 

138 
143 
160 

164 
161 
162 

164 
168 
170 
175 
•        902 
221 

145 

163 
167 
198 
168 

115 
118 
121 
123 
123 
122 

123 
125 
127 
132 
141 
144 

118 
123 
125 
139 
126 

885 
838 
854 
274 
294 
344 

870 
346 
310 
843 
818 
817 

813 
306 
843 
886 
879 

148 
151 

156 
170 
178 
183 

189 
187 
186 
183 
183 
182 

152 
177 
187 
183 
175 

218 

Ffthniary , 

2U 

March. 

818 

April.  

217 

May 

217 

June 

213 

July 

218 

August 

219 

September 

21» 

October 

2B 

November 

222 

December 

217 

Quarters  * 

First 

218 

Becond 

217 

Third 

3tt 

Fourth 

28) 

Years 

818 

"^ All  commodities"; 

January  .  . 

US 

February 

187 

March 

188 

Anril 

191 

May!...::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

190 

June 

UB 

July 

193 

August 

191 

September 

901 

201 

November 

201 

December 

908 

Quarters: 

1S7 

Becond : 

190 

197 

Fourth 

sn 

Years 

194 

>  The  Index  number  for  Iron  and  atoel  prices  Is  made  of  the  monthly  arersfces  from 
January,  1913,  to  December,  1918,  of  88  separate  and  more  Important  commodities, 
rangiOfiT  from  the  raw  material  to  finished  product  state,  which  make  up  the  iron  and 
steel  group.  In  order  not  to  allow  extraordinary  rises  within  less  important  com- 
modities an  undue  influence  upon  the  index  number,  each  commodity  was  weighted,  bar 
multiplying  each  of  lU  monthly  prices,  by  the  amount  produced  in  1017  plus  the  imports 
for  that  year.  The  aggregates  thus  found  were  then  turned  into  relative  prices  on  • 
prewar  base,  by  accepting  arbitrarily  as  100  the  average  aggregate  from  July,  1913,  to 
June  30,  1914.  The  index  number  includes  the  following  commodities  of  one  or  more 
series:  Iron  ore,  coke,  pig  iron,  steel  scrap,  steel  billets,  steel  bars,  iron  bars,  steel 
shapes,  steel  plates,  steel  rails,  steel  spikes,  rivets,  steel  skelp,  cast-iron  pipe,  steel 
hoops,  steel  sheets,  tlnplate,  wire  rod.  wire  fence,  adses,  anvils,  augers,  axes,  braces, 
butts,  calks,  chain,  chisels,  cutlery,  files,  gimlets,  hammers,  hinges,  hods,  hooks,  hooks 
and  eyes,  knobs,  locks,  lock  sets,  nails,  pans,  palls,  planes,  punches,  rasps,  rings  and 
ringers,  saws,  screws,  shaves,  shoes,  shovels,  spoons,  springs,  staples,  swages,  U>Bg^ 
traps,  trowels,  trucks,  turns,  vises,  washers,  wedges,  wheelbarrows,  wire.  See  "  Prlcei 
of  iron,  steel,  and  their  products,**  by  Walter  W.  Stewart  (War  Industries  Board  Price 
BulleUn  Now  88). 
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The  iron  and  steel  market,  accordiog  to  these  comprehensiTe  figures 

remained  safely  below  its  prewar  level  for  a  year  after  war  broke 

out  in  Europe.  It  then  mounted  steadily,  without  a  single  note- 
worthy setback,  to  the  historic  peak  attained  for  steel  prices  in  July, 

1917,  at  270  per  cent  above  the 

prewar  level.    That  rise  was  out 

of  all    bounds    with    the    point 

reached  by  the  "  all  commodities  " 

index  nmnber  for  the  same  month 

at  89  per  cent  above  its  prewar 

level.'    Iron  and  steel  prices,  by 

midsummer    of    1917,    when    the 

Government   b^;an   seriously   to 

lay   its    hand    upon    them,    were 

literally  running  away. 
The  dispotition  to  control  iron 

and  steel   prices. — The    runaway 

steel  market,  coming  just  at  a 
time  when  the  Government  was 
be^nning  to  anticipate  extraordi- 
nary requirements  of  steel  for  war- 
making  purposes,  gave  alarm  to 
the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  more  sober  element  of  the  steel 
industry.  It  became  obvious  that 
tiie  Government,  in  order  to  as- 
Bott,  itself  and  the  Allies  steel  at 
reasonable  prices,  would  need  to 
take  a  more  radical  action  than 
had  previously  been  determined 
upon.* 

The  policy  of  the  Premdent  and 
hit  war  officials. — The  determined 
ft^d  made  by  the  President  upon 
price  control,  in  the  official  state- 
ment of  July  12,  1917,  came  just  at  the  time  when  steel  was  at  its 
highest  point,  and  affected  generally  the  disposition  toward  exces- 
sive profit  taking.    It,  therefore,  hastened  steel  control.    The  Presi- 

"nw  "»I1  eomtnodltlei '■  Index  nnmber,  weighted  In  tbe  same  waj,  represeDte  1,386 
lidlTidaal  commodlticB  witbin  tbe  food,  clothing,  rubber,  paper,  Ober, .  metals,  fuelB,  bulld- 
li«  materialB,  and  chemlcala  groups.  (See  "  Htstor;  ot  Prlcee  during  th«  War,  Bum- 
ury,"  by  Wester  C.  HItcbell,  War  Indnstriea  Board  Price  BalleUn  Na  1.) 

'  A  tpedal  board,  appointed  by  the  6ocret«ry  ot  War  "  tar  the  porpoae  of  IntesMgatlng 
•m  reporting  upon  tbe  feeslbllltT,  dPBlrabt[lty,  and  practicability  of  the  Ooverament 
•unatactDTlnK  arms,  mnnltlons,  and  eqal^nent,"  made  pvMlc  their  conclDSian  lui.  9, 
1>1I.  adtlslngr  a  reliance  upon  private  industry. 
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Weighted  Index  numbers  of  prlcea. — 
Iron  and  Hieel;  and  "AU  Commi>dltles." — 
By  monthe.  January.  1S13,  lo  December, 
1918.  (Average  quoted  prices,  July. 
1»I3,  to  June,  1914— 1(M>.) 
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dent  declared  unqualifiedly  for  a  ^' just  price''  and  declared  that 
those — 

who  do  not  respond  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  have  gone  to  give  their  lives  for 
U8  on  bloody  fields  far  away,  may  safely  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  opinion 
and  the  law,  for  the  law  must  of  <'ourse  command  these  things. 

The  President  added  succinctly  that — 

the  Government  is  about  to  attempt  to  determine  the  prices  at  which  it  will  ask 
you  henceforth  to  furnish  various  supplies  which  are  necessary  for  the  prosecn- 
tion  of  the  war  and  various  materials  which  will  be  needed  in  the  Industries  by 
which  the  war  must  be  sustained.  We  shall  of  course  try  to  determine  them 
jUHtly  and  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

It  is  pertinent  that  the  President,  in  making  his  statement,  gave 
assurance  that  the  industries  would  be  sustained  at  a  point  of  ade- 
quate production. 

There  followed  in  rapid  succession  an  expression  of  views  regard- 
ing price  control  of  iron  and  steel  by  various  high  officials.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  said : 

There  Is  no  Justification  for  a  tremendous  Increase  in  the  cost  of  basic  ma- 
terials. The  Almighty  put  these  things  in  the  ground,  and  the  only  additional 
cost  over  normal  times  Is  In  getting  them  out.  Under  the  law  tlie  President  is 
authorized  to  fix  n  reasonable  price  for  what  Is  needed  for  the  Government 
There  Is  no  disposition  whaitover  to  cause  any  hardship  to  the  prtxlucers.  We 
are  perfectly  willing  and  intend  to  pay  them  a  fair,  even  a  liberal  profit,  but 
we  will  not  pay  exorbitant  prices,  such  as  are  being  quoted  In  some  Instances. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  after  a  conference  with  steel  manufacturers 
about  the  middle  of  July.  1917,  declared  for  a  control  of  iron  and 
bteel  which  would  "  insure  reasonable  profits"  and  determined  upon 
''  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  this  vital  and  fundamental  industry." 
The  chainiian  of  the  Shipping  Board  was  reported  to  say  that  in 
case  the  steel  producers  refused  to  accept  the  prices  fixed  on  the  basis 
of  the  proposed  cost  investigation  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, he  favored  the  commandeering  of  all  steel  plants.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  whose  com- 
mittee had  been  charged  to  inquire  into  the  high  prices  of  certain 
materials,  said  that — 

It  had  been  demonstrated  that  competition  was  powerless  to  keep  the  prices  of 
the  basic  materials  at  the  normal  level ;  that  the  result  of  the  law  of  supply  ami 
demand  had  been  that  an  enormous  demand  had  been  precipitated  upon  a  lim- 
ited supply,  and  thus  there  was  no  limit  to  which  the  prices  might  soar. 

Meantime  a  controversy  over  the  prices  to  be  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  structural  shapes  and  steel  plates  arose  between  the 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  the  manager 
of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  which  resulted  in  a  request 
by  the  President  that  the  Federal  Trade  Conmiission  inquire  into  the 
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costs  of  producing  steel.  The  manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  announced  on  June  16,  1917,  that  he  had  agreed  pro- 
visionally upon  a  price  of  3.75  cents  per  pound  for  shapes  and  4.25 
cents  per  pound  for  plates,  with  the  understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee on  raw  materials,  minerals,  and  metals  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  would  later  go  into  the  question  of  costs  and 
determine  an  equitable  return  to  the  steel  men.  The  chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  these  provisional 
prices  were  $30  a  ton  higher  than  prices  which  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment was  paying  for  the  same  material,  and  that  he,  therefore, 
would  sign  no  contracts  at  those  figures.  The  steel  makers  agreed 
finally  to  furnish  steel  plates  at  a  tentative  price  of  2.50  cents  per 
pound,  pending  the  determination  of  a  final  price.  Controversies 
of  this  sort,  to  say  nothing  of  other  official  opinion  as  indicated 
above,  were  potent  factors  in  persuading  the  President  and  the 
Government  to  control  iron  and  steel  prices. 

The  Pomerene  hUl  m  Congress. — ^The  concern  within  the  Govern- 
ment over  the  steel  situation  was  not  confined  alone  to  the  President 
and  his  war  officials.  The  Congress,  too,  became  uneasy,  and 
while  the  rampant  steel  market  was  on.  Senator  Pomerene  of  Ohio 
introduced  a  bill  providing  for  Government  control  over  iron  and 
steel  prices.  The  bill  was  designed  to  afford  the  President  the  same 
power  over  the  prices  and  distribution  of  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  steel, 
and  their  products  as  the  food  and  fuel  act  (Lever  bill)  had  given 
him  over  foods,  feeds,  and  fuel.  It  should  be  said  that  the  bill,  in 
some  respects,  contemplated  even  further  control  than  that  given 
in  the  food  and  fuel  act.  The  bill  went  so  far  as  to  provide  that  the 
President  should  have  power,  whenever  in  his  judgment  it  became 
necessary — 

for  the  ef&cient  prosecution  of  the  war  and  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  to  fix 
the  price  of  iron  ore,  Iron,  steel,  and  their  products  wherever  and  whenever 
sold,  either  by  producer  or  dealer,  to  establish  nlles  for  the  regulation  of  and 
to  regulate  the  method  of  production,  sale,  shipment,  distribution,  apportion- 
ment, or  storage  thereof  among  dealers  and  consunfers,  domestic  or  foreign.' 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Pomerene  bill  made  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  rather  than  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
the  agency  for  exercising  the  presidential  authority  over  iron  and 
steel  prices  and  gave  it  an  abundance  of  power  to  investigate  costs. 

The  Pomerene  bill,  quite  aside  from  these  drastic  provisions,  gave 
the  President  a  commandeering  power  which  struck  fear  in  tlie 

^A  full  account  of  the  proylsions  of  the  PomereDe  bill  is  given  In  the  Tron  Age  for 
Aqg.  16,  1917;  that  for  Aug.  30,  1017;  and  an  especially  illuipinating  account  of  the 
lieariog  on  the  bill  held  Sept.  21,  1917,  by  tbe  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 
is  fioimd  in  tbe  Iron  Age  for  Sept.  27,  1917. 
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minds  of  many  producers.  The  President  was  authorized,  when* 
ever  any  producer  or  dealer  failed  to  conform  to  his  stipulated 
reflations — 

to  requisition  and  take  over  the  plant,  business,  and  all  appurtenances  thereof 
belonging  to  such  producer  or  dealer  as  a  going  concern,  and  to  operate  or 
cause  the  same  to  be  <^;>erated  in  such  manner  and  through  such  agencj  as  he 
may  direct. 

The  discussion  in  the  Congress  of  this  bill,  though  it  was  never 
made  law,  aroused  the  legislators  quite  as  much  to  the  need  of  iron 
and  steel  control  as  the  experience  of  the  Executive  and  his  Cabi- 
net had  aroused  them. 

The  attitude  of  the  iron  wnd  steel  mduatry. — It  is  not  the  least 
significant  of  the  factors  which  brought  on  control  of  iron  and  steel 
prices,'  that  the  industry  itself  came  to  recognize  the  need  for  and  to 
desire  control.  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  conversion  of  the  iron  and 
steel  trade  to  an  appreciation  of  the  need  for  Grovernment  inter* 
ference,  so  gradually  did  it  come.  But  by  midsummer  of  1917  the 
more  conservative  factions  of  the  steel  industry  saw  only  peril  ahead 
unless  the  Gk>vemment  brought  stabilization  to  the  market  By 
late  September  virtually  the  whole  industry  was  disposed  to  recom- 
mend that  a  formal  regulation  begin. 

No  doubt  an  influence  of  consequence  in  changing  the  attitude  of 
the  steel  men  toward  control  was  their  knowledge  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  determined  upon  it.  The  Iron  Age,  a  leading  journal  of 
the  industry,  foretold  Government  regulation  in  its  feature  edi- 
torial as  early  as  June  28, 1917,  although  it  then  looked  a  bit  askance 
at  the  prospect.    It  said  in  part : 

Predictions  are  becoming  more  and  more  common  that  it  will  become  neces- 
sary for  the  Government  to  regulate  prices  in  the  steel  indxistry.  The  pro- 
posal is  glibly  made,  but  it  involves  serious  and  far-reaching  consequences. 
•  •  ♦  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  fixing  of  maximum  prices  for  this  com- 
modity or  that  could  make  the  conduct  of  business  more  orderly. 

That  same  journal  less  than  a  month  later,  July  19,  declared: 

What  is  certain  is  that  the  fixing  of  new  prices  by  the  Government  Is  at 
hand  *  *  *  the  (Government  is  not  alone  in  wanting  regulation  of  steel 
prices.  Many  producers  and  buyers  of  steel  have  feared  the  consequence  of 
the  ungoverned  upward  movement  of  the  past  six  months. 

and  still  a  month  later,  August  30,  it  said  frankly  in  another  leading 
editorial  on  the  subject  that — 

undoubtedly  there  are  commodities  the  price  of  which  the  Government  should 
seek  to  reduce  ♦  ♦  ♦  undoubtedly  the  war  necessitates  practices  that  would 
not  be  resorted  to  in  time  of  peace,  but  such  practices  are  no  better  than 
necessary  evils  *  *  *  it  is  no  time  for  some  to  make  inordinate  profits  and 
add  largely  to  their  wealth,  when  the  total  material  wealth  is  Increasing  lesi 
rapidly  than  usual. 
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The  preceding  paragraphs  have  been  extended  to  some  l^gth  to 
show  the  prevailing  attitude  toward  iron  and  steel  control  before 
it  set  hu  It  is  of  peculiar  bearing  upon  the  whole  institution  of 
steel  control  that  it  came  not  until  after  the  President,  his  war 
officials,  the  Congress,  and  the  industry  itself  believed  that  it  ought 
to  come.  The  Government  and  the  industry,  then,  were  in  a  state 
of  mind  to  sit  around  the  same  table  and  determine  together  what 
kind  of  control  they  wanted  and  how  it  should  be  exercised. 

Prohlema  facing  the  GoverrmierU  m  assuming  control. — Even  though 
the  Government,  and  subsequently  the  industry,  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  a  control  over  iron  and  steel  prices  by  midsummer  of  1917, 
there  were  still  several  important  technical  questions  facing  the 
OoYemment  in  assuming  that  control.  The  Government  had  then 
learned  neither  the  technique  of  price  fixing,  nor  the  general  policies 
underlying  it  It  knew  little  more  at  the  outset  than  that  in  de- 
termining upon  reasonable  prices,  it  ought  not  to  hamper  the 
producticMi  of  steel.  A  host  of  inquiries  made  the  Government 
think  seriously  whether  any  prices  fixed  for  its  own  purchases  should 
be  made  applicable  to  public  purchases;  whether  Government  prices 
should  be  extended  to  the  Allies;  whether  the  fixed  prices  should 
be  determined  through  a  flat  rate  or  a  flexible  cost-plus  profit  scale ; 
whether  the  proposed  fixed-price  schedule  would  or  not  abrogate 
outstanding  contract  price  agreements;  whether  the  Government, 
in  determining  upon  prices,  should  take  cognizance  of  the  incidental 
labor,  fuel,  and  transportation  problems;  and  whether  control  over 
the  producers  would  take  proper  account  of  the  middlemen. 

Should  conbnil  eostend  to  civUicm  purchase. — The  President  left 
little  opportunity  for  officials  to  disagree  among  themselves  whether 
the  public  should  be  made  a  party  to  war  prices  fixed  for  Government 
purchases.  The  interpretation  given  by  the  President  in  his  well- 
known  letter  of  July  12,  left  few  doubts  what  attitude  the  country 
might  expect  the  Government  to  take  in  setting  the  prices  for  iron 
and  steel.    In  it  he  declared  unequivocally  that — 

We  must  make  the  prices  to  the  public  the  same  as  prices  to  the  Government. 
Prices  mean  the  same  everywhere  now ;  they  mean  the  efficiency  of  the  Nation 
wliethtf  it  is  the  Government  that  pays  them  or  not  They  mean  victory  or 
defeat 

The  War  Industries  Board  later  in  the  summer  indorsed  heartily 
that  expression  and  thus,  too,  made  clear  its  determination  to  follow 
the  President's  lead.  The  problem  was  settled  once  for  all  by  open- 
ing to  the  public  generally  the  full  advantage  of  prices  fixed  by  the 
Government. 

Should  control  extend  to  allied  purchases. — ^The  War  Industries 
Board  did  not«  moreover,  hesitate  long  to  extend  to  the  Allies  gen- 
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crously  the  advantages  to  be  had  from  price  regulation  within  the 
iron  and  steel  groups.  The  earlier  policy  of  the  President  again 
dominated  the  policy  of  the  board  in  announcing  finally  that' — 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  War  Industries  Board  to  carry  out  the  policy  recently 
announced  by  the  President  ♦  ♦  ♦  that  in  the  purchase  of  war  materials 
In  this  country  our  allies  shall  be  charged  po  more  than  our  own  GoYemment 
has  to  pay.  *  *  *  But  this  policy  has  two  important  limitations.  First,  it 
must  be  reciprocal.  The  Allies  must  henceforth  apply  the  same  principle  in 
dealing  witli  their  own  producers  and  in  selling  to  us  and  in  selling  to  each 
other.  Second,  the  arrangement  must  be  limited  to  war  materials,  in  order 
to  protect  our  own  Industry.  We  must  not  allow  raw  material  sold  by  our 
producers  at  prices  patriotically  conceded  to  our  own  Government  and  its 
allies  for  war  purposes  to  be  diverted  to  Industry  and  trade  abroad  which  may 
come  In  competition  with  our  own  manufacturers  and  producers. 

The  decision  to  extend  prices  fixed  for  Government  purchases  to 
the  allied  purchases  caniQ  with  but  little  more  hesitation  than  that 
to  extend  them  to  public  purchases. 

Fl<it  rate  or  cost  plus  proft  scale. — There  was  not  a  little  disturb- 
ance amorg  officials  at  Washington  over  the  problem  whether  prices 
for  iron  and  steel  ought  to  be  fixed  at  a  flat  rate,  applicable  alike  to 
high  and  low  cost  producers,  or  determined  variously  by  use  of  a 
flexible  scale  allowing  each  producer  a  certain  profit  above  his  legiti- 
mate costs.  The  proper  basis  for  determining  upon  a  fixed  or  maxi- 
mum price  for  iron  and  steel  was  by  no  means  clear  to  the  Govern- 
ment even  when  it  came  to  the  very  threshold  of  control. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to 
solve  the  problem,  had  been  requested  to  submit  current  figures  show- 
ing the  cost  of  production.  But  it  was  not  then  known  whether  cost 
data  should  be  adopted  as  a  basis  for  price  fixing  or,  if  so,  what  costs. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  figures  showed  nothing  so  clearly  as 
that  there  was  no  uniformity  in  the  costs  of  various  producers.  The 
difference  in  costs  of  production  was  made  only  the  more  confusing 
and  complicated  by  testimony  given  at  the  time  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  by  Joseph  E.  Da  vies,  of  tlie 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  It  was  brought  out  that  there  were 
not  only  varying  costs  within  each  class,  but  also  as  between  four  dis- 
tinct classes  of  iron  and  steel  producers  based  upon  their  degree  of 
integration.  There  were,  in  other  words,  those  owning  their  own  ore, 
transportation  facilities  for  shipping  it,  blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills, 
and  works  for  the  manufacture  of  the  finished  products ;  those  who 
bought  their  ore  and  coke  in  whole  or  part,  but  controlled  the  other 
stages  of  production ;  those  who  purchased  their  pig  iron,  but  manu- 
factured their  own  steel ;  and  those  who  bought  their  steel  ingots  and 
billets  and  rolled  their  own  plates,  shapes,  and  other  products.^    The 

Uron  Age,  Aug.  16,  1917.  "Iron  Age,  Sept.  27,  1917. 
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commissioner  showed  that  producers  within  the  first  of  these  classes 
generally  have  the  lowest  costs,  and  that  those  within  the  last  class, 
which  make  up  a  fair  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  producers, 
have  the  highest  costs. 

These  data,  and  others  like  them,  made  the  Government  exceed- 
ingly fearful  of  reducing  prices  to  a  strict  cost  basis,  lest,  through  a 
scaling  down  of  prices,  the  production  be  diminished.  It  was  at 
one  time  suggested  that  there  be  devised  a  pooling  agreement  be- 
tween  producers  which  would  provide  that  tiie  profits  of  low-cost 
producers  be  shared  with  those  of  high-cost  producers.  The  para- 
mount desire  of  the  Government  to  maintain  production  of  steel 
at  its  maximum  made  it  take  no  chance  with  too  drastic  measures. 
It,  therefore,  determined  to  fix  the  maximum  prices  by  a  flat  rate 
and  at  a  point  high  enough  to  keep  substantially  in  full  operation 
every  mill  and  blast  furnace  which  contributed  appreciably  to  the 
country's  supply.* 

Should  higher  contract  prtoea  already  inade  he  abrogated. — There 
had  been  made  during  the  market  earlier  in  1917  contract  agree- 
ments for  iron  and  steel  at  prices  much  higher  than  the  Government 
contemplated  fixing  as  a  maximum.  It  was  believed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  fixing  prices  lower  than  outstanding  contract  prices, 
could  not  abrogate  those  contracts.  The  concern  within  the  Govern- 
ment, however,  and  the  industry  over  this  problem  turned  chiefly 
upon  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  buyers  who  had  not  con- 
tracted ahead  and  could,  under  the  fixed-price  schedule,  buy  cheaper 
steel  than  had  their  competitors  just  two  months  earlier  under  con- 
tract agreement.  This  problem  resolved  itself  into  a  simpler  one  as 
time  passed  because  of  the  moderate  policy  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  fair  point  at  which  steel  prices  were  put.  The  Govern- 
ment finally  gave  the  industry  full  assurance  that  all  past  contract 
obligations  should  be  carried  out  as  agreed  upon.* 

Should  tJte  Govermmnt  reoognize  the  Tahor^  fuel^  and  transporta- 
tion problems, — It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Government,  when  it  set 
about  controlling  steel  prices,  was  confronted  at  once  with  the  solu- 
tion of  incidental  labor,  fuel,  and  transportation  problems  that  had 
for  some  time  puzzled  the  industry.  The  Government  found  it  neces- 
sary to  take  into  its  deliberations  a  consideration  of  these  very  ma- 
terial factors  which  help  to  determine  the  market  price  of  steel. 

ShotUd  acaoufU  he  taken  of  the  middlemen. — The  concentration  of 
iron  and  steel  production  in  the  hands  of  relatively  few  producers 
made  it  simpler  to  control  prices  at  the  source  than  in  some  other 

*  See  article  by»  Abraham  Berglnod  on  "Price  Fixing  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry/* 
hi  the  Qnarterly  Journal  of  Economics  tor  Aognstt  1918. 
Mron  Age,  Joly  19,  1917,  p.  142.    See  also  ibid.,  Oct.  4,  1917,  p.  882. 
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industries.  A  price  may  be  fixed  for  a  producer,  but  where  the 
product  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  jobber  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer the  jobber's  interest  in  the  fixed  price  is  that  of  purchaser  and 
not  that  of  seller. .  An  interesting  phase  of  this  problem  was  the  at- 
tempt of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  C!o.,  which  controls  over  half 
the  wire  output  of  the  country,  to  check  the  upward  movement  of 
prices  by  selling  wire  nails  at  $3.20  per  keg  when  they  were  quoted 
at  $4  per  keg.  Independents  in  several  cases  were  selling  wire  nails 
at  $4,  and  the  jobbing  trade  began  basing  its  sales  to  retailers  on 
the  $4  price  at  mill.  Thus  in  several  instances  $4.50,  and  in  Phila- 
delphia $5,  were  charged  on  sales  to  retailers. 

The  practices  of  trade  with  reference  to  dealers  or  jobbers  were 
also  phases  of  the  same  problem.  Furnace  coke  is  not  usually  sold 
through  dealers,  whereas  the  great  bulk  of  foundry  coke  is.  In  fix- 
ing the  necessary  differential  between  furnace  and  foimdry  coke  the 
dealer's  compensation  should  be  provided  for.  Again,  a  rule  appUca- 
ble  to  one  class  of  dealers  may  not  be  applicable  to  another  class. 
Foundry  coke  and  steel  bars  or  plates  are  both  sold  through  dealers, 
but  there  is  no  relation  whatever  between  the  dealer  in  coke  and 
the  dealer  in  steel  bars  and  plate.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  busi- 
ness is  often  done  on  a  brokerage  basis,  whereas  in  steel  bars  there 
is  practically  no  brokerage  business.  There  is,  furthermore,  the 
divergence  with  reference  to  price  practices.  The  coke  dealer  or 
broker  frequently  buys  at  an  inside  price,  or  something  less  than 
that  at  which  the  coke  operator  would  sell  directly  to  a  consumer, 
while  the  jobber  in  steel  products  often  pays  a  higher  price  than 
that  at  which  the  mill  sells  direct  to  the  large  consumer.  It  is  the 
usual  case  in  a  rising  market  for  mills  to  sell  bars,  sheets,  etc.,  for 
shorter  periods  to  jobbers  than  to  manufacturing  consumers.  The 
jobber  pays  a  higher  price,  but  his  business  is  profitable  because  he 
furnishes  deliveries.  The  middleman  in  certain  branches  of  the  iron 
and  steel  trade  is  still  a  problem,  and  there  has  been  some  disposition 
to  criticize  the  price-fixing  policy  of  the  Government  in  largely  ignor- 
ing the  importance  of  the  jobber  and  trade  practices  of  the  kind 
referred  to.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  over  a  great  part  of  the 
industry  the  middleman  does  not  play  anything  like  so  important  a 
role  as  in  many  other  industries,  and  the  problem  of  regulating  prices 
in  intermediate  sales  has  been  on  the  whole  relatively  simple.^ 

Raw-material  prices  fixed  September  H^  1917. — Events  fore- 
shadowing a  control  over  iron  and  steel  came  fast  and  thick  at  the 
War  Industries  Board,  after  the  middle  of  September  in  1917.  Mr. 
J.  L.  Keplogle,  at  the  request  of  the  board,  on  September  14,  submitted 

^The  materials  for  this  paragraph  on  the  middlemen  (hosed  npnn  the  Trim  Age.  July 
19,  1017,  p.  146,  and  Ibid.,  Oct  4,  1917,  pp.  828,  829),  were  taken  bodUy  from  Mr. 
Berglund's  article. 
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a  report  of  the  iron  and  steel  situation,  urgiag  that  the  steel  men  be 
called  at  once  to  Washington  for  a  conference,  that  an  immediate 
step  be  taken  to  alleviate  the  chaotic  steel  situation,  and  outlining  in 
more  detail  the  condition  peculiarly  demanding  maximum  production 
of  coke,  pig  iron,  sheared  plates,  shell  steel,  billets  and  roimds.  It 
was  recommended,  furthermore,  that  there  be  fixed  upon  those  items 
prices  to  take  effect  "at  the  earliest  possible  date."  ^ 

^The  test  of  Mr.  Replosrle's  report  follows: 

In  compliance  with  yoar  request,  I  inclose  herewith  a  memorandum  showing  my  Ideas 
u  to  prices  on  Tsrious  iron  and  steel  products.  Whatever  prices  are  determined  upon 
Bhoald  be  put  into  effect  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  as  conditions  In  the  steel  line 
tre  in  an  extremely  chaotic  condition,  and  I  belieye  many  manufacturers  in  anticipation 
of  what  they  consider  very  low  prices  to  be  established  on  steel  products,  are  giving 
rlfht  of  way  in  their  mill  operations  to  the  more  profitable  product  such  as  are  pur- 
chased by  the  automobile  manufacturer  who  is  willing  to  pay  the  exorbitant  prices 
asked  if  he  can  secure  delivery,  with  the  result  that  too  much  steel  is  going  into  non- 
«»ential8  and  entirely  too  little  into  war  necessities. 

Certain  manufacturers  •  •  •  have  given  us  every  cooperation,  while  others  have 
sbown  a  very  indilferent  attitude.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  output  of  *  *  *  is  only 
abont  50  per  cent  of  the  total  capacity  of  the  country,  they  have  taken  approximately 
70  per  cent  of  all  the  orders  placed  by  the  United  States  Government  and  in  many 
cases  the  prices  were  far  below  their  competitors,  and  in  all  cases  where  asked  to  do  so, 
thej  have  taken  orders  subject  to  the  Government  prices  to  be  established,  based  on  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  report  as  to  cost  When  prices  are  established  and  priority 
schedules  are  out,  I  believe  most  of  the  others  will  fall  into  line. 

Products  moat  essential  to  war, — The  products  most  essential  to  the  war  and  on  which 
ve  must  have  tbe  maximum  production  are  coke,  pig  iron,  sheared  plates,  shell  steel 
billets  and  rounds.  I  believe  on  the  products  most  needed  that  it  would  be  well  to  es- 
tablish a  stimulating  price,  as  In  most  cases  a  steel  manufacturer  has  a  finishing  capacity 
far  In  excess  of  bis  ingot  capacity,  this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  in  normal  times  one 
line  or  another  may  be  inactive  and  the  demands  on  other  products  will  be  such  that  he 
can  work  up  through  other  lines  his  entire  ingot  production. 

The  situation  on  the  various  products  is  about  as  follows : 

Coke. — The  total  production  of  coke  in  1916  was  approximately  54,000,000  tons, 
abont  35,000,000  tons  or  65  per  cent  of  which  was  Beehive  coke  and  about  19,000,000 
or  85  per  cent  being  made  in  by-product  ovens.  Owing  to  the  Insnffldent  car  supply  and 
shortage  of  labor,  the  production  of  Beehive  coke  has  fallen  off  in  a  very  serious  way 
during  the  past  five  or  six  months,  with  the  result  that  the  price  has  gone  as  high  as 
117  at  tbe  ovens,  as  compared  to  an  average  price  of  about  $2.20  during  the  past  10 
years.  The  Connellsvllle  ovens  are  now  running  at  the  rate  of  about  70  per  cent  ca- 
pacity, and  are  losing  about  20  per  cent  of  their  output  on  account  of  labor  shortage 
and  10  per  cent  on  account  of  car  service  and  other  causes.  Coke  will  be,  I  think,  the 
limiting  factor  in  our  iron  and  steel  production,  although  the  shortage  of  iron  ore  may 
also  be  a  contributing  dement. 

Iron  ore. — On  Sept.  1,  the  shipment  to  lower  lake  ports  was  about  3,000,000  tons  less 
than  the  same  time  last  year,  this  being  largely  due  to  the  late  opening  of  lake  naviga- 
tion and  Insufficient  vessel  capacity  and  more  particularly,  inadequate  car  service  at 
lower  lake  points.  This  matter  is  receiving  every  consideration  by  the  ore  committee, 
but  1  strongly  recommend  that  the  movement  to  take  about  86  vessels  from  the  Great 
Lalces  for  use  in  ocean  traffic  be  dropped,  as  the  boats  are  badly  needed  for  tbe  ore 
carrying  trade.  In  order  to  take  them  through  the  Welland  Canal  and  make  them 
serviceable,  an  enormous  amount  of  labor  and  money  would  be  necessary^o  cut  them  In 
half  and  repair  them  and  even  after  this  was  done,  they  would  not  be  suitable  for  ocean 
traffic.  I  understand  that  of  the  86  boats  under  consideration,  87  of  them  are  packet 
boats  which  can  be  spared.  The  ore  consumption  In  1916  was  approximately  57,000,000 
tons,  and  the  annual  capacity  now  with  about  19  new  furnaces  in  blast  is  about  64,000,000 
tons,  and  If  tbe  86  boats  are  taken  from  the  lake  trade,  it  wtould  cut  their  tonnage  to 
the  extent  of  probably  8,500,000  tons  annually,  which  would  seriously  cripple  the 
industry. 

Piff  iron, — The  output  for  1916  was  approximately  89,500,000  tons,  but  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  was  considerably  under  the  previous  six  months, 
this  being  largely  due  to  the  shortage  of  coke  and  labor.     Most  of  the  furnaces  maks 
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The  War  Industries  Boards  four  days  later,  called  its  eommittcc* 
into  a  special  meeting  and  asked  for  views  of  the  proper  method  to 
be  followed  in  fixing  the  price  of  steel.  The  committee  reported 
that  they  had  examined  the  cost  figures  found  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  coke,  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  and  steel  products.  They 
believed  in  general,  however,  that  those  data  really  reflected  the 
prevailing  condition  of  a  year  previous  since  the  materials  used 
during  the  first  half  of  1917  had  been  contracted  for  then.  The 
committee  made  recommendations  relative  to  the  methods  of  con- 
trol and  they  emphasized  certain  phases  of  it  which  proved  later 
to  be  vital  factors  in  the  whole  scheme  of  iron  and  steel  regulation. 
It  said  in  part  that — 

It  is  our  judgment  that  the  question  of  price  fixing  may  be  best  approached 
by  considering  the  Individual  processes  or  stages  comprising  the  manufacture 
of  the  finished  product.    Bach  of  these  practically  constitutes  an  independent 


iron,  of  course,  only  for  their  own  use  and  the  average  monthly  production  for  sale 
during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  was  about  940,000  gross  tons.  The  sales 
obligations  of  the  various  manufacturers  on  July  21,  1917  were  8,233,130  tons,  of  which 
about  250,000  tons  were  for  export  largely  to  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Japan. 
Prom  this  you  will  note  that  tbe  merchant  furnace  production  of  the  country  is  sold  up 
for  a  little  over  nine  months.  There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  steel  making  capacity, 
but  the  production  of  iron  has  not  kept  pace  with  it.  A  number  of  our  Allies,  par- 
ticularly Italy,  are  in  the  market  for  very  heavy  tonnages,  and  I  think  their  necessi- 
ties are  such  that  they  can  not  be  denied. 

Plates. — Supplementing  my  letter  of  the  SOtli  ultimo,  I  consider  plates  about  the 
weakest  llpk  in  our  chain.  The  total  production  of  sheared  and  universal  plates  ii 
1916,  which  was  a  record  year,  was  8,687.384  tons,  of  which  1,224,234  tons  were  ani- 
versal  mlU  plates  not  adaptable  to  any  great  extent  for  ship  construction.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  production  of  sheared  plates  \  inch  or  over  was  1,865,642  tons.  The  »lea 
obligations  of  the  various  plate  manufacturers  as  of  July  21  last  total  about  2,300,000 
tons  and  the  requirements  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  of  the  Navy  and  Army  to  tbe  end 
of  1018  will  approximate  1,750,000  tons,  so  that  it  is  plain  that  we  have  fully  two  solid 
years  maximum  operation  now  In  sight,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  needa  of 
our  allies,  which  will  be  very  heavy.  The  British  war  mission  is  now  trying  to  secure 
right  of  way  on  a  plate  specification ;  the  Italian  misslonl  Informs  us  that  their  re- 
quirements will  also  be  quite  heavy,  and  Japan  wants  an  enormous  tonnage.  Of  the 
425,550  tons  of  plates  for  export  on  the  books  of  the  plate  manufacturers  July  21  last, 
292,000  or  about  68  per  cent  were  for  shipment  to  Japan,  and  about  70,000  tons  for 
shipment  to  Canada.  If  we  continue  to  permit  the  export  of  plates,  It  is  plain  that  the 
output  of  our  own  ship  yards  will  be  restricted.  I  can  not  too  strongly  impress  upon  joa 
the  grave  situation  in  this  particular  line.  There  was  considerable  new  plate  capacity 
under  serious  consideration  some  months  ago;  in  fact,  some  of  tbe  work  on  the  mills 
had  already  been  started,  when  for  some  reason  construction  was  called  off  at  the  time 
Government  prices  on  plates  were  discussed  by  representatives  of  the  Government  and 
the  manufacturers. 

If  tbe  demand  for  pipes  and  tubes  can  be  reduced  by  discouraging  building  con8tm^ 
tion  and  all  nonessential  work  of  this  character,  tb^e  skelp  mills  could  be  used  to  veiT 
great  advantage  on  ship  plates.  I  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  possibilities  we 
have  and  it  mast  promptly  be  taken  advantage  of  by  some  one  in  authority. 

In  view  of  the  above  conditions,  which  I  consider  most  serious  to  our  war  program, 
I  believe  a  stimulating  price  on  plates  would  be  advisable  to  encourage  the  mills  in  ex- 
erting every  possible  Influence  for  maximum  tonnage  from  their  existing  mills,  and  also 
to  influence  new  construction. 

Projectile  steel. — The  situation  in  this  line  is  equally  as  bad  as  on  plates.  The  re- 
quirements of  this  Government  for  the  next  year  will  approximate  1,600,000  tons.  Tbe 
British  war  mission  advise  us  that  they  have  approximately  700,000  tons  now  on  order 
witb  various  plants  in  this  country  which  have  not  yet  been  delivered,  and  their  reqaire- 
ments  will  be  at  least  1,000,000  tons  additional.  Italy  wants  about  40,000  tons  asd 
Belgium  about  28,000  tons,  making  a  total  of  3,368,000  tons.     I  have  not  yet  been  able 
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Industry.  Uany  of  tlie  operators  are  engaged  in  only  one  of  the  processes, 
while  a  few  of  the  larger  compcmies  cover  all  operations  from  the  raw  material 
to  the  finished  product  As  each  industry  must  be  allowed  a  proilt  to  sup- 
port that  particular  industry,  the  integrated  companies  who  cover  all  processes 
from  raw  materials  to  highly  finished  products  must  necessarily  receive  a 
profit  on  each  of  the  processes. 

Conditions  prevailing  in  the  steel  trade  for  a  considerable  period  made  it 
necessary  for  all  lines  of  industry  using  steel  products  to  order  their  supplies 
further  in  advance  than  would  be  necessary  under  normal  conditions,  and  as 
a  consequence  these  industries  have  on  hand  substantial  stocks  of  steel  acquired 
at  prices  very  much  higher  than  any  we  could  recommend  as  being  fair  or 
equitable.  To  partially  meet  this  situation  and  avoid  demoralizing  the  many 
Industries  that  are  largely  dependent  upon  steel  products,  we  recommend 
the  establishment  of  w^hat  might  be  termed  an  intermediate  scale  of  prices 
for  a  period  of  three  months  with  the  exi)ectation  of  a  further  reduction  at 
the  end  of  that  period. 

With  that  purpose  in  mind  we  submit  the  attached  schedule  of  proposed 
prices  on  the  raw  materials  and  varioos  products,  also  showing  the  approxl- 

to  get  the  requirements  of  France  and  Russia,  but  I  assume  that  there  will  bo  a  tre- 
mendous tonnage  required  by  them. 

Prior  to  the  war  there  waa  comparatively  little  of  this  tonnage  rolled  and  there 
are  practically  no  mills  in  this  country  adapted  particularly  for  this  character  of  prod- 
uct, as  the  ordinary  bar  mill  is  designed  more  particularly  for  bars  of  4  inch  to,  say, 
2  inch  diameter,  and  the  shell  steel  in  this  country  is  largely  rolled  on  rail  mills  and 
bearj  Ktructural  mills,  and  the  rolling  of  this  tonnage  on  these  mills  displaces  a  Tery 
much  heavier  tonnage  of  the  products  for  which  the  mills  were  designed. 

We  have  bad  the  greatest  difficulty  in  placing  a  small  requisition  for  about  30,000 
tons  for  the  Ordnance  Department,  as  all  the  mills  are  filled  up  largely  on  foreign  orders. 
The  British,  Italian,  and  Belgian  missions  are  all  pushing  ub  for  deliveries  on  their 
requirements  In  this  line,  and  to  place  additional  tonnages,  which  we  can  not  see  any 
possibility  of  their  getting,  without  a  serious  shortage  in  our  own  requirements.  We 
are  ^riving  this  subject  a  lot  of  detailed  study,  but  we  can  not  see  any  possible  chance 
of  meeting  our  requirements  in  this  line,  unless  something  is  done  promptly  to  prevent 
the  manufacture  of  the  enormous  tonnage  of  steel  going  into  nonessentials. 

I  believe  on  the  larger  shells  we  will  have  to  go  to  the  steel  casting  companies,  al- 
tbouKh  I  understand  the  War  Department  Is  not  very  favorable  to  this.  This  has  been 
done  by  some  of  the  foreign  governments  in  an  emergency,  and  I  believe  we  will  have  to 
come  to  it  here,  which  will  help  the  situation  to  some  extent,  but  not  greatly. 

A  very  serious  complication  is  the  closing  of  shell  factories  in  Canada,  where  they 
have  a  capacity  of  400,000  shells  per  day,  which  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  out- 
put In  this  country.  I  have  talked  with  three  of  the  Canadian  munition  manufacturers 
who  state  tbey  propose  to  change  their  factories  to  other  lines  of  product,  as  they  can  not 
ppt  additional  shell  orders  from  the  British  Government,  which  insists  that  Canada 
most  flnancse  their  own  requirements  in  this  line,  wbich  they  state  they  are  unable  to 
do,  and  according  to  the  terms  of  the  United  States  Government's  loan  to  Great  Britain, 
this  money  can  only  be  used  for  purchases  in  this  country,  with  the  result  that  they  are 
trying  to  divert  this  Canadian  business  to  us.  They  have  been  consuming  225,000  tons 
of  shell  steel  monthly  in  Canada,  about  190,000  tons  of  which  was  supplied  by  the 
('anadlan  steel  plants,  and  approximately  35,000  tons  imported  from  this  country. 

I  certainly  feel  that  some  arrangement  should  promptly  l>e  made  to  continue  the  manu- 
facture of  shell  steel  and  finished  shells  in  Canada,  and  understand  that  negotiations 
are  now  on  with  this  object  in  view. 

Summary, — As  previously  advised,  coke,  pig  iron,  plates,  and  projectile  steel  will  be 
the  most  serious  factors  In  the  steel  situation.  The  situation  on  structural  steel,  pipe, 
ind  tubes,  wire  products,  rails,  merchant  bars,  etc.,  is  approximately  as  reported  in  my 
letter  of  the  30th  ultimo.  These  lines  will  all  have  to  be  materially  curtailed  in  order 
to  meet  the  absolute  war  necessities.  I  again  rec&mmend  that  the  leading  steel  manu- 
facturt»r8  be  called  to  Washington  at  the  earliest  possible  date  for  a  full  discussion  of 
the  serious  condition,  with  the  hope  that  immediate  action  will  be  taken  to  improve  it, 
M  We  can  not  continue  on  the  present  basis  without  most  serious  results. 

^Mr.  J.  I>onard  Replogle,  Alex.  Legge,  and  L.  L.  Summers. 
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mate  market  prices  at  the  present  time  and  the  amount  of  the  reduction  from 
such  prices. 

This  scale  of  prices  is  recommended  on  the  basis  of  offering  a  premlnm  on 
ship  plates  and  shell  steel  with  the  object  of  stimulating  production,  as  the 
present  capacity  Is  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements. 

It  is  evident  that  to  be  effective  any  price  regulations  must  be  rigidly  en- 
forced. Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  question  of  abrogating 
contracts  which  were  entered  into  prior  to  establishing  this  suggested  schedule 
of  prices.  We  have  asked  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  advise  the  War 
Industries  Board  further  in  regard  to  these  contracts,  whlch^must  be  consid- 
ered an  Important  factor  In  the  situation  as  some  furnaces  have  entered  into 
contracts  without  regard  to  the  price  established  on  coal. 

The  War  Industries  Board  on  September  18,  1917,  after  hearing 
the  above  report  in  substance,  agreed  that  the  prices  of  ore,  ooal, 
coke,  transportation,  and  pig  iron  should  be  fixed  separately  and 
thus  build  up  a  fair  price  for  steel.  It  was  likewise  then  agreed 
that  should  the  steel  interests  not  be  willing  to  give  their  full  co- 
operation because  of  the  prices  being  fixed,  that  the  War  Industries 
Board  would  take  the  steps  necessary  to  assume  control  over  the 
steel  plants.^ 

The  prices  fixed  on  the  great  basic  raw  materials  of  the  iron  and 
steel  group,  which  proved  later  to  have  been  the  basis  for  all  price 
fixing  within  that  group,  were  announced  by  the  President  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1917,  but  were,  in  point  of  fact,  fixed  by  an  oral  agree- 
ment between  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  industry  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1917.    The  iron  and  steel  industry  of  the  country,  as  rep- 

^A  chief  concern  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  In  flzinff  the  prices  of  iron  and  steel, 
was  to  maintain  production  at  a  maximnm.  It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  note  that  od 
Sept.  18p  1017,  the  chief  of  the  board's  production  committee,  Mr.  S.  M.  Vaudain,  pr^ 
pared  a  memorandum  stating  the  production  of  ore,  coke,  pig  iron,  ond  plates  should  Ik 
stimulated.  Mr.  Vauclain  gave  it  as  his  confident  beUef  that  the  marimnm  production 
of  the  mills  would  be  assured  should  -the  Board  establish  prices  substantially  in  con- 
formity to  those  recommended  by  him  as  follows : 

Of  course  the  cost  of  pig  Iron  must  necessarily  regulate  the  price  of  steel  and  the 
price  of  pig  Iron  naturally  depends  upon  the  price  of  ore  and  coke.  There  are  four  Items 
which  should  be  stimulated  so  that  no  question  of  labor  or  profit  should  arise  in  their 
production  and  the  minimum  price  should  be  named  that  will  secure  for  the  United 
States  the  maximum  prcMluction,  as  follows :  Ore,  coke,  pig  iron,  and  plates ;  therefore,  I 
suggest  to  you  the  following : 

(1)  Ore. — Ore  Is  now  sold  at  lake  ports,  at  Mesabi,  at  $5.06  and  at  Old  Range  at 
$5.20.  Such  Cuban,  Spanish,  and  CbUean  ore  as  it  is  possible  to  bring  in  costs  about  the 
same  at  plants  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  therefore  it  is  suggested  tliat  the  price  of 
$5  per  ton  at  lake  ports  should  be  the  price  to  all  for  ore. 

(2)  Coke. — There  is  universal  regret  among  manufacturers  that  the  price  of  coal  bai 
been  placed  at  |2.  It  is  considered  a  grave  mistake  and  that  |3  coal  would  have  brought 
about  a  maximum  production  of  this  much-needed  article.  Therefore,  we  should  not 
make  the  same  mistake  on  coke.  The  cost  of  beehlre  coke  is  nsnally  practically  the  coat 
of  two  tons  of  coal  plus  $1.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  price  of  coke,  witboirt 
distinction  between  beehive  or  by-product,  should  be,  at  the  CcmnellsyUle  district,  |8. 

(3)  Pig  iron. — At  the  present  time  there  is  at  most  blast  furnaces  large  quantltiea  of 
fuel  and  ore  which  will  make  operation  safe,  which  has  been  purchased  at  ruling  market 
prices.  Therefore,  in  order  to  enable  the  manufacturer  to  work  off  this  high  prleed 
material,  I  suggest  the  following  rates  for  pig  iron :  $35  per  ton  from  Oct.  1,  1917,  to 
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resented  by  65  high  officials,  met  the  War  Industries  Board  at  Wash- 
ington about  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  September  21,  at  the  call 
of  the  board.  The  steel  men  were  told  that  the  President  had  re- 
quested the  board  to  ask  their  opinions  as  to  proper  prices  to  be 
fixed.  An  informal  discussion  took  place  on  the  basis  of  data  at 
hand  and  in  mind  and  then  ^  the  meeting  adjourned  until  4  p.  m. 
to  give  the  steel  interests  the  opportunity  of  discussing  the  proper 
prices  to  fix."  * 

When  the  meeting  reconvened  at  4  p.  m.  Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  speak- 
ing for  the  steel  industry,  explained  to  the  board  that  the  steel  inter- 
ests had  appointed  committees  covering  ore,  coke,  and  pig  iron  and 
that  those  committees  would  make  and  explain  their  recommenda- 
tions. The  suggestions  made  by  these  committees  were  virtually  the 
prices  adopted  by  the  board  and  later  announced  by  the  President.  It 
is  of  especial  interest,  therefore,  to  read  in  detail  the  specific  recom- 
mendations formally  made  to  the  board  by  the  steel  committees,  of 
prices  which  they  considered  fair  and  proper.  The  minutes  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  for  that  day  say : 

Ore. — ^The  committee  on  ore  then  stated  that  the  ore  sold  last  year  for  this 
year's  consumption  was  on  a  basis  of  $5.05  per  ton,  lower  lake  port,  for  non- 
Bessemer  Mesabl  ore.  They  suggested  that  the  same  price  might  be  considered 
fair  for  the  ore  to  be  purchased  this  fall  for  consumption  from  June,  1918,  to 
Jime,  1919,  provided  that  wages  for  labor  and  cost  of  transportation  remained 
the  same.  If  they  did  not,  a  corresponding  increase  in  price  should  be  allowed. 
They  stated  that  the  profits  for  last  year  were  higher  than  the  average  for 
previous  years,  but  not  as  high  as  they  have  been  in  certain  years  of  the  past. 

JajL  1,  1018 ;  $32.50  per  ton  from  Jan.  1,  1918,  to  Apr.  1,  1918 ;  and  $30  per  ton  there- 
after. It  having  been  ascertained  that  with  regnlated  prices  for  ore  and  coke  any  blast 
fnmace  In  the  United  States  can  produce  with  a  fair  profit  pig  iron  at  the  last-named 
price.    Therefore,  at  the  abore  prices,  I  suggest  the  following  schedale : 


Item. 


Pis  Iran 

Steel  ingots. 

Blooms. 

BiOeCs. 

BUb 

Bsis. 

Sh^ 

Imes 

Stael  raiU  oi^i  speciai) 


Oct.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

1917,  to 

in8,to 

Jan.  1, 

w- 

1918. 

S35.00 

132.50 

45.00 

42.50 

54.00 

51.50 

55.00 

52.50 

55.00 

52.50 

65.00 

62.00 

67.00 

64.50 

77.00 

74.60 

65.00 

62.50 

There- 
after. 


13a  00 

4a  00 

49.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
62.00 
72.00 
60.00 


In  eadi  step  the  manaXacturor's  profit  has  been  included.  You  will  note  at  these  prices  that  the  base 
price  of  plates  win  be  3.437, 3.321,  and  3.215  per  pound.  I  feel  confident  that  should  prices,  approximately 
faiconfonnity  with  these  figures,  be  established  that  the  maximum  production  of  our  mills  would  bo  assured. 
There  would  also  be  an  Incentive  for  new  capital  to  get  into  this  business,  as  there  would  be  small  chance 
ofnukinganactaalloss  and  the  patriotismof  our  manufscturers  would  be  more  active  toward  a  higher 
production  of  steel  products,  and  unless  we  do  have  a  higher  production  of  steel  products  the  war  will  be  a 
slov  and  tedious  process. 

*  The  War  Indostrles  Board  Minutes  for  Sept.  21.  1917. 
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Roughly  {^peaking,  they  stated  that  the  profit  per  ton  last  jewr  was  approxi- 
mately $1.  It  was  understood  that  the  usual  differential  obtaining  in  the  trade 
for  higher  grades  of  ore  should  be  considered  operative. 

Coke. — The  committee  covering  coke  stated  that  they  considered  a  price  of 
J^6.50  per  ton  ovens  for  coke  should  be  established.  Judge  Gary  stated  that  be 
thought  $6  a  ton  would  allow  a  sufficient  margin ;  Mr.  Schwab  confirmed  Judge 
Gary's  statement. 

Pig  iron. — The  committee  covering  pig  iron  stated  that  in  their  opinion  $35 
a  ton  valley  for  basic  iron  would  permit  of  90  per  cent  of  the  blast  furnacw 
operating  at  a  profit,  and  if  coke  can  be  established  at  $6  ovens,  $30  pig  iron 
is  fair.  Some  exception  was  taken  to  this,  largely  because  of  the  fact  that  con- 
tracts for  coke  at  high  prices  for  future  delivery  had  been  placed  by  many 
furnaces. 

Steel, — Mr.  Schwab  presented  figures  showing  that  if  a  profit  of  15  per  cent 
were  allowed,  ingots  should  sell  at  $52.25  a  gross  ton,  billets  at  $60.30  a  gross 
ton,  and  plates  at  $85.30  a  gross  ton.  The  representative  of  the  Lukens  Iron 
&  Steel  Co.  stated  that  if  pig  iron  were  fixed  at  $35  per  ton,  plates  would  cost 
him  on  a  basis  of  $3.45  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  members  of  the  War  Industries  Board  retired  from  the  meeting  to  per- 
mit the  steel  interests  to  suggest  prices  on  these  commodities,  whidi,  in  their 
opinion,  would  be  for  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  Nation. 

The  board  was  then  waited  upon  by  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
steel  interests,  consisting  of  Judge  Gary,  Mr.  Schwab,  and  Mr.  Dalton,  who 
presented  certain  figures  as  being  acceptable  to  the  steel  interests,  whereupon 
the  board  informed  them  that  at  the  earliest  opportunity  they  would  wait  upon 
the  President  relative  thereto. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  all  the  features  of  the  early  fixing  of 
iron  and  steel  prices  was  the  informality  of  it  and  the  reliance  of  the 
whole  scheme  upon  a  cordiality  between  the  Government  and  the 
industry.^ 

The  fruit  of  all  these  confidential  meetings  cstme  finally  to  a  fall 
public  knowledge  on  September  24,  1917,  when  the  President  ap- 
proved the  prices  therein  determined  upon  by  fixing  the  following 

^  Judge  R.  S.  Lovett,  ncting  chflirman  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  on  Sept.  23,  191T 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  authorized  spokesman  for  the  stH 
industry : 

"  This  Is  to  confirm  the  oral  agreement  between  the  War  Industries  Board  and  tout- 
f^elf  and  other  representatives  of  the  steel  industry,  arrived  at  on  Sept.  21  and  approved 
by  the  President,  as  announced  by  him  on  Sept.  24,  1917,  fixing  the  following  prices 
which  became  effective  immediately  and  are  subject  to  revision  Jan.  1,  1918,  for 
the  articles  mentioned,  viz :  Iron  ore,  lower  Lake  ports  basis,  $5.05  per  gross  ton ;  cok^ 
ConnellsviUe  basis,  |6  per  net  ton ;  pig  iron.  Valley  basis,  $33  per  gross  ton ;  steel  bars. 
Pittsburgh  and  Chicago  basis,  $2.90  per  hundred ;  steel  shapes,  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago 
basis,  $3  per  hundred ;  and  steel  plates,  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago  baalB,  $8»26  per  hun- 
dred. Also,  first,  that  there  should  be  no  reduction  in  the  present  rate  of  wages ;  second, 
that  the  prices  above  named  shall  be  made  to  the  public  and  to  the  nations  asaoeiat^d 
with  the  United  States  In  the  present  war  with  Germany,  as  well  as  to  the  Oovernment 
of  the  United  States ;  and,  third,  that  the  steel  producers  represented  at  the  meeting 
pledge  themselves  to  exert  every  effort  necessary  to  keep  up  the  production  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  the  past  so  long  as  the  war  lasts.  Will  you  or  those  associated  with  you  lo  tbe 
negotiations  referred  to  please  take  up  promptly  or  send  representatives  here  to  take  up 
with  Messrs.  Baruch  and  Lovett  the  details  for  working  out  the  placing  of  orders,  the 
settlement  of  gueHtions  of  priority,  etc.,  and  other  matters  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  arrangement,  and  oblige?'* 
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basic  prices  effective  immediately  and  subject  to  revision  January  1, 
1918,  viz : 


Commodity.  Basis.  Price. 


Iran  OR Lower  Lake  ports $5.06  per  gro:is  ton. 

Coke ConneUfville 16  per  net  ton. 

Pfgiron.  '  —  . 


Steel  bvs 
Shapes... 
Plates.... 


Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

do 

do 


$33  per  gross  ton. 
$2.P0  per  100  pounds. 
$3  per  100  pounds. 
$3. 25  per  100  pounds. 


It  was  made  a  part  of  the  informal  oral  agreement  between  the 
War  Indnstries  Board  with  the  steel  men,  and  announced  with  the 
above  price  schedule  as  a  policy  by  the  President,  first,  that  jthero 
should  be  no  reduction  in  the  present  rate  of  wages ;  second,  that  the 
prices  above  named  should  be  made  to  the  public  and  to  the  Allies, 
as  well  as  to  the  Government;  and  third,  that  the  steel  men  pledge 
themselves  to  exert  every  effort  necessary  to  keep  up  the  production 
to  the  maximum  of  the  past,  so  long  as  the  war  lasts.^  The  Presi- 
dent at  the  same  time  directed  that  measures  be  taken  by  the  War 
Industries  Board  for  placing  orders  and  supervising  the  output  of 
the  steel  mills  in  such  manner  as  to  facilitate  the  requirements  of  the 
Government  and  the  Allies  for  war  purposes,  and  the  public  needs 
where  practicable. 

The  prices  fixed  by  the  War  Industries  Board  did  not  represent 
reductions  as  enormous  as  many  people  believed  the  elaborate  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  inquiries  into  costs  justified.  They  were, 
though  generally  below  the  historic  high-price  level  of  July  previous, 
all  materially  higher  than  the  average  prices  prevailing  for  those 
same  commodities  during  1911-1914.  The  falling  off  in  quoted  prices 
for  iron  and  steel,  due  in  part  to  the  knowledge  of  forthcoming  Gov- 
ernment regulation,  began  immediately  after  the  July  market.  The 
prices  fixed  by  the  board  represented  a  considerable  scaling  down 
from  the  July  prices  *as  is  strikingly  emphasized  by  the  downward 
and  then  level  turn  of  the  iron  and  steel  index  number  earlier  in  the 
chapter.  Coke  was  reduced  in  price  from  $12.75  to  $6,  pig  iron  from 
$55  to  $33,  steel  bars  from  $4.50  to  $2.90,  shapes  from  $6  to  $3,  and 
plates  from  $9  to  $3.25.  It  should,  of  course,  be  remembered  that 
tie  very  high  quotations  of  July,  1917,  were  never  realized  in  the 
majority  of  contract  placements.  They  represented  simply  the  ex- 
orbitant prices  which  certain  sales  could  command  because  the  bulk 
of  steel  was  booked  up  under  contract.  The  real  scaling  down  of 
prices  from  the  high  point  of  July,  1917,  therefore,  was  actually  much 

» Official  Bulletin,  Sept.  25,  1917. 
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less  than  one  might  suppose  on  examining  the  above  figures.^  It 
was  quite  as  much  the  object  of  the  Government  to  stabilize  the  mar- 
ket at  a  point  that  would  effect  a  maximum  of  production  as  to  scale 
down  prices  from  higher  levels.  There  follows  a  table  showing  the 
quoted  prices  on  iron  ore,  coke,  pig  iron,  steel  bars,  shapes,  and 
plates  as  they  prevailed  during  1911-1914;  at  their  average  in  July, 
1917 ;  and  as  finally  fixed  by  the  Government  on  September  24, 1917." 


Commodity. 

BasU. 

Average 

for  years 

1911-1914. 

Average 

for  July, 

1917. 

Price 
fixed  by 
Govn- 

ment, 
8ept.«, 

1917. 

« 
Iron  ore  (non-Bessemer,  51.50  per  cent  iron), 

per  eross  ton. 
Coke  lolast  furnaoe).  per  net  ton 

Lower  lake  ports 

rni^n^^iffviiie r.. 

13.15 

2.05 
14.90 

1.31 

1.32 
1.32 

$5.05 

13.42 
58.50 

4.50 

4.50 
9.00 

15.05 

Pig  iron  (No.  2,  foundry  and  basic),  per  gross 

ton. 
Steel  bars  (not  including  sheet  steel  and  small 

shapes  under  3  Inches  per  pound),  per  cwt. 
8hapffl.  per  cwt 

Valley  and  Chicago 

Pittsburgh  or  Chicago. . . 
do 

3I.O0 

in 

3.00 

Plates  (-jV  inch  thick  or  heavier),  per  cwt 

do 

3.  as 

No  better  basis,  for  a  more  detailed  inquiry  into  the  comparison 
of  fixed  prices  with  prevailing  market  quotations,  can  be  had  than 
the  monthly  prices  from  1913  to  1918  of  each  basic  raw  material  that 
was  fixed  on  September  24,  1917  (iron  ore,  coke,  pig  iron,  steel  bars, 
shapes,  and  plates).  The  market  quotations  for  Mesabi,  non- 
Bessemer  (51^  per  cent  iron)  iron  ore  at  the  lower  lake  ports,  which 
was  adopted  as  the  basis  in  fixing  iron  ore  prices,  held  an  average 
price  of  $3.3083  per  gross  ton  for  the  year  just  preceding  the  out- 
break of  war  (July  1, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914),  and  fell  as  low  as  $2.80 
the  latter  part  of  1915.  But  it  reached  a  level  of  $5.05  in  December, 
1916,  which  it  maintained  steadily  to  September,  1917.  The  War  In- 
dustries Board,  at  that  time,  fixed  the  price  at  $5.05.  Connellsvillc 
coke,  furnace,  prompt  shipment  f.  o.  b.  ovens,  which  was  adopted 
as  the  basis  for  fixing  coke  prices,  was  selling  for  $1.75  per  diort 
ton  when  war  broke  out  in  Europe.  During  the  last  quarter  of 
1916  the  market  became  erratic,  and  coke  prices  reached  $9  in  Decem- 
ber of  that  year.  They  remained  enormously  high  during  1917  and 
in  August  attained  a  peak  at  $13.42.  The  War  Industries  Board 
in  September  fixed  the  price  at  $6  per  ton.  The  quotation  of  pig 
iron  f.  o.  b.  Mahoning  or  Shenango  Valley  furnace,  was  $13  per 

^  It  18  aptly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Berglund  that,  though  considerable  reductions  took 
place  before  the  War  Industries  Board  actually  acted  upon  prices,  the  reductions  made 
by  the  new  schedule  were  material  even  in  the  market  as  it  existed  In  September.  Ob 
Sept.  20,  four  days  before  the  first  publication  of  fixed  prices,  basic  pig  iron  at  Valley 
furnaces  was  quoted  by  the  Iron  Age  at  $42  per  gross  ton  and  No.  2  foundry  pig  iron, 
Chicago,  at  $54.  Soft  steel  bars,  Pittsburgh,  were  quoted  at  $4  per  hundredweight  tad 
tank  plates  at  $8  per  100  pounds. 

>  Made  from  quotations  carried  by  the  Iron  Age  and  '*  Maximum  Prices  on  Iron  tod 
Steel  Products/'  as  published  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 
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gross  ton  when  war  broke  out  in  Europe.  It  began  going  higher 
the  latter  part  of  1915  and  reached  $52.50  in  July,  1917.  The 
War  Industries  Board  fixed  the  price  on  September  at  $33  per 
gross  ton.  The  price  of  steel  bars,  Pittsburgh,  stood  at  $1.12  when 
war  began  but  reached  $4.50  by  the  middle  of  1917.  The  War 
Industries  Board  fixed  the  price  at  $2.90  per  hundred  pounds  in 
September,  1917.  Structural  shapes,  Pittsburgh  (beams  and  chan- 
nels, 3-inch  to  15-inch)  were  selling  at  the  same  level  as  steel  bars 
when  the  war  began  and  reached  the  same  peak  by  the  middle  of 
1917.  The  price  for  shapes  was  fixed  at  $3  per  hundred  pounds  in 
September,  1917.  Steel  plates,  tank  plates  at  Pittsburgh,  were  selling 
at  $1.11  when  the  war  began  but  rose  to  $9  in  July,  1917.  Their  price 
was  fixed  at  $3.25  per  hundred  pounds  in  September,  1917.  There 
follows  a  more  detailed  exhibit  of  the  prices  of  these  articles. 

MARKET  PRICES,  AT  WHOLESALE,  OF  IRON  ORE,  MESABI  NONBESSEUER,  51}  PER 

CENT,  AT   LOWER   LAKE   PORTS.i 


liOQth. 

1013 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

JtBOtFy.  ....•.......>.•........■•.•■...... 

13.40 
8.40 
3.40 
8.40 
3.40 
3.40 
3.40 
8.40 
8.40 
3.40 
3.40 
3.40 

$3.40 
3.40 
3.40 
3.40 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 

82.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.85 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 

13.55 
8.55 
3.55 
3.55 
3.55 
3.55 
3.55 
3.55 
3.55 
3.55 
3.55 
5.05 

85.05 
5.05 
5.05 
5.05 
5.05 
5.05 
5.05 
5.05 
5.05 

>5.05 
6.05 
5.06 

85.05 

5.05 

lUrth 

5.05 

Awil 

5.05 

i6r :...:.:.:...: 

5.06 

JWBt. 

5.05 

July 

5.05 

5.50 

fimflin^vffr          *!-'.--,                         '.', 

5.50 

Draper 

5.75 

Norember 

5.75 

DOPtni^' T  .  r 

5.75 

MARKET  PRICES,  AT  WHOLESALE.  OP  CONNELLSVILLE  COKE,  FURNACE,  PROMPT 

SHIPMENT,   F.  O.  B.   OVENS.* 


lumary 

83.85 
2.00 
2.47 
2.20 
2.15 
2.20 
2.50 
2.50 
2.37 
2.10 
1.88 
1.77 

8L88 
1.90 
1.92 
1.90 
1.83 
L80 
1.75 
1.74 
1.70 
1.65 
1.80 
LOO 

81.55 
L55 
1.53 
1.55 
L50 
1.50 
1.67 
1.54 
1.66 
2.18 
2.35 
2.85 

83.14 
3.41 
3.45 
2.45 
2.34 
2.54 
2.65 
2.75 
2.94 
5.09 
6.91 
9.00 

89.44 

10.57 

9.58 

8.00 

8.40 

11.20 

12.32 

13.42 

11.85 

>6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

86.00 

FehrOftfT r-r 

6.00 

Much.... 

6.00 

April 

6.00 

1^:::::::::::::: 

6.00 

Jinio    X  ^ . .    u  a  X T . 

6.00 

Jnly 

6.00 

Augost 

6.00 

SeMember  

6.00 

October 

6.00 

November 

6.00 

Deeember 

6.00 

MARKET  PRICES,  AT  WHOLESALE,  OF  BASIC  PIG  IRON,  F.  O.  B.  MAHONING  OR  SHE- 

NANOO  VALLEY  FURNACE.* 


January... 
Fetvuary. 
March..... 

Jane 

July 

August.... 
Baptamber 
Oetober... 
Noramber 
I>aoiiabar. 


816.41 

812.50 

812.50 

817. 81 

830.00 

833.00 

16.30 

13.19 

12.50 

17.69 

30.00 

33.00 

16.11 

13.00 

12.50 

18.20 

32.25 

33.00 

15.87 

13.00 

12.50 

18.13 

38.75 

33.00 

15.15 

13.00 

12.50 

18.00 

41.60 

33.00 

14.50 

13.00 

12.50 

18.00 

48.75 

33.00 

14.37 

13.00 

12.74 

18.00 

52.50 

33  00 

14.06 

13.00 

14.06 

18.00 

51.20 

33.00 

14.00 

13.00 

14.75 

18.31 

42.75 

33.00 

13.90 

12.81 

15.00 

19.88 

«33.00 

33.00 

13.09 

12.48 

15.75 

25.10 

33.00 

33.00 

12.71 

12.60 

17.50 

30.00 

33.00 

33.00 

*  flotations  represent  prices  per  torn  and  were  taken  on  first  of  each  month  from  the  Iron  Trade  Review. 

*  Fixed  price. 

'  Metal  Statistics,  published  by  the  American  Metal  Market  and  Daily  Iron  and  Steel  Report,  for  1919, 
P-  37.    Prices  are  quoted  per  net  ton. 

*  Prices  are  per  gross  ton  and  were  taken  from  the  Iron  Age»  Jan.  2, 1919,  p.  18. 
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MARKET  PRICES,  AT  WHOLESALE,  OF  STEEL  BARS,  PITTSBURQH.i 


Month. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1913 

I^yipftry 

$1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
L40 
1.40 
L39 
1.30 
1.22 

$L20 
1.22 
1.30 
1.15 
L14 
1.12 
1.12 
1.18 
LIO 
1.15 
1.11 
1.05 

$L10 
1.10 
1.15 
1.20 
L20 
1.20 
1.27 
L30 
1.35 
1.43 
1.63 
1.75 

$L87 
2.06 
2.36 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.56 
2.60 
2.62 
2.76 
2.93 

$3.00 
3.00 
3.27 
3.39 
3.64 
4.00 
4.  SO 
4.50 
3.88 

'2.90 
2.90 
2.90 

e.90 

F^bnwry . .  r  -  -  - 

2.» 

Marefa... 

2.10 

April 

2.90 

mSv.: 

2.90 

,  "  J 

June 

2.99 

July 

190 

Aueiut 

2.99 

Septembtf 

2.99 

October 

2.99 

November 

190 

December 

ITS 

MARKET  PRICES,  AT  WHOLESALE,  OF  STRUCTURAL   SHAPES   (BEAMS  AND  CHAK- 

NEL8)  3-INCH  TO  15-INCH,  PITTSBURGH.* 


Januarv 

$1.50 
L45 
1.45 
L45 
1.45 
L45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.40 
1.39 
L34 
1.24 

$L20 
L25 
1.21 
L18 
L15 
L12 
1.12 
1.18 
1.20 
1.16 
1.11 
1.05 

$L10 
1.10 
L15 
L20 
1.20 
1.20 
L25 
1.30 
1.33 
1.44 
1.63 
1.75 

$1.87 
2.06 
2.36 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.54 
2.60 
2.63 
2.86 
3.03 

$3.11 
8.25 
3.52 
3.70 
4.00 
4.25 
4.50 
4.50 
4.06 

«3.00 
S.00 
3.00 

• 

$100 

FcbruMT 

3.O0 

Mafch 

3.00 

April 

100 

May 

100 

J"n* . .  X .  .... 

100 

July 

100 

August 

100 

Septombor 

100 

October 

100 

November • 

109 

December 

in 

MARKET  PRICES,  AT  WHOLESALE,  OF  STEEL  PLATES;  TANK,  PITTSBURGH.* 


Januar:'... 
February.. 
March..  I.. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AuglLSt 

September 
OCTober... 
November, 
December. 


$L50 

$L20 

$L10 

$L90 

$3.61 

1.45 

L21 

LIO 

2.16 

3.75 

L45 

1.18 

L15 

2.53 

4.33 

1.45 

1.15 

L20 

2.75 

4.50 

1.45 

1.14 

L17 

2.83 

4.50 

1.45 

LIO 

L15 

2.90 

7.10 

1.45 

LU 

L22 

2.90 

9.00 

L44 

LIS 

L26 

2.94 

S.96 

1.40 

1.19 

L33 

3.00 

7.05 

1.36 

L14 

L42 

3.07 

S3. 25 

1.20 

LOO 

L63 

3.33 

3.25 

1.20 

LOS 

1.75 

3.53 

3.25 

$3.25 
IS 
13S 
125 
125 
125 
125 
125 
125 
125 
125 
110 


*  Quotatl(ms  represent  prices  per  hundredweight  and  were  taken  from  Metal  Statistics  for  1919. 
« Fixed  price. 

Semifinished-product  prices  fixed  October  11^  1917. — The  next  of 
the  three  great  initial  steps  in  the  fixing  of  iron  and  steel  prices, 
following  the  fixing  of  raw-material  prices  on  September  24,  came 
scarcely  three  weeks  later  when  prices  were  fixed  on  the  inter- 
mediate products  (blooms,  billets,  slabs,  sheet  bars,  wire  rods,  shell 
bars,  and  skelp)  on  October  11, 1917. 

There  need  be  no  restatement  of  the  method  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment and  industry  arrived  at  the  prices  fixed  on  these  semifinished 
products,  since  the  approach  was  not  unlike  that  made  to  the  former 
price  fixing  of  raw  materials.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that 
meantime  the  old  iron  and  steel  committees,  formerly  represent- 
ing the  industry  in  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  went  out  of 
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existence  and  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  became  the 
formal  and  authoritative  spokesman  of  the  industry  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  steel  manufacturers,  thus  formed  into  committees 
under  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing information  to  the  War  Industries  Board,  had  no  con- 
nection, advisory  or  otherwise,  with  the  awarding  of  any  con- 
tracts.* These  newly  formed  institute  committees  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, immediately  after  the  fixing  of  prices  on  iron  ore,  coke, 
pig  iron,  plates,  shapes,  and  bars  in  September,  began  conferring 
among  themselves  and  with  each  other  to  determine  prices  on  semi- 
finished products  in  line  with  those  just  announced  on  raw  materials. 
They  came  finally  to  an  agreement,  and  the  War  Industries  Board 
submitted  the  newly  determined  prices  to  the  President. 

The  President  approved  the  prices  fixed  on  these  more  highly  man- 
ufactured steel  products  on  October  11,  and  announced  the  following 
as  maximum  prices  effective  immediately  but  subject  to  revision  Janu- 
ary 1,  1918 : 


Commodity. 

Basis. 

Price. 

• 

Blooms  and  biUeta,  4  by  4  Inches  and 
Ri|fAt«.Tind«r  4bv  4inchfS- ., . 

$47.£0  per  gross  ton. 

S51  per  gross  ton. 
t*iO  per  cross  ton. 

do 

fflabs... 

do 

8!i«t  bare 

do 

$51  per  sross  ton. 

Wire  rods 

Pittsburgh 

$57  per  ktoss  ton. 

Sbellhan: 

3  to  Slnchos 

do 

$3.25  per  100  pounds. 
$3.50  per  100  poimds. 
$3.75  per  100  pounds. 
$4  per  100  pounds. 

$3.90  per  100  pounds. 
$3.15  x>er  100  pounds. 
$3.25  per  100  pounds. 

Over  5  to  8  inches 

....  do. 

0-rpT  g  to  'ft  fT1Ch«| 

do 

Over  10  indies 

do 

Skelp: 

do 

Universal 

do 

Sheared 

do 

The  President  announced  that  he  fixed  these  maximum  prices  on 
the  assurance  of  the  steel  industry  that  they  would  equitably  adjust 
the  relations  of  the  steel  interests  to  each  other,  and  assist  to  give 
the  country  a  maximum  of  production. 

Bessemer  steel  billets,  at  Pittsburgh,  which  were  selling  at  $19 
per  gross  ton  at  the  close  of  1914,  sold  as  high  as  $100  in  July,  1917, 
and  were  fixed  at  $47.50  in  October.^  Bessemer  sheet  bars,  at  Pitts- 
burgh, which  were  selling  at  $20  when  war  began,  rose  to  $105  in 
June  and  July  of  1917,  and  were  fixed  at  $51  per  gross  ton  in  Octo- 
ber.* Bessemer  wire  rods,  at  Pittsburgh,  which  were  selling  at  $24.50 
three  years  earlier,  attained  a  peak  of  $96.25  in  July,  1917,  and 
were  fixed  at  $57  per  gross  ton  in  October.*    Grooved  steel  skelp,  at 

'  Iron    Age,   Oct.    4,    1917,    p.    832. 
2  Iron  Age,  Jan.  2,  1919,  p.  18. 
•Metal  statistics  for  1919,  p.  91. 
« Iron  Age,  Jan.  2,  1919,  p.  20. 
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Pittsburgh,  which  was  selling  at  $1.15  in  July,  1914,  rose  to  $6  in 
July,  1917,  and  was  fixed  at  $2.90  per  hundred  pounds  in  October,^ 

Finished-product  prices  fixed  November  5,  1917, — ^The  last  of  the 
initial  three  steps  in  price  fixing  within  the  iron  and  steel  group 
came  on  November  5,  1917,  when  the  President  approved  an  agree- 
ment between  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  steel  industry,  fix- 
ing prices  on  certain  finished  products  (sheets,  pipe,  cold-rolled  steel 
scrap,  wire,  and  tin  plate).  The  President  fixed  these  maximum 
prices  at  that  time,  subject  to  revision  January  1,  1918.  It  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  that  he  also  announced  that  the  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facturers*had  agreed  "  promptly  to  adjust  the  maximum  prices  of  all 
iron  and  steel  products  other  than  those  on  which  prices  have  been 
agreed  upon  to  the  same  general  standard  as  those  which  have  been 
announced.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  be  done  promptly  and  con- 
sistently in  line  with  the  basic,  intermediate,  and  finished  products, 
for  which  definite  maximum  prices  have  been  established.''*  The 
Government  had  thus  brought  under  its  control  the  basic  raw  ma- 
terials, semifinished  products,  and  finished  products  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry. 

The  basic  finished-product  prices  which  were  announced  November 
5  were  as  follows : 

Sheets:  ^«iff 

No.  28  black  sheets  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh $5.00 

No.  10  blue  annealed  sheets  f.  o.  b  Pittsburgh 4.25 

No.  28  galvanized  sheets  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh a  25 

The  above  prices  to  apply  to  both  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  grades. 

Pipe :  On  f -Inch  to  Mnch  black  steel  pipe,  discount  52  and  5  and  2^  per  cent 

f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh. 

Cold-rolled  steel :  Seventeen  per  cent  discount  from  March  15, 1915,  list  f.  o.  b. 

Pittsburgh. 

Per  gross 
Scrap  (f.  o.  b.  consuming  point)  :  ton. 

No.  1  heavy  melting $30.00 

Cast-Iron  borings  and  machine-shop  turnings 20.00 

No.  1  railroad  wrought 35.00 

Wire,  plain  wire  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh,  per  100  pounds a  25 

Tin  plate,  coke  base,  Bessemer,  and  open  hearth  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh,  per 

100-pound  box 7. 75 

Black  sheets,  No.  28  g&uge,  f.  o.  b.  mill  at  Pittsburgh,  which  were 
selling  for  $1.80  when  war  began,  sold  for  $8  during  July,  August, 
and  September,  of  1917,  and  were  fixed  at  $5  per  hundred  pounds  in 
November.*  Galvanized  sheets,  No.  28  gauge,  f .  o.  b.  mill  at  Pitts- 
burgh, which  were  selling  at  $2.75  when  war  came  in  Europe,  rose  to 
$10.50  in  July,  1917,  and  were  selling  at  $8.90  still  in  October.    They 

^  Metal  Statistics  for  1910.  p.  115. 
■Official  Bulletin,  Nov.  6,  1917. 
•Metal  SUtiatics  for  1919,  p.  131. 
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were  fixed  at  $6.25  per  hundred  pounds  in  November.*  Blue  an- 
nesled  sheets,  No.  10  gauge,  at  Pittsburgh,  which  were  selling  at 
$1.35  at  the  beginning  of  war,  rose  to  $8.25  in  July,  1917,  and  were 
fixed  at  $4.25  per  hundred  pounds  in  November.^  Heavy  melting 
steel  scrap,  at  Pittsburgh,  rose  from  $11.75  when  war  broke  out  to 
$38.75  in  July,  1917,  and  was  fixed  at  $30  per  gross  ton  in  November.* 
The  average  price  of  plain  wire,  at  Pittsburgh,  for  1914  was  $1.40, 
for  1917  $3.95,  and  the  price  fixed  in  November,  1917,  was  $3.25  per 
hundred  pounds.^  Tin  plates,  at  Pittsburgh,  were  selling  at  $3.20 
the  last  of  1914,  and  rose  as  high  as  $7.50  in  March,  1917.  They 
were  fixed  at  $7.75  per  hundred-pound  box  in  November,  1917 — the 
highest  price  quoted  in  18  years,  if  ever." 

The  determination  of  differentials  upon  basic  prices. — ^It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  for  emphasis  that  the  President,  upon  the  joint 
recommendation  of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  approved  simply  the  basic  raw  material  prices  (iron  ore, 
coke,  pig  iron,  steel  bars,  shapes,  and  plates)  on  September  24 ;  cer- 
tain basic  semifinished-product  prices  (blooms,  billets,  slabs,  sheet 
bars,  wire  rods,  shell  bars,  and  skelp)  on  October  11;  and  certain 
finished  products  (sheets,  pipe,  cold  rolled  steel,  scrap,  wire,  and  tin- 
plate)  on  November  5,  1917.  These  prices  were  meant  simply  to 
afford  a  basis  for  other  related  controls,  and  the  President  went  so 
far,  in  his  statement  of  the  latter  date,  as  to  instruct  the  industry  to 
bring  the  prices  of  all. iron  and  steel  products  into  a  line  with  the 
above  announced  basic  prices.  The  Government,  therefore,  left  quite 
to  the  industry  the  burden  of  determining  the  thousands  of  diflFeren- 
tials  figured  upon  the  Government  fixed  basic  prices. 


6 


UUd.,  p.  133. 

■IMd..  p.  127. 

"IMA,  p.  159. 

«IUd.,  p.  103. 

•IWd.,  p.   141. 

*The  fall  list  of  differentials  figured  under  the  various  basic  prices  announced  by  the 
GoTernment,  and  as  published  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  61  Broadway, 
New  York,  consumes  150  pages  of  detailed  schedules  of  "  Maximum  Prices  on  Iron  and 
Steel  Products"  (issued  Nov.  15,  1918),  and  shows  control  over  alloy  steel  castings; 
anchors ;  angles,  heavy ;  angles,  light ;  angle  splice  bars ;  automobile  sheets ;  bands ; 
binds,  heavy,  iron ;  bands,  light,  Iron ;  barbed  wire ;  bars,  angle  splice ;  bars,  concrete 
reinforcing ;  bars,  forging ;  bars,  iron  ;  bars,  rail  steel ;  bars,  sheet ;  bars,  shell ;  bars, 
steel ;  basic  pig  iron ;  beams,  Bessemer  f erroslllicon ;  Bessemer  pig  iron ;  beveled  edge 
box  iron ;  billets  for  seamless  tubes :  billets,  forging ;  billets,  re- rolling ;  billets,  small ; 
black  plate,  tin  mill ;  black  sheets ;  blast  furnace  castings ;  blooms,  re-rolling ;  blooms, 
forging;  blue  annealed  sheets,  boat  spikes;  boiler  castings;  boiler  tubes;  bolsters,  bolts; 
bolts,  railroad  track ;  brads ;  bridge  blocks ;  bulb  angles ;  bulb  beams ;  calks ;  car 
and  locomotive  frames ;  carbon  tool  steel ;  car  castings ;  car  wheels ;  castings,  malle- 
able; castings,  steel;  cast-iron  water  pipe;  cement  mill  castings;  chain;  channels,  heavy; 
channels,  light ;  charcoal  pig  iron ;  cold  rolled  and  cold  drawn  steel ;  cold  rolled  strip 
>teel;  column  bases;  concrete  reinforcing  bars;  couplers;  crane  castings;  cut  nails;  cut 
tacks;  electrical  sheets;  engine  castings;  ferroslllicon,  Bessemer;  flats;  flats,  cold 
rolled  and  cold  drawn ;  flats,  iron ;  forging  bars ;  forging  ingots ;  forging  steel ;  formed 
roofing  sheets ;  foundry  pig  iron ;  galvanized  sheets ;  gears ;  half  ovals ;  half  ovals.  Iron ; 
half  rounds;  half  rounds,  iron;  hexagons;  hexagons,  cold  rolled  and  cold  drawn;  high 
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In  response  to  the  request  of  the  President  on  November  5,  the  com- 
mittee on  steel  and  steel  products  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  which  is  a  private  organization,  studied  the  basic,  inter- 
mediate, and  finished  product  prices,  for  which  definite  maximum 
prices  had  been  established  by  the  Government  and  recommended 
what  it  considered  "  fair  and  reasonable  "  differentials.  It  appears 
that  the  promulgation  of  these  differentials  and  their  enforcement 
was  left  in  large  part  to  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  itself. 
The  committee  of  the  institute  recommended  these  differentials  to  the 
industry  direct,  under  dates  of  November  13,  November  20,  and  De- 
cember 22,  1917,  and  Januarj^  7,  1918,  asking  that  such  prices  be 
adopted  as  maximum  prices  to  take  effect  immediately ;  to  apply  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Government,  the  Allies  and  of  domestic  con- 
sumers. The  committee  added  in  its  recommendations  to  the  in- 
dustry of  the  latter  date :  ^ 

That  the  prices  of  all  Iron  and  steel  products,  maximum  prices  for  which 
have  not  been  agreed  to  with  the  War  Industries  Board  or  recommended  by 
the  committee,  be  promptly  adjusted  so  as  to  be  in  line  with  the  basic,  inter- 
mediate, and  finished  products  for  which  definite  maximum  prices  have  been 
established.  The  committee  relies  upon  the  patriotism  and  good  faith  of  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  to  accomplish  this,  and  expresses  the  hoi)e  that  all 
connected  with  the  iron  and  steel  industry  will  cooperate  in  the  proper  spirit 
to  this  end. 

All  prices,  differentials,  and  extras  recommended  by  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  through  its  committee  on  steel  and  steel 

Billicon  or  silvery  iron ;  high-speed  tool  steel ;  hoops :  horse  and  male  shoes ;  borseslioe 
iron ;  hot  rolled  8trip  steel ;  Ingots,  forging ;  iron  bars ;  iron  ore ;  iron  rolls ;  Jaw  and 
gyratory  crusher  castings ;  light  rails ;  locomotive  castings ;  long  terne  sheets ;  low  phos- 
phorus pig  iron  ;  malleable  castings ;  mine  and  industrial  car  castings ;  mule  shoes :  nails, 
cut ;  nails,  wire ;  nuts ;  ore,  iron ;  ovals ;  ovals,  iron ;  pig  iron ;  pinions ;  pinions,  in>n ; 
pinions,  steel ;  pipe,  cast-iron  water ;  pipe,  steel ;  plates ;  propeller  wheels ;  rail  or  rtep 
Joint  castings;  rails,  light;  rails,  re-rolling;  railroad  track  bolts;  railroad  track  spikes; 
rail  steel  bars;  refractory  and  brickyard  castings;  re-rolling  rails;  rivet  rods;  rivets; 
road  and  mining  machinery  castings;  rods,  rivet;  rods,  wire;  rolling  mill  castings;  rolls, 
iron;  rolls,  steel;  rope,  wire;  rounds;  rounds,  cold  rolled  and  cold  drawn;  rounds,  iron; 
scrap,  iron  and  steel;  screws,  wood;  seamless  steel  tubes;  seamless  tubes,  billets  for: 
shapes,  small;  shapes,  structural;  sheets;  sheets,  automobile;  sheet  bars;  sheets,  black; 
sheets,  blue  annealed ;  sheets,  electrical ;  sheets,  formed,  roofing ;  sheets,  galvanised ; 
sheets,  long  terne ;  sheets,  painted  and  formed ;  shell  bars ;  shoes,  horse  and  mule ;  shoes, 
steel;  shoe  finders'  goods;  silvery  pig  iron;  skelp;  skelp  for  boiler  t.ul)e8 ;  slalw,  forging; 
Blabs,  re  rolling;  small  billets;  small  shapes;  spikes,  boat;  spikes,  railroad  track;  splice 
Joints  for  light  rails ;  spring  steel ;  spring  steel  card ;  squares ;  squares,  cold  rolled  and 
cold  drawn;  squares,  iron ;  .sleel  bands,  hoops,  and  strips;  steel  bars;  steel,  carbon  tool; 
steel  castings ;  steel,  cold  rolled  and  cold  drawn  ;  steel  forging ;  steel,  high  speed  tool ; 
steel,  hot  rolled  strip ;  8te<»l.  pipe ;  steel,  spring ;  steel  tire  card ;  steel,  tool ;  steel  worts 
castings;  strip  steel,  cold  rolled;  strip  steel,  hot  rolled;  strip,  hoi  rolled;  structural 
shapes;  tacks,  cut;  tees,  heavy;  tees,  light;  temeplate;  tie  plates,  Iron;  tie  plates,  steel: 
tinmill  black  plate ;  tlnplate ;  tires ;  tool  steel ;  track  bolts ;  tubes,  boiler ;  tubes,  seamlees 
steel;  wire;  wire,  barbed;  wire  nails;  wire  rods;  wire  rope;  wood  screws;  stees,  heavy. 

^  Maximum  Prices  on  Iron  and  Steel  l^oducts,  issued  Nov.  15,  1018,  by  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  pp.  10,  11. 
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products,  were  given  the  same  application  in  all  policies  as  those 
fixed  specifically  by  the  War  Industries  Board  or  later  by  the  price- 
fixing  committee. 

Modifications  of  original  ha»i€  prices  fixed. — It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  great  bulk  of  basic  price  fixing  of  iron  and  steel  during  the  war 
was  done  by  the  War  Industries  Board,  before  the  price-fixing  com- 
mittee got  started  in  March,  1918.  Of  no  less  significance  is  it  that, 
though  the  subsequent  changes  were  enormous  in  number,  there  were 
relatively  few  important  changes  ever  made  in  the  raw  material 
prices  fixed  September  24,  the  intermediate  prices  fixed  October  11, 
the  finished  product  prices  announced  November  5,  1917,  and  the 
differentials  based  thereon  announced  soon  afterwards  by  the  Amer- 
ican Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  Those  original  prices  generally  were 
renewed  every  three  months  after  considerable  discussion  between 
the  Government  and  the  industry.  There  were  some  modifications, 
however,  which  ought  to  be  noted. 

The  price  fixing  committee,  through  the  President,  announced  on 
March  26,  1918,  that  the  price  of  basic  pig  iron  would  be  reduced 
from  $33  to  $32  per  gross  ton  during  April,  May,  and  June,  and  the 
maximum  price  of  scrap  steel  reduced  from  $30  to  $29  per  gross  ton. 
Tlie  well-known  meeting  of  March  20  between  the  price  fixing  com- 
mittee and  the  industry  had  turned,  in  the  main,  upon  a  considera- 
tion of  the  price  tendency  of  the  schedule  due  for  revision  and  the 
period  during  which  it  should  be  in  force.  The  proposed  plan  to 
pool  the  output  of  producers  so  that  large  and  small  manufacturer 
alike  might  secure  a  reasonable  profit,  while  production  was  kept 
at  a  maximum,  did  not  find  favor.^  The  price  fixing  committee 
ignored  cost  sheets  showing  rapidly  rising  figures,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  based  upon  abnormal  conditions  during  January  and 
February.  The  committee  also  refused  to  extend  the  new  prices, 
as  was  desired  by  the  steel  men,  to  a  period  of  six  months  rather 
than  three.*  It  asked  that  no  new  contracts,  calling  for  delivery 
on  or  after  July  1,  specify  any  price  unless  coupled  with  a  clause 
making  the  price  subject  to  revision  by  any  Government  agency. 
The  price  fixing  committee,  again  on  September  24,  1918,  just  one 
year  after  the  War  Industries  Board  had  originally  fixed  that  price, 
set  the  base  price  of  basic  pig  iron  again  at  $33  f .  o.  b.  furnace.  The 
base  price  on  No.  2  foundry  iron  was  increased  to  $34,  and  that  of 
standard  Bessemer  iron  at  $35.20  f.  o.  b.  furnace.  These  increased 
prices  were  subject  to  certain  changes  from  previous  practices  as 
regards  delivery.' 

'Iron  Age,  Mar.  14.  1918,  pp.  700,  701,  and  Mar.  28.  1918.  p.  800. 

*Qutrterly  Journal  of  Economics.  Au^st,  1918,  by  A.  Berglund,  pp.  615,  616. 

'Maxlmnm  Prices  on  Iron  and  Steel  Products,  pp.  12  and  17. 
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The  price  fixing  committee,  on  June  21,  1918,  increased  the  base 
prices  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore,  delivered  to  lower  lake  ports, 
45  cents  per  gross  ton  after  July  1.  These  increased  prices  were 
based  upon  the  advances  in  rail  freight  rates  eflfective  as  of  June  25, 
and  the  then  prevailing  lake  rates.*  The  committee  again  announced 
on  September  24  that  the  base  price  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  would 
be  increased  25  cents  per  gross  ton  after  October  1,  provided  that  if 
either  rail  or  lake  rates  are  increased  or  decreased  that  the  base 
prices  would  be  changed  accordingly.^ 

Price  control  and  the  relative  rise  of  prices  and  prodiurtion. — ^A 
summary  of  the  relative  prices  prevailing  at  certain  significant  dates 
is  presented  in  the  following  table.  The  advance  in  prices  caused 
by  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  is  shown  by  the  rise 
from  April,  1917,  to  July,  1917.  In  July  the  first  announcements  of 
a  Government  price-fixing  policy  were  made,  and  the  October  prices 
show  the  reductions  accomplished  through  price  control.  The  aver- 
age of  market  prices  from  July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914,  is  taken  as 
100.» 


Iron  ore,  Meaabi,  non-Bessemer 

Coke,  ConnellsvlUe,  (umaoe 

Pig  Iron,  basic 

Steel  biliets.  open  hearth 

Structural  shapes 

Steel  plates,  tank 

Tin  plate,  domestic,  coke 

Wire  rods,  Bessemer 


\^: 

Ifi?!' 

July, 
1017. 

1 

86 

153 

158 

85 

352 

804 

96 

201 

804 

103 

344 

436 

08 

200 

424 

vr 

857 

714 

02 

233 

340 

102 

337 

382 

Octoba, 
1018. 


174 

in 

MO 


28S 

m 


There  can  not  readily  be  had  an  accurate  statistical  comparison  of 
the  relative  rises  of  the  prices  and  corresponding  production  of  all 
groups  controlled  within  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  The  most  sat- 
isfactory of  all  the  comparisons  is  that  which  can  be  made  of  the 
relative  rises  of  the  prices  of  basic  pig  iron  and  those  of  the  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron  by  montlis  from  1913  to  1918.  In  the  calculation 
both  of  the  relative  prices  and  the  relative  production  figures,  the 
average  price  or  production  figure,  respectively,  for  the  prewar  year 
(July  1,  1913  to  June  30,  1914)  was  taken  as  a  base  equal  to  100. 
This  comparison  is  the  more  interesting  because  pig  iron,  the  basic 
raw  material  of  the  industry,  was  fixed  as  early  as  September  24, 
1917,  and  during  the  war  underwent  even  less  violent  rises  than 
many  other  commodities  of  the  iron  and  steel  group.  The  base  price 
for  the  prewar  period,  adopted  as  100  in  figuring  the  relative  prices 

1  Maximum  Prices  of  Iron  nnd  Steel  Products,  p.  14. 
Mbld,  p.  17. 

•  See  "  Prices  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  their  Producta.*'  by  Walter  W.  Stewart   (War  Ind«r 
tries  Board  Price  Bulletin  No.  33). 
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of  pig  iron  in  the  table  following,  was  $13.31,  and  the  base  produc- 
tion figure  for  that  same  prewar  period,  also  adopted  as  100  in  the 
table  below,'  was  2,231,420  gross  tons. 


RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  PIG  IRON,  BASIC. 

Month. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

JanoBry. 

123 
122 

121 
119 
114 
109 
108 
106 
105 
104 
98 
95 

94 
99 
98 
98 
96 
98 
98 
98 
98 
96 
94 
94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

95 

96 

106 

111 

113 

118 

131 

134 
133 
137 
136 
135 
135 
135 
135 
137 
149 
188 
225 

225 
225 
242 
291 
312 
366 
894 
384 
321 
248 
248 
248 

2t8 

Febrwy 

248 

March 

248 

April 

240 

mS?:::. ::..:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

240 

Jmie 

2'.0 

July. 

240 

AugDSt 

240 

September 

240 

Ortobcr 

248 

Norember 

248 

December.  .....................^..^^.i.... 

248 

RELATIVE  PRODUCTION  OF  PIO  IRON. 


January.... 
Febnary.. 
Harcb..... 
April 

Jme 

July 

Aqgmt 

Scstember. 
Odober.... 
November. 
December.. 


125 

84 

72 

143 

141 

116 

85 

75 

138 

119 

124 

105 

92 

ISO 

146 

123 

102 

96 

145 

149 

126 

94 

101 

151 

153 

118 

86 

107 

144 

147 

115 

88 

115 

146 

ISO 

114 

89 

125 

144 

146 

112 

84 

128 

144 

140 

114 

80 

140 

157 

143 

100 

68 

136 

148 

144 

89 

68 

144 

142 

129 

106 
104 
144 
147 
154 
149 
153 
US2 
153 
156 
150 
154 


Sunmiary. — ^The  Government  undertook  few  price  controls  dur- 
ing the  whole  war  more  extensive  than  that  which  it  exercised  over 
the  iron  and  steel  industry.  The  President,  after  various  informal 
agreements  made  in  conference  between  the  War  Industries  Board 
and  the  steel  men,  approved  their  recommendation  to  fix  the  prices 
of  the  basic  raw  materials  (iron  ore,  coke,  pig  iron,  steel  bars, 
shapes,  and  plates)  on  September  24,  1917;  their  recommendation 
to  fix  the  prices  of  intermediate  products  (blooms,  billets,  slabs, 
sheet  bars,  wire  rods,  shell  bars,  and  skelp)  on  October  11,  1917; 
and  those  for  certain  finished  products  (sheets,  pipe,  cold  rolled 
steel,  scrap,  wire,  and  tin  plate)  on  November  5,  1917.  He,  on  the 
latter  date,  asked  the  industry  itself  to  adjust  the  maximum  prices 
of  all  iron  and  steel  products  in  line  with  the  basic,  intermediate, 
and  finished  product  prices  already  fixed.  The  industry,  through 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  adjusted  thousands  of  prices, 
differentials,  and  extras  to  those  bases.  The  most  important  part  of 
this  price  fixing  was  done  under  the  War  Industries  Board,  before 
the  creation  of  the  price  fixing  committee. 

The  index  number  for  the  whole  iron  and  steel  group  in  July, 
1917,  when  it  became  known  that  the  Government  probably  would 
fix  prices,  had  reached  a  peak  unknown  in  iron  and  steel  history. 
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The  weighted  ^^all  commodities"  index  number  in  the  same  month 
stood  89  per  cent  above  its  prewar  level,  while  the  iron  and  steel 
index  number  showed  an  advance  of  270  per  cent.  The  fall  immedi- 
ately following  July,  and  before  formal  control  began  in  September, 
was  due  in  large  part  to  an  anticipation  of  control  and  must  to  that 
extent  be  credited  to  the  influences  of  Government  regulation.  By 
October,  after  prices  had  been  fixed,  the  index  number  for  iron  and 
steel  prices  had  made  a  straight  drop  back  to  a  level  143  per  cent 
above  the  prewar  price.  In  November  the  index  number  for  the 
group  receded  still  further  to  118  per  cent  above  the  prewar  level 
where  it  remained  without  an  important  rise  or  drop  until  the  armis- 
tice was  signed. 

COPPKB. 

« 

The  first  of  the  metal  price  controls  and,  as  proved  later,  one  of 
the  most  important,  was  that  over  electrolytic  copper  begun  forraaUy 
on  September  21,  1917.  By  comparison  with  the  iron  and  steel  con- 
trol which  followed  upon  its  heels,  it  was  a  simple  regulation.  The 
Government  came  ultimately  to  fix  the  raw  material,  intermediate 
and  finished  product  prices  within  the  iron  and  steel  group,  involv- 
ing thousands  of  differentials  and  extras  calculated  upon  basic 
prices.  But  throughout  the  whole  war,  speaking  generally,  it  did 
not  attiBmpt  fixation  in  the  copper  group  of  more  than  electrolytic 
copper  (refined  by  the  electrolytic  process  and  running  99.93  per 
cent  pure  or  upward) — ^the  great  basic  raw  material  of  the  industry. 
The  Government  was  provoked  to  a  control  over  copper  more  by  a 
concern  for  maximum  production  than  from  fear  of  a  runaway 
market.  While  formal  price  fixing  did  not  begin  until  later,  during 
the  six  months  after  our  entry  into  the  war,  the  negotiations  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  for  Government  and  allied  purchases  bear 
upon  the  price-fixing  problem.  It  is  necessary  to  review  these  actions 
before  pushing  an  inquiry  into  the  fixing  of  the  first  price  in  Sep- 
tember, 1917,  and  the  increase  of  price  allowed  in  July,  1918, 

Copper  production  of  more  concern  than  high  prices. — This  coun- 
try controls  the  bulk  of  copper  in  the  world  and,  by  the  enormous 
allied  purchases  during  1916  and  1917,  was  made  to  realize  that, 
if  it,  too,  was  to  make  war,  it  must  maintain  maximum  copper  pro- 
duction. Even  before  the  United  States  entered  the  struggle,  the 
European  War  required  the  lion  share  of  copper  mined  in  the  coun- 
try. After  our  entry  it  was  obvious  that  a  normal  output  of  copper 
would  not  suffice.  There  would  be  required  very  much  more,  though 
nobody  knew  specifically  the  quantity.  Curiously,  copper  prices, 
during  the  phenomenal  steel  rise  of  1917,  were  falling.  Yet  the 
Government,  though  interested  primarily  in  encouraging  maximum 
copper  production,  presently  concerned  itself  with  price  control  be- 
cause it  believed  that  a  means  to  the  greater  end  in  mind. 
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To  make  the  situation  clear,  there  are  presented  statistics  showing 
the  war-time  changes  in  the  prices  of  electrolytic  copper  at  New 
York ;  the  production  of  refined  new  copper ;  the  stocks  on  hand ;  the 
amount  of  copper  exported ;  and  the  apparent  domestic  consumption 
of  copper.* 

ACTUAL  COPPER  MOVBUENTB. 


Prices 
(electro- 
lytic 
copper). 


CerUs. 

»13 15.52 

W14 13.32 

1915 17.47 

1916 2R.  4« 

1M7 '  29.19 

ins 24 .  68 


Production 

(total  new 

supply). 


Stocks 
(beginning  of 
year). 


Exports. 


Pounds. 
1,615,067,782 
1.533,781,304 
1,634,204.448 
2.250.387,315 
2,423.646,171 
2,450,000,000 


Pounds. 
105,407,683 

90,386.402 
173.640,501 

82,420,666 
128.000,000 
114.000,000 


Pounds. 
817,911,434 
840,080,922 
681,917.955 
784,006,486 
1,126,062.417 
735,737,200 


Domestic 

consumption 

(apparent). 


Pounds. 
812,268,639 
620.445,373 
1,043,497,328 
1,429,756,266 
1,316,463,754 
1,648,268,800 


RELATIVE  COPPER  MOVEMENTS.* 


Year. 

Prices. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Stocks. 

Exports. 

Domestic 
consump- 
tion. 

1913 

100 
85 

m 

183 
188 
150 

100 
95 
101 
140 
150 
152 

100 
86 

166 
78 

121 

108 

100 

103 

83 

96 

138 

90 

100 

1914 

76 

1915 

128 

1916 

176 

1917 

162 

1918 

203 

The  later  considerations  in  detail  of  a  proper  price  to  allow  the 
producers  for  their  refined  copper,  and  the  contrast  in  the  movement 
of  Qopper  prices  and  steel  prices  fixed  at  the  same  time,  require  a  more 
minute  study  of  the  quotations  than  the  above  yearly  figures  afford. 
There  follows  a  list  of  monthly  quotations  of  electrolytic  copper  at 
Xew  York,  showing  prices  per  pound  from  1913  to  1918 :  * 


ELECTROLYTIC  COPPER  PRICES. 


Month. 


lamtary... 
Pebruttry.. 
Mtrch..:.. 
^prflL 

June..!... 

Joly 

AapxBt 

September. 
October... 
Norembcr. 
December.. 


1913 

1914 

Cents. 

Cents. 

16.75i 

14.45 

15.27 

14.67 

14.92i 

14.331 

15.48 

14.34 

15.63 

14.13 

14.85 

13. 81) 

14.57 

13.49 

15.68 

12. 4U 
12.08i 

16.55 

16.54 

1L40 

15.47 

11.74 

14.47 

12.93 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Cents. 

CenU. 

Cents. 

CenU. 

13.71 

24.10 

30.26 

23.50 

14.57 

27.46 

35.22 

23.50 

14.96 

27.44 

35.74 

23.50 

17.09 

29.31 

32.19 

23.50 

18.60 

29.81 

32.32 

23.50 

19.71 

27.49) 

32.57 

23.50 

19.08 

25.60 

28.90 

25.89 

17.22 

27.36) 

27.13 

26.00 

17.70i 

28.26 

25.45 

26.00 

17.86 

28.64 

4  23.50 

26.00 

18.83 

32.22) 

23.50 

26.00 

20.35 

33.84 

23.50 

25.28) 

*Tbe  price  tnble  wan  taken  from  Metal  Statistics  for  1010;  the  tables  showing  produc- 
tion, stocks  on  band,  and  apparent  domestic  consumption  from  the  United  States  Geo- 
loKicfll  Survey ;  and,  finally,  that  showing  exports,  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
De^tic  Commerce. 

-Tlie  relative  comparisons  were  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  actual  price,  production, 
slock,  export,  and  consumption  figures  given  above,  taking  the  1013  figure  in  each  case 
as  equal  to  100. 

*  Metal  StatlBtics  for  1019,  p.  231. 

'Price  fixed. 

125547'— 20 18 
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Electrolytic  copper,  a  month  before  this  country  declared  war, 
attained  its  high  price  for  the  whole  war  period  at  nearly  36  cents  per 
pound,  an  increase  of  140  per  cent  over  its  prewar  level.  Then, 
however,  it  began  to  drop  and  continued  falling  until  stabilization 
was  brought  to  the  market  through  price  fixing.  It  is  notable  that 
the  peak  in  the  copper  market  came  four  months  prior  to  that  in  the 
steel  market,  though  formal  price  fixing  took  place  at  the  same  time. 

Clearly,  the  Government  did 
not  start  regulating  copper  to 
check  a  runaway  market. 

The  early  allied  purchaser— 
The  most  striking  feature  of 
the  copper  situation  in  1916,  the 
year  just  preceding  our  entrance 
into  war,  was  the  phenomenal 
increase  in  production  in  the 
United  States  because  of  for- 
eign business  placed  here  with 
manufacturers.  The  foreign 
orders  were  the  largest  ever 
known,  and  sales,  with  approxi- 
mate prices  were  as  follows:  To 
Great  Britain,  December,  1915, 
120,000,000  pounds,  at  22  cents; 
to  France,  March,  1916,  100.- 
000,000  pounds,  at  27  cents ;  and 
to  England  and  France,  Sep- 
tember, 1916, 448,000,000  pounds 
at  27  cents.  This  total  of  more 
than  950,000,000  pounds  that 
the  Allies  took  from  the  mar- 
ket, together  with  what  was 
contracted  for  by  American  consumers,  left  the  refineries  bare  of  sup- 
plies. For  the  last  three  months  after  the  large  September  sale,  cop- 
per averaged  31^  cents.  Domestic  buyers,  because  of  high  prices,  had 
allowed  stocks  on  hand  to  run  low,  and  then  with  the  continuing  ad- 
vance, hesitated  to  accumulate  supplies.  The  excessive  foreign  buying 
though  done  with  no  little  care  to  avoid  overturning  the  market, 
gave  a  feverish  and  speculative  market  during  1916  and  brought 
about  an  undeniable  threatened  world  shortage  of  copper  by  the 
beginning  of  1917.^ 

1  **  The  Price  Fixing  of  Copper/'  by  Lewis  Kennedy  Morse,  In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics,  November,  1018. 
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Relative  prices. — Copper,  electrolytic. — By 
months,  January,  1913,  to  December,  1918. 
(Average  quoted  prices,  July,  1913,  to 
June,  1914=- 100.) 
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It  was  deemed  best,  since  heavy  Government  buying  must  continue, 
to  change  the  policy  of  foreign  buying  in  order  not  to  excite  the  mar- 
ket. While  manufactured  products,  wholly  or  partly  finished,  con- 
tinued to  be  purchased  in  record-breaking  quantities  and  at  the 
highest  prices,  foreign  Governments  thereafter,  instead  of  taking 
q)ecified  amounts  of  refined  copper,  bought  only  from  time  to  time, 
and  at  the  best  possible  price,  such  copper  as  could  be  secured  from 
the  large  producers.'  Fewer  large  sales  were  featured  in  the  trade 
aews. 

The  allied  purofvase  of  77fi00fi00  pounds.— In  August  of  1917  it 
was  brought  officially  to  the  attention  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
that  the  French  were  in  the  market  for  12,000  tons  of  copper  for 
August  shipment  which,  together  with  known  immediate  Bsitish 
leeds,  made  a  total  of  60,000,000  pounds.*  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
iKiard  that  the  producers  should  be  called  into  conference,  bearing 
in  mind  their  firm  offer  to  the  Government  of  copper  for  25  cents 
per  pound,  and  that  a  tentative  price  of  20  cents  per  pound  be 
offered  them  for  the  above  lot.  This  price,  it  was  agreed  in  meeting, 
should  be  subject  to  revision  upward  or  downward  later.*  It  was 
on  the  following  day  moved  that  if  the  copper  producers  refused  to 
enter  into  this  agreement,  the  Government  would  proceed  to 
commandeer  the  necessary  supply.*  The  board,  in  order  to  meet  the 
determined  opposition  in  the  industry  to  sales  at  a  memorandum 
price,  modified  its  initial  figure  and  passed  the  following  resolution :  • 

That  as  the  copper  emergency  required  Immediate  action  necessary  to  secure 
•  supply  for  our  Government  and  our  allies,  the  board  endeavor  to  secure 
'  from  the  copper  interests  the  needs  of  ourselves  and  our  allies  at  a  price  to 
be  fixed  when  we  will  see  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as  to 
the  costs  and  for  purposes  of  payment  on  account  of  deliveries,  a  tentative 
price  of  22^  cents  to  be  fixed  with  the  understanding  that  this  price  shall  In 
BO  way  be  taken  Into  consideration  when  the  final  price  is  to  be  determined. 

Finally,  in  the  middle  of  August,  the  copper  interests  agreed  to 
deliver  77,000,000  pounds  of  copper  to  the  Allies  on  a  memorandum, 
Ho  price  to  be  paid  pending  the  final  fixing  of  a  price*  after  an 
investigation. 

The  early  Government  purchases. — Shortly  before  this  country 
made  its  formal  declaration  of  war,  and  again  within  three  months 
afterwards,  there  were  placed  with  the  producers  two  Government 
orders  for  copper  which  affected  vitally  and  hastened  the  price  fix- 

r  , 

^  Statement  from  Mr.  Lewis  Kennedy  Morse. 

'On  Aug.  9,   1917,  the  board  considered  still  an  additional  request  from  the  Italian 
GoTemment  for  40,000  tons  of  copper. 
'War  Industries  Board  Minute  Book,  Aug.  7,  1917. 
•  IWd.,  Aug.  7.  1917. 
•IWd.,  Aug.  8,  1917. 
« lUd.,  Aug.  15  and  16,  1917. 
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ing  of  copper.  The  two  orders,  embracing  altogether  105^10,000 
pounds  of  refined  copper,  were  placed  at  strangely  different  prices 
because  of  instability  in  the  market.  The  price  for  the  earlier  ordw 
was  6.83  cents  below  that  finally  fixed  in  September  and  that  for 
the  later  order  1.50  cents  above.  The  fact  that  the  Government  had 
been  able  to  negotiate  a  large  purchase  in  the  spring  of  1917  at  a 
price  so  favorable,  gave  it  a  lever  to  hold  firmly  for  a  favorable 
price  in  September,  just  as  the  second  purchase  at  a  higher  figure  in 
the  summer  of  1917  gave  the  industry  a  weapon  in  their  holding  oat 
for  a  higher  fixed  price.  Each  purchase  had  its  influence  upon  copper 
price  fixing. 

The  Government  purchase  of  Ifi^lOfiOO  pov/nds  in  March,  1917.— 
The  principal  copper  producers  of  the  country,  it  was  announced 
on  March  20,  1917,  offered  to  supply  the  Army  and  Navy  with 
45,510,000  pounds  of  copper  at  a  price  of  16.6739  cents  a  pound  for 
delivery  beginning  in  April  and  continuing  quarterly  for  a  year. 
This  unusually  favorable  purchase,  negotiated  by  Mr.  Bernard  M. 
Baruch  then  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  was  made  at  a 
time  when  the  regular  market  quotations  were  35.74  cents  per  pound 
and  sales  were  being  made  at  37  cents  in  the  open  market.  The 
amount  of  that  metal  which  was  to  go  to  the  Navy  was  20,000,000 
pounds  and  that  to  the  Army  25,510,000  pounds.*  The  purchase 
price  agreed  upon  represented,  not  the  price  which  those  amounts 
might  have  commanded  in  the  market,  but  the  actual  average  selling 
price  covering  the  10-year  period  from  1907  to  1916,  inclusive.* 

The  Government  purchase  of  60fi00/)00  pounds  in  June^  1917.— 
Another,  and  larger,  order  for  60,000,000  pounds  of  copper,  as  an-  ' 
nounced  June  27,  1917,  was  placed  by  the  Government  for  early 
delivery  at  a  tentative  price  of  25  cents  a  pound.     The  open  copper 

^The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  Mar.  24,  1917,  p.  1108. 

'Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  after  spendinK  a  week  in  conference  with  the  large  produc- 
ing and  smelting  Interests  of  the  country,  received  the  following  letter  from  them  w 
Mar.  24,  1017,  as  their  written  record  of  the  agreement  reached  : 

"  Referring  to  our  several  conversations  on  the  subject  of  supplying  copper  for  the 
Army  and  Navy,  to  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  Mar.  16,  and  the  tele- 
gram of  the  Secretary  of  War  of  Mar.  18,  both  addressed  to  you,  on  behalf  of  the  prin- 
cipal producers  of  copper  in  this  country,  we  beg  to  say  that  we  will  furnish  the  quaa- 
tity  named  for  delivery  within  twelve  months,  viz : 

"Twenty  million  pounds  for  the  Navy  and  25,510,000  ponnds  for  the  Army,  li 
approximately  equal  quantities  each  quarter  from  April,  1917,  to  April,  1918,  at  a  price 
of  16.6739  cents  per  pound,  delivered  in  regular  shapes  at  Atlantic  seaboard  points. 

"  The  price  named  fs  the  actual  average  selling  price  obtained  by  the  United  Metals 
Selling  Co.,  the  largest  seller  of  copper,  over  the  period  of  10  years,  1907  to  1916,  in- 
clusive, and  represents  in  our  opinion  the  fair  average  price  of  all  copper  sold  by 
American  producers  during  that  time. 

'*  We  offer  the  copper  at  this  price  notwithstanding  our  costs  for  labor,  materials,  sop- 
plies,  etc.,  vary  from  30  to  75  per  cent  above  the  average  during  the  10-year  period,  b^ 
cause  we  believe  it  to  be  our  duty  to  furnish  the  requirements  of  the  Government  is 
preparing  the  nation  for  war  with  no  profit  more  than  we  received  from  our  regolu 
production  in  normal  times.  It  is  understood  that  the  price  quoted  above  is  Cor  tb« 
quantity  and  period  of  delivery  above  named." 
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market,  standing  at  the  time  at  32.57  cents  per  pound,  was  not  secure, 
largely  by  reason  of  actual  and  threatened  labor  troubles.  The  price 
set  was  made  tentative,  subject  to  revision  later  when  a  Government 
price  might  be  fixed.^  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  shortly  after- 
wards announced  that  he  would  agree  to  pay  75  per  cent  of  the  above 
set  price  (25  cents),  or  18.75  cents  per  pound,  for  the  Government's 
order  of  60,000,000  pounds,  leaving  25  per  cent  per  pound  for  adjust- 
ment when  the  cost  of  production  shall  have  been  determined  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  announcement  of  this  policy, 
which  was  interpreted  by  some  as  an  indication  of  what  price  the 
Government  intended  to  fix,  gave  concern  in  some  market  quarters.' 

The  War  Industries  Board  agreed  to  advance  22.50  cents  and  to 
leave  the  difference  between  22.50  and  25  cents  to  the  findings  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  indebtedness  of  the  Government 
to  producers  soon  ran  into  millions  of  dollars,  and  refineries  were 
short  of  blister  and  running  at  from  60  per  cent  to  75  per  cent 
capacity.* 

Meantime,  our  entrance  into  war  and  the  increasing  copper  require- 
m^ts  found  the  market  with  scarcely  enough  copper  to  meet  contract 
needs,  even  by  calling  existing  stocks  into  use,  watching  supplies,  and 
carefully  conserving  every  pound  of  copper.  Every  pound  of  copper 
had  to  be  allotted  by  a  careful  matching  of  output  with  consumers' 
needs,  and  where  some  particular  brand  of  copper  was  required  by 
the  Government,  existing  contracts  were  released.  Such  were  the 
abnormal  and  almost  panicky  conditions  in  the  fall  of  1917,  requiring 

*  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  June  30,  1917,  p.  2603. 
■The  Boston  News  Bureau,  July  13,  1917,  said  In  part: 

"At  this  wrltinis  it  is  not  known  whether  the  copper  producers  will  accept — without 
farther  parleys — the  offer  of  Secretary  Daniels  to  purchase  60,000,000  pounds  of  cop- 
per at  what  ia  equivalent  of  18)  cents  (75  per  cent  of  25  cents),  with  adjustment  later  on 
of  6}  cents  (25  per  cent  of  25  cents),  which  is  the  balance  of  the  25-cent  iigure  named 
by  the  producers. 

"Any  price  leas  than  25  cents  would  involve  serious  labor  controversies,  and  just  now 
labor  Is  demanding  more  than  it  had  already  agreed  to  accept  on  the  sliding  scale  basis — 
and  has  tied  up  the  copper  producing  industry  of  Arizona,  the  biggest  producing  section 
of  the  country,  in  order  to  force  Its  demands.*' 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  the  same  date,  said  in  part : 

"  Small  copper  sellers  have  lowered  prices  for  all  deliveries.  They  arc  quoting  July 
at  29i  cents  a  pound ;  August,  29 ;  September,  28i  ;  October-November-December,  27|. 
This  represents  a  reduction  of  one-half  to  1  cent  a  pound.  Ilowever,  little  business  Is 
bdng  transacted.  Inquiries  are  light,  and  leading  producers  show  little  inclination  to 
qiote  September  and  last-quarter  deliveries  until  the  strike  situation  clears. 

**  Washington's  action  in  naming  what  appears  to  be  a  tentative  price  of  18S  cents 
a  pound,  covering  the  60,000,000-pound  lot  which  was  booked  last  week,  leaving  the  re* 
mainlng  6|  cents  a  pound  subject  to  adjustment  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  has 
not  helped  the  copper  situation. 

"  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  miners  are  being  paid  on  the  basis  of  30-cent  copper,  and 
that  the  average  wage  scale  in  June  was  $5.85.  In  view  of  unsettled  labor  conditions, 
prevailing  high  costs,  and  the  predicted  falling  off  both. in  mine  and  refinery  output,  pro^ 
daeera  contend  that  they  should  at  least  receive  a  flat  price  of  25  cents  a  pound.*' 

*  ^  The  prices  of  Ferroalloys,  Nonferrous  and  Rare  Metals,"  by  H.  R.  Aldrlch  and  Jacob 
BduDuckler,  W.  I.  B.  Price  Bulletin  No.  84. 
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supervision  and  ordered  control  by  the  Oovemment  agencies  in 
cooperation  with  the  copper  producers  committee.^ 

Electrolytic  copper  iixed  on  September  21^  1917. — ^The  story  of  how 
copper  came  finally  to  be  fixed  at  23.50  cents  on  September  21, 1917, 
is  not  really  a  complete  one,  unless  preceded  by  a  mention  of  the  not 
widely-known  decisions  reached  earlier  by  the  War  Industries  Board 
to  fix  it  at  a  lower  figure  and  the  storm  of  protest  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  copper  interests.  The  original  formal  fixing  of  a 
copper  price,  made  early  in  September  but  not  announced,  the  meet- 
ing of  the  War  Industries  Board  with  the  copper  men  immediately 
afterward  to  discuss  in  more  detail  the  copper  problem,  the  fixing 
of  a  final  price  the  latter  part  of  September,  and  the  interpretation 
put  upon  its  own  action  by  the  board  are  all  essential  parts  of  the 
story. 

The  determinoMan  of  the  Oovemment  to  -fix  the  price  at  S2  cents.— 
The  War  Industries  Board  met  September  6,  1917,  and,  after  dis- 
cussing the  report  upon  costs  of  producing  copper  made  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  reached  a  definite  conclusion  to  fix 
copper  at  22  cents  per  pound.  To  that  end  it  passed  the  following 
formal  resolution : ' 

Upon  motion  duly  made,  seconded,  and  nnantinonsly  adopted,  it  was  decided 
to  recommend  to  the  President,  in  accordance  with  his  instructions  to  Mr. 
Baruch,  that  a  price  of  22  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  Yorli  be  offered  tbe 
copper  producers  for  the  United  States  Government  requirements  of  copper. 
Mr.  Baruch  was  asked  to  notify  the  President  that  the  board  is  now  ready  to 
confer  with  him  on  this  subject 

T?ie  copper  interests  ask  for  a  price  of  26  cents. — ^The  copper  inter- 
ests, in  order  that  they  might  be  made  aware  of  the  attitude  of  the 
board,  were  called  to  Washington  on  September  11,  and  told  that 
the  board  felt  that  22  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York  for  refined 
copper  was  a  fair  price  and  would  allow  the  producers  a  reasonable 
profit.  The  price,  they  were  told,  would  hold  for  a  certain  period 
only  and  could  then  be  revised  upward  or  downward.  The  board 
told  the  producers,  too,  that  that  price  had  been  determined  upon  as 
one  applicable  alike  to  the  Grovemment  and  its  Allies,  and  that 
wages  to  labor  should  remain  the  same  nothwithstanding  the  sliding- 
Bcale  agreement. 

Mr.  John  D.  Ryan,  in  person,  tlion  and  by  a  long  written  memo- 
randum three  days  later,  represented  the  viewpoint  of  the  copper 
interests  to  the  Government  through  the  War  Industries  Board.' 

^The  copper  prodncers  committee,  while  not  responsible  for  fixing  prices  in  the  sense 
that  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  was,  did  assume  responsibilltj  for  the 
allocations. 

a  This  minute  was  taken  from  the  War  Industries  Board  Minute  Book,  for  Sept  5,  1917. 

•See  War  Industries  Board  Minute  Book  for  Sept.  11,  1917;  also  a  letter  from  Mr. 
John  D.  Ryan,  representing  the  copper  interests,  addressed  to  the  War  Industries  Board 
on  Sept.  14,  1017. 
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He  said  flatly  that  the  copper  interests  could  not  control  the  price 
to  the  public  at  a  point  much  below  25  cents,  and  that  if  the  Grovern- 
ment  fixed  22  cents  as  the  price,  then  the  small  high-cost  producers 
would  not  voluntarily  cooperate  in  selling  at  the. fixed  price.  There 
would  result,  he  contended,  even  more  acute  labor  troubles  should  the 
then  existing  sliding  scale  of  rates  be  disturbed.  These  points,  after 
emphasizing  tha  impracticability  of  the  Government  commandeering 
the  numerous  small  high-cost  mines,  he  dealt  upon  in  more  detail. 

Mr.  Ryan  and  his  associates,  in  proof  of  these  arguments,  gave  evi- 
dence to  show  that  if  22  cents  per  pound  was  finally  fixed,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  majority  of  mine 
owners.  The  copper  industry,  while  its  bulk  of  business  was 
highly  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  producers,  embraced 
after  all  a  large  number  of  smaller  high-cost  producers  whose  product 
was  needed  in  the  extraordinary  emergency.  But  he  assured  the 
board  that  if  it  would  allow  a  fixed  price  of  25  cents  per  pound, 
which  the  industry  at  large  was  holding  out  for,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  distributing  the  copper  properly  and  controlling  its 
prices.  If  the  higher  price  was  not  allowed,  he  said,  the  300,000,000 
pounds  produced  outside  of  the  United  States  could  not  be  con- 
trolled.^ 

Not  the  most  salient  of  all  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  copper 
men  for  a  higher  price  was  the  intricate  bearing  which  they  clearly 
showed  to  exist  between  labor  and  copper  prices.  There  are  indeed 
few  raw  materials  of  which  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction goes  to  pay  wages.  It  was  argued  that  the  wages  of  all 
men  in  the  copper  industry  had  been  advanced  50  per  cent  over 
those  prevailing  in  1915,  and  that  in  the  more  important  western 
mining  camps  the  wages  were  determined  upon  a  sliding  scale, 
based  on  the  price  of  copper.*  The  labor  imrest,  while  not  so  mani- 
fest in  the  copper  industry  until  the  summer  of  1917,  had  become 
serious  and  the  producers  feared  the  con^quences  should  the  price 

^It  Ib  noteworthy  that  during  the  Interim  between  the  appearance  of  the  copper 
oen  in  Washington  and  the  later  memorandnm  from  them  the  War  Industries  Board 
had  Yirtnally  made  up  Its  mind  to  the  necessity  of  fixing  a  price  of  25  cents  for  copper. 
The  secretary  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  on  Sept.  12,  1917,  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  raw  materials  committee: 

**Thi8  will  confirm  to  you  the  action  of  the  War  Industries  Board  taken  to-day  that 
the  Crovemment  pay  for  copper  for  uses  of  the  United  States  Government  and  the  allied 
SOTemments  and  the  consuming  public,  25  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

**  It  Is  requested  that  you  arrange  a  conference  with  the  President  to  advise  him  of 
this  decision  of  the  board." 

'These  sliding  scales  provide  for  the  minimum  wages  of  |8.50  per  day  of  eight  hoars 
for  miners  and  men  employed  underground,  and  $4.50  for  mechanics,  with  many  higher 
classifications  where  skilled  labor  Is  necessary ;  the  minimum  to  apply  when  copper  sells 
b^ow  15  cents  per  pound,  and  25  cents  additional  per  day  to  every  man  employed  to 
he  paid  for  each  2-cent  advance  in  the  price  of  copper  above  15  cents.  The  result 
had  been  that  for  over  a  year  wages  were  based  on  a  price  of  copper  at  27  cents  and 
above,  so  that  miners  were  receiving  $6  to  $5.25  per  day,  and  all  mechanics  $6.26  to 
$6.60  per  day. 
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for  copper  be  set  at  a  figure  so  low  as  to  require  a  cut  in  wages  or  in 
the  laborers'  returns  under  the  sliding-scale  rule.  The  producers 
would,  they  said,  endeavor  to  pay  employees  the  same  wages  which 
they  had  been  receiving  during  the  months  preceding  based  upon  a 
price  of  27  cents  and  over,  should  the  Government  fix  the  price  at 
not  lower  than  25  cents.  Even  with  the  best  of  fortune,  the  producers 
feared  then  that  the  closing  of  mines  through  stpikes  would  cut 
short  the  production  of  copper  between  September  and  January  1. 
1918,  by  140,000  tons. 

The  industry  made  a  proposal  to  the  Government,  in  its  contention 
for  a  price  of  26  cents  for  copper,  which  has  a  peculiar  war-time  in- 
terest, coming  early  as  it  did  before  the  Government  had  got  really 
into  the  problem  of  raw-material  regulation.  It  was  submitted  by 
Mr.  Eyan  in  his  long  memorandum  of  September  14,  and  was  out- 
lined in  part  as  follows: 

While  some  of  the  low-cost  producers  will  show  a  large  profit  at  25  oentB, 
some  of  the  largest  and  practically  all  of  the  small  producers  can  not  show 
more  than  the  usual  peace-time  profit  at  that  price,  and  if  deletion  of  mines  is 
considered,  their  profit  would  probably  be  less  than  in  normal  times  at  average 
prices.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Government  to  pay 
25  cents  per  pound  and  to  take  aU  of  the  production 'of  all  of  the  mines  of  the 
country  at  that  price,  retaining  all  the  copper  which  is  needed  for  this  Govern- 
ment and  for  its  allies,  and  selling  the  balance  at  the  same  price,  or  approxi- 
mately the  same  price,  to. the  public. 

The  leading  copper  producers  finally,  on  September  14,  met  in 
New  York  and  decided  among  themselves  to  split  the  difference  in 
price  between  that  set  by  the  Government  at  22  cents  and  that  asked 
by  the  producers  at  25  cents,  and  accordingly  offered  their  full 
cooperation  if  the  Government  would  allow  them  a  'fixed  price  of 
23.50  cents.  The  record  of  that  decision  as  given  to  the  Government 
follows  :* 

The  representatives  of  the  copper  producers  who  attended  our  conference  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  met  in  New  York  to-day  at  my  request,  and  I  recom- 
mended to  them  as  a  result  of  my  talk  with  members  of  your  board,  looking 
toward  a  compromise  in  the  matter  of  price  that  would  result  in  obtaining  the 
full  assurance  of  cooperation  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  copper  producers, 
which  we  were  all  certain  at  our  conference  In  Washington  could  not  be  secured 
at  any  price  less  than  25  cents,  that  a  compromise  be  agreed  upon  at  23) 
cents  per  pound.  With  one  exception  those  present  agreed  tliat  if  your  com- 
mittee would  unanimously  recommend  a  price  of  23i  cents  •  •  •  that  we 
would  still  be  able  to  get  the  practical  result  that  we  are  aiming  for,  that  is. 
pretty  nearly  maximum  production;  therefore  I  would  say  that  if  your  com- 
mittee would  agree  to  23)  cents  we  can  pledge  the  copper  industry  almost  as  a 
whole  to  use  every  possible  means  to  secure  a  maximum  production  and  to 
maintain  the  present  scale  of  wages,  and  I  am  satisfied  we  can  succeed. 

^Letter  to  the  War  Industries  Board  by  John  D.  Rymn,  dated  Sept.  14,  1017. 
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The  price  fixed  at  23\  c»mf^.— Finally,  on  September  21,  1917,  the 
War  Industries  Board  definitely  fixed  the  price  of  refined  copper,  y^ 
free  on  board  New  York,  at  23^  cents  per  pound.  The  regulation  ^"'^ 
was  in  the  form  of  an  agreement  between  the  Government  and  the 
producers  and,  as  approved  by  the  President,  was  subject  to  revision 
after  four  months.  The  same  price  later  was  continued  in  eflFect 
until  June  1,  1918.^  Under  the  agreement  the  copper  producers 
pledged  themselves  not  to  reduce  wages  then  paid;  to  sell  their 
product  to  the  Allies  and  the  general  public  at  the  same  price  as 
that  to  be  paid  by  the  Government;  to  exert  every  effort  to  main- 
tain maximum  production  during  the  war ;  and  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  prevent  copper  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  specu- 
lators.* The  new  agreement  on  copper  with  the  Government  was 
satisfactory  to  the  industry.' 

Interpretation  of  the  fixed-price  policies, — The  copper  industry, 
though  immediately  pleased  with  the  new  price  determined  upon  for 
copper,  began  wondering  within  a  week  afterwards  how  the  scheme 
would  be  administered  and  temporary  confusion  was  introduced  into 
the  market.     Neither  the  Government  nor  the  industry  had  yet  ad- 

^  Meeting  of  the  War  Indastries  Board,  Jan.  9,  1918. 

•The  officlnl  announcement  by  the  War  Industries  Board,  on  Sept.  21,  1917,  of  the 
Anal  fixing  of  a  copper  price  was  as  follows : 

After  InTestigatlon  \tj  the  Federal  Trade  Commiasion  as  to  the  cost  of  producing 
copper,  the  President  has  approved  an  agreement  made  by  the  War  Industries  Board 
with  the  copper  producers  fixing  a  price  of  23i  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  sub- 
ject to  revision  after  four  months.  Three  important  conditions  were  Imposed  by  the 
board:  First,  that  the  producers  would  not  reduce  the  wages  now  being  paid;  second, 
tbat  the  operators  would  sell  to  the  AUies  and  to  the  public  copper  at  the  same  price 
paid  by  the  Government,  and  take  the  necessary  measures,  under  the  direction  of  the 
War  Industries  Board,  for  the  distribution  of  the  copper  to  prevent  It  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  speculators  who  would  increase  the  price  to  the  public ;  and,  third,  that 
the  operators  pledge  themselves  to  exert  every  effort  necessary  to  keep  up  the  produc- 
tion of  copper  to  the  maximum  of  the  past,  so  long  as  the  war  lasts. 

The  War  Industries  Board  felt  that  the  maintenance  of  the  largest  production  should 
be  assured,  and  that  a  reduction  in  wages  should  be  avoided.  The  stipulation  that 
present  wages  shall  not  be  reduced  compels  the  maintenance  of  the  highest  wages  ever 
paid  in  the  industry,  which  without  such  stipulation  would,  with  a  reduction  made  in 
the  price  of  copper,  be  reduced  under  the  sliding  scale  so  long  in  effect  in  the  copper 
mines.  Within  this  year  copper  has  sold  as  high  as  36  cents  per  pound,  and  the  market 
price  would  now  be  higher  than  it  is,  had  it  not  been  well  known  for  some  weeks  that 
the  Government  would  fix  the  price. 

The  principal  copper  producers  throughout  the  country  have  evinced  an  admirable 
spirit,  and  for  weeks  have  promptly  supplied  every  request  of  the  Government  for  cop- 
per, without  waiting  decision  as  to  price,  and  agreeing  to  accept  the  price  which  the 
Board  should  ultimately  fix.  The  proper  departments  of  the  Government  will  be  asked 
to  take  over  the  mines  and  plants  of  any  producers  who  fail  to  conform  to  the  arrange- 
aient  and  price.  If  any  such  there  should  he. 

'The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Sept.  21,  1917,  said  in  part:  "The  copper  trade  was 
mildly  surprised  at  the  announcement  that  the  Government's  price,  as  well  as  that  to 
the  public  and  the  Allies,  had  been  fixed  at  23 i  cents  a  pound.  For  some  time  past  they 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  price  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  22i  cents  a  pound. 
The  new  figure  was  made  known  to  some  of  the  big  producers  earlier  in  the  week,  but 
they  were  pledged  to  secrecy,  and  consequently  refrained  firom  discussing  the  matter  in 
advance  of  an  official  announcement.  The  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  trade  is  that  the 
new  figure  is  satisfactory.*' 
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justed  itself  to  the  detail  of  regulation  or  was  prepared,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  to  answer  all  price-fixing  questions  as  they  arose.^ 
The  trade  soon  directed  inquiries  to  the  board  to  learn  what  would 
be  the  status  of  all  outstanding  contracts  with  the  Allies  at  higher 
prices  than  the  fixed  price;  whether  the  new  announcement  would 
allow  that  copper  be  traded  in  for  delivery  after  January  21,  at 
prices  to  be  arranged  by  contract,  regardless  of  the  Government 
fixed  price;  whether  the  Government  contemplated  eliminating  all 
trade  in  copper,  except  at  the  fixed  price;  whether  the  Government 
meant  that  other  prices,  than  those  for  electrolytic  copper  as  such, 
be  fixed  in  line  with  that  base  price ;  and  whether  all  bona  fide  con- 
tracts in  existence  on  September  21  were  to  stand.* 

All  outstanding  contracts  between  producers  and  consumers,  as 
matters  stood,  might,  it  was  understood,  be  consummated  at  book 
prices.  That  called  for  the  delivery  of  copper  at  a  price  as  high 
as  27  cents  a  pound.  Under  the  priority  agreement,  however,  the 
Government  had  first  call,  and  the  Allies  second;  which,  coupled 
with  the  existing  shortage  in  supplies  of  refined  copper,  made  it  very 
difficult  for  American  manufacturers  to  get  copper,  except  to  fill 
Government  orders.* 

The  board,  in  response  to  inquiries  regarding  the  status  after 
January  21, 1918,  ruled  that  all  contract  sales  made  for  delivery  after 
the  expiration  of  the  present  fixed  price  should  be  made  at  a  price 
subject  to  any  revision  which  the  board  might  see  fit  later  to  make. 

It  was  made  known  to  the  Government  shortly  after  control  of 
copper  had  set  in,  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  outside  dealers 
and  brokers,  other  than  producers,  who  were  still  trading  and  quot- 
ing 28.29  and  30  cents  for  copper.  The  gradual  setting  up  of  a 
control  committee  or  selling  agency,  with  Government  sanction  and 
representation,  crowded  oflF  many  of  these  dealers  who  had  bought 
copper  direct  from  mining  companies  at  figures  higher  than  the 
fixed  price  and  who  would,  under  the  new  price,  be  forced  to  sell 
at  a  loss.  The  board,  however,  held  firmly  to  its  belief  that  the 
fixed  price  should  be  made  applicable  to  all  trading  in  refined  copper. 

The  board  was  strongly  urged,  at  least  from  one  quarter,  to  extend 
the  price  fixing  of  copper  by  establishing  a  scale  of  prices  based  on 

*  The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Sept.  27,  1917,  said  in  part :  "  A  canvass  of  the  larger 
copper  producers  in  New  York  discloses  great  uncertainty  Jn  the  copper  market,  not- 
'Withstanding  price  fixing  by  the  Government  for  the  next  few  months.  Both  producers 
and  consumers  are  '  up  In  the  air,'  due  to  lack  of  details  in  connection  with  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  proposed  plans  for  handling  the  copper  market,  and  this  condition  vlU 
continue  until  Washington  furnishes  more  detailed  advices  as  to  what  can  be  done  and 
what  should  not  be  attempted  under  the  new  order  of  things. 

'A  majority  of  these  questions  were  raised  in  a  letter  by  Eugene  Meyer,  jr.,  dated 
Oct.  19,  1917,  to  Mr.  Baruch  and  were  answered  the  same  day  by  the  secretary  of  the 
War  Industries  Board. 

•  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  Sept.  29,  1917,  p.  1264. 
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modifications,  specifications,  and  shapes,  and  particularly  to  issue 
a  scale  of  prices  on  scrap. copper.  It  ruled,  however,  to  fix  no  other 
prices  than  those  for  electrolytic  copper.^ 

Appeal  of  9maU  high-cost  producers  for  an  increase. — ^The  relative 
hardship,  if  any,  of  the  fixed  price  of  28J  cents  was  borne  not  by  the 
larger  low-cost  but  by  the  small  high-cost  producers.  Complaints 
from  these  more  numerous  and  less  efficient  concerns,  however, 
became  more  and  more  serious,  since  by  1918  it  was  estimated  the 
Government  was  taking  fully  93  per  cent  of  the  total  copper  supply 
for  the  war  program.  Of  this  amount  the  United  States  was  con- 
suming about  49  per  cent  and  the  Allies  44  per  cent.*  The  Govern- 
ment then  could  not  afford  to  ignore  the  interest  of  any  branch  of  the 
copper  industry.*  The  price-fixing  committee,  however,  after  a  con- 
ference with  the  copper  interests  and  an  examination  of  cost  sheets, 
decided  on  May  22,  1918,  despite  the  apparent  disadvantage  under 
which  certain  high-cost  producers  were  operating,  that  the  price  of 
2^  cents  be  continued  .for  at  least  another  75  days,  until  August 
15, 1918.  The  committee  began  fearing  shortly  afterwards,  however, 
that  the  advance  in  freight  rates  and  the  possibility  of  an  increase  in 
the  costs  of  labor  might  make  it  necessary  to  increase  the  price  before 
that  time.^ 

Electrolytic  copper  .increased  to  26  cents  on  July  2^  1918. — ^The 
increased  costs  of  producing  copper,*  as  the  price-fixing  committee 
feared,  required  that  relief  be  pven  before  the  expiration  of  the 
pending  agreement,  on  August  15.  Accordingly,  the  committee  on 
July  2  increased  the  price  of  electrolytic  copper  from  the  price  of 
2S|  cents,  which  had  been  originally  fixed  by  the  War  Industries 
Board  nine  months  before,  to  26  cents  on  July  2,  1918.®    The  new 

*0ct  25,  1917,  the  board  allowed  a  differential  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent  for  L.  C.  \j. 
iM^entB  oTer  the  23|-cent  price  because  of  ertra  handling',  in  accordance  with  trade 
practlcefl. 

*The  Prices  of  Ferroalloys,  Nonferroua,  and  Rare  Metals,  by  H.  R.  Aldrich  and 
Jacob  Schmuckler,  W.  I.  B.  Price  Bulletin  No.  34. 

*The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Apr.  80,  reported  that  in  Boston:  "  It  is  beliered  that  at 
the  meeting  next  month  the  Government  will  make  a  general  advance  in  the  price  of 
eopper  to  24 i  cents  per  pound,  this  extra  cent  constituting  a  basis  for  settlement  be- 
tween producer  and  refiner  that  will  be  fair  to  both.  .« 

**Ihi8,  however,  does  not  take  care  of  the  small  army  of  high-cost  producers,  whose 
CMtB  have  risen  in  some  cases  to  as  high  as  80  cents  a  pound,  but  who  are  operating  on 
a  reduced  scale  in  order  to  keep  their  mines  and  equipment  in  good  condition  and  not 
to  demoralise  their  working  organizations.  About  15  of  these  companies,  with  an  aggre- 
late  capacity  of  75,000,000  pounds  annually,  have  formed  a  committee  and  are  to  present 
ttieir  case  at  Washington  next  month.** 

*  Minutes  of  the  price-fixing  committee  for  June  3,  1018. 

"The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  3,  1918,  said  in  part:  "The  biggest  factors  which 
apparently  influenced  the  price-fixing  committee  in  its  decision  were  the  25  per  cent 
freight  rate  increase  and  the  advancing  prices  for  all  supplies  and  equipment.  As  pre- 
▼iooaly  pointed  out,  the  freight  charge  added  at  least  1  cent  n  pound  to  operating 
costs.  Both  items  combined  have  increased  costs  something  like  2^  cents  a  pound 
throughout  the  entire  Industry." 

*The  price-fixing  oommittfee  on  June  5,  1018,  approved  certain  additional  charges  oa 
copper  shapes. 
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agreement  was  to  be  subject  to  revision  again  on  August  15.  The 
niaxinium  Government  fixed  price  of  26  cents  per  pound  for  electro- 
lytic copper  was  continued  in  effect,  from  time  to  time,  until  the  close 
of  war  and  the  lifting  of  copper  control. 

Svawmary, — Before  this  country  undertook  a  formal  price  fixing 
of  copper  it  had  helped  to  negotiate  a  purchase  of  77,000,000  pounds 
for  the  Allies  on  a  memorandum  agreement  that  the  price  be  deter- 
mined later,  and  had  itself  purchased  one  order  of  45,510,000  pounds 
of  copper  at  16§  cents  per  pound  in  March,  1917,  and  still  another 
of  60,000,000  at  a  tentative  price  of  25  cents  per  pound,  which  was 
later  lowered.  There  was  a  considerable  disagreement,  when  finally 
the  Government  came  to  fix  a  price  between  the  Government  and  the 
producers  whether  the  price  should  be  22  cents  or  25  cents.  It  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  fixed  at  the  compromise  price  of  23^  cents  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1917.  Not  until  July  2,  1918,  was  that  price  increased 
to  26  cents,  or  in  any  way  modified.  The  new  and  higher  price, 
which  was  necessitated  by  an  increase  in  freight  rates  and  costs  of 
production,  continued  in  effect  until  the  lifting  of  copper  control 
after  the  war. 

Copper  price  fixing,  undertaken  not  to  peg  prices  and  to  prevent 
their  rising  to  higher  points  so  much  as  to  assure  stable  and  adequate 
production,  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  of  the  war- 
time controls.  For  all  of  that,  it  was  one  of  the  simplest.  Not 
throughout  the  whole  war  period  did  the  Government  undertake  to 
exercise  widespread  price  fixing  over  other  than  electrolytic  copper, 
the  great  basic  raw  material  of  the  industry.  Such  a  simple  con- 
trol, however,  was  peculiarly  possible  in  the  case  of  copper,  since  the 
Government  itself  took  virtually  the  whole  output  and  was  really 
fixing  a  price  for  its  own  purchases. 

Aluminum. 

The  aluminum  industry  in  the  United  States  is  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  producer,  and  the  price  situation  during  the 
war  presented  no  problems  especially  difficult.  The  greater  part  of 
the  metal  consumed  in  this  country  is  bought  under  long-time  con- 
tracts, and  although  the  spot  market  was  often  beyond  control  during 
the  war  the  contract  quotations  never  exceeded  reasonable  bounds. 
It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  1915  that  the  aluminum  demands  of 
the  Allied  Governments,  both  for  industrial  uses  and  the  production 
of  "  ammonal,"  *  were  felt  in  the  United  States.  When  these  de- 
mands did  appear  they  upset  the  spot  market,  and  aluminum  prices 

> "  Ammonal,"  which  1b  a  mixture  of  aluminum  duMt  and  ammonium  nitrate,  was  used  la 
tremendous  quantities  by  the  allied  Governments  In  the  manufacture  of  munitions. 
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started  on  an  upward  coui-se  which  was  equalled  during  war  time  by 
few  commodities.^  • 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  aluminum  was  selling 
on  the  open  market  at  about  60  cents,  while  contract  prices  ranged 
around  38  cents.  It  was  evident  that  our  war  needs  would  be  very 
large  and  almost  immediately  steps  were  taken  toward  providing  for 
our  necessary  requirements.  Indeed,  it  was  but  19  days  after  the 
memorable  April  6,  1917,  when  the  general  munitions  board  received 
a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  in 
which  he  offered  to  provide  the  United  States  Government  with  ap- 
proximately 2,000,000  pounds  of  ingots  at  27i  cents  a  pound,  a  price 
about  10  cents  lower  than  the  current  contract  figure  and  less  than 
one-half  of  the  open-market  quotation.  This  offer  was  accepted, 
and  later  extended  to  cover  8,000,000  pounds  to  be  delivered  not 
later  than  August  of  that  year.  When  the  time  came  for  the  renewal 
of  this  contract  in  September,  however,  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  appears  to  have  been  doubtful  whether  27^  cents  was  a  just 
price.  Price-fixing  talk  had  already  begim  to  circulate  in  the  trade, 
and  it  was  believed  by  those  interested  that  some  definite  govern- 
mental action  would  soon  follow.- 

Accordingly,  in  September,  1917,  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
agreed  with  the  War  Industries  Board  "  to  accept  direct  and  indi- 
rect Government  orders  at  the  prevailing  contract  price"  (38  cents) 
and  to  refund  to  the  Government  any  difference  which  existed  be- 
tween this  contract  price  and  any  "  fixed  price  "  which  might  be  de- 
cided upon  at  a  later  date.' 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Trade  Conmiission  had  been  asked  to  look 
into  the  cost  records  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  preparatory 
to  the  adoption  of  a  definite  fixed  price  on  aluminum  ingots,  and  its 
products.  These  data  were  first  received  by  the  War  Industries 
Board  in  early  1918,  and  on  February  28,  the  War  Industries  Board 

^January,  1915,  found  prices  at  10.08  cents  or  slightly  below  the  prewar  average.  By 
April  aluminum  was  selling  for  18.88  cents  on  the  open  market,  a  figure  which  was  lower 
than  the  contract  price.  In  May  the  extraordinary  rise  began  and  quotations  for  that 
month  were  around  22  cents.  The  following  month  saw  aluminum-  selling  for  30  cents, 
while  before  the  year  came  to  an  end  the  open-market  price  was  quoted  at  57.73  cents. 
'Thns,  a  rise  of  over  190  per  cent  was  experienced  /within  a  single  year.  This  rise  con- 
tinued in  a  more  moderate  degree  through  1916,  the  highest  point  being  in  November, 
when  aluminum  sold  for  65.12  cents.  It  has  been  said  *'  that  many  concerns  took  down 
their  aluminum  transmission  lines  during  1915  and  1916  and  replaced  them  by  copper 
wire  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  abnormal  market  conditions ;  for  with  copper  at  17 
.  and  18  cents  and  aluminum  at  over  50  cents  it  was  possible  to  make  a  change  with 
a  good  profit.  See  War  Industries  Board  Price  Bulletin  No.  34,  *'  Ferroalloys,  Non- 
f«rrons.  and  Rare  Metals/' 

*Tbis  was  especially  evident  in  view  of  the  growing  demands  of  the  military  forces.  It 
io  ffftlmated  that  the  war  requirements  of  the  United  States  called  for  approximately  63 
iwr  cent  of  the  aluminum  supply  of  the  country  and  those  of  the  Allies  about  20  per  cent. 
This  made  a  total  of  over  80  per  cent  of  our  supply  which  was  devoted  to  war  needs. 

'  It  was  apparently  presumed  that  any  fixed  price  which  might  be  later  adopted  would 
be  lower  than  the  current  contract  price. 
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recommended  a  maximum  price  of  32  cents  per  pound  for  aluminam 
ingots  f .  o.  b.  plants  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America.^  This  price 
was  approved  by  the  President  on  March  2,  and  was  made  applicable 
to  all  governmental  and  civilian  purchases  up  to  June  1,  1918. 

On  May  9,  the  question  of  extending  aluminum  prices  after  June  I 
was  brought  before  the  price  fixing  committee.  It  appears  that  the 
producers  in  order  to  supply  the  increasing  war  needs  had  been  com- 
pelled to  enlarge  their  plants,  and  they  felt  that  the  large  cost  of 
such  additions  warranted  an  addition  of  3  cents  per  pound  to  the 
price  soon  to  expire.  A  compromise  was  made,  however,  at  33  cents, 
or  an  increase  of  1  cent  over  the  old  price.  On  August  20,  it  was 
agreed  to  continue  the  33-cent  price  until  March  1,  1919,  when  it 

expired  by  limitation. 

Lead. 

Expectation  that  the  Government,  after  the  declaration  of  war, 
would  enter  the  market  for  large  amounts  of  lead  gave  further  stimu- 
lus to  a  market  which  had  been  already  inflated  by  strikes,  traffic 
congestion,  and  large  European  demand.  On  July  1,  1917,  lead  was 
quoted  at  11.17  cents  per  pound,  the  highest  market  price  on  record. 
This  price,  relatively  about  80  per  cent  higher  than  the  market  quota- 
tion for  the  preceding  January,  represented  a  rise  of  160  per  cent 
above  the  average  price  for  the  12  months  preceding  the  outbreak 
of  war.  In  April,  1917,  lead  was  not  over  plentiful  and  domestic  con- 
sumers, fearing  an  even  greater  stringency  after  the  United  States 
began  to  purchase  her  necessary  supplies,  started  to  buy  large  stocks 
for  accumulation.  The  General  Munitions  Board  in  late  May,  1917, 
considered  at  some  length  the  advisability  of  commandeering  suffi- 
cient lead  for  Army  and  Navy  requirements.*  Although  the  Govern- 
ment needs  at  that  time  were  relatively  small,'  it  was  believed  that 
in  the  coming  months  lead  requirements  would  grow.  On  Jime  18, 
1917,  the  General  Munitions  Board  approved  an  order  for  8,000  tons 
for  July  delivery,  and  25,000  tons  for  delivery  during  August, 
September,  and  October  at  8  cents  per  pound.* 

*  This  price  was  to  apply  to  purchanes  in  lots  of  50  tons  or  more  of  Ingot  of  08-07  per 
cent  grado.  The  same  differentials  which  had  formerly  heen  in  force  were  to  he  continued 
for  the  sundry  other  grades  and  products. 

*  See  minutes  of  the  General  Munitions  Board,  BCay  23,  1917. 

*  An  announcement  made  in  May  in  an  attempt  to  reorganise  the  lead  market  which  had 
gotten  out  of  control  was  to  the  effect  "  that  the  May  and  June  Government  requirements 
would  not  exceed  2,500  tons.**  See  *'  Price  of  Ferro  Alloys,  Non ferrous,  and  Rare  Metals," 
War  Industries  Board  Price  Bulletin  No.  84,  by  H.  B.  Aldrich  and  Jacob  Schmuckler. 

*Thl8  price  it  will  be  noted  was  8.67  cents  lower  than  the  current  market  prica  It 
appears  that  the  raw  materials  committee  experienced  some  difflcnlty  at  first  In  getting 
its  supplies  at  this  figure,  and  in  early  July  the  question  as  to  whether  they  would  secure 
sufficient  lead  to  meet  requirements  was  a  matter  of  deep  concern.  They  reported  to  the 
General  Munitions  Board  on  July  12,  1917,  that  the  lead  committee  had  written  to  boom 
1,100  lead  miners  relative  to  the  8,000  tons  of  lead  which  they  had  agreed  to  deliver  at 
8  cents,  and  that  only  40  replies  had  been  received. 
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This  price  though  considerably  lower  than  the  open  market  price 
was  not  to  prove  as  advantageous  as  it  first  appeared,  for  a  temporary 
over-production  of  lead  soon  broke  the  market.  Even  in  July,  lead 
prices  began  to  fall  back  toward  their  level  of  previous  months,  while 
August  and  September  witnessed  price  declines  which  finally  brought 
market  quotations  for  lead  in  early  October  to  6.71  cents.  This 
price,  which  was  1.39  cents  lower  than  the  Government  agreed 
price,  made  it  evident  to  the  purchasing  authorities  that  they  were 
contending  against  a  very  unstable  market  and  that  further  action 
would  have  to  be  taken.  The  first  solution  considered  was  a  system 
of  price  fixing.  A  suggestion  to  that  effect  was  made  to  the  War 
Industries  Board  on  October  24,  1917,  but  the  lack  of  sufficient 
cost  data  upon  lead  made  that  method  inexpedient  and  other  means 
for  regulating  lead  prices  were  sought  after.^  The  method  of  price 
regulation  finally  adopted  was  to  average  the  prices  for  each  month 
18  they  appeared  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  and  accept 
the  figure  thus  arrived  at  as  the  price  to  be  paid  on  Government  de- 
liveries for  each  respective  month.  What  really  occurred,  then,  was 
the  inauguration  of  a  contract  under  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  purchase  its  supplies  from  the  various  lead  producers 
at  the  average  current  monthly  price.  The  producers  on  the  other 
hand,  agreed  to  supply  the  Government  at  this  price  with  a  minimum 
of  6,000  and  a  maximum  of  12,000  tons  of  lead  each  month. 

With  governmental  requirements  determined,  and  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  Army  and  Navy  supplies  made  relatively  the  same  as  the 
open  market  quotations,  it  was  believed  that  the  element  of  specula- 
tion would  disappear  and  a  more  stable  market  restored.  But  the 
freight  congestion  of  early  1918  upset  all  calculations,  and  with  a 
scarcity  of  lead  bullion  at  the  eastern  refineries  resulting  from  an 
inability  to  get  shipments  through  from  the  Middle  Western  mines, 
spot  market  prices  started  upward.  Moreover,  the  direct  and  in- 
direct war  demands  for  lead  began  to  increase,^  while  a  strike  tied 
pp  the  output  of  the  country's  second  largest  producer  duritig  the 
greater  part  of  March  pnd  April. 

The  rise  which  had  started  early  in  the  year  continued  and  by 
June  it  was  feared  that  a  recurrence  of  the  market  upheaval  of  the 
preceding  year  might  come.     On  June  4,  1918,  a  lead  committee 

*It  was,  moreover,  the  bollef  of  the  War  Industries  Board  that  prior  fixing  was  unneces- 
tuy,  since  there  was  a  large  supply  of  lead  in  the  market  and  consequently  little  proba- 
bility of  prices  rising  back  to  the  Inflated  levels  of  the  summer  months. 

'The  total  direct  allotments  of  lead  to  the  United  States  Government  from  July,  1917, 
to  November,  1018,  amounted  to  150,400  tons.  Compared  to  the  total  production  of  the 
eoontry  this  shows  a  direct  war  consumption  of  about  20  per  cent.  A  considerable 
amoant,  however,  was  consumed  by  the  Government  in  the  indirect  purchase  of  manufac- 
tared  articles,  and  it  Is  estimated  that  by  the  middle  of  1918  upwards  of  60  per  cent  of 
tbe  domestic  lead  production  was  going  into  war  consumption. 
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made  up  of  various  members  of  the  trade  was  appointed  at  the 
request  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  To  this  committee  was 
intrusted  the  distribution  of  domestic  lead,  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  to  them  also  was  virtually  left 
the  oversight  of  market  prices.  The  industry,  moreover,  was  warned 
to  keep  prices  below  excessive  levels,  and  only  sufficiently  high  to 
produce  a  supply  adequate  to  meet  Government  needs.  On  June  14, 
the  lead  producers  committee  agreed  to  sell  no  pig  lead  at  a  price 
exceeding  7.75  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  St.  Louis  or  8.05  cents  New 
York  City ;  while  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  consented  to 
consider  no  sales  made  at  a  higher  figure  in  computing  its  monthly 
average  price  at  St.  Louis. 

In  this  way  the  market  price  of  lead  was  virtually  fixed  to  all 
consumers,  and  although  no  formal  action  was  taken  by  the  price 
fixing  committee  lead  prices  remained  unchanged  from  July  1,  to 
the  signing  of  the  armistice.^ 

Zinc. 

The  zinc  industry  in  1915.  experienced  a  market  situation  quite 
similar  to  that  which  characterized  aluminum,  and  from  all  available 
evidence  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  same  forces  can  be  held  ac- 
countable for  both  upheavals.  In  both  instances  it  was  the  large  de- 
mand for  export  purposes  which  caused  the  rise  in  prices.  So 
extraordinary  were  the  requirements  of  the  munitions  makers  for 
zinc  that  regular  zinc  consumers,  such  as  galvanizers  who  were  ac- 
customed to  purchase  on  contract  at  market  prices,  were  virtually 
forced  in  many  cases  to  shut  down  their  plants.^  The  demands  of  the 
American  Army  took  the  form  of  sheet  zinc,  which  was  used  chiefly 
in  the  manufacture  of  boxes  for  packing  explosives.  In  early  July, 
1917,  the  committee  on  raw  materials  of  the  general  munitions  boards* 
arranged  with  the  producers  for  delivery  of  10,000,000  pounds  of 
zinc  at  12^  cents  per  pound.*  The  market  price  at  this  time  was  19 
cents,  and  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  considerable  saving  had  been 
realized.  Several  later  purchases  were  made  at  prices  varying  from 
12  to  13^  cents,  but  it  was  not  until  early  in  1918  that  any  definite 

*  The  final  agrvement  entered  into  by  the  Government  relative  to  the  determining  of  tbe 
price  of  lead  by  average  monthly  prices  at  St.  Louis,  expired  on  Nov.  30,  1918. 

•The  price  of  apelter  rose  from  4.97  cents  In  December,  1914,  to  22.14  cents  in  Job*, 
1915,  an  increase  of  approximately  350  p^r  cent  in  six  months.  This  price  rise  had  a  far- 
reaching  effect  upon  production  within  the  industry  and  the  first  half  of  1915  witnessed 
the  erection  of  many  new  smelters  as  well  as  the  reopening  of  many  coal-burning  planti 
which  had  been  closed. 

*  A  zinc  committee,  composed  of  leading  representativea  of  the  industry,  was  appointed 
in  April,  1917,  by  the  raw  materials  section  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  The  ac- 
tivities of  this  committee  wore  advisory  in  the  procurement  of  supplies  and  the  determina- 
tion of  fair  prices  to  be  paid  by  the  Government. 

*  It  is  interesting)  to  note  at  this  point  that  the  Navy  several  days  previous  had  pur- 
chased an  amount  of  sine  at  15  cents. 
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form  of  price  fixing  was  adopted.  In  November,  1917,  to  be  sure, 
the  President  had  asked  the  War  Industries  Board  to  fix  the  price  of 
zinc  to  the  public  and  the  Government,  even  though  the  military  re- 
quirements were  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  total  production.  But 
the  lack  of  cost  data  was  here,  as  in  the  case  of  lead,  the  deterrent 
factor  and  the  matter  was  laid  aside  until  further  information  rela- 
tive to  costs  could  be  collected  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  In 
January,  1918,  the  War  Industries  Board  finally  took  the  zinc  situa- 
tion in  hand,  and  after  conferring  with  the  members  of  the  industry 
arrived  at  a  price  which  they  considered  fair^  both  to  producers  and 
consumers.  This  price,  based  on  various  cost  data,  was  placed  at  12 
cents  for  grade  ^'  A  "  zinc  f .  o.  b.  East  St.  Louis,  subject  to  the  usual 
trade  discounts.  It  was  to  remain  in  force  for  four  months  and  was 
to  become  effective  as  soon  as  approved  by  the  President.  The  price 
of  zinc  sheets,  of  which  80  per  cent  was  being  consumed  for  direct 
and  indirect  war  purposes  was  also  fixed  at  this  time,  the  figure 
adopted  being  15.6  cents  at  plant  or  16  cents  delivered.^  Similarly, 
zinc  slab  prices  were  also  pegged  at  14.6  cents  at  plant.  By  May  the 
market  price  of  Grade  "A"  had  fallen  to  10  and  11  cents,  and  the  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  whether  a  downward  revision  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  price  fixing  committee.  The  various  governmental  authori- 
ties, however,  did  not  believe  that  such  a  policy  should  be  adopted, 
for  they  felt  that  a  high  maximum  price  should  be  maintained  so 
as  to  keep  in  operation  many  of  the  high  cost  mines  whose  product 
was  required  by  the  Army.  The  12  cent  price  was  therefore  con- 
tinued until  September  1.  This  figure  was  also  later  adopted,  in 
spite  of  a  request  for  a  higher  price  by  the  producers,  for  the  three 
months  ending  January  1,  1919. 

Nickel. 

The  World  War  appears  to  have  had  relatively  little  effect  upon 
the  price  of  nickel  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  there  were  at  no 
time  any  extraordinary  circumstances  which  demanded  price  inter- 
ference by  the  Government.     As  in  the  case  of  aluminum,  nickel  pro- 

^Tbls  price  wan  2.33  cents  lower  than  the  current  market  quotations.  It  should  be 
addfd  here  that  not  only  did  the  individual  producers  agree  to  the  above  prices,  but  they 
ilM)  pl<Hlged  themseTves  to  fulfill  certain  conditions  in  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 
tbfy  would  conduct  their  business.  Thus,  the  following  agreement  was  attested  to  by  the 
pndDcers : 

U  is  agreed  both  by  the  producers  of  grade  **  A  '*  and  of  plate  and  sheet  zinc  that — 

1.  They  will  not  reduce  the  wages  now  being  paid. 

2.  They  will  sell  to  the  Allies,  to  the  Government,  and  to  the  public  at  the  same  price. 
8.  They  will  take  the  necessary  measures  under  the  direction  of  the  War  Industries 

Board  for  the  distribution  of  sine  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  speculators 
who  might  increase  the  price  to  the  public. 

4.  They  pledge  themselves  to  exert  every  effort  necessary  to  keep  up  production  and  to 
larare  an  adequate  supply  so  long  as  the  war  lasts. 

125547'*— 20 19 
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duction  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  single  concern  and  this 
producer  from  the  very  outset  was  anxious  to  cooperate  with  the 
authorities  in  charge  of  raw  materials.  Thus,  on  August  15,  the 
nickel  interests  arranged  to  supply  nickel  to  the  Government  at  40 
cents  per  pound,  a  price  which  was  20  per  cent  below  the  current 
market  quotation  and  slightly  lower  than  the  prewar  average.  The 
military  demands  for  nickel,  however,  were  very  large,  and  estimates 
place  the  amount  devoted  to  direct  and  indirect  war  uses  as  high  as 
90  per  cent  of  the  total  production.  Despite  the  size  of  these 
demands,  the  supply  was  at  no  time  so  short  as  to  cause  any  serious 
difficulty.  Whatever  shortage  did  exist  at  various  intervals  may 
be  attributed  to  the  limited  capacity  of  the  rolling  mills. 

The  price  of  nickel  was  at  no  time  fixed  and  the  Gk)vemment 
secured  its  requirements  under  long-time  agreements.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  on  January  4,  1918,  asked  the  War  Industries  Board  to 
fix  a  price,  but  this  body  at  the  time  did  not  consider  such  action 
advisable.  On  January  8, 1918,  the  International  Nickel  Co.,  which 
refines  virtually  all  the  nickel  produced  in  the  United  States,  offered 
to  supply  the  American  and  allied  Governments  with  their  nickel 
requirements  at  35  cents  per  pound  for  ingot  nickel,  38  cents  for  shot 
nickel,  and  40  cents  for  electrolytic  nickel.  The  ingot  price,  it  will  be 
noted,  was  lower  than  the  price  of  the  previous  August,  and  repre- 
sented a  decrease  of  30  per  cent  from  the  market  price  for  Januaiy.^ 
This  offer  was  accepted  and  the  prices  specified  remained  in  effect  for 
Grovemment  purchases  until  December  31.  One  restriction  was 
added  to  the  agreement,  however,  in  May.  It  appears  that  the 
International  Nickel  Co.  was  having  difficulty  at  about  this  time  in 
filling  its  contracts,  and  the  authorities  in  charge  felt  that  restrictions 
should  be  placed  upon  the  industry.  The  matter  was  therefore 
placed  before  the  price  fixing  conmiittee,  who  discussed  the  fixing  of 
a  definite  price  applicable  to  all  purchases,  but  took  no  action  relative 
to  prices  other  than  to  approve  the  existing  quotations  for  Govern- 
ment orders.  One  concession  was  exacted!  from  the  producers. 
They  were  compelled  to  agree  to  extend  no  old  contracts  or  make  any 
new  future  contracts  which  tied  up  their  production  for  any  period 
of  time  without  first  consulting  the  price-fixing  committee.  In  this 
way  control  over  the  entire  production  of  nickel  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  price  fixing  committee,  and  although  no  price  was  ever 
fixed  or  agreed  to  for  sales  to  the  public,  the  price  of  nickel  (except- 
ing, of  course,  some  10  per  cent  which  did  not  go  into  war  uses)  was 
kept  as  completely  in  check  as  was  the  price  of  any  other  nonferrous 
metal  dealt  with  by  the  price  fixing  authorities. 

^The  International  Nickel  Co.  further  offered  to  supply  monel  nickel  (two-tliiids  nickel 
and  one-third  copper),  which  wan  used  in  considerable  quantities  by  the  Navy,  for  S2 
and  88  cents  per  pound,  depending  upon  the  grade,  the  former  price  to  be  applied  to 
nickel  for  shot-metal  purposes  and  the  latter  to  finished  rolled  rods. 
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Quicksilver. 

The  price  of  quicksilver,  which  in  1916  shot  to  almost  eight  times 
its  average  for  the  year  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  had 
receded  to  a  normal  level  by  the  time  the  United  States  severed 
relations  with  the  Central  Powers.*  The  year  1917,  however,  wit- 
nessed relatively  high  prices  in  the  quicksilver  industry,  and  the  gen- 
eral run  of  quotations  throughout  the  year  was  almost  200  per  cent 
higher  than  the  prewar  average.  In  spite  of  this  fact  no  action  was 
taken  by  the  military  authorities  relative  to  the  price  of  quicksilver, 
since  their  requirements  when  compared  to  the  total  production  of 
the  country  were  small.  The  speculative  nature  of  the  industry  led 
them  to  believe  that  it  was  but  fair  to  the  producers  to  allow  an  extra 
margin  of  profit  for  civilian  sales.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that 
a  definite  agreement  ought  to  be  made  for  Government  purchases 
to  stabilize  prices  and  expedite  the  placing  of  contracts.  The  pro- 
ducers were  therefore  called  into  council,  and  they  agreed  to  furnish 
the  Government  with  quicksilver  at  $105  per  flask  of  75  pounds, 
delivered  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  in  California  or  at  $105.75 
delivered  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  in  New  York.  Moreover, 
they  informally  pledged  themselves  not  to  allow  the  market  price  to 
go  beyond  $130  per  flask.  The  importers  also  agreed  to  furnish  sup- 
plies to  the  Government  at  the  same  figure  as  had  been  fixed  for  the 
domestic  product.* 

This  agreement  which  was  to  expire  at  the  end  of  1918  apparently 
was  considered  in  a  very  favorable  light  by  the  members  of  the 
quicksilver  industry.  This  was  especially  so  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  cessation  of  hostilities  threatened  the  opening  of  the  Ameri- 
can market  to  foreign  producers.  Accordingly,  on  November  20, 
they  asked  the  price  fixing  conamittee  to  continue  the  agreed  Govern- 
ment price  after  January  1,  1919.  Conditions  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  did  not,  however,  warrant  any  such  action,  and  on  De- 
cember 31  the  price  agreement  with  the  quicksilver  industry  came 

to  an  end. 

Tin. 

Although  the  United  States  is  the  largest  consumer  of  tin  in  the 
world ;  as  in  the  case  of  rubber,  nitrates,  and  several  other  essentials, 
it  is  dependent  almost  wholly  upon  foreign  sources  for  its  supply. 
The  shipping  situation  of  1917-18  threatened  our  supplies  of  pig  tin 
and  as  early  as  May,  1917,  it  was  announced  at  a  meeting  of  the  Gen- 

^The  freeing  of  the  American  market  from  the  domination  of  Spanish  and  Italian 
Imports  adTaneed  qolckailyer  prices  to  $283  per  flask  by  February,  1916.  Indeed,  prices 
became  so  high  that  explosive  producers  found  It  almost  impossible  to  fill  their  orders 
for  foreign  countries.  It  was  not  until  the  American  contractors  had  induced  the 
British  Ooremment  to  raise  their  embargo  on  quicksilver  exports  to  the  United  States 
that  a  recession  in  the  American  market  occurred. 

'The  total  quantity  of  quicksilver  taken  under  this  agreement  was  equal  to  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  domestic  and  imported  supply. 
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eral  Munitions  Board  that  there  was  an  actual  shortage.  Indeed, 
the  supply  of  tin  in  the  United  States  continued  insufficient  through- 
out the  entire  period  of  American  belligerency,  and  the  Food 
Administration  at  all  times  was  compelled  to  keep  under  control  the 
use  of  tin  plate  in  the  canning  industry.  On  October  21,  1917,  the 
War  Industries  Board,  at  the  request  of  the  food  authorities,  fixed 
the  price  of  tin  plate  at  $7.75  per  box,  a  figure  which  was  about 
one-half  the  current  market  price.^ 

Although  it  was  evident  from  the  very  beginning  that  a  strict 
control  would  have  to  be  exercised,  not  only  over  the  American  supply 
but  also  over  such  tin  as  was  needed  by  our  Allies,  it  was  not  until 
the  late  summer  of  1918  that  any  definite  action  was  taken  toward 
the  pooling  of  all  purchases.  The  machinery  for  such  a  centraliza- 
tion of  purchases  was  an  interallied  tin  executive  set  up  in  London 
to  control  and  direct  all  purchases  of  pig  tin  for  the  participating 
countries.  Buying  agents  were  appointed  in  the  various  producing 
countries  and  import  licenses  into  the  United  States  were  granted 
only  for  such  tin  as  was  purchased  through  these  agents.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1918,  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  at  the  request 
of  the  War  Industries  Board,  assumed  charge  of  the  importation 
and  distribution  within  the  United  States.  This  organization  then 
was  made  the  sole  consignee  for  all  tin  imported  into  the  United 
States  and  "  was  to  receive  and  pay  at  the  source  of  supply  for  all 
tin  allocated  to  the  United  States  by  the  interallied  executive.''  Such 
tin,  in  turn,  was  to  be  distributed  at  cost  only  to  consumers,  jobbers, 
and  dealers  in  the  United  States,  who  held  purchasing  licenses 
issued  by  the  War  Industries  Board.* 

In  December,  1918,  the  War  Industries  Board  notified  the  trade 
that  the  interallied  tin  executive  had  allocated  10,169  tons  of  tin 
to  the  United  States,  and  that  this  metal  would  be  distributed  to 
those  who  held  War  Industries  Board  licenses  at  a  price  of  72^  cents 
a  pound  ex  dock  New  York  City.  These  prices  were  to  remain  in 
force  during  December,  1918,  and  January,  1919.  Regulations  were 
enacted  relative  to  the  amount  which  could  be  purchased,  and  the 
profits. of  dealers  who  resold  to  ultimate  consumers  were  fixed  at 
definite  levels.* 

The  international  tin-purchasing  agreement  was  canceled  on 
December  12,  1918,  but  limitations  as  to  imports  were  retained  until 

»  See  Minutes  of  War  InduRtrles  Board.  Oct.  31,  1917. 

*  The  War  Industries  Board  put  the  consumers  of  tin  under  a  license  so  that  whateTff 
supply  was  available  might  be  distributed  for  essential  uses  only.  In  applying  for  a 
license  applicants  had  to  state  not  only  how  the  tin  desired  was  to  be  used  but  also 
when  and  where  it  was  to  be  used. 

*  Dealers  who  sold  in  lots  of  5  tons  or  over  were  allowed  to  make  sales  to  consumers 
or  Jobbers  holding  purchasing  licenses  at  a  maximum  gross  profit  at  24  per  cent;  wbile 
those  who  sold  in  lots  of  less  than  5  tons  were  allowed  a  profit  of  5  per  cent.  Ctn- 
Burners  were  allowed  to  purchase  only  a  fixed  maximum  amount  of  tin,  and  this  was  haic^ 
on  their  consumption  for  the  first  10  months  of  1918. 
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the  amount  allocated  to  the  United  States  had  been  distributed. 

Indeed,  the  restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  tin  are  still  in  force 

(July  15.  1919),  although  the  War  Trade  Board  has  announced  that 

on  August  1  the  distribution  of  the  metal  will  once  more  become 

free.^ 

Platinum. 

The  necessity  of  having  a  sufficient  supply  of  platinum  in  the 
United  States  for  war  purposes  led  in  July,  1917,  to  an  order  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  effect  that  all  platinum  whidi 
passed  into  the  United  States  mints  should  be  withheld  from  com- 
mercial uses.  But  this  order  did  not  lead  to  the  accumulation  of 
sufficient  supplies  and  it  was  followed  on  February  23,  1918,  by  a 
Government  requisition  which  covered  the  supplies  and  output  of  the 
14  largest  smelting,  refining,  and  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
country.  On  May  1  a  further  requisition  order,  effective  until  Juno 
30,  was  issued,  while  on  July  1,  an  order  which  covered  the  supplies 
of  90  per  cent  of  the  firms  doing  business  in  platinum  and  kindred 
nietak  was  put  into  effect  for  the  remainder  of  1918.  The  supplies 
thus  requisitioned  were  collected  at  the  United  States  assay  office  at 
New  York  and  in  the  plants  of  the  large  refiners,  and  later  allo- 
cated to  consumers  at  the  order  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

Since  virtually  the  entire  platinum  supply  was  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  Government,  some  arrangement  was 
necessary  relative  to  the  prices  to  be  paid  to  original  holders  of  the 
requisitioned  metals.  The  figure  agreed  upon  which  was  later  made 
the  market  price  was  $105  per  Troy  ounce  for  pure  platinum  *  and 
this  price  remained  in  effect  until  December  1. 

Cotton  Textiles. 

The  early  need  for  regul^ian. — One  of  the  several  bodies  created 
as  a  part  of  the  Greneral  Munitions  Board  to  supervise  the  purchasing 
of  the  necessary  war  materials  •  was  the  committee  on  supplies,  for- 
mally appointed  in  February,  1917,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Julius  Bosenwald.  Among  the  many  commodities  with  which  this 
committee  dealt  were  cotton  and  cotton  fabrics,  great  quantities  of 
which  were  being  asked  for  by  the  various  Government  departments. 
Even  in  these  early  days,  when  there  was  no  definite  policy  as  to  the 
size  of  the  Army,  and  consequently  no  idea  as  to  its  prospective 
demands,  the  question  of  prices — those  of  cotton  and  cotton  fabrics 

^  A  complete  review  of  the  tin  sltnation  In  the  Tnited  StateA  durinfc  the  period  1913 
to  1918  will  be  found  in  War  Industries  Board  Price  BuUetin  No.  34,  "Ferroalloys, 
Nonferrous  and  Rare  Metals/*  by  H.  R.  Aldrlch  and  Jacob  Schmuckler. 

'Tbe  price  fixed  for  pure  palladlnm  was  |185  per  Troy  onnce  and  for  pure  Iridium 
$175  per  Troy  onnce. 

'  See  p.  200  of  the  present  volume. 
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among  others — ^played  a  significant  part  in  the  committee's  delibera- 
tions. Thus,  on  April  7, 1917,  a  complaint  was  registered  at  a  meeting 
of  the  mimitions  board  to  the  effect  that  difficulty  was  being  experi- 
enced with  the  producers  of  raw  cotton,  and  that  a  meeting  would  be 
held  with  representatives  of  the  industry  relative  to  the  fixing  of  a 
price.*    Shortly  afterwards  *  it  was — 

pointed  out  that  cotton  was  costing  the  Government  *  *  *  a  great  deal 
more  than  necessary;  because  of  the  fact  that  cotton  on  which  bids  were 
♦  '  •    •    being  based  was  extremely  high.    •    ♦     ♦ 

and  on  the  same  day  the  chairman  of  the  munitions  board  asked  for 
the  right  to  discuss  with  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  the  subject  of  prices,  and  to  state  to  the  chairman  that 
the  discussion  had  led  to  serious  recommendations  as  to  limiting  the 
prices  of  cotton.* 

To  assist  the  committee  on  supplies,  both  in  the  issuance  of  clear- 
ances and  priorities  and  in  the  coordination  of  governmental  re- 
quirements, a  cotton  goods  committee,  made  up  of  members  of  the 
trade,  was  appointed  in  May,  1917.  This  body  imdertook  to  recom- 
mend to  the  cotton  trade  "  fair "  prices  for  a  number  of  fabrics 
especially  needed  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  these  prices  served 
as  a  guide  to  government  purchasing  agents  in  placing  contracts.^ 
This  mode  of  price  fixing,  though  embryonic  in  form,  seems  to  have 
been  quite  successful  and  the  prices  recommended  by  the  cotton 
goods  committee  were  accepted  by  influential  manufacturers.  Its 
activities  resulted,  no  doubt,  in  considerable  saving  to  the  govern- 
ment. But  evidence  appears  that  a  large  part  of  this  saving  was 
realized  at  the  expense  of  the  purchasing  public,  and  while  those 
cotton  fabrics  used  in  quantity  by  the  various  war  agencies  were  as 
a  whole  rising  but  slightly '  the  prices  of  textiles  which  played  little 
part  in  military  and  naval  consumption  continued  a  steady  upward 
trend.     Thus,  for  example,  the  prices  of  ginghams  and  print  cloths, 

^  Minutes  of  the  GeDeral  Munitions  Board  for  Apr.  7,  1917. 
*Ibld.,  minutes,  Apr.  18,  1917. 

*  Raw  cotton  at  this  time  was  selling  for  about  20  cents  a  pound,  a  price  about  50 
per  cent  higher  than  the  averaffe  for  the  12  months  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
(see  table  of  prices  on  p.  589),  and  cotton  fabrics  In  general  had  reached  a  level  approxi- 
mately 70  per  cent  aboye  that  of  the  prewar  year.  Hie  price  of  the  chief  staple  cotton 
product — sheeting — had  advanced  80  per  cent  above  the  191. VI 4  average. 

*  Among  others,  cotton  duck  was  an  important  item,  the  price  of  which  was  fixed.  The 
fair  prices  recommended  on  these  fabrics  are  published  in  W.  I.  B.  Price  Bulletin  No.  23. 

■  In  several  cases  such  as  duck,  uniform  cloth,  etc.,  the  Government  price  actually 
fell  during  the  latter  half  of  1917  (see  table  below).  This  may  be  explained  in  part 
by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  cotton  cloths  bought  in  the  early  months  of  the  war  were 
purchased  in  a  highly  competitive  market  in  which  an  individual  Government  department 
had  to  meet  not  only  the  competition  of  the  purchasing  public  and  the  Allies  but  &lM 
the  competition  of  other  Government  departments.  The  coordination  of  purchases  which 
followed  the  creation  of  the  cotton  committee  undoubtedly  was  an  Important  factor 
which  led  to  the  lowering  of  prices  in  the  several  instances  when  a  decrease  was  noted. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  in  no  known  Instance  did  the  price  of  those  cotton  gooda 
the  bulk  of  which  was  consumed  by  the  general  public,  decrease  during  the  last  six 
month  of  1917. 
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in  the  months  Jiily  to  December,  advanced  approximately  50  per  cent 
as  compared  with  the  prewar  level.  In  the  same  period,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  price  of  denim,  tremendous  quantities  of  which  were 
used  by  the  Army  and  Navy,  rose  but  85  per  cent  as  compared  to 
the  average  level  of  1913-14,  while  standard  United  States  Army 
duck  sold  at  a  price  in  December,  1917,  which,  reduced  to  relative 
terms  on  a  prewar  base,  was  but  27  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the 
preceding  July.^ 


1  The  appended  tables  depict  the  price  situation  in.  the  cotton  industry  durin^r  1917. 
The  GoTemment  prices  of  the  fabrics  used  in  quantities  by  the  United  States  Army  and 
Nayy  remained  relatively  stable.  The  Army  price  of  hosiery  fell  quite  steadily  during 
the  last  five  months  of  1917,  while  the  market  price  for  the  consuming  public  continued 
to  rise,  and  cotton  denim  prices  paid  by  the  Oovemment  were  at  all  times  lower  than 
(be  market  prices  paid  by  the  general  public. 

UNIFORM  CLOTH,  OLIVE  DRAB,  USED  BY  ARMY. 
[Base  price,  10.125  per  yard.] 


Xsmiacy.. 
Fcbraarv. 
Mardi..'.. 
Ai 


June. 


July 

Aognst 

September. 


10.3297 
.3230 
.3121 


10.2911 
.2878 
.2803 
.2870 
.2882 
.3010 
.3114 
.3275 
.3426 


October 

SO. 3154 

November 

.3218 

December 

.3074 

Quarters: 

First 

Second • 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 

.3216 
.3149 
.3182 

1918 


10.3551 
.3410 
.3010 

.2894 
.2921 
.3272 
;3324 
.3103 


DUCK,  SHELTER  TENT. 
[Base  price,  10.2033.] 


Janaaiy... 
Febfuary., 
Maich..... 
April 

»T 

June 

JnJy 

Angiist.... 
September 


SO.  2200 

90.3200 

.2560 

.3200 

.2550 

.3200 

.2700 

.3200 

.2850 

.3200 

.3460 

.3200 

.3450 

.3200 

.3460 

.3200 

.3460 

.4150 

October. . . 
November. 
December. 
Quarters: 

First.. 

Second 

Third.. 

Fourth 
Year 


SO.  3200 
.3200 
.3200 

.2433 
.3000 
.3450 
.3200 
.3021 


SO.  4150 
.4150 
.4150 

.3200 
.3200 
.3517 
.4150 
.3517 


GINGHAM,  26i-INCH,  57  BY  50,  6.5  YARD. 
[Base  price,  S0.0609  per  yard.] 


1013 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

JannarV , .     - 

SO.  0613 
.0625 
.0636 
.0625 
.0625 
.0625 
.0626 
.0625 
.0588 
.0613 
.0613 
.0613 

.0621 
.0625 
.0613 
.0613 
.0618 

SO.  0613 
.0613 
.0600 
.0600 
.0600 
.0600 
.0600 
.0588 
.0688 
.0588 
.0688 
.0588 

.0600 
.0600 
.0592 
.0688 
.0697 

SO.  0588 
.0688 
.0588 
.0588 
.0588 
.0588 
.0588 
.0588 
.0588 
.0588 
.0625 
.06^5 

.0588 
.0688 
.0588 
.0613 
.0594 

SO.  0650 
.0700 
.0700 
.0760 
.0760 
.0750 
.0750 
.0750 
.0750 
.0750 
.0788 
.0838 

.0683 
.0750 
.0750 
.0792 
.0744 

SO.  0838 
.0838 
.0875 
.0925 
.0975 
.1025 
.1260 
.1250 
.1388 
.1388 
.1438 
.1525 

.0660 
.0975 
.1296 
.1450 
.1143 

SO.  1561 

.1713 

March... '.".'.'.'. 

.1713 

April....     

.1713 

M^::: : :::: 

.1713 

Jam          - 

.1713 

July....     

.1713 

Aqgnst....    

.1815 

September 

.1900 

oSSvT :;::: 

.1900 

.1000 

Deoembar.    

.1900 

Qnarters: 

Pint       -..•.•-*-•• ....••• 

.1662 

Seoflod.     

.1713 

Third  .     

.1800 

Fourth      

.1000 

Year '.'. 

.1771 
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The  "  fair  price ''  decision  of  the  cotton  goods  committee,  however, 
did  not  entirely  solve  even  the  price  problems  of  the  United  States 
Government.  Difficulty  was  being  experienced,  especially  by  the 
Navy,  in  securing  sufficient  supplies  at  reasonable  prices.  This  was 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  cotton  canvas,  where  it  was  becoming 
impossible  to  secure  favorable  bids.* 

Footnote  contiDued  from  p.  205. 

.    PRINT  CLOTHS,  39-INCH,  72  BY  76,  4.25  YARD. 

[Base  price,  10.0648  per  yard.] 


1913 


January ,    10 

February 

ICarch 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Quarters: 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 


.0650 
.0637 
.0686 
.0600 
.0575 
.0594 
.0587 
.0587 
.0625 
.0662 
.0700 
.0675 

.0637 
.0500 
.0600 
.0679 
.0626 


1914 

1915 

1916 

to.  0676 

SO.  0500 

SO.  0600 

.0669 

.0512 

.0612 

.0662 

.0500 

.0612 

.0662 

.0531 

.0662 

.0625 

.0562 

.0700 

.0660 

.0525 

.0687 

.0625 

.0500 

.0687 

.0625 

.0506 

.0712 

.0550 

.0512 

.0800 

.0512 

.0587 

.0675 

.0500 

.0575 

.0962 

.0600 

.0575 

.0975 

.0609 

.0604 

.0608 

.0646 

.0539 

.0683 

.0600 

.0506 

.0733 

.0504 

.0579 

.0937 

.0605 

.0532 

.0740 

1917 


90.0025 
.0937 
.0937 
.1000 
.1050 
.1225 
.1325 
.1275 
.1250 
.1325 
.1400 
.1500 

.0833 
.1092 
.1283 
.1408 
.1179 


DENIM  USED  BY  ARMY,  BLUE,  28-INCH,  8-OUNCE  TWILL  (3A). 

{ Base  price,  S0.1413  per  yard .] 


1918 


S0l1487 
.ISSO 
.1817 
.21SS 
.2100 


.2250 
.2SiO 
.1«7 
.1987 
.1987 

.un 

.168 
.2167 
.2112 
.192S 
.1957 


January.. 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

lune 

July 


1017 


1918 


SO.  2954 


AuRUst SO.  2363 

September I       .2772 


.3500 
.3460 
.3460 
.3389 
.3351 
.3316 
.3327 


Fourth. 
Year... 


1917 


October S0.2858 

November i       .2875 

December ,       .2864 

Quarters:  | 

First > 

Second I 

Third 2568 


.2866 
.2746 


1918 


SO. 3282 
.3327 
.3313 

.3231 
.3423 


.332S 


DUCK,  STANDARD  UNITED  STATES  ARMY,  FIRSTS,  28HNCH,  8-OUNCE. 

[Base  price,  S0.16M  per  yard.] 


1917 


January S0.2000 

February 20OO 

March 2125 

April '       .2500 

Mav 2600 

June 2750 

July 3000 

August 3000 

September .3000 


1918 


SO.  3425 
.3425 
.3425 
.3425 
.3425 
.3425 
.3350 
.3350 
.3350 


October. . . 

November. 

December. 

Quarters: 
First.. 
Second 
Third.. 
Fourth 
Year... 


1917 


SO.  3000 
.3425 
.3425 

.2042 
.2583 
.3000 

.3283 
.2727 


1918 


SO.  3350 
.3ti5 
.3425 

.3425 
.3135 

.3350 
.3400 
.3400 


>  In  some  cases  it  wns  impossible  to  sret  Any  bids  at  all.     See  minutes  of  War  Industries 
Board,  Nov.  17,  1917. 
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Conditions  became  such,  in  fact,  that  the  Navy  was  compelled  to 
call  upon  the  War  Industries  Board  for  aid,  and  suggested  that  the 
matter  of  fixing  a  price  for  canvas  be  given  consideration.^ 

Accordingly,  the  canvas  situation  was  taken  in  hand  and  sales  of 
certain  constructions  were  restricted  to  the  Government.  In  taking 
over  the  output  of  these  cloths  the  price  of  one  grade  was  reduced 
from  60^  cents  to  46^  cents  per  yard,  while  the  price  of  another 
T^hich  had  remained  unchanged  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn 
was  increased  from  30  cents  to  34.25  cents  per  yard.  But  the  Grov- 
enunent  consumption  of  cottons  kept  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
and  the  tremendous  demand  was  reflected  in  an  inflated  runaway 
market.  By  March,  1918,  fabric  values  reached  a  point  146  per  cent 
above  the  prewar  level  and  52  per  cent  above  the  current  level  of 
commodities  in  general.  It  was  soon  realized  by  Government  officials 
and  the  trade  that  the  situation  would  have  to  be  remedied. 

The  jmoe-fixing  committee  <md  the  cotton  industry. — On  May  26, 
1918,  seven  days  after  the  creation  of  the  price-fixing  committee,  the 
cotton  industry  met,  at  their  own  request,  with  the  price-fixing  com- 
mittee "for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  the  cotton  textile  market."  The  problem  from  the  first  was 
exceedingly  complex.  Unlike  the  situation  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  the  price  of  the  basic  raw  material  had  not  been  fixed.  It 
was  the  contention  of  the  textile  industry  that  the  price  of  raw 
cotton  would  have  to  be  fixed,  before  an  equitable  basis  for  regu- 
lating cotton-product  prices  could  be  inaugurated.  They  claimed 
that  tlie  market  price  of  raw  cotton  was  the  most  important  of  all 
the  factors  which  determined  the  price  of  their  product,  and  that 
with  an  uncontrolled  market  for  that  commodity  no  equitable  price 
for  cotton  textiles  could  be  established  for  any  extended  period  of 
time.  All  that  was  needed,  in  their  opinion,  was  the  fixing  of  raw- 
cotton  prices  and  the  fixing  of  a  differential  above  such  prices  for 
the  various  types  of  products,  as  in  the  case  of  iron  and  steel.^ 

The  price-fixing  committee,  however,  felt  that  raw-cotton  prices 
could  not  be  fixed.  They  believed,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  control 
of  finished  cloth  would  automatically  be  reflected  in  the  price  of  raw 
cotton.  This  question  of  raw  cotton  was  ever  present  throughout 
the  meetings  of  the  cotton  industry  with  the  price-fixing  committee, 
even  to  the  very  last.  In  fact,  it  was  largely  because  of  this  very 
difficulty  that  the  fixing  of  cotton-fabric  prices  was  delayed  until 
more  than  three  months  after  the  first  meeting  in  March.  It  should 
be  added  parenthetically  that  the  problem  of  securing  proper  cost 

'Paymarter  McGowan.  In  a  letter  to  the  War  Industries  Board  in  November,  1917, 
■tited :  "  It  will  be  possible  to  control  the  industry  and  make  the  best  distribution  of 
Govemment  orders  if  the  prices  are  authoritatively  fixed." 

'  Minutes  of  price  flzin^  committee.  May  26,  1918. 
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data  which  CQuld  be  used  in  determining  a  price  also  caused  some 
difficulty,  since  neither  the  price-fixing  committee  nor  the  industry 
had  information  sufficient  for  reaching  reliable  conclusions.  Dur- 
ing meetings  held  in  April  and  May  the  same  difficulties  were  dis- 
cussed *  with  no  apparent  result,  while  conditions  grew  rapidly  more 
acute.* 

The  -fixing  of  cotton  textile  'prices. — Finally,  on  June  21,  1918,  aa 
agreement,  based  on  the  joint  findings,  was  made  between  the  com- 
mittees representing  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  trade, 
whereby  base  prices  were  fixed  on  four  different  classes  of  cotton 
goods,  effective  for  deliveries  after  July  1.  These  prices  were  to 
serve  as  a  general  basis  for  the  fixing  of  all  staple-cloth  prices,  and 
a  complete  schedule  for  all  fabrics,  based  on  a  margin  of  profits 
similar  to  that  allowed  on  the  four  fabrics  used  as  samples,  was  to 
follow.  A  30-cent  price  basis  for  raw  cotton  was  used  in  determin- 
ing these  prices,  and  Army  duck,  sheeting,  drills,  and  print  cloths 
were  used  as  standards.  Prices  agreed  upon  were  to  be  net  to  all 
customers,  both  civilian  and  Grovemment. 

It  was  realized  that  the  prices  fixed  would  yield  a  liberal  profit 
for  the  better  equipped  and  organized  mills,  but,  after  all,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  price  fixing  committee  were  attained.     The  cost  of  cotton 

^  The  basis  to  be  used  in  the  determination  of  return  upon  inyestment  waB  a  fkietor 
which  made  the  settlement  of  cotton-goods  prices  no  simple  task.  The  attitude  of  the 
cotton  Industry  in  this  connection  is  well  presented  la  the  appended  resolution  passed 
by  two  of  the  leading  cotton  manufacturers*  associations  at  a  convention  held  May  3, 
1918 :  "  Resolved  further.  That  the  prosperity  of  industrial  America  is  essential  to  tbe 
financing  of  the  war,  and  that  any  plan  for  price  fixing  or  other  control  should  rest 
upon  the  basis  of  such  a  return  on  capital  invested  as  will  continue  to  yield  the  neces- 
sary taxes  and  to  provide  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  bonds  required/* 

'  It  appears  that  the  Question  of  price  fixing  having  been  raised,  business  In  the 
various  lines  of  textiles  to  a  large  extent  halted,  and  Inquiries  of  all  sorts  were  niade 
as  to  how  both  old  and  new  contracts  were  to  be  executed.  It  finally  became  neceMary. 
in  fact,  pending  the  actual  fixing  of  prices,  to  make  assurances  to  the  trade  as  to  the 
policies  to  be  followed  by  the  price  fixing  committee,  and  on  June  Othe  foUowing  was 
announced : 

"  In  order  to  establish  a  basis  for  a  prospective  price  agreement  •  •  •  the  fol- 
lowing tentative  plan  was  outlined  to  be  operative  if  the  pending  negotiations  for  a 
price  agreement  are  concluded : 

"  On  all  bona  fide  sales  made  on  or  before  June  8,  1918,  for  delivei7  previous  to  Jui> 
1.  1919,  prices  to  remain  as  shown  in  sales. 

"  On  all  sales  made  after  June  8,  1918,  for  delivery  subsequent  to  Sept.  80,  1918,  the 
prices  are  to  be  subject  to  revision  to  accord  with  the  prices  agreed  upon  by  the  price 
fixing  committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board  in  conference  with  the  war  service  com- 
mittee, etc. 

"  On  all  sales  made  for  delivery  after  Jan.  1,  1919,  the  prices  agreed  upon  •  •  * 
are  to  be  the  prices  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  sales  may  have  been  made  previous 
to  June  8,  1918. 

'*  It  is  understood  that  all  prices  for  so-called  spring  (1919)  business  will  be  subject 
to  such  revision. 

"  The  plan  contemplates  that  manufacturers'  prices  on  staples  shall  be  on  the  iame» 
basis  of  cost  and  profit  to  the  Government  and  to  their  usual  civilian  outlets.  It  is 
further  expected  that  manufacturers  will  agree  to  devote  a  uniformly  large  proportion 
of  their  productive  capacity  to  making  staples.'* 

The  last  statement  proved  of  considerable  concern  to  many  producers  in  later  months, 
and  many  manufacturers  refused  at  times  new  civilian  orders,  fearing  a  sudden  goYem- 
mental  demand.     (See  Textile  World  Journal,  Sept.  2,  1918,  p.  105.) 
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textiles  to  the  Government,  to  be  sure,  was  increased  by  a  small  per- 
centage, but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cost  to  the  civilian  population  was 
considerably  lowered.^ 

The  question  was  raised,  to  be  sure,  as  to  the  practicability  of  a 
price  even  lower  than  that  fixed.  Indications  are,  however,  that  the 
cotton  trade  objected  to  too  drastic  a  cut  in  the  price  of  their  goods, 
not  only  because  of  their  own  interests  but  also  because  of  the  effect 
upon  the  distributors  of  their  products.  They  felt  that  since  cotton 
fabrics  go  through  several  hands  before  reaching  the  consumer,  a 
severe  cut  in  price  would  affect  the  inventory  of  the  holders  of  such 
stocks.  Moreover,  they  felt  that  a  price  which  was  set  too  low  would 
cat  the  production  of  many  of  the  fabrics  which  the  Government 
needed. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  prices  fixed  on  certain  cloths 
were  arrived  at  in  a  manner  different  from  that  which  characterized 
the  fixing  of  prices  for  other  commodities  up  to  that  time.  There 
was  a  decided  absence  of  cost  data.  Several  requests  had  been  made 
for  such  data,  but  the  representatives  of  the  industry  claimed  that 
the  time  required  for  their  collection  and  compilation  would  be  too 
long  to  make  them  available  for  immediate  use.  Moreover,  they 
believed  it  would  delay  the  starting  up  of  the  industry  which  had 
already  lagged  because  of  the  uncertainty  over  the  prices  to  be 
fixed.  There  was  wanted,  in  reality,  an  emergency  price  to  be 
changed  at  a  later  date,  and  this  the  agreed  price  was.  Indeed,  the 
price-fixing  committee  felt  it  necessary  publicly  to  state  that  its 
action  in  the  instance  of  cotton  products  was  ^'  not  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  procedure  '^  and  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  its 
negotiations  with  the  industry  would  be  continued  without  change. 
The  prices  fixed  were  later  to  be  revised  for  sales  made  during  the 
period  October  1  to  December  81,  or  for  such  other  period  as  might 
appear  desirable  at  iHie  time.* 

The  working  out  of  the  differentials  for  the  various  kinds  of 
fabrics  was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  made  up  of  representa- 

^An  Idea  of  the  effect  of  the  Government  fixed  price  is  gained  from  a  comparison  of 
the  old  and  new  prices  of  the  cloths  npon  which  prices  were  fixed.  The  market  price 
of  print  cloth  was  lowered  from  $1.08  to  $1.05  per  pound  to  $0.78  to  |0.85  per  pound. 
A  statement  in  the  Textile  World  on  June  29,  1918,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  price  of 
''Fruit  of  the  Loom,*'  a  popular  construction  of  prtnt  cloths,  was  fixed  at  18i  cents  per 
7ard»  while  the  lowest  price  quoted  prior  to  price  fixing  had  been  30  cents,  ^nck 
prices — although  placed  a  little  above  the  level  at  which  the  Government  formerly  made 
its  purchases — ^were  made  15  to  25  cents  lower  per  pound  than  the  prevailing  civilian 
prlcos,  while  sheeting  and  drills  also  showed  marked  reductions. 

*The  price-fixing  committee  had  a  small  amount  of  cost  data  which  it  bad  secured 
Independently.  Their  validity  at  many  points  was  denied  by  the  trade,  however.  These 
fipiKs  showed  a  prewar  profit  for  the  cotton  industry  of  about  15  per  cent  as  against 
a  war  profit  of  25  to  30  per  cent.  Several  representatives  of  the  cotton  industry  Justi- 
fied BDch  profits  on  the  basis  of  the  tax  situation.  (See  minutes  of  price-fixing  com- 
mittee, June  21»  1918.) 
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tives  of  the  trade,  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  War  Industries 
Board.  It  was  the  function  of  this  committee  to  submit  prices  for 
a  large  number  of  representative  fabrics  based  upon  a  retnm  on 
the  capital  investment  of  the  average  cotton  manufacturing  plant 
equal  to  that  allowed  for  the  four  types  of  cloth  which  had  been 
selected  as  the  basic  staples.'  The  idea  was  to  compile  a  list  of 
fabric  prices  so  thoroughly  representative  that  it  would  be  com- 
paratively simple  for  the  industry  itself  to  fix  prices  of  cloths  vary- 
ing slightly  in  construction  in  harmony  with  the  published  prices. 

Criticism  of  prices  to  be  fixed  in  this  way  was,  of  course,  bound 
to  occur  in  many  instances.  A  committee  of  textile  experts  was 
therefore  appointed  to  act  as  arbiters  in  those  cases  where  objection 
was  raised  against  the  prices  at  which  the  variants  from  standards 
were  being  sold,  and  the  price  agreed  upon  between  this  committee 
and  the  trade  was  to  be  made  officially  one  of  the  fixed  prices.  The 
price-fixing  committee,  however,  remained  the  court  of  last  resort, 
and  in  this  body  lay  the  right  to  make  a  final  decision  whenever  the 
trade  and  the  committee  of  experts  failed  in  reaching  an  agreement 

The  prices  agreed  upon  affected  only  the  sales  by  the  various  mills 
manufacturing  cotton  products.  No  attempt  was  made  to  fix  the 
price  of  the  middleman  or  retailer,  since  the  price-fixing  committee 
trusted  that  those  members  of  the  trade  would  see  to  it  that  their 
prices  were  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  prices  of  the  producers.* 

At  later  meetings  with. the  price-fixing  committee,  the  cotton  manu- 
facturers protested  as  unfair  the  lax  manner  by  which  price  fixing 
was  extended  over  the  various  middlemen  and  distributors.  They 
suggested  the  licensing  of  brokers  and  middlemen,  but  were  told  that 
the  price-fixing  committee  had  no  authority  for  such  action. 

The  policy  of  the  price-fixing  committee  appears  to  have  been  con- 
sistently to  deal  only  with  the  manufacturers  themselves.  Even  early 
in  September,  when  the  wholesale  dry  goods  trade  wanted  to  fii  a 
maximum  price  for  the  distribution  of  cotton  fabrics,  they  were  told 
that  the  matter  would  be  left  to  their  own  care.    The  Cotton  Con- 


^  The  price-flzlDg  committee  from  time  to  time  approved  prices  on  cotton  products  as 
determined  by  a  committee  of  tlie  trade  and  the  textile  experts.  Announcements  of 
agreed  prices  were  made  July  1,  25 ;  Aug,  7.  0,  14.  16,  22,  30 ;  Sept.  3,  5.  25 ;  Oct  IT. 
28 ;  Nov.  4,  8,  and  0,  respectively. 

*It  was  felt  that  the  request  of  the  President  that  the  distributors  of  cotton  goods, 
namely,  manufacturers  of  ready-to-wear  clothes,  as  well  as  all  dealers  in  cotton  fabrics, 
regulate  their  profits  so  as  to  give  the  consumer  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  In 
price  (see  price-fixing  committee's  announcement  to  the  press,  July  8)  would  result  in  & 
lowered  price  all  along  the  line  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Whether  such  was  really 
the  case  appears  doubtful.  To  wit,  the  following  extract  from  an  editorial  in  the 
Textile  World  Journal  of  June  29,  1018 :  "  Trice  fixing  on  cotton  goods  for  the  benefit 
of  the  trade  and  the  protection  of  the  ultimate  consumer  goes  a  long  way,  but  unless 
the  retailer,  too,  is  curbed,  it  will  stiU  fall  short.  In  a  Fifth  Avenue  store  |1.15  was 
charged  for  a  gingham  that  was  sold  elsewhere  on  the  avenue  for  $0.50.  Shortly  after 
this  comparison  was  made  the  first  store  marked  its  goods  as  a  bargain  al  $0.75, 
reduced  from  |1.15.** 
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verters'  Association,  indeed,  limited  the  profit  to  be  realized  from 
converting  those  fabrics  on  which  prices  had  been  fixed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  this  action  was  quite  of  their  own  volition  and  without 
reference  to  any  activities  of  the  price-fixing  committee. 

Cotton  yam  prices. — ^Among  the  many  cotton  products,  the  price 
of  which  was  to  be  fixed  by  the  above-mentioned  committee  of  the 
trade  and  the  War  Industries  Board,  appointed  for  the  determining 
of  equitable  prices,  was  cotton  yam.  On  August  14,  a  set  of  differ- 
entials based  on  the  prices  fixed  on  June  21  was  announced  to  the 
trade.  The  prices  determined  were  based  upon  the  length  of  the 
cotton  staple  used  in  specific  yarns,  thereby  making  the  price  depend 
entirely  on  the  character  of  the  cotton  employed.  Such  a  policy 
appears  to  have  been  contrary  to  the  general  practices  of  the  trade, 
since  cotton  yams  are  usually  sold  indirectly  through  commission 
houses.  Sellers  usually  have  little  intimate  knowledge  either  of  the 
grade  or  the  length  of  the  cotton  employed  in  spinning.  It  is  with 
the  spinners  that  this  information  generally  lies.  Moreover,  the 
cotton  spinners,  whose  profits  are  the  first  to  be  affected  by  a  change 
in  raw  cotton  prices,  were  experiencing  the  results  of  a  rising  raw- 
cotton  price.  The  situation  appears  to  have  caused  considerable  con- 
sternation in  the  spinning  branch  of  the  cotton  industry,  and  for 
many  weeks  the  business  is  said  to  have  been  completely  halted.^ 

The  proposed  price  revision, — ^As  October  1  approached,  the 
question  of  revising  cotton-goods  prices  arose,  and  the  cotton  trade 
began  meeting  once  more  with  the  price-fixing  committee.  But  again 
the  identical  problems  of  the  preceding  June  presented  themselves. 
Thus,  in  early  September  little  was  accomplished  toward  price  re- 
vision, because  the  same  lack  of  cost  information  held  up  negotia- 
tions. Indeed,  "  the  failure  of  a  large  number  of  cotton  mills  to 
submit  their  cost  sheets  "  resulted  in  the  postponing  of  any  revision 
until  November  16.*  The  question  of  fixing  raw-cotton  prices  arose, 
as  m  former  days,  of  course,  and  played  its  part  in  occasioning  the 
delay  of  a  revision.  Talk  of  governmental  price  fixing  was  rife  at 
the  time,  and  a  committee  had  already  been  appointed  to  look  into 

*The  Textile  World,  in  an  editorial,  of  Aug.  17,  1018,  summed  up  the  situation  as 
follows : 

'"The  more  the  program  of  price  fixing  is  developed  in  the  textile  trade  the  greater 
Be«>iD  to  be  the  confoslon  and  uncertainty  that  arise.  The  latest  instance  of  this 
character  is  the  announcement  from  Washington  concerning  regulated  prices  on  cotton 
jrarna  *  *  *.  The  yam-selUng  market  is  in  a  state  of  chaos  and  unable  to  deter- 
mine how  to  proceed.*' 

I^ter,  on  Sept.  7,  this  same  paper  stated  that — 

'*The  cottoD-yarn  trade  is  still  worrying  along  in  a  period  of  adjustment  to  tho 
WW  conditions  laid  down  by  the  price  regulations.     ***** 

KelatiTe  to  the  price  of  raw  cotton,  It  said : 

'*The  recent  sharp  advances  in  cotton  prices  have  again  emphasized  the  fallacy  of 
tl>e  effort  to  fix  yam  prices  as  long  as  the  raw  material  remains  unchecked." 

'Bee  public  announcement  of  price-ilzing  committee,  Sept.  26,  1918. 
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the  matter ;  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  await  the  results  of  their 
investigation  before  making  a  final  decision  regarding  cotton-goods 
prices. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  firms  to  submit  data  on  production  costs  to  warrant 
further  action  by  the  price-fixing  committee,  and  on  November  8, 
accordingly,  the  representatives  of  the  trade  were  called  in  for 
further  consultation.  The  cost  records  evidently  convinced  the 
price-fixing  committee  that  the  prices  of  cotton  goods,  even  as  fixed 
under  the  July  arrangement,  were  too  high,^  and  it  was  their  opinion 
that  a  lower  price,  especially  on  denims  and  several  other  types  of 
cloth,  should  be  inaugurated  for  the  period  to  follow  November  16. 

^  The  prlce-flxlng  committee  contended  that  in  order  to  place  other  fabrics  on  a  ptrlty 
with  cotton  sheeting,  which  was  used  as  the  basis  for  price  determination,  prices  shookl 
be  flzed  so  as  to  allow  a  25  per  cent  return  on  plant  investment.  This  profit  was  being 
exceeded  in  (heir  opinion,  and  as  proof  of  thlfi  fact  they  submitted  the  following  Ogaret 
(minutes  of  price-flxing  committee,  Nov.  8,  1918)  : 

TIian-TAED    SHBBTINO     COSTS. 

InTestment  cost : 

Fixed  cost  per  spindle $57 

Working  capital  required 13 

Total  Investment 50 

Per  pound 
Conversion  cost :  of  sheetlBg. 

Raw  cotton  used  in  sheeting $0.38 

Cost  of  spinning  and  weaving .095 

Twenty  per  cent  additional  labor  cost  allowed .OM 

Selling  cost .025 

Total  conversion  cost .52 

Price  fixed  f.  o.  b.  mill,  $0.60  per  pound,  leaving  a  profit  of  $0.08  per  pound.  The 
average  spindle  consumes  150  pounds  of  cotton  per  y<>ar,  and,  on  a  basis  of  $0.08  profit 
per  pound,  there  results  a  yearly  profit  of  $12  or  25  per  cent  on  the  capital  investDtent 
per  spindle. 

DSNIll    COSTS. 

Investment  cost : 

Fixed  cost  per  spindle $55 

Working  capital  required M 

Total  investment 75 

Per  pound 
Conversion  cost :  of  denim. 

Raw  cotton  (allowing  for  10  per  cent  shrinkage)  at  $0.32  per  pound $0.36 

Cost  of  spinning  and  weaving .17 

Twenty  per  cent  additional  labor  cost  allowed .035 

Selling  cost .  025 

Total  conversion  cost .59 

To  place  denim  on  a  parity  with  3-yard  sheeting.  1.  e.,  the  realization  of  a  25  per  cent 
return  on  investment,  with  an  estimated  consumption  of  250  pounds  of  cotton  per  spindle 
per  year,  $0.08  per  pound  should  be  added  to  the  ascertained  cost  of  production.  This 
would  net  a  return  of  $20  per  spindle  per  year,  or  a  return  of  approximately  26  per 
cent  on  a  spindle  investment  of  $75,  and  would  make  the  selling  price  of  denim  $0.67 
per  pound.     The  then  existing  price,  however,  was  $0.80. 

The  validity  of  these  data  was  denied  by  several  members  of  the  trade,  principally 
because  of  the  omission  of  any  allowance  for  investment  in  buildings,  and  the  divergency 
in  costs  in  southern  mills  as  compared  with  northern  mills. 
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The  price  of  raw  cotton,  incidentally,  had  not  yet  been  fixed,  and 
ostensibly  fearing  a  rise  in  price,  the  cotton  trade  objected  to  any 
decrease  in  the  prevailing  schedule  of  prices.  In  fact,  they  went  to 
the  extent  of  suggesting  that  the  prices  then  in  force  be  continued 
until  January  1.  And,  in  spite  of  opinion  to  the  contrary,  especially 
on  the  part  of  several  members,  this  suggestion  of  the  cotton  trade 
was  put  into  practical  operation.  The  prices  in  force  on  November 
8  were  continued  imtil  January  1, 1919,  but  not  without  considerable 
reservation.  Indeed,  for  the  first  time  the  price-fixing  committee 
emphasized  in  a  public  statement  that  the  prices  in  force  were  maxima 
and  that  both  the  Government  and  the  public  were  allowed  to  pur- 
chase as  much  below  these  prices  as  possible.  Further,  the  price- 
fixing  committee  went  so  far  as  to  disclaim  responsibility  for  their 
fairness. 

Then  came  the  armistice  with  its  wake  of  cancellations  and  the 
general  disorganization  of  the  cotton  industry  and  the  question  as 
to  the  advisability  of  discontinuing  price  control.  The  cessation  of 
control  appears  to  have  been  advocated  by  many,  both  within  and 
without  governmental  circles,  but  the  preponderance  of  opinion  lay 
m  the  direction  of  its  continuance.  There  was,  for  example,  the 
question  of  the  behavior  of  the  market  with  the  opening  of  the 
international  trade  routes,  especially  in  view  of  the  foreign  demand 
for  raw  cotton,  the  export  of  which  had  been  held  in  check  for  almost 
a  year.  Moreover,  the  possibility  of  complications  over  contracts 
made  under  the  maximum  price  agreement  was  another  deterrent, 
and  the  fixed  price  agreement  continued  until  January  1,  when  it 
automatically  ceased  by  limitation. 

Swrwmary, — ^The  extraordinary  inflation  resulting  because  of  the 
taking  from  the  market  by  the  War  Department,  and  the  Navy,  of 
the  major  portion  of  available  cotton  textiles,  threw  the  cotton  indus- 
try virtually  into  disorganization  by  the  spring  and  early  summer 
of  1918.  The  market  had  become  dangerously  inflated,  to  the  extent, 
indeed  that  the  Government  was  compelled  to  commandeer  prac- 
tically all  its  textile  supplies  in  order  that  it  might  secure  them  at 
fair  prices.  The  consequent  result,  of  course,  was  the  unwillingness 
of  the  industry  to  sell  to  the  Government,  and  in  early  summer 
price  fixing  was  inaugurated. 

The  absence  of  cost  data,  and  the  question  of  raw-cotton  prices, 
were  considerable  factors  which  made  difficult  an  equitable  method  of 
price  fixing,  and  even  at  the  very  end  of  the  period  of  price  agree- 
ments, there  remained  obstacles  of  considerable  moment. 

Whether  the  results  attained  were  as  beneficial  as  they  might  have 
been  under  a  system  of  strict  limitation  of  profits  to  the  prewar 
level,  it  is  not  with  the  scope  of  this  study  to  determine.     The 
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prices  of  cotton  manufactures,  in  spite  of  price  fixing,  remained 
at  points  vai7ing  from  64  to  87  per  cent  above  the  level  of  ccMn- 
niodities  in  general  during  the  latter  half  of  1918^  while  raw  cotton, 
which  was  uncontrolled,  advanced  at  no  time  during  this  period 
more  than  61  per  cent  above  the  general  price  level.  That  the  price 
(situation  was  considerably  alleviated  by  the  fixing  of  cotton  prod- 
ucts prices,  however,  can  not  be 
denied,  and  not  only  did  the 
price  of  several  individual  types 
of  fabrics  decrease,  but,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  accompanying 
chart,  the  price  level  for  the 
entire  group  of  cotton  manu- 
factures fell  appreciably. 

CJOTTON    LiNTEBS. 

Even  in  November,  1916,  five 
months  before  the  United  State;? 
declared  war,  the  price  of  cot- 
ton linters  had  reached  insecure 
heights.  The  allied  demands 
for  explosives  were  fast  taking 
the  available  supply  and  the 
year  1916  closed  with  the  price 
of  munition  linters  at  7.75  cents 
per  pound,  or  278  per  cent  above 
its  prewar  level  of  2.5  cents.* 
With  the  American  entrance 
into  the  war,  the  acuteness  of 
the  situation  was  considerablv 
emphasized. 

The  requirements  for  muni- 
tions purposes  increased  the  de- 
mand for  linters  to  a  very  con- 
siderable degree,  and  ways  were  sought  for  increasing  production 
to  an  extent  commensurate  with  this  demand.  One  means  of  enlarg- 
ing the  output  was  the  closer  cutting  at  the  oil  mills,  thereby  taking 
u  larger  proportion  of  the  linters  from  the  seed.  This,  of  course, 
lessened  the  quality  of  the  linters,  but  the  low  grades  were  found 
just  as  satisfactory  for  munition  making  as  the  higher. 

The  oil  mills  then,  in  1915,  began  to  cut  the  cotton  seed  much 
closer  than  had  been  customary,  and  increased  the  output  of  linters 

1  See  "  Prices  of  Cotton  and  Cotton  Products/'  by  James  H.  Rogers  (War  Indostrlfs 
Board  Price  BuUetin  No.  23),  for  a  complete  series  of  cotton  linter  prices  from  Janttai7» 
1913,  to  December,  1918. 


Weighted  index  number  of  wholesale 
prices. — Short  staple  cotton,  upland 
middling,  New  York  ;  Short  staple  cotton 
yarns,  average  of  five  series  ;  Short  staple 
cotton  manufactiircH  (except  yaruHi. 
average  of  19  series.— By  months,  Janu- 
ary, 1913,  to  December,  1918.  (Average 
quoted  prices,  July,  1913,  to  June, 
1914—100.) 
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per  ton  of  cotton  for  the  year  1915-16  approximately  50  per  cent 
above  that  of  the  preceding  year.^  The  increased  output  per  ton 
of  cotton  was  reflected  in  the  available  supply  of  cotton  linters  and 
the  crop  year  1916-17  witnessed  a  production  of  1,331,000  bales, 
which  meant  a  100  per  cent  growth  in  output  when  compared  with 
the  year  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War.^ 

Even  this  extraordinary  increase  in  the  available  supply,  how- 
ever, neither  stabilized  the  price  level  of  cotton  linters  nor  met  the 
ever-growing  needs  for  munitions  purposes.  Thus,  in  the  crop  year 
1915-16,  despite  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  our  linter  output  had 
been  reduced  by  increasing  the  quantity  cut  from  tiie  seed  to  106 
pounds  per  ton  of  cotton,  as  contrasted  with  71  pounds  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  average  price  rose  to  5.9  cents  per  pound  as  against 
1.9  cents  per  pounds  for  the  crop  year  1914-15.  In  1916-17,  with  a 
linter  cut  increased  to  149  pounds,  the  average  price  increased  to 
6.8  cents.' 


^The  effect  of  close  cuttlnsr  upon  the  output  of  linters  per  ton  of  cotton  is  made  more 
eTident  from  the  following  table  taken  from  bulletin  on  "Cotton  and  Cotton  Products." 


Year. 

Average 
pounds  of 
linters  cut 

per  ton. 

m»-i3 

1019-14 

64 

68 

71 

106 

149 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

133 

'In  the  apjiended  table  are  given  the  figures  for  the  production  of  cotton  linters  from  1912  to  1918  as  com- 
piled by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Census.  The  effect  of  close  cutting,  especially  upon  the  supply  of 
eotton linters  available  for  monitions,  is  most  significant . 

PniuctUmofeoUon  linters  in  the  United  States. 


Crop  years. 

Bales  of 
500  pounds. 

1912-13 

610,000 
639,000 
857,000 
931,000 
1,331,000 
l,12(i,000 

1913-14 

1914-15 

191S-16. 

1916-17 

1917-18 

*The  price  of  linters  from  1912  to  1917  as  presented  in  Bulletin  30,  follows: 


Crop  years. 

Weighted 
average 

price  per 
pound. 

1912-13 

Cents. 
2.6 
2.3 
1.5 
5.9 
6.8 

1913-14 

1914-15 

191&-16 

1916-17 

125547* — ^^ 


-20 
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The  entrance  ot  the  Unitea  States  into  the  war  witnessed  a  short- 
age of  cotton  linters,  in  spite  of  the  doubling  of  our  production  in 
five  years.  Indeed,  the  first  duty  which  faced  the  cotton  and  cotton 
linters  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board  which  was  organized 
on  April  4,  1918,  was  the  investigation  of  the  cotton-linter  situation 
and  the  determination  of  the  seriousness  of  the  cotton-linter  shortage. 

Accordingly,  the  entire  field  of  cotton  linter  production  was  sur- 
veyed, and  the  prospects  of  an  acute  shortage  of  supplies  made  clear. 
The  investigation  indicated  that  the  average  annual  production  of 
linters  in  the  five  years  preceding  1918  was  less  than  one-half  of  the 
prospective  requirements  for  1919.*  While  there  was  no  shortage 
of  linters  at  the  moment,  the  approach  of  a  shortage  seemed  inevit* 
able  since  the  Government  was  at  the  point  of  completing  a  num- 
ber of  new  powder  plants  which  would  soon  double  the  linter  re- 
quirements. Moreover,  it  was  found  that  there  were  being  produced 
some  10  to  12  grades  of  linters,  and  that  a  large  part  of  our  output 
was  going  into  the  manufacture  of  mattresses,  felts,  etc 

Government  control  of  the  linter  crop, — ^The  inunediate  need,  then, 
was  the  stimulation  of  linter  output,  and  with  this  in  view,  cotton- 
seed crushers  were  required  to  increase  the  cut  of  linters.  After 
May  2,  1918,  at  the  order  of  the  War  Industries  Board  the  oil  mills 
were  required  to  "  cut  clean  mill  run  linters  known  as  munition  type  " 
exclusively.  Moreover,  crushers  were  compelled  to  cut  a  minimum  of 
145  pounds  of  linters  per  ton  of  seed  crushed.  And  for  the  period 
May  2, 1918,  to  July  31,  1919,  these  linters  were  to  be  sold  to  no  one 
other  than  the  United  States  Grovernment,  which  agreed  to  take  over 
the  supply  produced  from  the  1918-19  crop  at  a  price  of  $4.67  per 
hundredweight  f .  o.  b.  points  of  production.* 

This,  of  course,  meant  that  the  many  industries  which  normally 
used  cotton  linters  would  be  deprived  of  their  supply.  But  it 
appears  that  they  underwent  no  hardship,  for  the  War  Industries 
Board  had  thoroughly  surveyed  the  situation  and  had  found  that 
there  was  available  a  sufficiently  large  supply  of  cotton  mill  waste, 
hull  fiber,  and  wood  pulp  which  could  well  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  cotton  lintei*s  in  the  normal  linter-consuming  plant. 

The  cotton  linter  pool, — When  the  supply  of  cotton  linters  had 
been  brought  under  control  and  the  price  stabilized,  there  still  re- 

*  Final  report  of  cotton  and  cotton  linters  section,  War  Industries  Board,  1018. 

*  This  price,  0.058  cents  lower  than  the  price  of  August,  1917,  the  last  month  for  which 
authoritative  price  quotations  can  he  secured,  was  ratified  hy  the  price  fixing  committee 
and  made  effectiye  May  2,  1918. 

Several  months  later,  on  July  8,  1918,  the  price  fixing  committee  set  a  maxlman 
price  of  $6.83  per  liundredweight  for  the  bleaching  of  linters.  This  price,  however,  is 
view  of  the  large  bleaching  capacity  of  the  country  and  the  ever-present  competitloDi 
appears  never  to  have  been  effective.  Indeed,  it  is  believed  that  contract  prices  were 
appreciably  lower  than  the  maximum  allowed.  The  fixed  price  expired  by  limitation  oa 
Oct.  31,  1918. 
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mained  the  problem  of  its  distribution.  There  was  not  only  the 
need  of  linters  for  our  own  consumption,  but  also  the  constant 
demands  of  the  allied  governments  which  were  largely  dependent 
upon  us.  An  organization  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  Allied 
Governments  to  supervise  distribution  was  therefore  created,  and 
"The  Cotton  Linter  Pool "  came  into  being.* 

This  body,  the  guiding  spirit  of  which  was  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  Army,  provided  for  the  securing  of  linters 
at  uniform  prices  for  the  various  members  and  had  as  its  purchasing 
agent  the  Du  Pont  American  Industries  (Inc.),  to  whom  was  allowed 
26  cents  for  each  bale  of  linters  purchased  for  the  "  Pool."  *  It  appears 
that  ample  supplies  of  linters  were  obtained  during  the  summer  and 
autunm  of  1918.  With  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  however,  the 
Government  needs  automatically  ceased.  But  there  still  remained 
the  obligation  of  continuing  the  purchase  of  linters.  The  fulfill- 
ment of  this  responsibility  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Ordnance 
Department. 

Restrictions  as  to  the  cutting  of  linters  were  no  longer  necessary, 
and  crushers  were  not  required  to  cut  the  minimum  of  145  pounds  of 
linters  per  ton  of  seed  as  liad  been  decreed  on  May  2.  Crushers  im- 
mediately began,  therefore,  to  resume  cutting  the  longer  linters 
which  could  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mattresses  and  like  com- 
modities, and  for  which  they  could  secure  a  higher  return. 

Among  the  tasks  facing  the  Ordnance  Department  was  the  dispo- 
sition of  linters  on  hand  which  had  cost  approximately  $20,000,000, 
and  attempts  to  dispose  of  this  surplus  resulted  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment receiving  bids  for  small  quantities  for  which  a  price  averag- 
ing less  than  2  cents  per  pound  was  offered.  Finally,  on  May  24, 
1919,  the  War  Department  announced  the  sale  of  700,000  bales  of 
cotton  linters  for  approximately  $15,000,000,  one  of  the  largest  single 
transactions  in  cotton  fiber  ever  consummated  in  the  history  of  the 
cotton  industry. 

^AmoDg  the  participants  in  this  pool  were  the  United  States  Government,  represented  by 
the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  Army,  the  Canadian,  French,  British,  ItaUan.  and  Belgian 
Goremments,  manufacturers  of  explosives  having  United  States  or  Allied  Government 
coDtracts  for  powder  or  guncotton,  and."  manufacturers  of  absorbent  cotton  or  other  sup- 
pliei,  Qsing  cotton  linters,  having  United  States  or  Allied  Government  or  Red  Cross 
contracts." 

'The  final  report  of  the  cotton  and  cotton  linters  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
oiiunerates  in  part  the  functions  of  the  linter  pool  and  the  system  of  division  of  powers, 
aa  follows : 

The  United  States  Ordnance  Department  had  Jurisdiction  over  (1)  the  production  and 
sdmalation  of  linter  production;  (2)  requisitioning  or  commandeering  stocks;  (3)  all 
fiotncing,  either  as  to  production  or  purchases;  and  (4)  disputes  arising  between  pur* 
chasing  agency  and  producers. 

The  cotton  and  cotton  linters  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board  had  Jurisdiction  ovei 
(1)  allocations  of  supply;  (2)  storaging  and  warehousing;  (3)  rules  pertaining  to  linter 
Quuiofactnre ;  and  (4)  reports  and  records  of  stocks,  production,  requirements,  etc. 

The  ezpeoBM.  of  tbe  pool  were  prorated  among  the  members. 
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The  mattress  linter  pool. — Althougli  virtually  the  entire  supply 
of  linters  went  into  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  there  apparently 
remained  an  appreciable  governmental  -and  Red  Cross  demand  fw 
linters  for  mattresses  for  hospital  uses.  The  production  of  linters 
for  such  purposes  had  been  prohibited  on  May  2,  1918,  but  there 
still  remained  a  supply  of  mattress  linters  which  had  been  produced 
prior  to  that  date.  In  order  to  meet  the  war  demands  for  these 
linters,  therefore,  the  "  Mattress  Linter  Pool "  was  formed  and  a5  in 
the  case  of  munition  linters,  the  Du  Pont  American  Industries 
(Inc.),  was  appointed  purchasing  agent  "with  instructions  to  buy 
all  mattress  linters  available  from  production  prior  to  May  2, 1918."* 
Pains  were  taken  to  insure  the  obtaining  of  the  greatest  supply  pos- 
sible, and  regulations  were  drawn  up  which  prohibited  "  the  use  or 
sale  of  mattress  linters  by  or  to  any  individual,  firm,  or  organization, 
other  than  the  Mattress  Linter  Pool."  This,  of  course,  made  such 
supplies  as  were  existent  of  little  or  no  immediate  value  to  the 
holders  thereof  and  naturally  the  result  was  a  desire  to  sell  to  the 
only  permissible  customer.  Provisions,  however,  were  necessary  as 
to  the  price  of  linters  under  this  arrangement.  Accordingly,  a  basic 
price  on  three  sample  types  of  linters  was  determined  by  agreement 
and  the  Du  Pont  Co.  was  instructed  to  buy  at  the  figure  fixed  for  all 
supplies  voluntarily  offered.* 

It  is  estimated  that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  mattress  linters  in 
•existence  were  purchased  by  the  Mattress  Pool.^ 

On  the  day  following  the  signing  of  the  armistice  all  restrictions 
relative  to  the  use  of  mattress  linters  were  removed."  It  was  neces- 
sary, however,  to  give  the  industry  an  opportunity  to  get  its  breath 
after  so  sudden  a  change,  and  provision  was  made  to  continue  the 
buying  of  mattress  linters  until  November  23,  from  anybody  who 
wished  to  sell.*  An  arrangement  was  also  made  whereby  those 
mattress  manufacturers  who  had  voluntarily  sold  their  linters  at  the 
agreed  prices  might  buy  back  at  the  same  figure  the  supplies  turned 
over  to  the  Government. 


»  Report  of  cotton  and  cotton   lintei-R  Bectlon,  Ibid. 

«  Three  grades  of  linters,  designated  as  "  A,"  "  B."  and  -  C,"  were  used  as  samples  and 
a  figure  of  10  centH,  7  cents,  and  5.6  cents  f.  o.  b.  points  of  location,  respectively,  was 
agreed  upon  as  the  price  to  he  paid.  All  linters  below  grade  "  C  "  were  to  be  conslderwl 
munition  linters  and  were  to  sell  at  $4.67  per  hundredweight  (see  p.  703). 

"Report  of  cotton  and  cotton  linters  section,  Ibid. 

There  were  many  holders  of  mattress  linters  who  were  unwilling  to  sell  their  suppltci 
at  the  agreed  prices,  and  in  such  cases  the  Ordnance  Department  was  to  exercise  its  com- 
mandeering powers.  This  method  of  securing  supplies  gave  the  owner  opportunity  to 
establish   the  actual   value   of   the  commodity. 

*  Later  the  Ordnance  Department,  in  order  to  protect  the  producers  of  mattress  linters. 
agreed  to  take  over  any  surplus  of  mattress  linters  up  to  150,000  bales  which  might  be 
on  hand  on  July  1,  1919,  at  a  price  of  8  cents,  7.5  cents,  and  5  cents  for  the  three  grades 
"  A,"  "  B,"  and  "  C,"  respectively. 
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A  glance  at  the  accompanying  chart  will  give  an  idea  of  the  sta- 
bilizing effects  of  governmental  action  upon  the  price  of  cotton  lin- 
ters.  Its  price  level  appears-to  be  subject  to  violent  fluctuations  even 
in  peace  times  and  at  no  time  during  the  entire  six-year  period,  1 913 
to  1918,  did  munition  linter 
prices  remain  unchanged  for 
more  than  a  few  months  at  a 
time.  Moreover,  so  far  as 
available  statistics  show,  dur- 
ing  no  month  from  September, 
1915,  to  May,  1918— the  month 
of  governmental  price  fixing — 
was  the  price  of  linters  as  low 
as  that  fixed  by  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board. 

Wool. 

The  large  consumption  of 
wool  in  the  United  States  has 
made  it  necessary  for  the 
American  woolen  industry  to 
be  at^  all  times  dependent  in 
large  part  upon  foreign  im- 
ports. Indeed,  the  propor- 
tion of  domestic  wool  which 
in  the  prewar  years  went  into 
the  manufacture  of  woolens 
and  worsteds  never  amounted 
to  more  than  two-thirds  of  our 
total  consumption,  while  in 
many  instances  it  comprised 
slightly  more  than  one-half. 
With  the  stimulation  of  the 
industry  in  1915,  brought 
about  by  the  allied  demand  for 
woolen  products,  the  propor- 
tion of  our  total  consumption 
supplied  by  domestic  raw  wools 
fell  off  until,  before  the  year 
,^  ended,  our  imports  played  a  more  important  part  in  our  woolen 
industry  than  did  the  home  clip.  The  fpreign  wools  used  in  the 
United  States  in  1916  amounted  to  534,828,022  pounds  as  against 
288,490,000  pounds  of  domestic  wools — a  ratio  of  2  to  1. 


Relative  prices. — Cotton  linters,  grade  D, 
cut  180—175  pounds  per  ton. — By  months, 
January,  1913,  to  December,  1918.  (Aver- 
age quoted  prices,  July,  1913,  to  Juno. 
1914—100.) 
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The  acute  shipping  situation  of  1917  and  the  shutting  off  of  sup- 
plies from  Australia/  which  had  been  our  most  important  source  of 
raw  wool  in  the  two  preceding  years,  cut  the  imports  for  1917  down 
to  a  little  more  than  372,000,000  pounds.  The  consumption  for  the 
year  likewise  fell,  and  the  industry  in  1917  used  164,000,000  pounds 
less  wool  than  in  1916.  But  the  large  requirements  of  the  Army  soon 
increased  the  demand  again,  and  the  first  half  of  1918  witnessed  a 
consumption  equal  to  two-thirds  of  that  of  the  previous  year,  and 
almost  as  large  as  the  total  for  the  year  preceding  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  War.  Although  the  imports  were  fairly  large  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1918,  they  were  not  commensurate  with  the 
demands.  The  result,  then,  was  a  decrease  in  stocks  which  on  June 
30,  1918,  amounted  to  494,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  or  91,000,000 
pounds  less  than  at  the  same  date  in  1917. 

It  is  apparent  that  under  such  conditions  the  prices  of  wool  could 
not  remain  immune  from  manipulation.  Indeed,  shortly  after  the 
declaration  of  war  they  began  to  rise  so  that  by  the  end  of  1914  they 
were  20  per  cent  above  their  prewar  level.  Then  came  the  demands 
of  the  various  allied  powers  for  woolen  goods,  especially  for  military 
purposes,  and  1915  and  1916  witnessed  an  extraordinary  rise.  At  the 
end  of  the  latter  year  raw  wool  sold  for  just  twice  its  1913-14  price.' 
Then  came  the  cutting  off  of  the  Australian  supply,*  and  the  Ameri- 
can entrance  into  the  war. 

The  American  declaration  of  war  had  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
woolen  trade.  Before  the  year  1917  was  half  over  prices  rose  to  a 
point  225  per  cent  above  the  peace-time  average.  Dealers  bought  far 
into  the  future  and  speculation  was  rampant. 

The  approach  to  regulation, — ^Many  members  of  the  woolen  in- 
dustry, however,  foresaw  the  disorganization  which  followed  the 


^  During  1915  and  1010  Australia  furnished  approximately  25  por  cent  of  the  wool  !m- 
ported  into  the  United  States.  In  Noyember,  1916,  the  British  Government  purchased  the 
Australian  production  of  wool  for  the  period  of  the  war  and  one  year  thereafter.  This,  of 
course,  had  an  important  effect  upon  the  receipts  during  1017  and  Imports  from  Australia 
for  that  year  fell  to  7,000,000  pounds,  as  against  115,000,000  pounds  in  the  preceding  year. 
Arrangemonts  which  were  later  made  with  the  British  Qovernment  Increased  the  1918  re- 
ceipts from  Australia  a  considerable  degree. 

*  Ohio  three-eighths  blood,  unwashed  wool,  sold  in  December,  1916,  for  49  cents  a  poiin<l, 
as  compared  with  38}  cents  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  average  price  for  the  12 
months  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war  had  been  $0.42369.  Similarly,  territory  combing, 
one-half  blood,  sold  at  the  end  of  1916  for  $1,003  per  pound,  as  against  73.8  cents  in 
January  and  $0.5228  in  the  prewar  year.  Imported  wools,  also,  felt  the  effects  of  the  war 
needs  for  cloth,  although  the  rise  in  their  price  was  not  qulteequal  to  that  of  the  domes- 
tic product. 

*  The  cutting  off  of  the  Australian  supply,  which  had  been  mentioned  above,  may  be  said 
to  have  had  a  greater  effect  upon  the  price  of  raw  wool  than  any  other  single  factor  other 
than  the  military  needs  of  our  Army.  Not  only  did  the  British  purchase  of  the  Australlao 
clip  actually  cut  down  our  potential  supply,  but  these  wools  were  especially  desirable  for 
American  manufacture  because  of  their  fine  quality.  Wools  of  similar  quality  could  not 
be  duplicated  in  any  other  foreign  market,  and  the  psychological  effect  of  this  loss  upon  the 
trade  was  of  great  consequence.  During  the  four  months  following  the  taking  over  of  the 
Australian  supply  by  Great  Britain,  domestic  wool  prices  rose  40  per  cent,  as  compared  to 
the  prewar  basis. 
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American  entrance  into  the  war.  Indeed,  on  April  10,  1917,  four 
days  after  the  declaration  of  war,  the  textile  alliance  notified  the 
general  munitions  board  that  there  would  not  be  enough  cloth  in 
the  country  to  meet  both  the 
requirements  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  civilian  needs.^  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the 
general  munitions  board  did 
not  realize  the  significance  of 
the  warning,  and  the  matter 
was  turned  over  to  its  com- 
mittee on  supplies  ^^with  the 
understanding  that  if  necessary 
the  board  would  suggest  to  the 
Council  of  National  Defense 
that  it  arrange  with  the  British 
Government  to  remove  the  em- 
bargo" then  existing  on  wool. 
There  followed  an  offer  on  the 
part  of  the  various  brokers  in 
the  important  markets  to  turn 
over  to  the  Government, such 
stocks  of  wool  as  they  had  on 
hand  at  a  price  equal  to  that  in 
effect  on  April  2.^  Although 
several  members  of  the  board 
nrged  acceptance  of  the  offer, 
ignorance  of  the  military  re- 
quirements and  the  fear  that 
governmental  action  would  fur- 
ther disturb  an  already  unstable 
market  led  to  its  rejection.'  Moreover,  it  was  felt  that  the  acceptance 
of  the  offer  and  the  resultant  low  price  to  the  military  authori- 
ties would  result  in  raising  the  price  of  other  wools  to  manufacturers. 
The  War  Department  apparently  was  not  fearful,  and  believed  that 
its  requiremeiits  could  be  met* 

^MlDutes  of  the  general  munttlona  board,  Apr.  10,  1917. 

*lir.  J.  Rosenwald,  who  headed  the  committee  In  charge  of  wool  supplies,  when  asked 
to  report  the  result  of  his  conference  with  the  wool  dealers,  Informed  the  general  muni- 
tions board  that  *'  The  brokers  In  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  had  agreed  to  hold 
meh  wool  as  they  (then)  had  on  hand  for  the  use  of  the  Government,  and  that  a  price 
equal  to  that  in  effect  on  April  2  for  raw  wool  had  been  decided  upon."  (Cf.  Minutes  of 
Keneral  munitions  board,  Apr.  11,  1917.) 

'Minutes,  loc  cit. 

*  The  following  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  ihe  general  munitions  board 
on  April  13,  1917,  sums  up  the  point  of  ylew  of  the  military  authorities  on  the  question  of 
wool :  *'  Col.  Hodgson  reported  that  •  *  •  had  advised  him  that  orders  had  been  placed 
(or  articles  requiring  wool,  so  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  holding  the  wool  recently 
offered  by  woolen  brokers.  Col.  Hodgson  further  stated  that  the  feeling  at  the  Qnarter- 
Bsster's  Department  seemed  to  be  that  there  was  no  apprehension  as  to  wool  at  this 
time." 
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It  had  apparently  also  been  the  belief  of  the  Quartermaster  De- 
partment that  it  could  obtain  a  better  price  at  a  later  date,  but  in- 
stead the  wool  market  continued  upward.  Finally,  in  July  it  be- 
came evident  to  those  in  charge  of  supplies  that  it  would  be  advis- 
able for  the  Government  to  accumulate  a  stock  of  raw  wool,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  under  the  -comniittee  on  supplies  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  to  buy  wool  for  the  Quartermaster 
Corps.  When  this  committee  came  on  the  market  it  found  condi- 
tions quite  the  reverse  from  what  had  been  expected.  Wool  prices 
had  gone  up  in  spite  of  the  Government's  refusal  to  accept  the  offer 
made  by  the  trade  in  the  preceding  April,  and  the  prices  of  July 
30,  relative  to  the  prewar  basis,  were  over  100  per  cent  higher  than 
those  of  April  2.* 

The  abnormal  speculation  in  woolens  virtually  came  to  an  end  in 
the  summer  of  1917,  and  relatively  little  happened  to  the  price  of 
raw  wool  during  the  succeeding  fall  and  winter.  By  October,  how- 
ever, the  Quartermaster  General,  as  well  as  the  committee  on  wool 
supply,  began  to  doubt  the  sufficiency  of  the  existing  wool  supply 
and  the  advisability  of  letting  the  wool  market  follow  its  own  un- 
regulated coui-se.  Indeed,  in  late  October,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  wool  supply  advised  the  War  Industries  Board  that  some 
sort  of  governmental  action  ought  to  be  .taken  in  order  to  conti-ol 
the  situation.*  This  was  followed,  also,  by  a  letter  from  the  Quar- 
termaster General  in  which  the  possibility  of  the  Government's  pur- 
chasing the  entire  wool  clip  of  the  country  was  suggested.*  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  board,  however,  that  such  action  was  inadvis- 
able and  so  the  Quartermaster  General  was  informed.* 

Here,  once  more,  the  fact  that  the  authorities  concerned  with  wool 
did  not  know  the  full  Army  needs  was  a  controlling  factor.  In  their 
judgment,  supplies  were  adequate,  and  to  substantiate  their  belief 
they  made  the  statement  that  the  bulk  of  the  manufacturers  had 
covered  their  wool  requirements  for  all  Government  contracts  calling 
for  deliveries  up  to  June,  1918.     After  that  date,  in  their  judgment 

*  This  situaUon  evldenUy  was  disappointing  to  the  purchasing  authorities  and  tliej 
bought  only  a  relatively  small  amount  of  wool.  It  was  not  known  by  the  GoTemment  pur- 
chasers either  what  the  size  of  our  Army  was  to  he  or  what  its  needs  would  amount  to. 
Accordlnglyf  they  purchased  but  little  in  the  domesUc  market  and  began  negotiating  witb 
Great  Britain  for  the  purchase  of  Australian  wools,  which,  if  obtainable,  would  have  been 
Available  at  a  price  much  lower  than  that  of  the  American  product.  This  was  protmblf 
viewed  as  an  Initial  step  in  breaking  the  domestic  prlce<  but  since  this  wool,  which  was 
Anally  purchased  in  October,  did  not  arrive  before  the  spring  of  1918,  when  the  price  of 
wool  had  boon  already  fixed  by  the  priee-flxing  committee,  the  purchase  was  never  effe^ 
tlve  in  lowering  the  Amerionn  price  level. 

^  Minutes  of  War  Industries  Board,  Oct.  11,  1917. 
'  Minutes  of  War  Industries  Board,  Nov.  15,  1917. 

*  In  late  November  a  third  suggestion  relative  to  the  cont^I  of  wool  was  made,  this 
time  by  the  committee  on  price  control  of  the  Philadelphia  Wool  and  Textile  AsaodS' 
tlon.  This  body  advocated  the  fixing  of  a  maximum  price  for  raw  wool,  but  their  propoisl, 
like  the  others,  did  not  receive  any  indorsement. 
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the  new  domestic  clip  and  imports  from  foreign  countries  would 
provide  a  sufficient  supply.* 

The  adopti^m  of  a  iregulatvoe  policy, — By  early  1918  the  need  for  a 
more  positive  program  became  clear.  The  Army  authorities,  through 
the  use  of  the  War  Trade  Board  import  restrictions,  had  already  se- 
cured an  option  on  all  foreign  wools  entering  the  United  States,* 
A  census  of  existing  stocks,  nevertheless,  showed  that  something 
more  than  the  control  of  the  imported  varieties  would  be  necessary 
if  the  Army  requirements  of  about  125,000,000  pounds  of  scoured 
wool  were  to  be  met.*  Evidence  of  shortage  had  already  been  pre- 
sented in  the  fact  that  the  Army  was  compelled  to  use  shoddy. 
Accordingly,  on  April  5,  1918,  the  War  Department  requested  the 
Boston  Wool  Trade  to  grant  to  the  Government  an  option  over 
the  existing  stocks  of  raw  wool.  The  trade  agreed,  and  promised 
also  to  buy  no  more  new  wool  from  the  growers  until  otherwise 
notified  by  the  authorities.  The  effect  of  this  action  was  soon 
reflected  in  the  attitude  of  the  Xvool  growers  whose  markets  had 
heen  automatically  cut  off.  It  appears  that  they  had  not  been  in- 
formed of  the  instructions  to  the  wool  dealers  regarding  the  cessa- 
tion of  purchases  and  it  was  their  impression  that  the  dealers  had 
stopped  buying  because  of  the  fear  of  governmental  price  fixing.* 
They  at  once  made  inquiries  of  the  War  Industries  Board  as  to  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  by  that  body,  but  evidently  they  received  no 
definite  assurance  as  to  just  what  was  to  be  done.  The  growers,  it 
seems,  feared  that  the  price  of  their  product  would  be  fixed  at  a  price 

^Jnst  what  the  attitude  of  the  War  Industries  Board  toward  the  wool  situation  was, 
Is  well  presented  by  the  following  extracts  from  a  memorandum  sent  to  the  Quarter- 
master General  on  Nov.  15.    Among  other  things.  It  said : 

"We  do  not  feel  the  urgency  at  this  time  of  taking  on  these  duties  (taking  over  of 
the  wool  dip)  for  the  following  reasons:  (1>  The  purchasing  of  wool  In  the  grease 
reqoires  very  expert  knowledge.  It  wotrid  be  necessary  to  engage  a  staff  of  these  buyers 
before  we  could  Intelligently  purchase  such  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  wool  as  the 
United  States  grows.  (2)  The  bulk  of  the  manufacturers  hare  covered  their  requirements 
OQ  the  Government  contracts  they  have  undertaken.  (3)  The  latest  figures,  dated,  Sept. 
30,  1917,  show  unsold  wool  In  Boston  equal  to  130,000,000  pounds.  To  this  we  can  add 
the  70,000.000  pounds  of  Australian  wool  and  about  10,000,000  pounds  of  East  India 
wool  released  by  the  British  Government  to  us  for  Government  requirements.  *  •  * 
We  can  figure  on  at  least  200,000,000  pounds  from  South  America  In  the  next  few 
numths.  The  Items  will  bring  the  total  to  over  400,000,000  pounds  available.  By  May 
tod  June  the  new  wool  clip  of  the  United  States  will  bo  coming  on  the  market.  This 
represents  another  270,000,000  or  280,000,000  pounds. 

"  We  may  feel  after  the  first  of  next  year  that  It  Is  necessary  to  take  some  action  on 
the  purchase  of  a  part  of  the  new  clip,  but  for  the  present,  owing  to  reasons  advanced 
above,  we  feol  that  It  Is  better  to  let  the  matter  rest  as  It  is.'* 

^On  Dec.  15,  1D17,  the  War  Trade  Board  bad  ruled  that  after  that  date  all  imported 
wools  would  be  subject  to  Government  option  at  a  price  equal  to  5  per  cent  less  than 
the  July  30,  1917,  price  In  Boston. 

>  A  oenauB  of  wool  stocks  made  In  early  1918  by  the  War  Department  disclosed  a  supply 
hi  the  hands  of  dealers  of  less  than  35,000,000  pounds,  scoured  basis. 

*A  statement  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  National  Wool  Growers*  Association 
it  the  first  meeting  of  the  price-fixing  committee  and  the  wool  growers  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  dealers  in  the  West  would  not  buy  wool  because  they  ft  ured  that  the  Government 
voold  fix  the  price  of  wool  at  a  figure  lower  than  the  current  markrt  figure. 
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relatively  lower  than  that  then  prevailing,  and  thought  it  desirable 
that  any  such  move  be  preceded  by  action  on  their  part.  They  there- 
fore asked  for  an  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  price-fixing  com- 
mittee, and  April  19,  1918,  they  offered  their  entire  clip  to  the  Goy- 
ernment  at  the  current  market  price.^  In  the  event  that  the  price- 
fixing  committee  was  unwilling  to  buy  the  clip,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  wool  growers  that  the  entire  situation  should  be  left  free  to  the 
unregulated  forces  of  the  market  Moreover,  they  believed  that  the 
governmental  authorities  ought  to  make  a  public  statement  to  that 
effect.  In  other  words,  the  wool  growers  wanted  the  price  fixing 
committee  publicly  to  commit  itself  to  the  policy  of  leaving  the 
American  wool  clip  untouched.  But  this  the  price-fixing  committee 
refused  to  do,  remarking  in  the  course  of  its  refusal  that  they  had 
no  authority  to  bind  the  Government  to  any  policy.* 

Negotiations  with  the  wool  growers  were  about  to  end  when  the 
representative  of  the  wool  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board  made 
the  statement  that  the  military  forces  would  require  the  whole  do- 
mestic clip,  and  suggested  that  the  Government  buy  it.*  Immedi- 
ately the  situation  was  changed,  and  from  that  moment  it  was  quite 
evident  that  the  United  States  Government  was  about  to  take  over 
the  1918  clip. 

With  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  wool  clip  settled,  it  re- 
mained to  fix  a  price  at  which  the  Government  would  take  wool  over. 
The  growers* insisted  upon  the  current  market  price,  which,  as  has 
already  been  said,  was  three  times  higher  than  the  1912-1914  level 
The  price-fixing  committee  refused  this  request,  and  reference  was 
made  to  the  British  purchase  price,  which  was  but  75  per  cent  above 
the  prewar  average,  to  substantiate  their  refusal.^  In  their  opinicm 
the  price  of  July  30, 1917,  was  a  fair  price  for  raw  wool,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  had  been  purchasing  imported 
wool  at  that  figure  during  the  preceding  four  months.  They  con- 
tended, furthermore,  that  the  April,  1918,  price  was  not  a  "fair 

1  This  offer  was  made,  however,  only  with  the  provlflion  that  the  OoTernment  bay  the 
entire  clip,  which  was  estimated  to  be  about  300,000,000  pounds.  The  market  price 
incidentally  was  at  the  time  about  three  times  the  prewar  average.  In  the  course  of  tbe 
discussion  between  the  growers*  representatives  and  tbe  membera  of  the  price-flzing  eom* 
mlttee  it  was  brought  out  that  the  price  aslced  for  the  clip  varied  from  45  to  80  cents  a 
pound,  depending  on  grades,  whereas  formerly  similar  wools  sold  from  5  to  20  cents. 

•  See  Minutes  of  price  fixing  committee,  Apr.  10,  1918. 

*  Mr.  Elliot  said :  "  Gentlemen,  the  Government  needa  will  require  all  of  the  cllpb  bo 
why  should  we  not  buy  it?  ** 

«It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection,  tbe  growers*  contention  that  the  tluB 
current  high  prices  were  necessary  to  keep  production  at  the  high  level  required  by  war 
needs.  And  this  theory  of  stimulating  production,  according  to  several  members,  also 
guided  the  price-fixing  committee  in  determining  upon  what  price  should  be  fixed  for  a 
given  commodity  (see  p.  242).  Id  the  Instance  of  wool,  however,  the  price-fixing  conunit- 
tee  seems  to  have  laid  aside  this  theory,  aa  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  of  tbe 
chairman :  '*  The  old  theory  that  the  high  price  stimulates  production  is  an  error.  One 
side  is  when  a  man  gets  a  certain  amount,  his  steam  power  gets  down  a  little  lower.  He 
doean't  work  as  many  days.  In  other  words,  it  isn't  exact  science  that  the  higher  price 
increases  production.** 
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market  price/^  since  it  was  not  established  under  normal  conditions, 
whereas  the  July,^1917,  figure  was  one  which  was  arrived  at  in  a 
market  where  Government  demands  played  little  or  no  part.* 

The  wool  growers,  however,  claimed  that  the  offer  of  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  allow  for  the  high  costs  of  producing  wool  and  refused 
to  accept  the  suggested  price.  The  dealers  from  the  various  large 
wool  markets  had  by  this  time  also  taken  up  their  case  with  the 
price  fixing  committee,  and  they,  too,  objected  to  the  July  30,  1917, 
price,  since  it  allowed  for  no  profit.  But  refusal  to  accept  the 
proffered  price  was  in  vain,  for  both  the  growers  and  dealers  were 
told  that  there  were  but  two  alternatives — ^first,  the  July  30,  1917, 
price ;  or  second,  the  conunandeering  of  the  entire  wool  supply  and 
the  determination  of  a  price  by  Board  of  Appraisers  of  the  War 
Department.*  The  former  alternative  was  accepted  and  on  April  23 
the  Government  agreed  to  take  over  the  raw  wool  then  in  the  hands 
of  dealers  atl  a  net  price  equal  to  that  of  July  30,  1917  ;•  while  an 
agreement  was  made  with  the  growers  whereby  the  Government  was 
given  a  prior  right  to  acquire  all  of  the  1918  wool  clip  or  "  any  por- 
tion thereof  that  it  might  require."*  The  remainder  was  to  be  sub- 
ject to  allocation  for  civilian  purposes  under  the  direction  of  the 
War  Industries  Board. 

To  the  War  Department  was  assigned  the  task  of  handling  the 
wool  supply,  although  the  machinery  for  purchasing  and  evaluating 
was  formed  by  the  price  fixing  committee,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  growers  and  dealers.  All  parties  desired  that  as  little  change 
as  possible  be  made  in  the  organization  of  the  woolen  industry.  The 
final  plans,  therefore,  provided  for  the  use  of  the  customary  channels 
of  distribution.    The  growers  were  to  consign  their  wool  to  dealers  ^ 

^  Tbe  legal  department  of  the  War  Industries  Board  had  interpreted  "  a  market  price  as 
one  establlsbed  under  certain  normal  conditions.'*  A  market  with  large  Govemmont 
demands  was  not,  in  their  opinion,  normal. 

'The  plan  presented  to  the  wool  dealers  by  the  chairman  of  the  price-flzlng  committee 
vas  rather  comprehensive.  It  was  his  idea  that  (1)  the  Government  should  commandeer 
the  dip  and  fix  the  price  to  be  paid,  (2)  the  wool  dealers  should  continue  operating  as 
luoal  and  receive  a  fair  compensation  for  their  services,  (3)  the  wool  dealers  should  sell 
to  manufacturers  only  under  instructions  from  the  War  Industries  Board,  (4)  the  manu- 
ftctorers  should  be  licensed,  and  (5)  if  necessary,  standard  clothes  should  be  manu- 
fiutored  at  a  price  which  would  be  fixed  down  through  the  wholesaler  and  retailer. 

'For  such  wool  aa  the  dealers  might  have  on  hand  at  the  time,  which  could  be  shown 
to  have  cost  more  than  the  July  30,  1917,  price,  the  Government  agreed  to  pay  an  amount 
equal  to  the  original  cost  plus  5  per  cent. 

*A  series  of  prices  as  of  July  30,  1917,  was  drawn  np  and  used  as  a  basis  of  payment 
for  raw  wool.  These  prices  varied  from  $1.07  per  pound,  scoured  basis,  for  common  and 
braid,  eastern  and  territory  wools,  to  $1.85  for  fine  delaine  (Ohio)  wool. 

'Dealers  were  forbidden  to  buy  wool  directly.  They  could  only  accept  consignments 
which  after  being  graded  were  valued  by  the  Government  valuation  committee.  This  com- 
mittee was  tnade  up  of  representatives  of  the  growers,  dealers,  and  manufacturers. 
Hanofacturers  were  also  forbidden  to  purchase  wool  except  in  the  designated  distributing 
centers,  and  then  only  with  the  permission  and  consent  of  the  Government.  Those  mills 
working  on  Government  orders,  however,  which  were  located  in  wool-growing  sections 
not  near  the  centers  of  distribution,  were  given  permits  through  the  Wool  Division  of 
the  War  Industries  Board  to  buy  certain  amounts  of  wool  in  their  immediate  neighborhood. 
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at  the  July  30,  1917,  price  minus  the  cost  of  transportation  to  Boston 
and  the  conii)ensation  to  the  dealer,^  and  the  dealer  in  turn  was  to 
forward  such  consignments  to  the  United  States  Government.  The 
profits  allowed  to  dealers  were  definitely  fixed,  and  varied  from  l\ 
cents  for  each  pound  of  wool  handled  for  country  dealers  to  5  per 
cent  on  the  season's  business  for  dealers  in  distributing  centers. 

The  effect  of  wool  control. — By  the  summer  of  1918,  the  War 
Department  controlled  the  entire  supply  of  raw  wool  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  which  was  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers  prior  to 
April  5.  Soon  afterwards  approximately  half  of  the  active  combs, 
cards,  spindles,  and  wide  looms  of  the  countrj'  were  engaged  on 
Government  work.  This  number  increased  month  by  month  until 
November,  while  stocks  of  privately  owned  wool  progressively  di- 
minished. In  October  provision  was  made  for  taking  over  the  1919 
clip.  More  and  more  persistent  demands  were  made  by  manufac- 
turers that  wool  be  allocated  for  private  orders,  but  virtually  all 
requests  were  refused  and  definite  word  was  given  out  that  no 
civilian  allocations  would  be  made  before  April  1,  1919.  At  the 
time  of  the  armistice,  the  War  Department  had  accumulated  a  supply 
of  raw  wool  sufScient  for  six  months  at  the  war-time  rate  of  con- 
sumption.^ 

These  large  stocks,  together  with  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  future 
price  level,  were  leading  to  a  serious  depression  in  the  woolen  indus- 
try, when  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  War  Department  determined 
to  dispose  of  their  stocks  through  a  series  of  auctions.  On  January 
15,  1919,  it  was  announced  that  the  minimum  price  acceptable  at 
these  sales  would  be  on  a  parity  with  the  British  civil  issue  price.' 
But  even  this  policy  on  the  part  of  the  War  Department  did  not 
stimulate  the  woolen  industry,  and  the  first  four  months  of  1919 
witnessed  widespread  mill  idleness.  By  April,  the  period  of  read- 
justment had  been  bridged  over  and  buying  at  Government  auction 
had  been  quite  spirited.  Indeed,  by  June  1,  1919,  270,000,000  pounds 
of  wool  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  War  Department,  and  the  prices 
paid  for  the  better  grades  virtually  equaled  the  war  level. 

Hides,  Skins,  and  Leather, 

Unlike  the  prices  of  cottons,  woolens,  and  other  forms  of  clothing, 
the  price  of  leather,  and  the  raw  materials  from  which  leather  is 

^  The  necessity  of  coDcentrating  the  wool  supply  near  the  centers  of  consmnptloii 
led  to  the  roBtrlcting  of  distribution  to  only  approved  dealers.  Approved  denlers  were 
those  authorized  by  the  War  Industries  Board  to  handle  wool. 

3  On  Not.  23,  1918,  the  statistical  branch,  General  Staff,  War  Department,  reported 
stocks  of  233,867,685  pounds  of  wool  on  hand.  The  total  purchases  to  that  date  bad 
been  421,373.609  pounds,  thus  making  n  total  of  187,505,924  pounds  which  had  been 
sold  to  manufacturers.  There  were  yet  to  be  dellyered  on  prior  purchases  222,000.000 
poundH  of  wool,  which  made  a  total  of  455,8G7,68r>  pounds  to  be  di8po8ed  of. 

*For  comparison  with  United  States  buying  prices,  see  War  Industries  Board  Price 
Bulletin  No.  24,  "  Prices  of  Wool  and  Wool  Products,"  by  K.  Snodgrasa. 
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made,  when  compared  to  the  general  price  level,  remained  relatively 
stable  during  the  period  of  the  World  War.     Indeed,  it  was  only  in 
late  1916,  under  the  influence  of  heavy  allied  buying,  that  any  per- 
ceptible rise  in  leather  prices  over  those  of  commodities  in  general 
occurred,  and  this  rise  was  short  lived.*    During  1917  and  1918  the 
index  number  of  leather,  based 
upon  the  1913-14  average,   re- 
mained virtually  unchanged  and 
at   no    time    did    it    approach 
within  15  per  cent  of  the  price 
level  of  "  all  commodities."    The 
remarkable  stabilization   of 
leather  prices  that  came  in  De- 
cember,   1916,    in    the    United 
States,  was  the  result,  curiously, 
of  British  price  fixing.    British 
control,  indeed,  which  came  rela- 
tively early,  appears  to  have  had 
a  greater    influence    upon    the 
American   leather  market  than 
our  own  price  fixing  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1918. 

Leather  prices  as  a  whole  were 
at  a  relatively  low  level,  when 
the  price-fixing  committee  under- 
took to  fix  prices  in  April,  1918. 
In  the  previous  month,  a  price 
a^Teement  had  been  made  by  the 
War  Industries  Board  with  the 
distributors  of  sheepskins  rela- 
tive to  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the 
United  States  Army  for  jerkin  leather,^  but  this  was  nothing  more 
than  a  long-time  contract  applicable  only  to  Army  orders.  It  was 
fear  of  the  effect  of  several  expected  events  in  the  leather  market 
jpon  prices,  rather  than  current  high  prices,  which  led  to  the  fixing 
of  hide  and  skin  prices  in  the  spring  of  1918. 

There  were,  four  factors  in  particular  that  seemed  to  threaten 
instability  in  the  leather  market.  First,  the  needs  of  our  growing 
Army  had  prompted  the  Quartermaster  Corps  to  contemplate  plac- 
ing enormous  orders.'    This,  it  was  expected,  would  lead  to  compo- 

\The  rlae  experleDCod  In  late  1016,  appears  to  have  been  halted  abruptly  at  the  time 
that  the  British  orders  controlllDg  the  importation,  and  fixing  of  prices  for  raw  hides 
tod  skins,  went  into  effect. 

*8w  p.  729. 

'  In  AprU,  1918,  the  United  States  Army  placed  contracts  with  American  manufactaren 
tor  5,004,008  pairs'  of  thoes,  valued  at  $40,446,531. 


Weighted  index  numbers  of  prices. — 
HideB  and  skins,  leather  and  leather 
manufactures,  and  **A11  commodities." — 
By  months,  January,  1013,  to  December, 
1918.  (Average  quoted  prices,  July, 
1913,  to  June,  1914— '100.) 
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tition  for  hides  and  skins  in  the  open  market  and  force  prices  out  of 
control.  Secondly,  these  large  Army  orders  had  to  be  extended  over 
a  series  of  months  and  their  size  necessitated  deliveries  over  rela- 
tively long  periods.  The  tanners,  then,  would  need  to  make  pur- 
chases of  hides  extending  over  long  periods.  The  fixing  of  the  price 
of  hides  and  skins,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Army  purchasing  authori- 
ties, would  lead  to  greater  regularity  in  the  supplying  of  require- 
ments by  eliminating  the  tanner's  risks.  Moreover,  this  stabilization 
of  the  price  of  raw  m^aterials,  it  was  hoped,  would  lead  to  a  more 
steady  market  price  for  finished  leather  products.  Thirdly,  the  Brit- 
ish Government  was  at  this  time  about  to  enter  the  American  market 
for  a  considerable  quantity  of  leather.  The  British  purchasing  com- 
mission had  already  informed  the  War  Industries  Board  that  it  was 
about  to  purchase  $35,000,000  in  value  of  leather,  and  it  was  evident 
to  the  authorities  that  any  bid  of  this  size  would  play  havoc  mih 
the  prices  of  hides  and  skins.  Finally,  there  was  the  shipping  situ- 
ation. The  United  States  has  at  all  times  been  a  large  importer  of 
foreign  hides  and  skins.  Our  receipts  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  80,  1917,  and  1918  amounted  to  about  700,000^000  and  432,000,- 
000  pounds,  respectively.  The  shortage  of  shipping,  however,  ne- 
cessitated the  cutting  off,  as  far  as  possible,  of  dispensable  imports 
and  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  was  about  to  recommend  a 
three-month  embargo  on  the  importation  of  all  hides,  skins,  leather, 
and  manufactures,  excepting  such  cattle  hides  as  were  fit  for  Army 
use.*  This  action,  it  was  believed,  would  bring  chaos  to  the  leather 
market,  and  result  in  erratic  rises  unless  some  steps  were  taken 
immediately. 

Cattle  hddes. — ^The  price  fixing  committee,  with  these  points  in 
mind,  met  on  April  26,  1918,  with  representatives  of  producers,  im- 
porters, and  distributors  of  hides  and  skins  to  fix  prices  for  their 
products.  A  schedule  was  presented  by  a  committee  representing  the 
industry,  in  which  the  price  fixing  committee  was  asked  to  fix  a 
maximum  price  for  hides  and  skins  equal  to  the  average  mf^rket 
level  for  the  period  April  1  to  24.  This  tiverage  was  approximately 
10  per  cent  higher  than  the  current  market  quotation,  and  the  price 
fixing  committee  objected  on  the  ground  that  its  acceptance  would 

1  The  final  report  of  the  hide,  leather,  and  leather  goods  diTision  of  the  War  Indnstiiet 
Board    (December,   1918)    states: 

"  In  cooperation  with  the  Shipping  Board  for  the  releasing  of  tonnage,  and  with  the 
Food  Administration,  restrictions  on  imports  were  agreed  to  which  deprived  the  indostrj 
of  about  10,000,000  hides  and  kips  and  about  90,000,000  goat  and  sheep  skins,  the 
tonnage  allowed  for  leather  raw  stock  being  confined  entirely  to  requirements  for  war 
necessities. 

"  The  final  restrictions  which  practically  limited  importations  of  raw  stocks  to  oertiln 
heavy  hides  from  South  America,  to  hides  coming  by  rail,  and  to  hides  coming  as  back 
haul  from  Europe,  went  into  effect  June  15.'* 
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mean  raising  the  existing  prioei^  and  this  they  said  was  contrary  to 
their  policy.  The  live  stock  producers  also  took  issue  with  these 
suggested  prices;  not,  however,  on  the  ground  of  its  fairness.  It  was 
their  contention  that  price  fixing  in  any  form,  was  unnecessary  and 
that  in  their  opinion  no  emergency  existed  which  warranted  any 
Governmental  interference.^ 

The  price-fixing  committee  overruled  the  objections  of  the  live- 
stock producers  and  on  April  SO,  1918,  fixed  maximum  prices  for  all 
the  stocks  of  domestic  hides  and  skins  in  hand  at  that  date;  for  the 
domestic  take-off  for  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July;  and  for 
all  imported  hides  and  skins  shipped  from  ports  of  origin  to  and 
including  July  81,  1918.^ 

The  practicability  of  these  fixed  prices  was  doubted  by  members 
of  the  leather  industry  when  the  time  for  revisions  approached.  On 
July  19,  1918,  12  days  prior  to  the  expiration. of  these  prices,  the 
industry  was  called  together  in  order  that  action  might  be  taken 
relative  to  their  continuation  or  revision.  Complaints  were  made 
by  s(Hne  against  the  agreed  prices,  and  indeed,  it  was  contended  that 
the  price-fixing  committee  had  put  an  artificial  price  upon  hides  and 
skins.  It  appears  that  the  better  grades  of  hides  were  being  taken 
by  the  Government  at  the  maximum  price,  thereby  keeping  their 
value  up  to  the  figure  agreed  upon  in  April,  while  the  cheaper  grades, 
for  which  there  was  little  demand,  never  reached  the  fixed  maximum. 
The  price-fixing  committee  recognized  the  logic  of  this  contention 
and  suggested  that  the  price  for  the  following  three  months  be  low- 
ered. But  at  this  point  the  packers  and  the  live-stock  producers 
objected  on  the  ground  that  the  changing  of  hide  prices  at  that  par- 
ticular time  would  inject  an  element  of  doubt  into  the  cattle  market 
and  check  the  stocking  up  with  feeder  stock  then  in  progress. 

The  price-fixing  conmiittee,  however,  held  to  its  belief,  and  after 
the  appointment  of  a  body  made  up  of  members  of  the  trade  and 
the  price-fixing  conmiittee  to  draw  up  a  price  schedule,  fixed  a 

^  See  minutefli  of  the  price  fixing  committee,  June  26>  1018. 

'Two  sets  of  prices  were  actually*  fixed — one  to  apply  to  stocks  and  take-off  up  to 
tnd  Including  Apr.  30,  1918,  and  the  other  for  the  May,  June,  and  July  take-off.  Hides 
rroiii  beayy  natiye  steers,  No.  1,  were  used  as  the  base  price  in  both  cases  and  differentials 
applied  for  other  types.  A  price  of  29  cents  per  pound  was  adopted  for  the  stocks  and 
takeK»ff  to  Apr.  30,  while  33  cents  was  the  price  fixed  for  the  May,  June,  and  July 
product.  These  prices  were  about  10  per  cent  higher  than  the  prevailing  market  prices. 
As  above  stated,  the  price-fixing  committee  at  first  objected  to  this  increase  of  current 
prices;  and  in  approving  of  the  prices  fixed  the  committee  explained  its  action  by 
stating  that  the  reason  for  their  adoption  was  the  desire  to  keep  the  good  will  of  the 
Indastry.  The  hide  and  skin  interests  had  also  suggested  a  10  per  cent  increase  on  im- 
ported hides,  bat  this  was  not  accepted.  Indeed  the  price-fixing  committee  through  the 
tnstniment  of  the  import  license  system,  fixed  the  maximum  price  of  foreign  hides  and  skins 
•imilar  to  those  produced  in  the  United  States  at  the  same  figure  that  was  agreed  upon 
for  the  domestic  product.    The  complete  schedule  adopted  will  be  found  on  pp.  729-752. 
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maximum  price  of  30  cents  ^  for  No.  1  native  steer  hides  to  be  effec- 
tive for  three  months  ending  November  1,  1918.* 

As  the  end  of  1918  approached  provision  was  made  for  the  further 
revision  of  hide  and  skin  prices,  and  on  October  28  a  new  schedule 
was  presented  to  the  trade  for  the  months  of  November,  December, 
and  January.  This  schedule  provided  for  a  still  further  decrease  in 
prices.  The  figure  for  November  and  December  was  1  cent  less  than 
the  existing  maximum  price,  and  that  for  January  was  2  cents  lower. 
This  apparent  decrease  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  hides 
secured  from  the  winter  take-off  are  usually  of  lower  quality  than 
those  from  the  take-off  of  other  months.  It  was  really  proposed  to 
continue  the  fall  prices  minus  a  differential  to  allow  for  the  poorer 
quality.  Here  again,  however,  the  packers  protested,'  this  time  on 
the  groimd  that  the  differential  applied  would  be  reflected  in  the  price 
of  meat.  "  With  the  price  of  hides  fixed,"  they  said,  "  meat  would 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  live-stock  market."  But  the 
prices  suggested  by  the  price-fixing  committee  again  were  adopted, 
and  29  cents  was  made  the  price  for  the  November-December  take- 
off of  No.  1  native  heavy  steer  hides.  In  spite  of  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  the  January  price  of  28  cents  also  went  into  effect  on  the 
first  of  that  month,  but  on  January  31,  1918,  maximum  prices  of 
hides  expired  by  limitation. 

Sheepskins. — The  extraordinary  demand  for  leather  jerkins  for  the 
use  of  our  fighting  forces  had  sent  the  price  of  sheepskins  to  a  level 
250  per  cent  above  its  prewar  average.  Since  the  needs  of  the  Army 
were  sufficiently  large  to  absorb  virtually  the  entire  domestic  output* 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  some  arrangement  whereby  the 
governmental  authorities  might  secure  an  option  upon  the  necessary 
supply  at  a  fixed  price.  Accordingly,  on  March  20,  1918,  the  chair- 
man of  the  War  Industries  Board  called  the  various  packers  and 
wool  pullers  to  Washington.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  whereby  the  wool  puUers  promised  to  give  to  the 
tanners  of  jerkin  leather  an  option  on  all  picked  sheepskins  at  a 
maximum  price  of  14  (*ents  per  square  foot,  while  the  tanners  in  turn 
agreed  to  dress  these  skins  for  the  T^nited  States  Goverrmient  at  a 
fee  of  4  cents  per  square  foot.     In  other  words,  the  Army  authorities 

1  This  price,  ft  will  bo  notpd,  was  3  cents  lower  than  the  maximum  fixed  for  the  pn- 
ceding   monthH. 

3  Differentials  based  upon  this  30-cent  price  were  lated  fixed  by  the  hides  and  leather 
section  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  It  should  be  added  also  that  the  trade  recoD- 
mended  that  all  dealers  and  buyers  of  hides  and  skins  be  licensed,  but  in  this  the  pric^- 
fixlng  committee  refused  to  concur,  since  they  saw  no  especial  benefit  to  be  derived 
therefrom. 

•See  minutes  of  the  prlce-flxlng  committee,  Oct.  28,  1918. 

*The  estimated  production  of  pelts  of  the  type  used  in  making  leather  Jerkins  wa» 
1,000,000  per  year.  Of  these  the  Army  took  an  average  of  75,000  per  month,  or  900,000 
per  year. 
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really  contracted  to  take  over  all  pelts  at  a  fixed  price  for  the  period 
ending  June  7,  1918. 

The  renewal  of  this  contract  at  expiration  was  not  considered 
desirable,  and  it  was  thoiight  advisable  rather  to  include  sheep  pelts 
with  other  hides  and  skins  under  a  system  of  fixed  prices  applicable 
both  to  governmental  and  civilian  purchasers.  The  matter  was  there- 
fore presented  before  the  price- fixing  committee,  together  with  a  list  of 
prices  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  industry  and  approved  by  the 
chief  of  the  hide  and  leather  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board, 
and  on  June  7  a  series  of  maximum  prices  ranging  from  8  to  18 
cents  per  pound  was  fixed  for  the  various  grades  of  sheepskins^ 
for  the  period  ending  August  1,  1918.  These  prices  were  later  ex- 
tended for  the  months  August,  September,  and  October,  and  on 
October  30,  after  being  slightly  changed  so  as  to  allow  for  the 
poorer  grade  of  pelts  which  came  into  the  market  during  the  winter 

months,  they  were  further^adopted  as  maxima  for  November,  De- 
cember, and  January. 

Tanned  leather. — ^It  was  evident  from  the  beginning  that  price 
fixing  in  the  leather  industry  would  have  to  be  extended  to  its 
various  fabricated  products.  Indeed,  in  April,  when  maximum 
prices  for  hides  were  first  adopted,  the  price-fixing  committee  publicly 
stated  that  as  a  matter  of  policy  it  would  meet  with  the  tanners* 
"with  a  view  to  establishing  fair  and  equitable  prices  on  leather, 
and  would  endeavor  to  see  that  leather  products  would  reach  the 
consumer  at  fair  and  equitable  prices." 

But  the  fixing  of  leather  prices  was  soon  found  to  be  a  more 
difficult  task  than  that  of  determining  a  price  for  raw  hides. .  Hides 
are  but  a  by-product  of  the  packing  house,  and  animals  are  killed 
primarily  for  their  meat  and  not  for  their  hides.  The  cost  of  produc- 
ing a  hide,  therefore,  plays  but  a  minor  and  indirect  part  in  de- 
termining  its  market  price.  But  with  leather  certain  costs  had  to  be 
determined,  since  the  selling  price  is  in  large  part  determined  not 
only  by  the  cost  of  the  raw  hides  plus  the  cost  of  manufacture  but 
also  by  other  incidental  costs.  There  is  involved,  too,  the  profit 
of  the  tanner.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  accordingly,  was 
asked  to  investigate  the  cost  of  manufacturing  various  kinds  of 
leather. 

Harness  leather:  The  first  case  of  price  fixing  in  Iho  tanned 
leather  industry  occurred  in  June,  1918,  and  was  made  applicable 
to  the  varictv  used  in  the  manufacture  of  harness.     The  informal 


^  Hk  Mtu^dule  of  prices  as  adopted  Is  to  be  found  on  p.  788. 

'In  tbe  case  of  harness  leather,  the  Army  price,  which  had  been  fixed  by  informal 
af^rpement  In  January,  1918,  may  be  considered  as  an  early  attempt  to  fix  the  price  of 
tAnned  leather.  But  here,  also.  a«  with  the  agreement  pertaining  to  sheep  skins  for 
Anny  jerkins  mentioned  above,  what  really  existed  was  a  long-time  contract,  little  diffcr- 
eot  from  any  other  commercial  agreement  extending  over  a  fixed  period. 

ISoMT**— 20 21 
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price  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Army  and  the  producers  of 

harness  leather  was  about  to  expire,  and  the  establishment  of  a  defi- 
nite maximmn  price  for  all  purchasers  was  considered  preferable 
to  the  extension  of  the  Army  opii<Mi.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion,  moreover,  had  collected  sufficient  cost  data  to  warrant  the 
fixing  of  a  fair  maximum  price  fiNr  all  oonaumers.  On  June  2S,, 
therefore,  the  pric^fixing  committee  in  agreement  with  the  pro- 
ducers fixed  the  maximum  price  for  all  wei^ta  of  black  haroes 
leather  ^  going  either  to  the  GoTemment  or  into  cirilian  outlets,  to 
be  effectire  until  Norember  1, 1918^  at  70  cents  ^  per  pound  for  grade 
A."  This  price  was  subsequently  extended  to  Deo^nber,  at  whidi 
date  it  was  allowed  to  lapse. 

Sole  and  belting  leather:  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  Julr, 
19^8,  that  the  question  of  sole-leather  prices  was  taken  under  consid- 
eration by  the  price-fixing  committee,  and  even  then,  because  of  lack 
of  sufficient  cost  data,  no  definite  action  ^fas  taken.  The  chief  of  the 
hide  and  leather  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board  had  recom- 
mended the  regulation  of  the  tanners'  profits  as  the  only  effective 
method  of  fixing  the  price  of  sole  leather.  Since  this  was  a  radical 
departure  from  the  former  policies  of  the  price-fixing  committee,* 
the  matter  was  laid  aside  for  further  investigation.  Shortly  »ft^- 
wards  a  committee  representing  the  tanning  industry  submitted  a 
report  on  the  cost  of  tanning  sole  leather  and  suggested  that  18.5 
cents  per  pound  be  used  as  the  tanning  cost  basis  in  determining 
maximum  prices.  This  figure  they  claimed  netted  them  a  return  of 
10  per  cent,  and  since  they  averaged  but  one  turnover  per  year  on 
their  investment,  an  allowance  of  18.5  cents  for  tanning  would  make 
their  profits  equal  to  10  per  cent  per  annum.  Although  the  cost  data 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  showed  12  cents  as  a  fair  average 
figure  for  tanning  costs,  the  price  schedule  of  the  tanners  was  ac- 
cepted as  the  basis  on  which  prices  were  fixed,  and  on  August  8, 1918, 
maximum  prices  on  belting  and  sole  leather  were  announced  by  tlie 
price-fixing  committee.'  These  prices  were  to  bec(Mne  effective  im- 
mediately and  were  to  continue  imtil  Norember  9.  On  October  28, 
at  the  request  of  the  tanning  industry,  they  were  extended  to  Db- 
cember  8.    The  need   for  their  further  continuation  having  been 

removed  by  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in  November,  niaximnm 
prices  of  sole  and  belting  leather  were  not  renewed  after  their 

expiration  on  the  latter  date. 

■ — '^ — ■ ~m ■ ■ — ■ ■ 1 ■"! -     -  ...        M  t ^^ 

^Thifi  price  was  sutotanttallj  the  SAine  as  had  prevailed  oa  the  apen  market  diirlD^ 
the  preceding;  hnlf  year.  Other  pricefl  were  fixed  for  tho  different  Tarietlee  of  harness 
leather,  and  these  too  showod  vtrtuaUy  no  change  from  the  cnrreBt  narfcet  qootatloos. 

*  The  policy  of  determining  a  fixed  price  on  the  haaia  el  retam  vpoo  the  iByeatawt  !■ 
a  fd^ea  Indoatry,  althongh  ontried  dnrla?  the  enrty  moAtha  of  the  r<E!lme  of  the  priee- 
fixing  committee,  was  later  applied  very  freqaently.  Sueh  was  espeeiaUy  trne  la  the 
case  of  cotton  fabrics  and  chemicals  (sec  pp.  2da  and  888 >. 

'  A  complete  schedule  of  sole  and  helting  leather  prices  will  be  fonnd  on  p.  750. 
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Upper  leather:  With  the  prices  of  liides  and  skins,  harness,  sole, 
and  belting  leather  fixed,  there  still  remained  the  task  of  determining 
mazimuni  prices  for  upper  leather.  The  lack  of  sufficient  cost  data 
and  the  proposed  inauguration  of  a  system  of  price  fixing  for  shoes 
delayed  the  adoption  of  a  fixed  price  schedule  for  upper  leather, 
however,  and  it  was  only  within  10  days  of  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice that  any  definite  action  was  undertaken.  Before  the  prices 
adopted  had  been  announced,  hostilities  had  ceased,  and  on  November 
22, 1918,  the  price-fixing  committee  notified  the  trade  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  necessity  for  putting  the  agreed  prices  into  effect*^ 

Swmanary. — ^The  control  of  prices  in  the  hide  and  leather  industry 
began  with  the  control  undertaken  by  the  British  Government,  which 
was  first  instituted  in  December,  1916.  This  was  followed  by  cen- 
tral allied  purchasing  upon  the  part  of  all  the  allied  Governments 
even  before  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  and  was  afterwards 
continued  by  central  allied  purchasing  and  allotment.  Under  the 
British  control  of  importation  and  the  British  allotment  of  hides 
and  skins  and  leatl\er  to  war  industries  prices  were  established 
first  upon  the  raw  hides  and  skins,  soon  after  upon  leather,  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  upon  leather  manufactures.  The  control  of 
hides  and  skins  prices  was  complete,  the  control  of  leather  prices 
extensive,  and  the  control  of  leather  manufactures  extended  to  shoes, 
both  Army  and  civilian,  and  all  other  items  of  leather  manufacture 
which  entered  into  British  and  other  Army  contracts. 

The  American  control  of  these  commodities  followed  in  general 
outline  the  methods  already  laid  down  by  the  control  exercised 
under  the  British  Government  It  diflFered  mainly  in  that  the  neces- 
sity for  control  was  not  so  materially  apparent  in  America,  and  that 
the  control  over  leather  and  the  manufactures  of  leather  never  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  field  of  Government  purchases. 

Indeed,  at  the  signing  of  the  armistice  price  fixing  had  not  ad- 
vanced beyond  raw  hides  and  skins  and  several  intermediate  products, 
such  as  sole,  belting,  and  harness  leather,^  and  even  the  maximum 

*The  prices  adopted  were  Uased  on  r  6  per  cent  return  on  the  investment  of  the  taa- 
ners  and  bad  been  submitted  to  the  price- fixing  committee  by  the  hide  and  leather  section 
of  the  War  Industries  Board.  The  trade,  howtner.  objected  nt  first  to  the  limitation  of 
tbdr  profits  to  6  per  cent  and  contended  that  been  use  of  the  risks  entailed  due  to  unex- 
pected changes  In  style,  etc.,  they  were  entitled  to  at  least  8  per  cent.  This  return.  In  the 
opfaion  of  tiie  price-flxfng  committee,  was  ranch  too  large,  for  the  cost  data  submitted 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  showed  a  turnover  of  24  times  per  year ;  and  on  such 
a  basis  a  retnnt  of  8  per  cent  meant  an  annual  profit  of  20  per  cent.  The  fif^ure  finally 
■leveed  nptm  (which  never  was  put  into  effect)  was  based  on  a  6  per  cent  return. 

*Had  the  war  continued,  an  elaborate  system  of  price  fixing  extending  not  only  down 
through  the  varions  fabricated  products,  but  also  to  the  ultimate  consumers,  might  have 
Iwen  put  Info  effect.  The  planft  of  the  War  Industries  Board  provided  for  the  elimination 
of  all  nmiecessnry  styles  and  the  estaUishment  of  a  system  of  price  classification  for  each 
snide  of  shoes.  Provision  was  also  made  for  a  system  of  manufacturers*  serial  numbers, 
v^hich  would  have  enabled  purchasers  to  ascertain  both  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  of 
^y  shoe  and  the  price  at  which  such  shoe  ought  to  retail. 
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prices  applied  to  these  were  never,  iii  many  instances,  reached  on 
the  open  market.^ 


Manila  Fibers  and  Hemp. 


The  extraordinary  needs  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  for  rope  and  cordage  of  all  varieties, 
made  significant  the  rise  in  the  price  of  manila  hemp  during  1917 
and  1918.  The  United  States  Government  by  the  middle  of  1918 
was  consuming  virtually  all  the  manila  rope  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  and  as  our  demands  increased,  speculation  grew.  * 
Indeed,  our  entrance  into  the  war  stimulated  speculation  within  the 
trade  to  such  an  extent  that  by  June,  1917,  manila  hemp  was  selling 
for  24  cents  per  pound,  or  approximately  207  per  cent  above  the 
1913-14  level.  The  price  continued  to  rise  through  the  second  half 
of  1917  and  in  January,  1918,  reached  $0.2856. 

It  was  evident  that  this  condition  could  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, especially  in  view  of  the  gi'owing  demands  of  our  new  mer- 
chant fleet,  and  in  late  March,  1918,  the  War  Trade  Board  undertook 
to  regulate  the  price  of  manila  hemp.  It  relied  upon  its  power  of 
controlling  exports  from  the  possessions  of  the  United  States  as 
the  machinery  for  enforcing  the  prices  adopted.  Manila  hemp  was, 
therefore,  placed  on  the  restricted  list,  and  after  March  31,  1918, 
no  shipments  from  the  Philippines,  either  to  the  United  States  or 
other  countries,  were  allowed  without  permits  or  licenses  from  the 
War  Trade  Board.  With  the  exports  of  manila  hemp  subject  to  ' 
license  requirement,  it  was  relatively  simple  to  add  conditions  to  be 
met  before  an  export  license  could  be  secured.  One  condition  stipu- 
lated was  that  "  persons  desiring  to  ship  hemp  or  manila  fiber  from 
the  Philippine  Islands,  whether  to  the  United  States  or  elsewhere 
[had  to]  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  War  Trade  Board  or  its 
representative,  by  affidavit  or  otherwise,  that  the  hemp  or  manila 


1  This  was  especially  true  of  hides  and  skins,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Fixed  and  quotfd  prkrs  of  cattle  hfdes. 
t  Averages.] 


1918. 

April 

Ifay,  June,  and  Jnly 

August,  September,  and  Oo> 

tober 

November  and  December... . 
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Fixed 
price. 


ia2412 
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.2688 
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price. 
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.2588 
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Per 
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to 
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88 
97 

100 
100 
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price. 


Quoted 
price. 
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.2817 

.2133 
.2108 


sai50o 

.1866 

.2006 
.2079 


Per 
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quoted 

to 
fixed. 


84 
77 

08 
99 


Imported. 


Fixed 
price. 


Isaasoo 

.3300 

.8270 
.3270 


Qnoted 
price. 


^8198 
.3280 

.3263 
.3350 


Per 

eeot 

quoted 

to 
fixwL 


«7 
100 
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fiber  covered  by  the  application  for  a  shipping  permit  or  export 
license''  had  been  bought  at  a  certain  price  in  accordance  with  a 
schedule  prepared  by  the  War  Trade  Board.*  Moreover,  in  order 
that  the  price  of  fibers  might  be  controlled  after  they  were  landed  in 
the  United  States,  a  further  condition  was  added  requiring  the  con-* 
signment  of  all  such  shipments  to  the  Textile  Alliance  for  the  ac- 
count of  whomsoever  the  shipper  might  designate.* 

The  price  fixed  for  the  standard  grade  of  hemp  was  17  cents  per 
pound  f.  o.  b.  Manila,  or  about  26  cents  at  New  York.  This  price, 
though  slightly  lower  than  the  current  market  figure,  was  admittedly 
high.  It  Was  made  high,  however,  in  order  not  too  seriously  to 
prejudice  the  interests  of  the  many  importers,  manufacturers,  and 
producers  by  a  "  precipitous  price  adjustment."*  It  was  to  remain 
in  effect  for  four  months.  As  the  end  of  that  period  approached, 
the  War  Trade  Board  asked  the  price  fixing  committee  to  take  over 
the  regulation  of  manila  fiber  and  hemp.*  A  lower  price  than  that 
fixed  in  March  was  recommended,  and  on  July  2-4,  1918,  the  price 
fixing  committee  fixed  a  price  of  14  cents  per  pound  for  grade 
"  I  Current "  manila  fiber  f .  o.  b.  Manila.  This  price  was  temporary, 
however,  since  there  had  not  been  time  to  secure  sufficient  basic  in- 
fonnation  from  the  trade.  It  was  to  be  effective  until  August  31, 
before  \^ch  time  further  details  relative  to  an  appropriate  price 
could  be  secured  from  the  Governor  General  of  the  Philippines  and 
the  various  consumers. 

Neither  the  fixing  of  the  price  of  these  fibers  nor  the  figure 
adopted  appear  to  have  pleased  the  native  growers,  for  immedi- 
ately complaints  were  heard.  Both  the  Philippine  Legislature  and 
the  agricultural  interests  asked  for  the  removal  of  price  control,  and 
to  their  requests  was  added  that  of  the  Governor  General.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  time  for  the  expiration  of  the  fixed  fiber  prices  ap- 
proached, the  price  fixing  committee  decided  not  to  renew  them,  and 
on  August  31  manila  fiber  and  hemp  prices  expired  by  limitation. 

BURT.AP. 

The  abnormally  high  price  of  burlap  resulting  from  the  flagrant 
speculation  which  took  place  in  1917  and  1918  in  India,  the  United 

Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  led,  in  the  fall  of  1918,  to  an  order 

"  — _ — .  t 

» This  schedule,  which  uaed  as  a  hase  the  price  of  grade  "  I  Carrent "  manila  ht^mp,  la 
pablished  on  p.  705  of  this  Tolume.  Prices  were  fixed  for  the  various  types  of  fiber  both 
at  Manila  and  at  New  Vork. 

*  Exception  was  made,  however,  in  the  case  of  shipments  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  Textile  AUiance  In  torn  released  such  shipments  to  the  ultimate  consignee 
only  apon  receipt  of  a  guaranty  that  all  regulations  governing  trading  in  hemp  in  the 
rnitpd  States  would  be  abided  by. 

»  See  minutes  of  price-fixing  committee,  July  24,  1918. 

*The  Philippine  Islands  being  a  possession  of  the  United  States,  It  was  felt  that  the 
price-fixing  committee  had  authority  to  fix  prices  there. 
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—  LUMBER 

— 'ML  catKBnws 


tlfO**^!* 


of  the  War  Trade  Board  which  prohibited  the  privata  impoEtaiion 
of  all  burlap  ualesB  under  order  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  Action 
was  also  taken  relative  to  the  lowering  of  the  price  of  burlap;  and 
the  members  of  the  trade,  anticipating  that  prices  would  be  decreased 
as  a  result  of  negotiations  entered  into  between  the  GoTemments  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain^  entered  into  a  voluntary  agre^-^ 
ment  with  the  War  Industries  Board  whereby  the  price  of  40-inch, 

8-ounce  burlap  was  fixed  at 
Pacific  ports  at  13.6.^  Burlap-' 
bag  prices  were  also  fixed  on 
tho  above  basis  f •  o»  K  factory 
plus  the  cost  of  manufacture 
and  a  margin  of  5  per  cent' 
This  agreement  applied  to  all 
contracts  enteied  into  prior  to 
October  4,  1918,  and  expired 
shortly  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice. 

LUMBBB. 

Southern  yellow  pine. — ^The 
demand  for  over  a  billion  feet 
of  lumber  for  the  oonstruction 
of  cantonmentB  confronted  us 
immediately  after  the  outbreak 
of  war.  Although  the  ultimate 
supply  of  structural  timber  ia 
the  United  States  was  far  in 
excess  of  the  Government  re« 
quirements,  •  the  prompt  de- 
livery of  so  large  an  order 
threatened  to  put  an  unusual 
pressure  on  the  lumber  mills 
and  to  send  prices  quickly  upward.  The  brunt  of  this  heavy  order 
was  to  fall  on  the  southern  yellow-pine  mills,  for  the  southern 
pine  was  not  only  the  leading  construction  timber  in  times  of  peace, 
but  the  location  of  the  pine  forests  near  the  many  cantonm^its  in  the 
South  and  West  gave  it  the  preference  over  the  distant  Douglas  fir 
of  the  Pacific  coast  and  over  the  scanty  stands  of  hemlock  and  east- 
ern spruce.  The  first  step  in  the  creation  of  our  war  machine  there- 
fore depended  upon  the  southern  pineries,  and  the  first  great  prob- 
lem of  price  fixing  arose  in  connection  with  that  species  of  lumber. 
The  Government  was  forced  to  conmience  the  work  of  regulating 


Weighted  iiid<»x  numbers  of  price's. — Ijum- 
ber ;  and  "AU  comoKiditics." — Bj  qimrten, 
1013  to  1018.  (Arerage  quoted  prlc«i^ 
July,  1913,  to  June,  1914—100.; 


^  Other  prleen  which  were  fixed  for  yartoae  wei^htB  of  burlap  at  the  different  ports  vfil 
be  found  on  page  670. 
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lumber  prices  by  the  very  necessities  of  the  hour — ^the  securing  of  tlie 
raw  materials  for  our  training  camps  without  delay.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  if  the  individual  contractors  each  attempted  to  secure  the 
lumber  needed  for  each  cantonment  in  the  open  market  through  the 
medium  of  the  various  middlemen  and  wholesalers,  lumber  prices 
would  shoot  upward  under  the  stimulus  of  this  exceptional  demand. 
The  rise  in  prices,  however,  would  have  been  the  lesser  evil.  The 
lumber  industry  is  intensely  competitive  and  the  thousands  of  mills 
would  have  bid  strenuously  against  each  other  to  secure  the  Gov- 
ernment business  with  the  result  that  the  cantonment  orders  would 
have  gravitated  to  the  largest  mills,  or  to  the  mills  offering  the  great- 
est price  concessions,  thus  giving  some  mills  more  orders  than  they 
could  fill  immediately  while  other  mills  had  no  Government  business 
at  alL  Thus  the  necessity  of  price  fixing  grew  out  of  the  need  of 
apportioning  orders  between  all  the  lumber  mills  in  accordance  with 
their  productive  capacity  and  their  proximity  to  the  cantonment 
sites. 

As  a  basis  of  price  fixing  nothing  short  of  pooling  of  the  entire 
sonthem  yellow  pine  industry  was  necessary,  and  the  committee  on 
lumber  appointed  by  Mr.  Baruch  in  April,  1917,  to  act  under  the 
Raw  Materials  Division  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  in- 
stinctively recognized  this  fact.  The  lumber  committee  at  once 
called  representatives  of  the  southern  pine  mills  to  Washington, 
and  at  the  instigation  of  the  lumber  committee  these  private  lumber 
men  went  home  to  form  emergency  lumber  bureaus  that  would  have 
power  to  represent  each  branch  of  the  southern  pine  industry. 
These  southern  pine  associations  were  quickly  organized  and  men 
empowered  to  represent  the  southern  pine  industry  almost  immedi- 
ately began  to  hold  conferences  with  the  lumber  committee  in  re- 
gard to  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  price  of  yellow  pine  lumber 
for  Government  cantonment  requirements.  Finally,  on  June  13, 
1917,  the  average  price  of  $20  a  thousand  board  feet  for  canton- 
ment stock,  which  was  equivalent  to  $23.20  for  the  run  of  the  mill, 
was  set  by  voluntary  agreement  between  the  Gk>vemment  and  the 
lumber  men.  This  price  was  not  based  on  a  study  of  costs,  but, 
inasmuch  as  the  price  allowed  was  higher  than  the  market  price  of 
$17  a  thousand  which  prevailed  earlier  in  the  year,  it  was  believed 
hy  representatives  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  allow  a  fair 
margin  to  cover  the  increasing  costs  of  producing  lumber.  By 
dealing  directly  with  the  industry  itself  the  Government  did  away 
entirely  with  the  interposition  of  middlemen  and  thus  saved  the 
wholesalers'  profit. 

Under  the  informal  price  agreement  52,000  carloads  of  southern 
yellow  pine  or  over  a  billion  feet  of  lumber  were  delivered  between 
June  15  and  September  15,  1917.    By  apportioning  orders  through 
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the  emergency  pine  bureaus  to  the  individual  mills  on  the  basis  of 
their  productive  capacity  and  proximity  to  each  cantonment  all  the 
the  mills  quickly  turned  out  the  quotas  assigned  to  them,  and  by 
fixing  the  same  price  for  all  the  mills  none  were  tempted  to  secure 
more  than  their  share  of  orders  by  cutting  prices.  A  voluntary 
reduction  of  from  50  cents  to  $1  a  thousand  board  feet  in  the  price 
of  southern  pine^was  made  on  September  11,  but  there  was  no 
further  price  fixing  until  the  appointment  of  the  price-fixing  com- 
mittee of  the  War  Industries  Board  in  March,  1918. 

The  effect  of  the  control  of  the  prices  of  southern  yellow  pine  was 
communicated  to  the  prices  of  other  woods,  such  as  Douglas  fir  and 
hemlock,  which  are  normally  used  for  the  same  purposes  and  whidi 
follow  the  lead  of  southern  yellow  pine  under  normal  market  con- 
ditions. Thus  the  direct  agreement  as  to  the  prices  of  southern  pine 
indirectly  brought  these  other  woods  under  the  influence  of  the  price- 
fixing  power  long  before  their  prices  were  formally  fixed. 

During  the  interval  between  the  informal  price  agreement  in  June, 

1917,  and  the  first  action  of  the  price-fixing  committee  in  March, 

1918,  prices  to  the  general  public  which  were  not  covered  by  the 
agreement  were  steadily  increasing  as  a  result  of  the  increasing  costs 
of  producing  lumber  until  in  May,  1918,  they  ranged  from  $5  to  $7 
a  thousand  higher  than  the  prices  paid  by  the  Government,  This 
disparity  in  prices  as  well  as  the  rising  costs  prompted  the  new  price- 
fixing  committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board  on  June  15,  1918,  to 
fix  a  new  price  for  southern  yellow  pine  of  $28  a  thousand  board 
feet,  applicable  to  both  Government  and  civilian  purchases,  which 
represented  an  increase  of  $4.80  over  the  price  first  set.  The  new 
price  was  based  on  a  cost  investigation  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  was  lower  than  the  price  contended  for  by  the  lumber- 
men, who  claimed  that  the  talue  of  stumpage  should  be  computed  at 
its  present  market  value  instead  of  at  its  original  cost. 

No  further  increase  in  the  prices  of  southern  yellow  pine  was 
allowed  by  the  price-fixing  committee  despite  the  fact  that  the 
constantly  increasing  cost  of  producing  lumber  made  the  prices  that 
went  into  effect  on  June  15, 1918,  less  and  less  profitable.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  advancing  the  prices  of  yellow  pine  was  discussed  when 
Hie  time  limit — September  15 — of  the  fixed  prices  was  reached,  but 
the  same  prices  were  ordered  to  be  continued  in  effect  until  December 
23.  The  reason  for  this  rigid  policy  was  to  be  found  in  the  desire 
of  the  Government  to  curtail  the  production  of  lumber,  after  the 
peak  of  Government  demand  had  been  satisfied.  By  the  latter  part 
of  1918  normal  building  operations  had  fallen  to  a  very  low  ebb, 
and  there  was  a  surplus  of  ordinary  building  materials  on  the 
market.  Consequently  there  was  no  necessity  for  stimulating  pro- 
duction by  offering  liigher  prices;  on  the  contrary  it  was  necesriiiiy 
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to  release  part  of  the  labor  and  capital  employed  in  the  building 
industries  by  curtailing  the  production  of  such  material.  One  means 
of  curtailing  production  was  to  keep  prices  fixed  below  the  cost  of 
production  of  some  of  the  marginal  mills,  and  thereby  to  cause  their 
withdrawal  from  production. 

Other  softwoods, — The  price  control  of  southern  yellow  pine  was 
tlie  dominating  feature  of  the  Government  price  fixing  of  lumber. 
^MiUe  the  price  of  southern  yellow  pine  can  not  be  regarded  as  the 
base  price  for  all  other  softwoods,  the  prices  of  other  woods  were 
nevertheless  closely  related  to  the  prices  of  that  major  species.  North 
Carolina  pine  is  but  a  trade  name  for  a  species  of  southern  yellow  pine 
and  its  fixed  price  conformed  closely  to  that  of  the  other  yellow  pines. 
Tlie  price  of  Douglas  fir,  first  fixed  on  March  19, 1918,  was  set  lower 
than  that  of  yellow  pine,  ranging  from  $10  a  thousand  for  No.  3  to 
$19  a  thousand  for  No.  1.  The  difference  in  the  fixed  prices  of  yellow 
pine  and  Douglas  fir  corresponds  to  the  differences  in  the  two  indus- 
tries. Douglas  fir  occurs  in  dense  stands  on  the  Pacific  coast  where 
its  supply  is  great — 760  billion  feet — and  its  demand  relatively  small 
m  the  locality  where  it  is  produced ;  southern  pine  has  reached  its 
ci-est  and  is  waning  in  supply  while  the  demand  for  it  frq^i  the 
nearby  centers  of  population  in  the  South,  East,  and  Middle  West  is 
constantly  increasing.  Douglas  fir  competes  on  even  terms  with 
soutliem  pine  in  the  markets  of  the  Middle  West,  but  in  order  to  at- 
tain that  parity  it  must  pay  the  heavy  freight  charges  on  the  long 
haul  from  the  Pacific  coast  and  consequently  its  price  on  the  Pacific 
coast  is  lower  than  that  of  pine  in  the  Gulf  States.  The  cost  of  pro- 
ducing Douglas  fir  is  also  lower  than  that  of  southern  pine  because 
Douglas  fir  is  cut  by  large  mills  that  operate  in  tremendous  stands 
of  timber,  while  southern  pine  is  cut  by  smieiller  mills  with  higher 
costs.  A  further  reason  for  the  relative  cheapness  of  Douglas  fir  as 
compared  witli  southern  pine  during  the  war  is  to  be  found  in  the  high 
prices  paid  for  special  grades  of  Douglas  fir  for  ships  and  airplanes, 
wliich  entailed  the  production  of  a  large  "  side-cut "  which  could  be 
used  for  construction  purposes.  While  the  actual  price  of  Douglas 
fir  was  thus  lower  than  that  of  southern  pine,  however,  its  relative 
increase  in  price  over  the  prewar  level  was  even  greater  than  that 
of  its  rival. 

The  prices  of  Pennsylvania  hemlock,  fii'st  fixed  on  May  9,  1918. 
conformed  closely  to  that  of  southern  pine  because  it  was  used  for 
the  same  general  purpose  of  construction.  Eastern  spruce,  which  is 
used  for  building  to  some  extent,  was  given  a  considerably  higher 
fixed  price  than  southern  pine.  Spruce  is  a  preferred  wood  for 
many  purposes,  notably  for  paper  pulp,  and  its  price  as  a  building 
material  nmst  be  high  enough  to  equal  its  value  in  these  alternative 
uses.    The  car  shortage  during  1918  shut  out  southern  pine  from  the 
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New  York  market,  and  spruce  could  consequently  be  sold  tot  genenl 
building  purposes  at  a  much  higher  price  than  that  fixed  for  pme. 
Western  spruce  was  in  great  demand  for  the  wings  and  beams  of 
airplanes,  but  the  quality  required  for  this  important  purpose  was  so 
high  that  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  production  met  the 
tests.  Since  there  was  but  small  demand  for  the  ^  side-cut "  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Ghyvemment  to  pay  for  the  airplane  stock  at  a  rate 
that  would  make  the  cutting  of  the  wood  profitable,  even  althougli 
little  was  received  for  the  ^  side-cut.''  In  this  case,  the  Government 
stimulated  the  production  by  paying  a  relatively  high  price,  bat  this 
was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

Hardwoods. — ^The  number  of  species  of  hardwoods  is  so  greats 
the  conditions  of  production  between  the  various  species  and  eren 
between  the  same  species  in  different  States  are  so  diverse  and  the 
special  uses  which  give  each  of  these  species  a  special  market  are 
so  varied  in  normal  times  that  there  is  no  consistent  price  structure 
between  the  hardwoods  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  softwoods  under 
the  leadership  of  Southern  yellow  pine.  The  Grovemment  had  nr^ 
ent  need  of  certain  grades  of  some  hardwoods  for  specialized  war 
purposes,  and  it  bought  practically  the  entire  supply  of  these  choice 
grades.  Walnut  for  gunstocks  and  airplanes  was  the  premiere  wood 
of  the  war,  justly  called  the  " Liberty  tree'';  mahogany  for  airplane 
propeUers  was  an  important  supplement  to  walnut ;  locust  for  tree- 
nails was  an  essential  for  wooden  ships,  while  ash  and  hickory  for 
handles  and  vehicles,  oak  for  airplane  propellers  and  artillery  wheels, 
and  birch  for  airplane  ply-wood  all  did  their  bit  in  the  military 
progi:am.  The  Government  did  not  fix  the  price  for  any  of  these 
woods,  but  since  it  established  a  fixed  schedule  for  its  owrn  pur- 
chases, and  since  it  was  practically  the  sole  purchaser  in  the  case  of 
walnut,  locust,  and  mahogany,  its  action  virtually  amounted  to  price- 
fixing.  The  prices  paid  by  the  Government  for  these  special  grades 
were  relatively  high  in  order  to  cover  the  entire  cost  of  production, 
including  that  of  the  lower  grades  of  wood  for  which  there  was  no 
immediate  market  and  in  order  to  stimulate  the  production  of  vital 
war  material  to  the  maximum.  The  market  prices  of  the  lower 
grades  of  the  war  woods,  and  the  market  prices  of  woods  not 
used  in  the  war — ^in  sharp  contrast  to  the  prices  of  walnut,  mahogany, 
and  locust — ^were  low.  The  prices  of  hardwoods  in  general  did  not 
rise  as  rapidly  as  the  softwoods  or  as  the  prices  of  all  commodities. 
The  demand  for  furniture  and  for  other  wood  products  had  dwindled 
to  a  very  low  ebb  during  the  war,  and  hardwood  logs  that  were  cut 
as  a  by-product  of  other  logging  operations  were  constantly  sold 
at  relatively  low  prices.  In  view  of  the  peculiar  differences  that  exist 
between  hardwood  and  softwood  markets,  however,  the  difference 
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in  &e  prices  of  softwoods  and  hardwoods  can  not  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  the  prices  of  most  of  the  softwoods  were  fixed  while 
the  prices  of  the  hardwoods  were  uncontrolled. 

Building  Materials. 

Prices  of  the  basic  building  materials  were  fixed  during  the  war, 
bat  the  scop&  and  effect  of  price  control  varied  considerably  with  tlie 
different  building  materials.  The  price  of  the  lumber  that  was  used 
for  constructing  cantonments,  ships,  and  aeroplanes  to  the  extent 
of  20  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  production  was  controlled  br  the 
Government  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war  for  most  of 
the  important  kinds  of  lumbers  and  for  both  Government  and  pri- 
vate purchases.  The  price  of  the  Portland  cement  that  was  an 
important  material  for  a  great  variety  of  construction  work  from 
Government  buildings  to  fortifications  and  even  ships  was  fixed  for 
Government  purchases  at  the  important  producing  centers.  The 
price  of  structural  steel,  in  common  with  all  other  kinds  of  that  vital 
war  material,  was  fixed  in  all  markets  by  the  Government.  The 
prices  of  otiier  building  materials  such  as  common  brick,  hollow 
building  tile,  sand,  gravel,  and  crushed  stone  were  controlled  only 
in  localities  where  there  was  a  large  volume  of  Government  con* 
strocti<Hi  work.  This  la^named  group  of  building  materials  was  in 
heavy  demand  only  in  the  congested  district  of  the  East,  and  the 
price  control  there  exercised  in  behalf  of  IGrovemment  purchases  had 
only  an.  influence  upon  local  prices.  The  prices  of  33  building  ma- 
terials that  consisted  of  partly  manufactured  products  of  the  basic 
hnilding  materials  such  as  metal  lath,  metal-comer  beds,  etc,  were 
not  directly  controlled  at  all. 

Price  fixing  in  the  field  of  building  materials  had  certain  distin- 
goishing  characteristics  in  spite  of  the  wide  dissimilarity  in  the  com- 
modities composing  this  group.  These  attributes  of  price  control  in 
construction  materials  may  be  noted  under  four  main  heads.  The 
hst  head  is  not  peculiar  to  building  materials. 

1.  The  prices  of  building  materials  were  not  fixed  at  a  level  that 
would  stimulate  production  but  rather  at  a  level  tiiat  would  actually 
curtail  the  output  of  materials  for  construction.  Since  the  volume  of 
private  building  in  1918  had  dwindled  to  20  per  cent  of  its  normal 
physical  magnitude  and  since  the  combined  construction  program  of 
all  the  Govemm^it  departments  was  not  over  25  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  normal  building  operations  there  was  no  necessity  for  in- 
creanng  the  production  of  the  raw  materials  for  building.  In  fact 
^vate  building  was  regarded  as  nonessential  dtlring  the  war,  and 
eveiy  effort  was  made  by  fuel  curtailments,  refusal  to  grant  priorities 
for  cars,  etc.,  to  discourage  normal  building.  The  result  of  these 
Government  restrictions  combined  with  the  high  prices  of  building 
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materials  was  to  reduce  the  demand  for  new  building  faster  than  tiie 
manufacturers  of  building  materials  could  curtail  production.  The 
Govemnient  consequently  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  sufficient  sap- 
plies  of  the  common  building  materials,  because  the  plant  capacity 
for  producing  these  was  far  in  excess  of  the  reduced  demand.  In 
fixing  prices  the  policy  was  accordingly  adopted  of  allowing  the  pro- 
ducers of  building  materials  such  a  price  as  would  yield  them  only  a 
normal  return  on  their  investment  Where  the  normal  return  on  the 
investment  was  low  on  account  of  keen  competition — as  it  usually  was 
in  the  building  materials  industries— only  a  low  return  on  the  invest- 
ment was  allowed.  Thus  the  prices  fixed  on  common  brick  allowed  an 
average  net  return  of  only  8.76  per  cent,  and  the  cement  prices 
yielded  6  per  cent  on  the  investment.  It  also  happened  that  lumber 
prices  fixed  on  the  cost  of  production  of  March,  1918,  were  not  in- 
creased later  in  spite  of  advancing  labor  and  materials  costs.  The 
Government  thus  held  down  the  prices  of  building  materials  because 
the  production  was  in  excess  of  all  essential  war  needs,  and  it  was 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  war  conservation  to  enforce  a  price  so 
low  that  it  would  actually  close  down  the  marginal  plants.  The  effect 
of  this  low-price  policy  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  average  price  of 
lumber  and  the  average  price  of  cement  increased  only  78  per  cent 
between  1913  and  the  end  of  1918  as  contrasted  with  102  per  cent  for 
all  commodities. 

There  were  a  few  exceptions  to  the  policy  stated  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph.  Structural  steel  shared  the  high  prices  allowed  to  stimu- 
late steel  production,  but  nevertheless  the  use  of  structural  steel  was 
curtailed  wherever  possible  so  that  its  rise  in  price  was  due  entirely  to 
its  relation  to  other  steel  and  not  to  a  demand  for  it  for  building. 
The  prices  paid  by  the  Government  for  certain  rather  scarce  woods 
such  as  walnut,  mahogany,  locust,  etc.,  were  purposely  made  high  in 
order  to  stimulate  their  production. 

2.  Price  fixing  in  the  building  industries  had  for  one  of  its  main 
objects  the  stabilizing  of  the  industries.  Industries  producing  build- 
ing materials  were  accustomed  to  compete  most  strenously  within, 
their  own  ranks  and  with  each  other.  Southern  pine  lumber  cfflB- 
batted  Douglas  fir  lumber,  hendock,  and  spruce;  North  CaiolinB. 
pine  competed  with  Georgia  and  Alabama  pine;  the  small  mill 
competed  with  the  larger  in  the  same  territory ;  while  all  the  lumber 
mills  fought  cement  and  brick.  This  price  competition  while  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  the  consumer  in  times  of  peace  was  unsatis- 
factory to  the  Government  in  times  of  war,  because  it  meant  irrega- 
larity  of  productibn,  delay  in  placing  orders  and  competition  be- 
tween Government  departments.  The  Government  always  preferred 
to  deal  with  one  central  body  representing  the  whole  trade  that 
could  guarantee  large  deliveries  and  allocate  the  orders  fairly  be- 
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tween  its  members.  Only  by  fixing  a  stable  price  for  the  entire  in- 
dustry wonld  the  temptation  for  rival  mills  to  secure  business  by 
catting  prices  be  entirely  avoided.  The  paramount  necessity  was 
to  seemre  unity  of  action  among  the  trade  to  win  the  war  and  to 
avoid  the  wastes  and  delay  of  competitive  strife. 

The  result  of  the  price-fixing  policy  was  thus  to  solidify  industries. 
ETBiy  important  building-material  group  patched  up  their  internal 
differences  for  the  time  being  and  appointed  a  war-service  com- 
mittee to  represent  the  entire  trade.  This  war-time  concentration 
wUl  leave  lasting  impressions.  The  rise  of  #he  National  Lumber 
Manufaeturers'  Association,  the  formation  of  an  association  of  brick 
manufacturers  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  war.  Price  stabilization 
inevitably  fosters  the  industrial  combination  that  is  necessary  to  sus- 
tain a  flteble  price.  In  this  respect  price  fixing  of  building  materials 
was  no  different  from  price  fixing  in  any  other  field. 

3.  Notwithstanding  the  tendency  toward  a  uniform  price  policy, 
the  fixed  prices  of  building  materials  varied  more  from  one  locality 
to  another  than  almost  any  other  group  of  commodities.  While  the 
prices  of  lumber  and  steel  were  fixed  at  single  base  points,  the  prices 
of  sand,  gravel,  and  crushed  stone  were  fixed  differently  in  each  lo- 
cality, fixed  cement  prices  varied  at  40  different  producing  points, 
and  conunon  brick  prices  varied  in  the  16  zones  in  which  Government 
purchases  were  made.  These  variations  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  brick,  cement,  sand,  gravel,  and  crushed  stone  are  produced 
near  the  locality  where  they  are  consumed,  being  too  cheap  in  propor- 
tion to  their  bulk  to  be  transported  far.  Consequently  the  market 
for  these  bulky  articles  is  a  local  one  and  the  price  is  determined  by 
the  local  cost  of  production  and  the  local  demand.  In  fixing  prices 
each  producing  center  accordingly  had  to  be  separately  considered. 
This  was  especially  true  of  brick,  sand,  and  gravel.  While  cement 
prices  differed  considerably,  there  was  still  a  common  price  structure 
with  fixed  differentials. 

4.  A  common  result  of  price  fixing  is  standardization.  It  is  essen- 
tial IB  fixing  a  uniform  price  that  the  grade  and  quality  upon  which 
the  price  is  fixed  does  not  vary,  for  otherwise  the  value  received  will 
vary  in  spite  of  the  fixed  price.  If  the  goods  are  not  already  stand- 
ardized, they  must  be  reduced  to  uniform  types  before  the  prices  can 
be  fixed.  Basic  raw  materials  are  usually  standardized  and  lumber, 
steel,  and  cement  were  already  gauged  by  certain  definite  mechanical 
tests.  The  sizes  and  quality  of  conunon  brick,  however,  varied 
greatly  and  one  of  the  causes  of  variation  in  brick  prices  was  the 
difference  in  size  and  quality.  The  act  of  fixing  the  prices  of  com- 
mon brick  stimulated  a  movement  toward  standardization  and  this 
may  be  one  of  the  lasting  results  of  fixing  the  price  of  bricks. 
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Partlcmd  cement. — ^Portland  cement  ranked  next  in  importance  to 
lumber  as  a  war  building  material.    Its  use  in  armories,  barracks, 
gun  placements,  trench  linings,  bomb-proof  shelter,  incinerator, 
munition  .factory  buildings,  warehouses,  barges,  and  reinforced  con:- 
Crete  ships  gave  cement  prominence  in  the  war  program  as  early  a3 
April,  1917,  and  the  congestion  of  Government  orders  at  certain 
points  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  threatened  to  cause  local  short- 
ages of  cement  and  sharp  rises  in  cement  pricey  in  the  districts  of 
heavy  Government  demand.     The  production  of  cement  f<Mr  the 
country  as  a  whole  was  ample  for  the  increased  requirements  of  war 
even  without  drawing  upon  the  excess  productive  capacity  of  the 
cement  mills.     In  fact  the  declining  consumption  of  cement  that 
resulted  from  the  curtailment  of  normal  building  (q>erations  had 
more  than  offset  the  new  orders  from  the  Government.    Since  Fori- 
land  cement  is  a  bulky  commodity,  however,  it  is  not  profitable  to 
ship  it  far  from  the  mill,  and  since  the  limestone  and  coal  that  are 
the  chief  materials  used  in  its  manufacture  are  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States,  conditions  have  been  favorable  for 
the  establishment  of  cement  mills  in  nearly  every  State.    Each  cement 
mill  thus  enjoys  a  local  monopoly,  the  radius  of  which  is  determined 
by  its  cost  of  production  and  by  the  proximity  of  other  mills.    The 
cement  mills  of  the  South  which  possess  an  abundant  supply  of  a 
limestone  almost  ideal  for  cement  making,  joined  to  a  cheap  supply 
of  coal,  can  produce  cheaper  and  send  their  product  farther  than  the 
mills  near  New  York  Cit}',  which  possess  fewer  advantages  in  re- 
spect to  raw  materials.    Nevertheless  the  proximity  to  the  great 
centers  of  population  enables  the  mills  in  New  York  and  the  Lehigh 
district  in  Pennsylvania  to  offset  the  advantage  of  the  southern  mills 
and  allows  them  to  hold  the  markets  in  the  big  cities  against  their 
southern  rivals.    Thus  the  cement  industry  is  split  up  into  many 
local  markets  which  are  connected  by  a  series  of  price  differentials, 
but  which  nevertheless  enjoy  a  large  measure  of  independence.    It 
is  therefore  possible  for  local  shortages  of  cement  to  exist  in  scfflne 
communities,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  an  oversupply  in 
other  communities,  and  this  is  particularly  true  when  the  tremendous 
concentration  of  war  goods  pouring  towards  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
strained  the  normal  means  of  transportation  and  put  an  emba^o  on 
bulky  goods.    To  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  cement  for  the  Gov- 
ernment it  was  therefore  necessary  to  allocate  the  supply  and  to  fix 
the  prices  at  the  points  of  congestion. 

The  Portland  cement  industry  had  a  large  degree  of  cohesion  be- 
fore the  war  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  the  sale  of  cement  in  com- 
petition with  lumber,  brick,  and  stone,  although  the  price  competiticm 
between  the  various  cement  mills  had  bordered  on  the  cut-thioat  va- 
riety.   This  organization  nevertheless  facilitated  the  quick  appoint- 
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meat  of  &  ^  oooperatiye  committee  on  cement "  under  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  on  April  21,  1917.  This  c<Hninitteey  composed  of 
repreaoilatiTes  of  the  industry  and  of  the  Gor^mment  at  once  began 
to  act  as  a  clearing  house  lor  assembling  trade  information  prepara- 
toiry  to  advising  the  committee  on  raw  materials  of  the  Council  of 
Naticmal  Defense  as  to  available  supplies  and  prices  of  cement. 
While  this  committee  was  acting,  many  purchases  of  cement  were 
made  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy  at  no  definite  price,  but  with  the 
understanding  that  a  &ir  price  was  to  be  fixed  later.  On  December 
18,  1917,  the  first  committee  was  dissolved  and  a  war  service  com- 
mittee on  Portlattd  cement  was  organized.  No  prices  were  fixed, 
however,  until  the  price-fixing  committee  in  April  and  May,  1918, 
after  an  investigaticm  of  costs  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
fixed  prices  for  the  Army  and  Navy  purdiases  for  the  six-months' 
period  ending  December  31,  1917,  the  four-month  period  ending 
April  30,  1918,  and  the  four-month  period  ending  August  31,  1918. 
Later  on,  August  S3,  1918,  the  price-fixing  committee  established 
prices  for  the  four  months  ending  December  31,  1918.  The  prices 
set  for  1W7  applied  only  to  Army  and  Navy  purchases  and  they 
became  effective  when  accepted  by  the  industry  and  tlie  purchasing 
departments.  This  first  price  list,  which  has  a  retroactive  effect, 
covered  80  diffetent  producing  points,  and  the  prices  varied  from 
$1.30  a  barrel  in  Texas  to  $1.90  a  barret  in  California.  The  second 
price  list  allying  to  all  Government  purchases  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1918  was  the  same  as  the  first.  The  third  set  of  fixed 
prices  for  the  four  months  ending  August  31,  1918,  marked  an  ad- 
Tanoe  of  as  high  as  45  cents  a  barrel  for  the  low-cost  mills,  dropped 
I»ices  on  some  of  the  high-cost  mills  in  the  Pacific  coast  States, 
and  reduced  the  maximum  variation  in  cement  prices  to  35  cents  a 
barrri  and  the  average  variation  to  about  20  cents  a  barrel.  The 
fourth  price  list  for  the  four  months  ending  December  31  was  virtu- 
ally the  same  as  the  third  price  list,  except  that  the  prices  did  not 
include  bin  inspection  and  a  reduction  of  3  cents  a  barrel  was  made 
lot  the  value  of  that  service. 

The  chief  results  of  the  price  fixing  of  cement  were  to  prevent  a 
rise  in  price  at  a  few  congested  points  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
tad  to  faeilitate  the  prompt  delivery  of  cement  on  Government  or- 
ders by  eliminating  price  cutting  with  its  attendant  waste,  confusion, 
and  irregular  production.  .  The  main  current  of  cement  prices 
throughout  the  country  as  a  whole  was  not  substantially  affected. 
Only  11,813,076  barrels  of  cement  were  allocated  at  this  fixed  price 
during  1917  ajid  1918  out  of  a  total  production  of  92,814,202  barrels 
iu  1917  and  71,632,000  bart^ls  in  1918. 

The  price  of  Portland  cement  to  the  general  public  was  never 
fixad,  and  this  ranged  about  30  cents  a  barrel  higher  than  the  price 
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fixed  to  the  Government.  Price  fixing  leveled  up  market  prices 
to  some  extent  thereby  giving  the  low-cost  mills  large  profits,  while 
limiting  the  marginal  mills  to  a  low  return.  The  concentration  of 
production  at  the  largest  mills  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
machinery  would  have  enabled  the  Government  to  have  fixed  ce- 
ment prices  at  a  lower  level,  but  the  pooling  necessary  to  bring  this 
about  involved  too  many  practical  administrative  difficulties  to  jus- 
tify the  adoption  of  this  policy.  The  prices  fixed  in  1917  yielded 
the  cement  industry  as  a  whole  12  per  cent  on  its  investment,  and 
of  course  individual  mills  reaped  a  much  higher  rate,  but  subse- 
quent price  fixing  reduced  this  margin  to  6  per  cent  merely  by 
maintaining  the  status  quo  in  the  face  of  advancing  costs.  The 
general  supply  of  cement  was  so  ample,  as  compared  with  needs, 
that  the  Fuel  Administration  on  April  18,  1918,  reduced  the  fuel 
allotment  of  the  cement  mills  to  76  per  cent  of  normal  on  the  theory 
that  part  of  the  fuel  used  in  the  cement  industry  could  be  better 
employed  in  other  war  industries.  There  was  consequently  no  oc- 
casion for  stimulating  cement  production  by  high  prices,  and  the 
lowering  of  the  margin  of  profit  for  the  purpose  of  curtailing  pro- 
duction was  entirely  justified.  Cement  prices  rose  in  the  open 
market  less  than  any  other  basic  building  material  during  the  war, 
and  the  reason  for  price  fixing  in  the  field  of  cement  is  to  be  found 
in  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  prevent  the  stimulation  of  prices 
which  its  own  large  demand  would  normally  have  caused  in  certain 
congested  building  areas. 

C(/nimo7i  brick. — The  markets  for  common  brick  are  confined  to 
points  near  the  localities  where  brick  is  made,  and  consequently 
questions  of  supply  and  prices  vary  in  the  different  localities.  The 
demand  for  common  brick  for  both  Government  and  civilian  use 
during  the  war  declined  to  probably  one-fourth  of  normal,  or  to 
a  greater  extent  than  was  the  case  of  other  building  materials  except 
stone.  A  shortage  developed,  however,  in  a  few  of  the  large  eastern 
cities  in  the  congested  building  districts,  and  prices  for  brick  w^e 
there  established  on  all  Government  orders.  The  price  of  common 
brick  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington  was 
the  first  to  be  formulated ;  the  other  prices  were  not  announced  untfl 
after  the  armistice,  but  they  had  a  retroactive  effect  and  applied  to 
all  purchases  made  at  tentative  prices.  Prices  fixed  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  light-burned  common  brick  varied  from  $9  a  thousand 
brick  in  Chicago  to  $15.50  a  thousand  brick  in  Philadelphia.  These 
differences  were,  in  some  instances,  due  to  variation  in  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  brick,  but  in  most  cases  they  were  due  to  differences 
in  the  local  market  Thus  the  supply  of  brick  in  New  York  average 
a  price  of  $9.50  per  thousand,  which  was  originally  fixed  for  the 
period  ending  October  31,  1918,  for  the  accumulated  stock  left  over 
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from  1017,  which  had  been  produced  on  the  lower  1917  level  of  cost. 
The  Philadelphia  brick  of  the  same  general  type  was  fixed  at  $G 
per  thousand  higher  in  price  because  the  Philadelpliia  brick  was 
produced  during  1918  when  labor  was  high,  due  to  the  competition 
of  the  shipyards.  The  Philadelphia  brick  was  also  larger  in  size 
and  of  somewhat  better  quality  than  the  New  York  brick,  but  tliis 
does  not  fully  account  for  the  difference.  It  is  probable  also  that  a 
larger  marginal  profit  was  allowed  the  Philadelphia  brick  producers 
than  to  the  New  York  brick  men ;  for  the  price-fixing  committee  in 
general  adopted  the  policy  of  fixing  prices  so  that  producers  would 
receive  their  prewar  level  of  profit.  The  profits  of  the  New  York 
brick  makers  were  very  low  before  the  war  because  of  the  keen  com- 
petition of  the  brick  men  along  the  Hudson  Eiver.  The  price-fixing 
committee  allowed  the  brick  men,  as  a  whole,  only  3.76  per  cent  on 
their  investment.  The  effect  of  Government  price  fixing  on  brick 
was  to  enable  the  Government  to  purchase  brick  at  slightly  below 
the  niarket  price  during  the  latter  part  of  1918  in  the  congested  dis* 
tricts  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.-  Common  brick  prices  rose 
very  rapidly  in  the  open  market  during  the  latter  part  of  1918.  The 
price  fixed  for  Government  purchases,  while  about  equal  to  the  mar- 
ket prices  when  originally  fixed,  were  considerably  below  the  market 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  Thus  in  New  York,  where  the  price  fixed  for 
Government  purchases  on  light-burned  brick  was  $9.50  per  thousand 
beginning  July  1,  1918,  which  was  subsequently  raised  to  $10,50  per 
thousand  beginning  November  1,  the  market  price  rose  from  $12.50 
in  July  to  $18  in  December. 

Government  price  fixing  exerted  a  definite  influcn.c  only  in  the  big 
eastern  cities.  Only  108,312,229  brick  were  allocated  at  Goveminent 
fixed  prices  out  of  a  total  production  of  5,864,909,000  in  1917,  and 
about  2i  billion  in  1918.  The  amount  of  Government  purchases  were 
thus  small  in  comparison  to  the  total  common  brick  output,  and  as 
brick  sold  to  the  public  were  delivered  at  market  prices,  Government 
price  fixing  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  average  prices  of  brick 
throughout  the  country. 

Price  fixing,  even  in  the  case  of  brick,  however,  had  a  tendency  to 
bring  out  some  degree  of  combination  within  the  industry.  An  asso- 
ciation of  common  brick  manufacturers  was  formed  on  July  26,  1918, 
which  comprised  manufacturers  producing*  about  1^  billion  brick 
annuaUy,  or  about  20  per  cent  of  the  nonnal  production.  An  influ- 
ence also  was  exerted  in  favor  of  standardization  of  brick  in  the 
different  localities ;  this,  too,  is  an  evidence  of  concentration,  but  on 
the  whole  the  brick  industry  still  remained  highly  competitive  and 
disorganized.  A  nation-wide  control  over  prices  was  therefore  less 
effective  than  in  the  case  of  cement,  but  since  brick  was  of  rather 
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slight  importance,  however,  in  the  war  program  this  price  control  was 
also  less  necessary  here  than  elsewhere. 

Hollow  building  tUe. — ^IIoUow  building  tile  is  also  a  local  product 
whose  use  greatly  diminished  during  the  war.  Prices  were,  notwitli- 
standing,  fixed  at  the  principal  producing  points  for  the  176,708  tons 
of  hollow  building  tile  used  by  the  Oovernment*  Prices  were  first 
fixed  for  the  period  ending  July  1^  1918,  and  they  were  lat^  ad- 
vanced to  cover  Grovermnent  purcjiases  made  from  July  1,  1918,  to 
the  period  ending  December  31,  1918. 

Gypsum  wall  board  and  plc^ter  board. — The  Govenmient  require- 
ments for  gypsum  wall  board  and  plaster  board  during  the  war  were 
100  per  cent  over  the  capacity  of  the  plants,  and  it  was  uecessar}'  to 
take  over  the  entire  output  of  these  materials  for  Government  use 
and  to  authorize  plant  extensions.  It  also  became  necessary  to 
allocate  orders  for  Government  requirements,  and  i>ending  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fixed  price  the  orders  were  allocated  at  tentative  prioea 
On  February  27,  1919,  the  price-fixing  committee  established  maxi- 
mum f .  o.  b.  mill  prices  for  wall  board  for  two  firms  at  Chicago  and 
for  two  firms  at  Lios  Angeles,  and  maximum  f .  o.  b.  mill  prices  for 
plaster  board  at  Chicago.  Xew  York,  Buffalo,  Hampton,  Va.,  Passaic, 
N.  J.,  Fort*  Dodge,  Iowa,  and  East  Newark,  N.  J.  Since  the  total 
production  of  wall  board  and  plaster  board  comprised  only  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  gypsum  products,  price  fixing  of  these  two 
products  had  no  pronounced  effect  on  the  price  of  raw  gypsum. 
Allocations  to  the  amount  of  52,121,060  square  feet  of  wall  board  and 
plaster  board  and  to  the  value  of  $950,323  were  made  at  the  fixed 
prices. 

Scmdy  gravel,  and  crushed  stone. — Sand,  gravel,  and  crushed  stone 
are  consumed  near  the  localities  where  they  are  produc*ed.  During 
the  war  there  was  an  acute  shortage  of  these  materials  in  the  c(A- 
gested  district  of  the  East,  and  it  became  necessary  to  fix  the  price 
and  allocate  orders  in  the  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington,  and  Norfolk  districta  A  total  of  2,949,879  tons  of  sand, 
gravel,  and  crushed  stone,  valued  at  $3,009,573,  was  allocated  at  the 
fixed  prices.  The  exact  prices  fixed  on  each  order  in  each  district  are 
shown  in  the  appendix. 

CH£MICAX8. 

Nitrate  of  noda^ — Before  the  w*ar  virtually  all  of  our  nitrate  im- 
ports were  devoted  to  the  production  of  fertilizers,  and  our  needs  in 
1913  equaled  more  than  625,000  tons.  With  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  War  and  the  placing  of  munition  orders  with  American 
manufacturers,  our  requirements  for  nitrates  increased  considerably, 
and  by  1916  our  imports  of  nitrate  of  soda  had  grown  to  1518,423 
pounds,  an  increase  of  almost  100  per  cent.    The  Chilean  market  of 
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oooise,  felt  the  effects  of  the  stimulated  demand  following  the 
declaration  of  hostilities,  and  the  price  of  nitrate  of  soda  rose  con- 
»derably.^  It  was  not  until  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war, 
however,  when  the  War  Department  had  begun  actively  to  compete 
in  the  Chilean  market  against  both  Ammcan  private  buyers  and  the 
representatives  of  the  allied  Governments,  that  prices  really  soared. 
In  September,  1917,  accordingly,  nitrate  prices  were  more  than  twice 
the  average  for  1913-14. 

The  importance  of  nitrates  to  the  war  program,  however,  made 
essential  the  elimination  of  any  haphazard  competitive  system  of 
poichasing.  Accordingly,  in  October,  1917,  the  Allied  Governments 
began  negotiating  with  the  Chilean  producers  in  the  hope  of  securing 
an  adequate  supply  of  nitrates  at  a  price  more  reasonable  than  was 
then  being  paid.  These  negotiations  were  consummated  on  Decem- 
ber 10, 1917,  and  resulted  in  the  Allied  Governments  securing  a  vir- 
tual monopoly  over  the  output  of  Chilean  nitrates.  A  nitrate  execu- 
tive was  appointed  by  the  AUies  with  headquarters  in  London,  and 
all  purchases  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  Chile  for  the  >'arious  belligerents 
were  concentrated  in  his  hands.  It  was  only  through  this  nitrate 
executive  that  the  various  Govermooents  could  secme  supplies  by  allo- 
cations made  only  on  the  basis  of  minimum  requirements.- 

Prior  to  the  American  entry  into  the  war  virtually  all  of  the 
nitrate  of  soda  brought  into  the  United  States  was  imported  by 
four  firms  who  controlled  to  a  large  degree  the  American  sales  of 
this  commodity.  The  machinery  for  nitrate  distribution,  then,  was 
highly  ccmcentrated,  and  it  was  but  logical  that  so  far  as  possible  it 
should  be  kept  intact.  Accordingly,  it  was  arranged  by  the  War 
Industries  Board  that  these  importing  firms  purchase  the  total 
amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  allocated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
nitrate  executive,  and  continue  its  distribution  as  in  normal 
times.  It  was  necessary  from  the  beginning,  however,  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  types  of  American  demand.  First,  there  were  the 
military  needs  which  the  importers  agreed  to  supply  at  actual  cost^ 
plus  a  nominal  expense  fee.  And,  second,  there  were  the  requirements 
of  the  fertilizer  manufacturers  and  of  other  civilian  nitrate  users. 

^  Nitrate  of  8oda  sold  for  $8.60  per  hundredweight  in  February,   1916,  an  increase  of 
56  per  cent  over  Its  prewar  average. 

*Tte  eBthiiated  mlnlmnn^  requirements  for  the  United  States  for  tbe  jear  1918  were 
as  fonowB : 

TofM. 

For  munitions 1,  100,000 

For  ebemlcals 215,  000 

Fsr  eomraereial  explostres 185,  000 

Pot  fertilisers  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 300,000 

Total 1,  800.  000 

'The  cost  of  the  nitrate  delfrered  waa  to  be  an  arerage  price  based  upon  tbe  receifits 
for  eaeh  month. 
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To  these  consumers  the  importers  were  to  distribute  only  such 
amounts  of  nitrate  as  were  uUocated  by  the  War  Indu5;tries  Board,^ 
and  for  their  services  they  were  paid  a  commission  of  2^  per  cent 
over  the  cost  of  their  product  landed  in  the  United  States.  The 
War  Industries  Board,  on  the  other  hand,  stipulated  that  they  would 
allow  no  concerns  other  than  the  four  which  entered  into  thLs  agree- 
ment to  import  any  nitrates  into  this  countr)\  In  order  that  an 
equal  price  might  result  for  all  buyers  the  Shipping  Board  estab- 
lished a  uniform  shipping  rate  from  Chile  to  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  the  War  Industries  Board  made  arrangements  for  the 
shipping  of  the  necessarj'  coal,  fuel,  oil,  etc.,  required  for  the  manu- 
facture of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  in  this  way  a  steady  output  was  as- 
sured, while  at  the  same  time  any  manipulation  of  prices  by  Chilean 
speculators  under  the  claim  of  ostensible  high  costs  was  eliminated. 

The  first  deliveries  imder  this  pool  arrangement  were  made  in  Jan- 
uary, 1918.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  control  over  the 
whole  nitrate  situation  in  the  United  States  would  require  some 
supervising  body,  for  the  supervision  of  distribution,  the  fixing 
of  pool  prices  and  the  clearance  of  all  contracts  covering  the  imports 
and  sales  of  the  approved  importei-s  were  matters  too  vital  *to  the 
war  program  to  be  left  unregulated.  For  this  purpose  the  nitrate 
commission  of  the  United  States,  a  body  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  the  four  approved  nitrate  importers  and  a  representatH'e  ^' 
of  the  War  Industries  Board,  was  created.  Their  main  function, 
however,  soon  developed  into  the  control  of  nitrate  prices.  The 
nitrate  executive  at  Ijondon  determined  each  month  an  average  pool 
price  and  on  the  basis  cf  this  figure  the  average  monthly  price  in 
Chile  for  the  U^iited  States  purchasers,  was  computed.  Consider- 
able difference,  of  course,  still  existed  between  this  Chilean  price 
and  the  price  of  nitrates  delivered  in  the  United  States;  for  there 
were  many  charges  such  as  hauling,  freight,  insurance,  exchange, 
and  the  like,  which  had  to  be  added.  And  it  was  the  determination 
of  this  final  landed  price  that  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  task 
set  before  the  nitrate  commission.* 

From  the  point  of  view  of  its  primary  purpose  the  plan  of  nitrate 
control  was  successful  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  during  the 

iTbe  amount  of  nitrates  to  be  purchased  for  distribution  to  ciyllian  consumerB  wis 
limited  however,  to  an  iimount  equal  to  their  total  imports  for  the  calendar  year  3913. 
From  thin  amount  wero  deducted  such  stocks  88  had  been  purchased  in  1017  and  which 
had  not  been  shipped  from  Chile  prior  to  the  beginning  of  1018. 

a  This  landed  pool  price  varied  from  $4.10  per  100  pounds  in  May  to  $4.53  in  December. 
I<^or  the  first  four  months  of  1918  no  definite  pool  price  was  detjermlned  and  tentaUTc 
figures  of  $4.25  and  $4.33  i)cr  100  pounds  wore  used  for  billing  purposes.  It  should  be 
stat(^  that  these  prices  wore  not  exact  and  were  based  on  the  fi^juros  available  from 
bills  and  vouchers.  Tentative*  monthly  prices  were  usually  made  and  when  all  necesnry 
figures  became  available,  the  nitrate  commission  arranged  for  actual  prices  and  saw 
to  it  that  the  importers  made  adjustments  with  their  customers  on  the  basis  of  these 
fir.al  prices. 
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entire  period  of  the  war  all  needed  nitrate  was  secured.*  That  the 
price  was  strictly  controlled  at  the  lowe«t  possible  minimum  seems 
al=o  bevond  doubt. 

Heavy  ctcids, — Sulphuric  acid:  Arrangements  were  made  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  with  the  manufacturers  of  heavy  acids  late  in  1917 
relative  to  the  prices  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  Government 
for  acid  supplies.*  There  was  no  instance  of  price  fixing,  strictly 
speaking,  in  the  acid  industry  until  the  summer  of  1D18.  The  agreed 
prices  of  late  1917,  which  applied  to  the  governmental  purchases  of 
HjjSO^  wore  contract  prices  only  and  may  be  considered  in  a  measure 
similar  to  any  other  long-time  commercial  contract. 

It  appears,  however,  that  there  was  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  Government  authorities  as  to  the  advantages  derived  from  the 
agreed  sulphuric  acid  price,  and  in  early  1918  they  instructed  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  look  into  the  cost  of  producing  acid 
in  this  country.  The  result  of  this  investigation  showed  a  great  di- 
vergence in  costs  between  the  several  types  of  producing  plants,  and 
it  was  apparent  that  no  price  could  be  fixed  wliich  would  limit  the 
returns  to  all  producers  within  the  same  bounds.  There  were,  for 
example,  the  high-cost  chamber-process  producers,  upon  who!.t  the 
Government  was  dependent  for  1,000,000  tons  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
1918.  Secondly,  there  were  those  manufacturers  who  obtuined  their 
sulphur  as  a  by-product  from  the  smelting  of  zinc  and  copper  ores. 
And  finally  there  were  the  low-priced  producers  who  used  the  mod- 
ern contact  process  to  produce  their  sulphuric  acid.  The  large  varia- 
tion in  the  costs  of  these  three  types  of  producers,  upon  all  of  whom 
the  Government  was  dependent  for  its  supplies,  made  it  evident  that 
a  price  which  would  give  the  chamber-process  manufacturers  a  mod- 
erate profit  would  result  in  an  abnormally  high  return  to  the  con- 
tact producers.  The  solution  first  considered  was  a  series  of  indi- 
vidual prices  to  be  applied  to  the  products  of  plants  in  accordance 
with  the  process  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  this 
finally  was  deemed  impracticable.  The  possibility  of  commandeer- 
ing was  considered  and  dismissed  because  of  difficulties  involved,  and 
the  fact  that  the  military  needs  were  hardly  large  enough  to  war- 

^Mr.  B.  M.  Barach,  chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  in  a  Btatemont  pub- 
lished iD  the  Federal  Trade  Information  Service  of  Dec.  24,  1918,  says  that  there  was  no 
baiting  at  any  time  during  the  war  in  the  manufacture  of  war  materiaU  which  depended 
npon  nitrates. 

-As  a  resolt  of  the  negotiations  entered  into  between  the  military  autliorities  and 
the  manufacturers  of  sulphuric  add,  the  price  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  Government  was 
fixrd  for  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  1018  as  follows : 

Per   ton. 

60*  B $18 

66*  B 80 

20' oleum 35 

These  prices  did  not  apply  to  purchases  made  by  subcontractors  for  explosive  con- 
tracts for  the  United  States  or  its  Allies. 
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rant  such  action.  Moreover,  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  total 
needs  of  the  country  necessitated  the  stimulation  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  country  in  every  possible  way,  and  this  meant  the 
establishment  of  "  fair  and  full  prices,"  provision  for  heavy  plant 
depreciation  and  the  obtaining  of  the  fullest  possible  output  from 
the  highest  cost  producers.^ 

Accordingly,  a  system  of  price  fixing  was  decided  upon  whicli 
allowed  a  uniform  price  to  all  consumers,  governmental  and  civilian 
alike.  It  was  believed  that  the  excess-profits  tax  would  lead  to  a 
leveling  in  the  returns  of  various  producers. 

On  June  26,  1918,  the  acid  producers  met  with  the  price-fixing 
committee  to  help  determine  upon  a  fixed  price  for  their  products. 
The  negotiations  resulted  in  the  fixing  of  the  price  of  60^  B.  sul- 
phuric acid  at  the  same  figure  which  the  Army  and  Navy  were 
paying  for  their  supply,  namely,  $18  per  ton**  This  price  wa^s  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  current  market  price  and  meant  a  reduc- 
tion of  $7  per  ton  to  the  civilian  consumer.  With  this  price  as  a 
basis,  the  price  for  66^  B.  was  fixed  at  $28  per  ton,  a  decrease  of  $2 
from  the  former  Government  contract  price.*  Similarly,  the  price 
of  20  per  cent  oleum,  a  highly  concentrated  form  of  sulphuric  acid, 
was  fixed  at  $32  per  ton,  which  was  $3  less  than  the  agreed  price  of 
late  1917.  These  prices  were  to  remain  in  effect  for  90  days,  with 
the  United  States  Government  having  first  call  upon  the  entire  out- 
put of  the  country  or  any  part  thereof  which  it  required. 

Even  these  prices,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  as  low 
as  the  cost  of  producing  sulphuric  acid  seems  to  have  warranted, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1918  the  chemical  section  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  asked  for  the  further  lowering  of  the  agreed 
prices.  These  prices  were  to  expire  at  the  end  of  September,  ajid 
on  the  26th  of  that  month  the  producers  of  sulphuric  acid  appeared 
before  the  price-fixing  committee  to  ask  for  a  continuation  of  the 
June  26th  price.  The  price-fixing  committee,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  chemical  section,  refused  this  request  and  recommended 
instead  a  series  of  prices  which  ranged  from  $2  to  $4  lower  than 

1  The  problems  which  fared  the  chemical  Bectlon  of  tho  War  IndnatrleB  Board  when 
they  attempted  to  determine  upon  the  method  of  acid  price  fixing  to  be  adopted,  are 
fully  described  In  the  final  reports  of  the  acids  and  heavy  ehemicAls  section  of  tlie  War 
Tndnstrles  Board.  1010. 

•  This  price  was  snppoiHM]  to  yield  a  fair  profit  to  the  hUrh-cost  prodno«»r9 ;  I.  e.,  mami- 
fnotnrers  who  used  th<»  chamber  process. 

*Thls  price  was  $7  a  ton  lower  than  the  flRnre  currently  qnoted  on  the  market 
and  when  compared  to  the  spot  quotations  of  two  months  previous  meant  a  decrease  of 
$17  per  ton.  The  price  for  66*  B.  add  was  determined  by  adding  to  the  price  of  the 
60*  add  a  differential  which  covered  both  the  large  percentage  of  acidity  in  the  higher 
strength  acid  and  the  cost  of  concent  ration. 
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those  then  prevailing.  There  was  no  longer  the  fear  of  losing  the  out- 
put of  the  high-cost  producers.  It  was  the  opinion  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  military  requirements  that  the  extra  supply  secured  for  muni- 
tions by  the  curtailment  of  many  nonessential  industries  and  the 
output  of  the  numerous  new  Government  plants  would  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  offset  any  such  loss.  Moreover,  the  figures  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  showed  that  the  cost  of  producing  66°  B, 
Sulphuric  acid  during  the  first  six  months  of  1918  had  varied  from  $15 
to  $16  per  ton/  while  the  price  fixed  was  $28  per  ton.  Indeed,  the 
chanical  section  had  recommended  that  in  default  of  a  lower  price 
on  sulphuric  acid,  '^  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
advisability  of  commandeering  the  output  of  the  contact  acid  plants  ^ 
before  the  end  of  the  year.* 

The  suggested  price  of  the  price-fixing  committee  was  finally 
accepted  by  the  acid  industry,  and  $16  was  agreed  upon  as  the  price 
of  a  ton  of  60°  B.  sulphuric  acid  for  the  last  quarter  of  1918.^ 

Nitric  acid :  Shortly  after  the  determination  of  a  Government  price 
for  sulphuric  acid  in  the  latter  part  of  1917,  an  agreement  was  reached 
with  the  producers  of  nitric  acid,  wlwreby  they  obligated  themselves 
to  supply  the  military  and  naval  needs  for  42°  B.  nitric  acid  at  7-^ 
cents  per  pound.  Toward  the  middle  of  1918,  however,  the  Ordnance 
Department  began  to  experience  difficulty  in  placing  new  orders  at 
the  agreed  price.  An  investigation  was  therefore  made  into  the  costs 
of  the  concerns  which  were  fumi^ing  nitric  acid  supplies,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  approximate  cost  of  manufacturing  a  pound  of 

• 

^Tbe  Increasing  costs  of  materials,  labor,  fuel,  and  transportation  increased  this  cost 
considerably  during  the  latter  half  of  1918.  The  prices  recommended  by  the  prlce-flxlng 
fommlttee,  however,  made  a  liberal  allowance  for  this  increase,  for  it  was  their  desire 
to  fix  a  price  whidi  would  permit  the  acid  manufacturers  to  use  domestic  pyrites,  which 
meant  a  higher  production  cost  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  brlmBtone  been  used, 
fiotfa  raw  mat«rlal9  were  selling  at  almost  equal  prices,  but  moat  of  the  American  plants 
were  equipped  for  the  use  of  brimstone  rather  ttauan  pyrites.  The  shipping  shortage  had 
▼irtoally  cut  off  the  supply  of  Ppanlsh  pyrites,  which  had  previously  boon  the  common 
raw  material  used  In  prodadng  sulphuric  acid,  and  various  plants  turned  to  the  use  of 
domestic  brimstone.  This  led  to  a  sudden  growth  In  the  consumption  of  the  latter,  and 
soon  the  demand  threatened  to  exceed  the  possible  production.  Indeed,  the  reserve  stocks 
were  drawn  upon  and  a  serious  depletion  was  threatened. 

'Note  memorandum  from  Mr.  A.  K.  Brunker,  chief  of  the  acids  and  heavy  chemicals 
iMloa  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  to  Mr.  L.  L.  Summers,  chief  of  the  chemicals 
divlBlon. 

*A  price  of  $25  per  ton  was  fixed  for  66**  acid  and  $28  for  20  per  cent  oleum.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  had  the  war  continued  a  vast  economy  in 
the  factory  cost  of  producing  acids  would  have  been  obtained  by  the  Government  through 
the  age  of  its  new  plants,  which  could  have  turned  out  100  per  cent  H2SO4  at  $15  per 
ton,  while  the  fixed  price  for  20  per  cent  oleum  (104i  per  cent  H^SO^twas  $28  f.  o.  b. 
makers'  works,  or  about  $S0  per  ton  laid  down  at  consumers*  works.  The  saving,  there- 
fore, would  have  been  approximately  50  per  cent.  This  figure,  however,  does  not  take 
Into  consideration  the  cost  of  the  Government  plant,  and  thereby  eliminates  a  large  over- 
head charge.  (Cf.  memorandum  by  Mr.  John  M.  Goetchius  in  the  files  of  the  War  In- 
dastrles  Board.) 
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nitric  acid  was  7.14  (ent«.^  This  meant,  then,  that  the  average  profit 
realized  on  the  agreed  7 J  tents  price  was  but  0.36  cent. 

It  was  immediately  apparent  that  the  price  of  nitric  acid  to  tie 
(jovernment  would  have  to  be  raised,  and  on  July  26  the  question 
was  brought  before  the  price  fixing  committee.  It  was  necessary 
first  to  fix  the  price  of  sulphuric  acid,  however,  since  the  price  of 
nitric  acid  is  in  large  part  dependent  upon  the  latter.  On  the  basis 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  price  of  $28  per  ton  *  for  66°  B.,  the  price  of 
42°  nitric  acid  was  fixed  at  8  cents  per  pound  for  all  consumers, 
civilian  and  Governmental,  effective  July  1,  1918,  for  the  third  quar- 
ter of  the  year.  This  price  was  continued  by  agreement  through  the 
last  quarter  of  1918,  and  expired  by  limitation  on  December  31. 

ConcJur.Jon, — With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  came  the  end  of  the 
Governmental  need  for  acids.  The  immediate  fear  of  the  trade  was 
the  potential  competition  of  the  newly  completed  Government  plants. 
Moreover,  there  was  the  danger  of  a  sudden  fall  in  acid  prices  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cancellation  of  contracts  and  the  desire  to  get  rid  of 
surplus  stocks.  Accordingly,  the  War  Industries  Board  was  asked 
to  continue  its  supervision  of  the  acid  industry  and  to  relieve  the 
trade  of  "  a  share  of  its  burden  in  adjusting  inventories  and  heavy 
warring  stocks."  The  trade  also  asked  for  the  continuation  of  price 
fixing,  at  least  through  the  first  quarter  of  1919.  The  price-fixing 
committee  did  not  feel  that  conditions  warranted  any  such  action, 
and  on  December  3, 1918,  they  voted  to  discontinue  the  agreed  prices 
of  heavv  acids  after  December  30,  1918. 

Sidphur  and  injrites, — Prior  to  1917  approximately  60  per  cent  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  consumed  in  the  United  States  was  made  from 
Spanish  ores.  The  shipping  shortage  of  1918,  however,  made  neces- 
sary the  curtailment  of  our  pyrites  receipts,  and  in  March  the  War 
Trade  Board  issued  an  order  restricting  Spanish  pyrites  importa- 
tions to  125,000  tons  for  the  six  months  following  April  15.  This 
amount,  which  was  less  than  enough  to  fill  our  requirements,  was 
distributed  by  the  committee  on  foreign  pyrites  of  the  Chemical 
Alliance  (Inc.),  to  the  five  importers  who  formerly  controlled  the 

*  The  coRt  of  producing  95  poands  of  nitric  add.  ns  plven  In  the  report  of  the  chemical 
Bootlon  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  was  as  follows : 
Raw  materials : 

Nitrate  of  soda $4.2.". 

Sulphuric  add ... 1.  35 

Total  cost  of  raw  materials r».  60 

Pair  average  manufacturing  coat,  Including  overhead 1. 18 

Total   cost   of  95   pounds 6.78 

Cost  of  1  pound  of  nitric  add .0714 

'  On  the  basis  of  100  pounds  of  H^SO^  being  required  to  produce  95  pounds  of  HNO„ 
M  appears  from  the  above  cost  figures  that  $27  rather  than  $28  (the  fixed  price  JOM 
26)  was  used  as  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  IIjSO*. 
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^greater  part  of  our  foreign  receipts,  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage 

,  imported  by  each  in  1917. 

The  catting  off  of  our  sulphur  supplies  had  a  considerable  effect 

<  upon  the  American  brimstone  industry,  and  the  demand  for  the 
domestic  product  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds.  .  The  large  demand 
for  sulphur  supplies  and  the  essential  part  which  sulphuric  acid 
played  in  the  war  program,  led  to  a  more  or  less  strict  control  over 
the  brimstone  industry  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  by  the. 
War  Industries  Board. 

There  %re  in  the  United  States  two  companies  which  produce  99 
per  cent  of  all  the  sulphur  entering  into  domestic  consumption,  and 
the  output  of  both  was  put  under  allocation  by  the  War  Industries 
Board.  It  appears,  however,  that  one  of  these  companies  did  not 
cooperate  as  actively  and  as  wholeheartedly  as  was  desired  by  the 
chemical  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  The  chemical  au- 
thorities in  Washington  offered  a  resolution,  therefore,  which  was 
passed  by  the  War  Industries  Board  and  approved  by  the  President 
on  July  2,  1918,  authorizing  the  virtual  commandeering  of  the  sul- 
phur-producing industry.  The  chief  of  the  sulphur  and  pyrites  sec- 
tion was  appointed  to  represent  the  War  Industries  Board  in  con- 
trolling the  production  and  distribution  of  sulphur  materials,  and 
he,  together  with  a  committee  of  the  Chemical  Alliance,  adminis- 
tered the  industry  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  period. 

In  the  fall  of  1917  the  fertilizer  committee  of  the  Chemical 
Alliance  had  arranged  for  a  price  of  $22  per  long  ton  f .  o.  b.  mines, 
for  governmental  purchases  of  sulphur,  and  this  policy  continued 
through  the  first  half  of  1918.  The  same  price  was  maintained  after 
the  War  Industries  Board  took  control  of  the  sulphur  industry  in 
July.  Although  there  was  at  no  time  adopted  any  complete  system 
of  sulphur  price  agreements  which  applied  to  all  purchasers,  the 
control  of  supplies  and  the  allocation  thereof  by  the  War  Industries 
Board  to  essential  consumers  only,  had  the  effect  of  a  fixed  price. 

Wood  chemicals. — It  can  hardly  be  said  that  wood  chemicals  were 
subject  to  price  fixing  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  for  the  price 
agreements  which  were  made  relative  to  the  products  of  wood  dis- 
tillation applied  in  most  instances  only  to  sales  to  the  United  States 
Government  and  to  the  Allies*  Yet  the  fact  that  prices  were  fixed 
to  the  military  consumers  had  an  important  effect  upon  market 
prices  in  general,  and  for  that  reason  the  situation  in  the  industry 
is  worthy  of  consideration. 

A  nmnber  of  chemicals  which  are  both  the  direct  and  indirect  prod- 
ucts of  wood  distillation  were  vitally  connected  with  our  military 
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program  of  1917-18,^  and  it  was  thought  necessary  from  the  ?ery 
beginning  to  avoid  any  possible  dissipation  of  the  stocks  in  the  hands 
of  distillers.  Wood  chemicals  were  therefore  placed  under  requisi- 
tion by  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  on  December  24, 1917,  and 
from  that  date  until  December  14, 1918,  the  distribution  of  the  entire 
American  production  of  acetate  of  lime,  acetone,  ketone,  and  wood 
alcohol — the  output  of  some  100  concerns — ^was  administered  by  the 
wood  chemical  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board.' 

It  was  necessary,  however,  to  make  some  agreement  upon  prices  to 
be  paid  these  distillers,  and  before  the  year  1917  came  to  a  close  the 
prices  of  all  the  important  direct  products  of  wood  distillation  to 
the  United  States  Government  and  to  the  Allies  were  fixed.*  The 
prices  thus  fixed  were  in  most  instances  lower  than  the  canent 
market  quotations,  and  since  the  supplies  taken  imder  control  were 
allocated  mainly  to  producers  of  more  highly  fabricated  chemicals, 
the  authorities  in  charge  saw  to  it  that  the  benefits  secured  from  this 
lower  price  were  likewise  figured  for  the  finished  products,  whidi, 
after  all,  were  the  most  needed  for  the  military  program. 

Acetic  acid :  Large  quantities  of  acetic  acid  were  required  by  the 
Army  authorities.  The  price  of  acetic  acid  current  in  early  1918 
was  based  on  a  6-cent  cost  for  acetate  of  lime,  which  in  DeoBmber, 
1917,  had  been  lowered  by  the  Government  authorities  to  4  cents  per 

1  This  was  especially  true  of  certain  of  the  wood  distillates  upon  wbich  the  Slgiul 
Corps  was  dependent  for  the  manufacture  of  cellulose,  acetate,  etc. 

>  The  original  commandeering  order  extended  only  to  July  1,  1918.  It  waa  later  ei- 
tended  for  six  months  following  July,  the  National  Wood  Chemical  Association  haTiig 
agreed  that  the  terms  and  conditions  covering  the  original  commandeering  order  would 
be  a  satisfactory  hasis  for  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

« The  prices  for  the  yarious  products  were  fixed  f .  o.  h.  shipping  point  aa  follows : 

Acetate  of  lime  (cents  per  pound) 4 

Crude  wood  alcohol  (cents  per  gallon) 50 

96  per  cent  wood  alcohol   (cents  per  gallon) TJ 

97  per  cent  wood  alcohol    (cents   per  gallon) 82 

Pure  methyl  alcohol   (rents  per  gallon) 86 

Methyl    acetone    (cents    per    gallon) 86 

Denaturing    grade    alcohol    (cents    lyor   gallon) 79 

Ethyl  methyl  ketone   (cents  per  pound) 251 

These  prices  continued  in  effect  as  long  as  the  industry  was  under,  the  control  of  tli« 
GoTemment  authorities;.  Due  to  demands  for  higher  wages  and  due  to  the  increases  ia 
freight  rates,  in  the  summer  of  1918,  the  National  Wood  Chemical  Association  asked  for 
a  higher  price  for  acetate  of  lime  and  crude  alcohol.  This  request  was  presented  to  tin 
price-fixing  committee  to  be  acted  upon,  but  that  body  in  turn  psAsed  It  on  to  tlie  Federal 
Trade  Commission  so  that  an  inyestlgatlon  of  costs  might  be  made.  No  report  on  tlie 
situation  had  been  recelTed  up  to  the  time  of  remortng  of  control  In  December,  and 
hence  no  action  was  ever  taken  by  the  price-flzlikg  committee  relatlfe  to  IncraeMng  the 
price. 

The  price  fixed  for  refined  wood  alcohol  did  not,  as  was  the  case  with  the  other  wood 
chemicals  taken  over,  go  Into  effect  Immediately  after  reQUisitlonlng  the  Industry;  for 
there  wore  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1917,  large  stocks  of  alcohol  which  had  been  refined  from 
crude  bought  at  the  November  and  December  market  price  of  90  cents  per  gallon.  It  was 
dcemod  advisable  out  of  Justice  to  the  trade,  that  such  spppli<^8  be  disposed  of  on  tlie 
husl.s  of  00  cent  .crude  alcohol,  and  that  the  new  price^mentiloned  above  go  Into  effect  when 
the  old  .stocks  had  been  absorbed. 
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pound.  Accordingly,  on  February  13,  1918,  the  chemical  section  of 
the  War  Industries  Board  arranged  to  have  the  price  of  acetic  acid 
lowered  so  as  to  be  equitable  with  the  4-cent  basis  for  acetate  of  lime; 
aad  after  investigating  the  costs  of  producing  acid,  fixed  the  price  of 
100  per  cent  commercial  acetic  acid  at  15f  cents  per  pound.  Al* 
though  this  price  was  almost  10  cents  lower  than  the  current  quota* 
tions,  it  allowed  for  a  fair  margin  of  profit  since  it  had  been  found 
that  the  average  cost  of  production  varied  from  11.44  cents  to  14.50 
cents.  There  were  on  hand  on  February  1,  however,  large  stocks  of 
acetic  acid  produced  from  acetate  of  lime  which  had  been  purchased 
on  the  old  price  basis,  and  justice  to  the  producers  demanded  that 
some  provision  be  made  for  their  disposal.  An  exception  was  there* 
fore  made  in  the  case  of  these  supplies,  and  producers  were  allowed 
to  dispose  of  them  on  a  basis  of  6-cent  acetate  of  lime.  , 

Likewise,  provision  was  made  for  the  price  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
on  the  basis  of  the  new  price  of  acetate  of  lime  and  19  cents  was 
fixed  as  the  figure  at  which  this  commodity  was  to  be  delivered, 
naked  at  plant,  on  Government  purchases.  Here,  also,  the  fixed 
price  was  considerably  lower  than  the  current  market  price  of  from 
31  to  40  cents.  Indeed,  glacial  acid  had  always  held  a  fictitious 
price  in  the  trade,  since  the  entire  production  was  virtually  under 
the  control  of  three  manufacturers.  The  19  cent  price  represented 
a  profit  of  15  per  cent  under  an  economical  process  of  manufacture,^ 
and  yet  it  appears  that  the  manufacturers  were  dissatisfied  with  it. 
They  felt  that  they  were  entitled  to  25  cents  a  pound  for  their 
product.  The  chemical  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board  refused 
this  request  and  the  producers  were  asked  to  accept  the  19  cent  price 
or  submit  detailed  cost  of  production  figures  to  substantiate  the 
validity  of  their  claim.  The  glacial  acetic  acid  producers  then  ac- 
cepted 19  cents  for  their  product  as  manufactured  from  materials 
on  which  the  Government  price  had  been  fixed. 

Methyl  acetate:  The  early  part  of  1918  witnessed  a  shortage  of 
this  chemical  and  it  appeared  that  there  would  be  difficulty  in  se- 
curing Army  requirementa  Moreover,  there  was  at  first  little  hope 
of  increasing  the  supply,  since  the  entire  production  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  concern.  Finally,  however,  other  firms  were  interested  in 
the  situation  and  agreed  to  undertake  production  at  21  cents  per 
poond.  This  figure  was  based  on  the  fixed  price  of  methyl  alcohol 
and  acetate  of  lime  and  was  adopted  as  the  price  for  all  Government 
orders. 

Formaldehyde:  The  production  of  formaldehyde  in  early  1918 
was  in  the  control  of  five  concema  A  detailed  investigation  of  their 
costs  of  production  showed  that  they  were  manufacturing  formalde- 


^  Compare  memorandum  from  L.  L.  Bammprg  to  the  War  Indnstrles  Board.  Fob.  lA,  1019. 
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hyde  at  a  cost  of  12J  to  13}  cont.s.*    The  market  pric*e  at  times  vras 
nroimcl  22  cents  per  pound,  while  prices  as  high  as  30  and  35  cents 
had  been  quoted.    It  was  apparent  that  the  situation  warranted  a 
revision  of  prices,  and  on  February  12,  at  a  meeting  with  the  for- 
maldehyde manufacturers,  a  price  of  15J  cents  per  pound  was  fixed 
for  formaldehyde  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  naked.    This  price,  how- 
ever, was  based  on  86  cents  pure  methyl  alcohol,  which  was  the 
figure  fixed  for  Government-controlled  supplies.    There  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturers  large  stocks  which  had  been  produced 
from  alcohol  that  had  cost  $1.25,  the  old  market  price.    An  oppor- 
tunity to  dispose  of  these  stocks  at  the  old  prices  was  therefore  given 
to  the  producers  of  formaldehyde,  and  not  until  June  12,  1917,  did 
the  agreed  price  of  15J  cents  really  become  effective.* 
•  Tohiol. — In  prewar  times  toluol  played  relatively  a  small  part  in 
the  chemical  consumption  of  the  United   States.     Indeed,  it  was 
merely  a  by-product  of  coal-tar  distillation,  the  production  of  which 
was  little   developed.    The  American  consumption  prior  to  1914 
was  approximately  500,000  gallons  annually.    Toluol  prices  varied 
from  19  to  30  cents.     The  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  however, 
with  the  consequent  demand  for  explosives  revolutionized    the  pro- 
duction of  toluol,  and  overnight,  as  it  were,  this  chemical  assumed  a 
position  of  utmost  importance.     The  war  had  not  yet  entered  its 
tenth  month  when  the  price  of  toluol  jumped  from  25  cents  to  $2.50 
per  gallon,  and  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  hostili- 
ties, market  quotations  were  in  the  vicinity  of  $3.50.     At  the  end  of 
1915  the  peak  of  this  runaway  market  was  reached  when  toluol  was 
quoted  at  $4.50    This  price  continued  through  May;  1916.    It  was 
inevitable  that  such  prices  should  lead  to  the  development  of  facilities 
for  the  greater  production  of  toluol,  and  by  the  middle  of  1916  many 
new  plants  were  reaching  completion.    The  new  potential  supply 
led  to  a  "softening"  of  the  market  and  June  witnessed  a  fall  in 
prices,  while  the  addition  of  still  further  productive  facilities  finally 
brought  toluol  prices  down  to  $1.50  per  gallon  in  November. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  United  States  Ordnance  Department 
entered  the  market  after  our  declaration  of  war  in  1917,  and  the  price 
of  $1.50  was  agreed  upon  with  the  producers  for  our  military  sup- 
plies. However,  it  became  evident  that  this  price  would  not  itself 
lead  to  the  acquiring  of  a  supply  sufSeiently  large  to  meet  all  tlie 
necessary  demands.  Accordingly,  the  Ordnance  Department  set  out 
to  stimulate  production,  and,  by  placing  large  contracts,  advancing 

1  These  costs  wore  based  on  the  Government  fixed  price  of  raw  materials. 

"This  15i-cent  price  for  formaldehyde  was  one  of  the  few  instan<!e8  where  the  prle« 
of  a  requisitioned  commodity  was  distinctly  fixed  for  the  United  States  Government,  the 
Allies  and  the  consuming  public  alike.  I'sually  such  fixed  prices  were  made  applicable  to 
the  United  States  Qovemment  and  the  Allies  only. 
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funds  for  the  construction  of  private  and  Government  plants,  it 
increased  our  productive  facilities  so  that  our  output  for  1918  reached 
13«55B,860  gallons.  This  amount  represented  an  increase  of  almost 
3,000  per  cent  over  the  prewar  average. 

A  large  part  of  this  growth  in  production  was  achieved,  however, 
only  after  the  toluol  industry  had  been  commandeered  in  February, 
1918,  when  there  began  a  distribution  of  all  toluol  produced  in  the 
United  States  by  a  committee  of  representatives  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  War  Industries  Board.  The  price  paid  for  the  toluol  so  com- 
mandeered was  the  agreed  figure  of  $1.50  per  gallon.  On  July  18, 
1918,  the  price-fixing  committee  approved  this  price  as  applicable  to 
all  sales  of  toluol,  civilian  as  well  as  military,  and  no  shipments  were 
allowed  from  any  plant  at  a  price  in  excess  of  $1.60  per  gallon  in 
tank  cars  and  $1.55  per  gallon  in  drums. 

In  November,  1918,  the  control  over  the  toluol  industry  was  re- 
linquished. Immediately  the  market  crashed,  and  December,  1918, 
rritnessed  sales  of  toluol  at  25  cents  a  gallon,  a  price  83^  per  cent 
lower  than  the  quotations  for  the  preceding  month. 

Alkalies. — The  prices  of  alkalies  were  in  all  cases  fixed  for  Govern- 
ment purchases  only  and,  with  the  possible  exception  of  liquid 
chlorine,  the  nonmilitary  use  of  which  was  virtually  eliminated  from 
June  to  November,  1918,*  the  prices  so  fixed  were  considerably  lower 
than  those  on  the  open  market.  Virtually  all  agreements  as  to  the 
price  of  the  alkalies  were  made  in  early  1918  and  continued  through 
the  year  until  November  25.  Several  agreed  prices,  however,  such  as 
those  of  carbon  tetrachloride  and  caustic  soda,  remained  effective 
until  the  end  of  the  year. 

*  A  brief  smnmary  of  tlie  prices  flxed  on  the  varioas  alkalies,  sach  as  bleachlnfir  powder, 
carbon  tetrachloride,  caustic  soda,  liquid  chlorine,  and  soda  ash  will  be  found  on  p.  805. 


6.  THE  WAR  TRADE  BOARD. 

The  War  Trade  Board,  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  de- 
termining what  commodities  should  be  exported  or  imported,  exer- 
cised le&s  direct   price  control   than   any  other  war   board.*     It 
obviously  had  no  concern  with  the  great  bulk  of  staples  that  were 
bought  and  sold  for  war  uses  within  the  country.    The  board,  to  bo 
sure,  had  practically  absolute  power  to  permit  or  refuse  licenses  to 
expoil  goods  or  import  them,  and  sometimes  used  that  weapon  whep 
requested  to  enforce  price  regulations  upon  exportei*s  and  importers.  . 
But  the  business  of  controlling  the  amounts  of  exports  and  imports 
was  in  itself  a  big  one,  and  the  War  Trade  Board  usually  left  to 
other  boards  the  setting  of  prices.     That  procedure  seemed  to  it 
wise,  in  part  because  the  War  Industries  Board,  the  Food  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Fuel  Administration  were  all  regulating  prices, 
but  more  especially  because  the  tonnage  and  the  enemy-trade  prob- 
lem, rather  than  price  factors,  were  the  primary  basis  for  determin- 
ing what  goods  to  export  or  import. 

(i)  THE  CREATION  OF  THE  WAR  TRADE  BOARD. 

The  passing  in  turn  of  the  espionage  act  and  the  trading-with- 
the-enemy  act  gave  the  President  wide  powers  over  exports,  imports, 
and  enemy  trade.  The  Preaid^it,  in  full  appreciation  of  the  serious 
need  for  a  control  over  all  foreign  trade,  created  the  War  Trade 
Board  through  an  Executive  order  of  October  12,  1917,  and  charged 
it  with  a  responsibility  for  administering  the  controls  authorized 
by  these  two  laws.  The  new  War  Trade  Board,  by  that  order,  super- 
seded the  earlier  Exports  Administrative  Board  and  the  former 
Exports  Council  became  the  War  Trade  Council.-  There  was  thus 
set  up  the  final  machinery  for  a  control  over  all  war  trade.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  at  this  point  that  the  presidential  proclamation  of 

^A  fuUer  account  of  Uic  activities  of  the  War  Trade  Board  should  be  had  from  its 
own  forthc'ominK  official  hlRtory. 

■  The  War  Trade  Board,  made  up  of  representatives  from  various  important  Government 
burenus,  had  the  following  momhorship  at  the  siRninf;  of  tlio  armistice:  Vance  McCor- 
mlck,  chairman,  and  represontatlve  of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  Thomas  L.  ChadbounM*. 
Jr.,  couuHelor,  and  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  State:  Albert  Strauss,  reprwenta- 
tlve  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury :  Alonzo  B.  Taylor,  representative  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture;  Clarence  M.  Woolley.  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Commero': 
Beaver  White,  representative  of  the  Food  Administration ;  and  Edwin  F.  Gay,  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  Shlppiogr  BoanL  ,  • 
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November  28,  19.17,  vitally  enlarged  the  scope  of  War  Trade  Board 
duties  by  increasing  the  list  of  commodities  requiring  license  for 
export,  and  by  the  initial  making  of  a  similar  list  for  imports. 

The  turning  of  this  country  from  a  neutral  into  an  ally  involved 
the  laying  down  of  very  definite  policies  with  respect  to  our  foreign 
trade.  It  meant  especially  tlie  conserving  of  our  own  supplies  for 
our  war  machinery  and  that  of  our  Allies,  the  cutting  off  of  all 
direct  or  indirect  trade  with  the  enemy,  and  the  conservation  of 
tonnage  for  war-making  uses.  The  working  out  of  these  general 
policies  by  the  War  Trade  Board  gave  rise  to  four  primary  functions, 
around  which  virtually  the  whole  work  of  the  board  turned:  The 
conunercial  isolation  of  the  enemy,  the  financial  isolation  of  the 
enemy,  the  obtaining  of  essential  supplies  and  controlling  prices, 
and  the  conservation  of  ocean  tonnage.^ 

(a)  ALL  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  BROUGHT  UNDER  LICENSE 

CONTROL. 

The  actions  of  the  War  Trade  Board  concern  price  control  only 
80  far  as  they  pertain  to  the  exercise  of  regulation  over  prices,  direct 
enough  to  lay  hands  upon.  The  extension  of  control  over  exports 
and  imports  ushered  in  important  influences  upon  prices.  The 
control  of  exports,  begun  relatively  early,  and  later  that  of  imports 
were  extended  item  by  item  until  the  two  famous  proclamations  of 
February  14,  1918,  brought  under  licenso  control  all  exports  and 
imports.* 

The  Contbot,  Over  Expoets. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  restraint  upon  the  exportation  of  certain 
commodities  that  was  imposed  by  the  requirement  of  licenses  for 
exports  sometimes  had  a  more  vital  indirect  effect  upon  the  price 
level  than  the  corresponding  restraint  of  imports.  The  effect  pre- 
sumably would  be  most  felt  in  the  prices  of  those  goods  which  were 
not  only  brought  under  license  control^  but  were  actually  denied 
exportation  and  thrown  as  a  consequence  into  the  home  market.  In 
a  |i;eneral  way  the  actual  holding  of  commodities  from  foreign  sale, 
in  so  far  as  it  increases  the  supply  at  home,  would  tend  to  lower  or 

^Thifl  dSTlsioa  of  fiinctlons  was  sheeted  by  Henry  F.  Walradt  and  B.  t>.  Mndgett  aa 
tbe  buis  for  their  bistory  <tf  the  War  Trade  Board. 
"The  War  Tiade  Board  lamed  at  the  same  time  a  statement  in  which  It  said  in  part : 
**  The  promulgation  of  these  two  proclamations  did  not  mean  an  embargo  on  exports  or 
t  psihIMtlOD  •f  hnports,  hot  placed  In  the  hands  of  the  Pmrfdent  the  power  to  regolate, 
vhlch  he  will  eicreise  through  the  War  Trade  Board  and  the  Treasniy  Departmrat. 
This  power  wlU  be  exercised  with  the  single  purpose  of  winning  the  war,  and  every  effort 
win  be  made  to  avoid  nnneceesary  Interference  with  oar  foivlgn  trade  and  to  Impose  upon 
<Kir  exporters  and  importers  no  restrlettons  except  those  involved  In  the  aocompllsb* 
Beat  of  definite  and  necesmury  objeeta.** 
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stabilize  market  prices.     But  there  is  no  measure  of  the  effect  of 
these  export  rulings  that  is  accurate  or  even  approximate.* 

Ths  Conservation  List. 

The  commodities  for  which  the  War  Trade  Board  required  licenses 
prior  to  their  exportation  wore  said  to  have  been  put  upon  the  con- 
servation list.  This  conservation  list,  wliich  began  with  a  very  few 
important  raw  materials  on  July  9,  1917,  was  extended  from  time 
to  time  until  the  whole  lot  of  exports  were  entered  upon  it  by  Febni- 
arj'  14,  1918,*  and  by  the  signing  of  the  armistice  it  contained  nine 
hundred  odd  commodities.*  These  commodities,  whicb  contained 
representatives  virtually  from  our  whole  range  of  production,  were 
all  actually  restricted  from  export  trade  under  license  control. 

The  Contbol  Oteb  Imposts. 

The  control  over  imports,  whether  cf  more  or  less  influence  upon 
the  price  level,  afforded  more  opportunity  for  price  regulation.  Tlie 
War  Trade  Board,  which  was  not  a  price-regulating  body  and  which 
interfered  with  prices  only  when  pressed  to  it  by  other  bodies,  was 
seldom  under  necessity  for  stipulating  prices  for  exports,  since  the 
regulation  of  domestic  commodities  was  exercised  by  the  War  In- 
dustries Board,  the  Food  Administration,  and  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion. But  frequently  these  very  bodies  found  themselves  under  pe- 
culiar administrative  difficulties  in  the  price  control  of  foreign  goods 
imported  into  the  country,  and  appealed  to  the  War  Trade  Board 
to  stipulate  stabilization  as  a  condition  of  their  entrance  into  Ameri- 
can markets. 

The  Resteicted  List. 

This  inquiry  does  not  go  into  the  ramifications  of  import  control, 
except  as  prompted  by  odd  instances  where  the  War  Trade  Board 
stipulated  price  regulation  as  a  condition  for  the  granting*  of  an 
import  license.  The  board,  in  order  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  business  as  constituted,  administered  these  import  controls 
largely  through  trade  organizations.  The  latter,  in  cooperation  with 
the  War  Trade  Board,  acted  as  consignees  of  various  import  com- 
modities to  keep  themselves  informed  for  the  benefit  of  the  board 

^  The  foUowlng  instance  of  an  exercise  of  price  control,  in  connection  with  the  export 
license  power,  is  perhaps  more  Interesting  than  widely  slgnlflcant. 

On  and  after  July  20,  1918,  no  license  will  be  issued  authorising  the  exportation  of 
gold  Jewelry,  gold  watches,  gold  plate,  or  other  manufactures  of  gold  unless  eTidence 
satisfactory  to  the  War  Trade  Board  la  submitted  showing  that  the  f.  o.  b.  selling  price 
of  the  articles  to  be  exported  is  not  less  than  three  times  the  Talue  of  the  fine  fold 
contained  in  such  articles. 

'The  proclamation  of  Feb.  14,  1018,  became  effective  Feb.  16. 

»  Consult  the  Export  Conservation  List  Issued  by  the  War  Trade  Board,  effective  Oct 
15,  1018,  and  that  effectlvo  Dec.   6,  1018. 
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as  to  the  use  and  disposition  of  the  import  commodities,  and  the 
observance  by  the  importers  of  any  guaranty  or  agreement  given 
in  connection  therewith ;  to  prevent  hoarding  and  speculation,  and 
to  keep  full  and  complete  records  of  the  commodities  and  their  dis- 
tribution^. The  extension  of  import  control  was  made  by  the  plac- 
ing gradually  of  certain  commodities  upon  the  so-called  restricted 
list  That  list,  the  initial  issue  of  which  appeared  November  28, 
1917,  was  made  to  include  all  imports  by  February  14,  1918,  and 
thus  contained  more  than  140  classes  of  commodities  by  the  signing 
of  the  armistice. 

(3)  THE  EXKRCISfi  OP  PRICE  CONTROL  BY  USES  OF  THE  LICENSING 

POWER. 

There  lay  in  the  very  restriction  of  exports  and  imports,  even 
where  a  direct  price  control  was  not  exercised  specifically,  a  potent 
though  not  measurable  influence  upon  prices.  The  War  Trade  Board 
exercised  infinitely  more  export  and  import  restrictions  than  the 
few  in  which  it  avowed  a  direct  interest  in  the  price  factor.  But 
in  the  main  an  enormous  restriction  upon  export  trade  in  particular 
goods  for  any  reason  would  tend  to  stabilize  domestic  prices,  and  a 
corresponding  restriction  upon  imports  would  tend  to  disturb  tfie 
prices  of  available  stocks.  The  great  body  of  export-conservation 
rulings,  it  would  be  supposed,  worked  for  lower,  and  that  of  import- 
restriction  rulings  for  higher  prices.  But  this  very  considerable  in- 
direct influence  which  the  War  Trade  Board  rulings  must  have  had 
upon  prices,  important  though  it  be,  leads  too  far  into  speculation 
for  its  adequate  analysis  in  a  record  of  fact. 

Quite  apart  from  any  indirect  effects  upon  prices  which  may  have 
resulted  from  export  or  import  restrictions  as  such,  there  were  sev- 
eral steps  taken  by  the  War  Trade  Board  to  control  prices.  Those 
instances  came  in  the  form  of  conditions  which  the  board  set  up  as 
prerequisite  to  the  issuing  of  licenses  for  the  importation  of  a  few 
of  the  commodities  appearing  on  the  restricted  list.  Even  those 
exceptional  cases,  however,  were  seldom  highly  developed  controls 
such  as  were  issued  and  administered  by  the  price-fixing  boards. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  blanket  provisions  simply  looking  to 
the  stabilization  of  the  prices  for  imported  goods  in  the  domestic 
markets.  The  War  Trade  Board,  at  requests  from  other  war  boards, 
undertook  to  provide  in  part  for  the  stabilization  of  certain  prices 
(asbestos,  pig  tin,  chloride  of  tin,  tin  ore,  wool,  pickled  skins,  varnish 
gums,  sugar,  castor  oil,  castor  beans,  hides  and  skins,  leather,  tanned 
skins,  silk  noils,  silk-noil  yams,  gametted  stock  and  silk  waste, 

>  Rales  and  regolationB,  War  Trade  Board,  No.  2,  May,  1018,  p.  64. 
125547**— 20 2S 
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manila  fiber,  crude  rubber,  coffee,  New  Zealand  fiber,  copra,  tia, 
burlap,  burlap  ba^,  and  jute),  either  by  requiring  the  importer  to 
give  a  guaranty,  an  option,  both  a  guaranty  and  an  option,  per-' 
mitting  importation  of  substitutes,  restriction  of  certain  imports 
that  would  compete  with  domestic  stocks,  or  by  imposing  an  em- 
bargo.^ 

One  method  by  which  the  War  Trade  Board  took  precaution  that 
goods  coming  in  under  authority  of  its  licenses  should  not  be  hoarded 
for  speculation,  was  to  require  a  guaranty  from  the  importer  that  h& 
sell  his  goods  not  above  the  maximum  set  by  any  war  board.  Appli- 
cants for  sugar  or  wlioat-flour  licenses  were  required  to  guarantee 
not  to  sell  their  sugar  or  flour  to  any  party  at  any  price  witliout  first 
securing  the  approval  of  the  Food  Administration.  The  board,  by  a 
resolution  of  August  22,  1918,  declared  that  no  licenses  to  import 
pickled  skins  would  be  issued  unless  the  applicant  agreed  not  to  sell 
the  skins  at  a  price  in  excess  of  the  prices  established  by  the  price- 
fixing  committee.  Importers  of  asbestos,  pig  tin,  cliloride  of  tin, 
and  tin  ore  were  required  to  guarantee  that  they  would  use  these 
imports  "  fov  our  own  manufacturing  use  and  not  for  hoarding  or 
speculative  purposes."  A  ruling  passed  late  in  September,  1S18, 
limiting  the  amount  of  varnish  gum  to  be  imported,  stipulated  that 
the  amounts  allowed  to  enter  should  be  allocated  and  the  price  coa- 
trolled  l)v  the  War  Industries  Board.  Still  another  and  earlier 
ruling,  May  27,  restricted  the  amount  of  asphalt  allowed  to  enter  and 
required  the  importers  to  guarantee  to  sell  at  a  price  to  be  deter- 
mined bv  the  War  Industries  Board. 

The  most  common  requirement  which  the  War  Trade  Board  im-  \ 
posed  as  a  condition  for  the  granting  of  an  import  license,  designed 
purely  to  regulate  prices,  was  the  agi'eement  of  the  importer  to  give  ' 
the  (iovernment  an  option  upon  the  imported  goods.  The  sugar 
guaranty,  indeed,  early  in  December,  1917,  had  contained  an  option 
clause  by  which  the  importer  promised  to  sell  his  sugar,  if  so  re^ 
quested,  to  the  international  sugar  committee  at  such  price  as  it 
might  prescribe.  The  well-known  early  wool  option  was  made  on 
Deceml)er  15,  1917,  and  required  all  importers  of  foreign  wool  to 
give  the  Government,  as  a  condition  of  their  license,  an  option  to 
purchase  all  or  any  of  the  wool  covered  by  his  import  license,  at  a 
price  equivalent  to  5  per  cent  less  than  the  market  price  prevailing 
July  30,  1917.=  This  option  was  to  hold  10  days  after  the  entry  of 
the  wool  at  the  customhouse,  but  the  Government  was  given  the  right 
to  purchase  at  that  price  so  long  as  any  part  of  the  shipment  remained 

*  Mr.  Henry  F.  Walradt,  after  studying  carefully  the  minutes  and  other  recordfs  of  tto  ■ 
War  Trade  Board,  worked  out   tbe  above  classifleatlon  of  controls  over  prices. 

*  A   full   statement   of  the   regulations  govemin^^   this  important  wool   option    may  be  ' 
found  in  the  War  Trade  Board  Journal  of  Jan.  6,  1918,  p.  6. 
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unsold.  It  became  so<m  necesbarj',  in  order  to  expedite  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  wool  option*  to  enforce  it  through  the  medium  of  the 
Textile  Alliance.  The  importer  then  was  required  to  indorse  his  bill 
of  lading  to  this  private  organization,  as  a  condition  of  the  license.^ 

Similar  options,  granting  the  Government  the  right  to  purchase 
the  goods  at  a  given  price,  were  required  as  a  condition  of  the  licenses 
allowing  the  importation  of  castor  oil,  castor  beans,  hides  and  skins, 
leather,  tanned  skins,  leather  manufactures,  platinum,  iridiuio,  pal- 
ladium, quebracho  extract,  silk  noils,  garnetted  stock,  and  silk  waste. 

The  price  control  that  was  exercised  over  crude  rubber  combined 
iht  guaranty  and  option  feature  in  a  unique  way.  The  Rubber  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  to  whom  the  War  Trade  Board  officially  asked  all 
importers  to  indorse  their  bills  of  lading,  was  required  not  to  release 
any  shipment  of  rubber  until  each  applicant  had  signed  an  option 
allowing  the  Government  to  purchase  the  stock  imported  at  a  certain 
price,  and  also  a  guaranty  that,  should  the  Government  not  take 
advantage  of  the  option,  the  importer  would  not  sell  the  imported 
robber  at  a  price  higher  than  that  provided  by  the  option.^ 

The  diverse  ways  by  which  the  War  Trade  Board  exercised  its 

m 

licensing  power  to  control  prices  was  strikingly  illustrated  by  its 
resolution  of  May  23,  1918,  that  no  licenses  should  be  granted  for  the 
importation  of  coffee  which  was  carried  at  a  freight  rate  greater 
than  that  established  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board.^ 

There  is  on  record  one  case  where  the  War  Trade  Board  assisted 
a  Government  board  to  hold  down  the  prices  of  domestic  goods  by 

*Mr.  nenrr  F.  Walradt.  in  snmmaiy  of  the  results  of  thig  wool  optioo  for  th«»  official 
blstorjr  record  of  the  War  Trade  Board  RayB : 

"  Tbis  policy  of  obtaining  options  on  wool  imports  saved  the  United  States  over 
$33,000,000.  The  fact  that  the  wool  Importers  were  required  to  give  this  option  made 
it  Bnprofitablo  for  them  to  boy  foreign  wool  at  the  prices  which  were  prevailing  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1917  ;  coB»eqaently  the  foreign  growers  were  forced  to  Idwer  their 
prices.  From  Dec.  15,  1917,  when  the  option  agreement  was  put  into  force,  until 
Mar.  t,  1918,  the  average  price  of  imported  wool  of  the  gradeft  the  United  States 
Government  was  buying,  fell  from  about  C6  cents  to  somewhat  less  than  58  cents  a 
poBBd,  a  drop  of  abont  8^  cents  per  pound.  Purchases  made  after  Dec.  15.  1917,  did 
Bot  begin  to  arrive  In  this  country'  in  quantity  until  February,  1918.  From  Fob.  1, 
1918,  until  Dec.  31,  1918,  there  were  405.624,700  pounds  of  wool  imported  Into  the 
United  States.  If  it  is  assumed  tliat  Si  cents  was  saved  on  each  pound,  the  total  amount 
saved  by  this  policy  was  $.^3,464,038." 

'One  of  the  most  iutere»ting  instances  of  price  control  throughout  the  war  is  that 
wt  forth  by  the  War  Trade  Board  pertaining  to  crude  rubber.  In  a  letter  to  the  Bub- 
ber  Association  of  America  on  Apr.  30,  1918.  That  letter  was  published  in  full  in 
the  War  Trade  Board  Journal  for  June,  1918,  p.  17. 

'The  purpose  of  this  ruling  was  to  aid  in  enforcement  of  the  rates  which  had 
been  established  on  Xov.  21,  1917,  by  the  chartering  committee  of  the  Shipping  Board. 
It  appeared  that  these  rates  were  l»elng  disregarded.  In  fact  at  the  time  this  ruling 
was  passed  the  coffee  en  route  to  the  United  States  was  being  transported  at  rates 
which  caused  the  total  freight  charges  to  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
excess  of  the  lawful  amount.  The  profiteering  in  freight  rates  on  coffee  had  caused 
an  unstable  condition  in  the  coffee  marlcet,  and  a  wide  variation  In  the  cost  of  coffee 
to  different  buyers.  Accordingly,  all  licenses  for  the  importation  of  coffee  were  held 
up  until  the  importers  presented  a  sworn  statement  that  the  rate  of  freight  paid  for 
the  transportation  of  the  coffee  was  not  in  excess  of  the  rate  established  by  the  Ship- 
9iac  Board.     (Seport  of  the  War  Trade  Board.) 
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allowing  the  unrestricted  entrance  of  a  substitute.  The  Food  Admin- 
istration attempted  during  the  war  to  prevent  rises  in  the  price  of  cot- 
tonseed oil  on  domestic  markets.  Copra,  which  is  used  to  manufac- 
ture coconut  oil,  has  a  vital  relation  to  the  prices  of  cottonseed  oil; 
The  War  Trade  Board,  in  order  to  assist *in  the  stabilization  of  cotton-^ 
seed  oil  prices,  lifted  its  restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  copra 
on  July  12,  1918. 

There  has  been,  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  contrary  to 
the  prevailing  policies  previous,  occasion  to  sustain  the  prices  of  cer- 
tain materials  which  were  stimulated  in  production  during  the  war. 
The  War  Trade  Board,  in  one  conspicuous  instance,  attempted  to 
sustain  a  domestic  price  by  restricting  the  importation  of  competing 
goods.  A  considerable  importation  of  pig  tin  took  place  during  the 
war  at  high  prices  for  the  meeting  of  Government  orders.  That 
source  of  demand  was  cut  suddenly  short  by  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, and  i)ig  tin  prices  began  to  break. .  The  War  Trade  Board,  in 
order  to  protect  from  loss  buyers  who  in  good  faith  had  bought 
large  stocks  for  the  Government,  left  standing  its  restriction  upon 
the  importation  of  pig  tin.* 

One  of  the  more  serious  of  the  problems  confronting  the  Food 
Administration  and  the  War  Industries  Board  during  the  fall  of 
1918  was  the  rise  in  burlap  and  burlap  bags.  The  Government  had 
important  uses  for  these  materials  as  trench  bags  and  packing  cases. 
The  high  prices  for  bags  frequently  made  necessary  the  shipment  of 
potatoes  and  wheat  in  bulk  and  cargo  for  overseas  in  wooden  cases. 
The  British  Government  controlled  its  own  purchase  prices  for  bur- 

^  Mr.  Walradt  makes  the  following  summary  of  the  actloa  of  the  War  Trade  Board 
with  respect  to  pig  tin  after  the  signiiig  of  the  armistice : 

"  Id  order  to  protect  the  buyers  who  had  bouirht  at  high  prices  from  the  impendlsg 
lo98,  the  War  Trade  Board  maintained  the  restriction  upon  the  Importation  of  piS 
tin  which  It  had  placed  by  a  resolution  passed  on  Oct.  4,  191$.  This  resolution  re- 
voked all  outstanding  licenses  for  the  importation  of  pig  tin,  tin  ore,  and  tin  cooeen- 
t  rates,  and  any  chemical  extracted  therefrom  to  be  shipped  after  Oct.  20,  1918.  The 
resolution  also  provided  that  henceforth  no  licenses  were  to  be  issued  for  the  Importa- 
tion of  these  commodities  excepting  for  shipments  consigned  to  the  TTnited  States 
Steel  Products  Co.  On  Nov.  1  this  resolution  was  modified  to  permit  the  Importatica 
of  these  commodities  excepting  pig  tin,  provided  the  bills  of  lading  were  Indorsed  to 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  Pig  tin  bought  Sept.  30,  however,  could 
still  be  Imported  only  by  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.  The  original  resolntton 
Iiad  been  passed  at  the  request  of  the  inter-allied  tin  executive  In  London  to  effect  an 
equitable  distribution  of  pig  tin.  With  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  value  of  this 
resolution  changed.  The  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.  alone  was  able  to  import 
pig  tin  and  this  company  already  had  more  pig  tin  than  it  could  sell  without  loss.  The 
market  price  for  tin  outside  of  the  United  States  had  broken  and  if  pig  Iron  ct)uld  have 
been  imported  freely,  the  stocks  of  pig  tin  already  in  the  United  States  would  have 
fallen  greatly  in  value.  As  It  was,  the  fact  that  tin  ore  was  permitted  to  enter  gave 
the  smelters  an  opportunity  to  import  the  ore,  smelt  It,  and  put  the  pig  tin  on  the  mar- 
k<>t  at  a  few  cents  below  the  price  at  which  pig  tin  was  being  held  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Products  Co.  This  practice  caused  the  War  Trade  Board,  on  Jan.  30,  1919, 
tu  pass  a  resolution  whereby  no  Import  licenses  were  to  b^  Issued  for  any  metal  con- 
taining more  than  20  per  cent  of  tin.  This  measure  is  in  harmony  with  the  at- 
tempt which  was  being  made  to  keep  up  the  price  of  pig  tin  to  prevent  large  losses  to 
those  importers  who  previous  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities  had  purchased  large  stocks 
of  pig  tin  for  Government  purposes." 
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lap  at  Calcutta,  the  primary  market,  but  took  no  effective  hand  to 
prevent  the  Calcutta  merchants  from  exacting  enormous  prices  from 
American  importers.  The  War  Trade  Board  accordingly,  on  October 
4, 1918,  passed  a  resolution  prohibiting  the  licensing  of  the  importa* 
tion  of  burlap,  burlap  bags,  or  jute  without  the  approval  of  the  Food 
Administration  and  the  War  Industries  Board.  This  virtual  em- 
bargo broke  the  speculation  of  Calcutta,  it  would  seem,  for  the  base 
price  at  that  market  dropped  from  16.17  cents  per  pound  on  October 
2  to  9.79  cents  on  December  28, 1918. 

UvraBESL 

The  United  States  in  the  early  years  of  the  World  War  was  de- 
pendent in  large  part  upon  the  various  warring  countries  or  their 
colonies  for  many  essential  raw  materials.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  was  rubber,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  came  from  the 
English  and  Dutch  possessions  in  the  Far  East. 

The  BHtish  end>arffo  of  19H, — ^\\^hen  war  first  broke  out  in 
August,  1914,  tires  were  the  only  important  rubber  products  which 
were  made  contraband.  In  the  following  month  the  British  Gov- 
ernment added  crude  rubber  to  the  list  of  conti'aband  and  decreed 
that  rubber  could  be  exported  only  to  certain  ports  of  Europe, 
namely,  those  of  France,  Belgium,  Eussia,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  In 
October  the  French  Government  followed  suit  and  declared  rubber 
absolute  contraband.  But  Great  Britain,  late  in  October,  issued  an 
order  forbidding  shipments  from  those  plantations  in  the  Far  East 
which  were  under  her  control  to  any  port  other  than  London,  thereby 
making  virtually  all  plantation  rubber  contraband.  Even  this  latter 
decree,  however,  did  not  seem  to  bring  the  desired  results,  and  finally 
during  the  last  days  of  October,  1914,  the  British  Government  forbade 
aU  exports  of  crude  rubber  from  any  English  port.* 

As  a  result  of  these  restrictions,  rubber  prices  soared,  and  it  was 
said  that  the  cost  of  the  embargo  to  the  industry  was  $250,000  a 
day.*  After  several  advances  to  the  British  Government  the  embargo 
was  partially  lifted,  and  in  January,  1915,  shipments  of  rubber  to  the 
United  States  were  again  permitted,  but  not  without  restriction. 
First,  no  rubber  was  shipped  direct  to  any  American  consumer.  It 
was  consigned  directly  to  the  British  consul  general  in  New  York, 
and  he  alone  had  authority  to  release  it.  Secondly,  every  American 
buyer  before  securing  the  release  of  any  rubber  was  compelled  to 

'  The  reason  for  these  actions  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  Ib  given  in  the  following 
extract  taken  from  the  India  Rubber  World  for  Nov.  1,  1914 : 

'"It  was  given  out  that  the  requirements  of  the  allied  aimies  would  be  sufficient  to 
absorb  practically  the  whole  plantation  production  for  the  next  six  months.  It  was 
stated  that  the  British  and  French  military  authorities  would  need  a  new  equipment  * 
of  tires  for  the  quarter  million  motor  transport  vehicles  then  being  used  in  the  war, 
and  that  there  would  be  great  demand  for  waterproof  ground  sheets  for  the  troops, 
for  robber  boots,  to  be  used  in  digging  trenches,  for  all  kinds  of  surgical  appliances, 

'India  Rubber  World,  January,  1915. 
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guarantee  tkat  he  would  not  i^eexport  except  under  specified  rostrio- 
tions  and  would  not  use  it  in  trading  witli  the  enemy.  This  nila 
not  onl^'  applied  to  the  particular  rubber  which  he  wanted  to  haire 
released^  but  to  all  the  rubber,  crude  or  manufactured,  which  he  had 
on  hand  or  might  dispose  of  during  the  war. 

This  was  tlie  state  of  affairs  as  re^rds  the  rubber  importer  tt  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  conflict*  Bubber  had  been  com- 
ing into  the  country  in  tremendous  quantities  during  191G,  and  1917 
presaged  the  largest  imports  in  our  history.^ 

The  licensing  of  ruhher  imports. — ^On  November  28,  1917,  rubber 
was  put  on  the  restricted  list  by  presidential  proclamation  and  all 
imports  were  forbidden  except  under  license.  Thus  the  control  of 
American  imports  was  shifted  from  the  British  consul  g^ieral  at 
Kew  York  to  the  War  Trade  Board.  The  RqUmt  Association  of 
America  was  virtually  appointed  the  agent  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  undertook  to  collect  information  rdmtive  to  the 
rubber  industry  for  the  War  Trade  Board;  to  act  as  consignee  for 
rubber  shipped  to  tiie  United  States;  to  release  rubber  to  importers 
under  instructions  from  the  War  Trade  Board;  to  obtain  from  im- 
porters and  manufacturers  guarantees  that  they  would  not  sell  any 
rubber,  directly  or  indirectly^  to  any  country  at  war  witli  the  United 
States,  or  to  any  person,  unless  satisfied  that  there  was  no  inteotioa 
of  exporting  without  an  export  license;  to  keep  informed  for  iht 
benefit  of  the  War  Trade  Board  as  to  the  use  and  disposition  of 
the  imported  rubber;  and  to  keep  full  reoords  of  all  importations  of 
rubber.  No  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  amount  of  rubber  that 
could  be  imported,  and  throughout  the  first  few  months  of  the  year 
large  quantities  of  rubber  came  into  the  country. 

But  large  imports  of  rubber  meant  large  amounts  of  shippinp: 
space  and  long  hauls,  since  the  greater  portion  of  our  rubber  sup- 
plies come  f  it>m  the  Far  East  and  BraziL 

The  restricfio-n  of  ntbber  imports  and  price  fixing. — ^The  military 
requirements  of  the  country  demanded  a  conservation  of  tonnage, 
however,  and  on  May  7,  1918^  after  conference  with  representatives  of 
the  War  Industries  Board,  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  and 
the  rubber  industry,  the  War  Trade  Board  restricted  the  quantity 
of  rubber  to  be  licensed  for  import  during  the  three-month  petiod, 
May,  June,  and  July,  to  25,000  long  tons.  This  was  at  the  rate  of 
100,000  tons  per  year,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  1917  importation 
of  157,  000  tons."    It  was  naturally  expected  that  this  cutting  off  of 

Mndeed,  our  rublx>r  ImportP  for  1917  proved  to  ^  over  167,000  tonp.  as  agilnst 
115,000  tons.  In  1016  and  103,000  tons  In  19ir..  See  Wnr  Indnstrles  Bomrd  BullHio. 
•*  Prices  of  RoM»er  and  Rnbber  Prodticts,"  by  Tsador  Lnbln. 

•Subsequently,  tiie  War  Trade  Board  vlrtnally  inereased  the  amount  to  be  liceased 
for  import  to  28,000  loni:  tonB  <ffPeen  basis)  per  quarter  by  niHng  that  the  BrtilUta 
Importci  dfaonld  be  a11o<-ated  mi  a  dry  ba^is  which  allowed  approximately  12  per  ceat 
for  water  content. 
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an  appreciable  part  of  our  supply  would  start  rubber  prices  up- 
ward, and,  indeed,  a  speculative  market  did  develop  as  soon  as 
word  was  received  that  the  I'estriction  of  the  importation  of  rubber 
was  contemplated.^ 

As  a  preliminary  step  therefore  to  the  restrictions  of  rubber  im« 
ports,  the  War  Trade  Board  inaugurated  an  option  system  whereby 
it  regulated  rubber  prices  from  the  time  of  import  until  passing  into 
the  hands  of  the  manufacturer.  A  maximum  price,  based  on  quota- 
tions current  in  the  trade  when  restrictions  were  first  considered,  was 
fixed  for  the  various  types  of  crude  rubber,  and  the  possibilities  of 
profiteering  and  speculation  were  limited.  These  prices,  fixed  on 
May  1,  c.  i.  f .  New  York  were  as  follows : 

Cents  per 
pound.' 

Para  Uprlver  Fine 68 

Plantation : 

« 

First  Latex  Crtpe «3 

Smolced  sheets    (standard) 62 

All  importers  before  securing  an  import  license  were  compelled  to 
give  to  the  United  States  Govermnent  an  option  on  "  all  or  any  part 
of  the  crude  rubber  • '  covered  by  the  license,  as  well  as  on  all  other 
crude  rubber  at  that  time  or  thereafter  covered  or  controlled  bv  the 
applicant  until  sold  and  delivered  to  a  manufacturer.* 

In  the  event  of  the  exercise  of  this  option  the  prices  to  be  paid  by 
the  Government  were  to  be  those  mentioned  above. 

The  results  of  the  emhargo. — ^It  appears  that  this  fixing  of  rubber 
prices  was  an  unnecessary  expedient,  however,  since  the  curtailment 
of  imports  had  little  effect  upon  the  rubber  supply  of  the  country. 
For,  first,  the  stocks  on  hand  on  April  1,  were  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  industry,*  and,  second,  our  imports  during  May,  June, 
and  July  were  much  larger  than  the  specified  25,00Q  tons.  The  pre- 
liminary negotiations  leading  to  the  cutting  of  imports  had  been 
held  in  April,  and  the  anticipation  by  the  trade  of  some  form  of  re- 
strictions stimulated  buying.  Large  contracts  were  therefore  entered 
into  for  the  immediate  shipment  of  rubber  to  the  United  States  in 
order  that  stocks  might  be  accumulated  before  the  expected  restric- 
tions went  into  effect.  Tlie  restrictions  of  May  8  did  not  apply  to 
shipments  which  had  left  foreign  ports  prior  to  that  date,  and  since 
the  time  required  for  transporting  rubber  from  primary  markets  to 

*  Compare  chart  of  crude  rubber  prices  iji  *'  Prices  of  Bubber  and  Rubber  Products*" 
as  above.  ' 

'These  prices  were  supplemented  on  May  14  by  maximum  prices  for  otber  grades 
of  crude  rubber ;  while  on  May  29,  Jane  13,  July  2,  and  July  0,  respectiyely,  still  further 
additJong  were  made.  Applicants  for  Import  licenses  had  to  guarantee  that  they  would 
not  sell  rubber  covered  by  thefr  license  to  or  for  any  person  at  a  price  higher  than  the 
fixed  prices. 

*  Compare  letter  from  the  War  Trade  Board  to  the  Bubber  Association  of  America  on 
Apr.  30,  1918,  in  the  War  Trade  Board  Journal  of  June,  1918. 

*  Compare  statement  by  Bertram  G.  Work,  chairman  of  the  War  Service  Committee 
of  the  rubber  industry  in  the  India  Rubber  World,  June,  1918. 
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the  United  States  was  considerable  the  actual  imports  during  the 
second  quarter  of  1918  were  much  greater  than  the  specified  25,000 
tons.  Indeed,  55,000  tons  of  rubber  entered  American  ports  during 
May,  June,  and  July. 

Finally,  the  curtailment  of  the  American  receipts  was  immediately 
felt  in  the  primary  markets,  where  already  the  decreased  consump- 
tion of  other  nations  had  had  its  effects.  The  further  elimination  of 
means  of  disposal  naturally  led  to  keen  competition  among  the  hold- 
ers of  the  existing  large  stocks  and  prices  tended  to  fall  even  below 
the  existing  low  level. 

The  result  then  was  that  allocated  Upriver  Para  rubber  sold  in 
September  for  58  cents  per  pound  and  Plantation  First  Latex  Cr&pe 
sold  for  37  cents  per  pound*  as  compared  with  the  fixed  maxima 
respectively  of  68  cents  and  68  cents.  On  December  12,  restrictions 
as  to  the  amount  of  rubber  to  be  licensed  for  import  from  overseas 
were  withdrawn  as  were  also  the  maximum  price  and  allocation 
features  of  the  import  regulations. 

Silk. 

The  second  presidential  proclamation  on  imports,  issued  Febru- 
ary 14, 1918,  included  silk  among  the  conmiodities  for  which  import 
licenses  were  to  be  required. 

In  order  to  discourage  imports  for  speculative  purposes,  the  War 
Trade  Board,  on  September  3,  1918,  revoked  all  outstanding  licenses 
for  the  importation  of  silk  noils,  silk  noil  yarn,  gametted  stock, 
silk  waste,  spun  silk,  and  pierced  cocoons  for  shipment  after  Sep- 
tember 10.  The  United  States  Government  was  to  have  an  option 
to  purchase  all  silk  of  the  above  varieties  for  which  import  licenses 
were  issued  after  September  3,  at  a  price  2  per  cent  above  the 
cost  at  the  foreign  ports  of  shipment,  including  all  charges  except 
l^i'epaid  freight  and  prepaid  insurance. 

*  This  variation  In  the  price  of  the  two  types  of  rubber  la  to  be  explained  by  changes 
which  were  made  In  the  Import  program  in  August  and  September.  The  War  Trade 
Board  had  at  first  failed  to  make  allowance  for  the  large  amount  of  water  In  Brailllan 
rubber  and  the  high  price  of  this  type  of  rubber  resulted  In  the  American  consumer 
giving  preference  to  rubber  from  the  Far  Bast,  and  Imports  from  Brazil  decreased 
Kteadlly  from  June  to  August.  Thi*  former  factor  was  ollmlnatpd  about  a  month 
after  import  restrictions  became  effective,  and  in  order  to  further  stimulate  the  Im- 
portation of  Brnzllinn  rubber  the  War  Trade  Board  ruled  In  early  Aufnist  that  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September  rubber  importers  should  replace  50  per  cent  of  the 
rubber  utilized  In  Oovernment  contracts  by  Brazilian  rubber.  The  result  of  these  pro- 
visions for  stimulating  imports  became  apparent  in  September,  and  Imports  from  Brazil 
increased  54  per  cent  over  the  month  of  August.  The  results  attained,  however,  were 
not  up  to  expectations,  and  on  Sept.  26,  the  ruling  relative  to  the  use  of  Brazilian 
rubber  was  supplanted  by  an  order  of  the  War  Trade  Board  requiring  that  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  total  amount  of  Imports  authorized  ^ould  be  licensed  from  South 
and  Central  America.  With  the  production  of  the  Plantations  over  six  times  as  large 
as  that  of  South  America,  these  regulations  led  to  a  heavy  oversupply  ^f  the  Planta- 
tion variety  of  rubber  and  keener  bidding  at  Plantation  markets  for  the  right  to  ship 
to  American  ports.  It  should  be  added  also  that  the  maintenance  of  relatively  normal 
values  by  Brazilian  rubber  was  In  part  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  stabilizing  control 
over  its  price  by  the  Bank  of  Brasil, 


7.  THE, WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  War  Department  expended  $14^44,061,000  from  the  declara- 
tion of  war  in  this  comitry  to  April  30, 1919,  and  was  given  a  hand  in 
the  general  price-fixing  program  by  reason  of  its  interest  in  Army 
purchases.^  The  large  purchases  which  the  War  Department  began 
making  soon  after  April  6,  1917,  indeed,  and  the  erratic  behavior  of 
the  market,  were  among  the  main  causes  for  the  control  over  raw- 
material  prices  by  the  Government. 

The  quantity  of  goods  required  to  feed  and  clothe  the  Army  was 
great  enough  vitally  to  affect  market  quotations.  The  statistics 
branch  of  the  General  Staff  has  estimated  the  total  purchase  by  the 
Army  for  subsistence  from  April  2,  1917,  to  May  3,  1919,  as  $1,093, 
636,623.*  The  total  Army  purchases  for  clothing  from  the  beginning 
of  war  to  May  31,  1919  amounted  to  $1,212,066,018,  and  those  for 
equipage  to  $254,721,400.  There  follows  an  itemized  list  of  the 
clothing  commodities  purchased  by  the  War  Department  from 
the  beginning  of  war  to  May  31,  1919,  and  the  unit  price  for  each 
commodity,  as  given  by  the  statistics  branch  of  the  General  Staff. 
A  similarly  itemized  list  for  the  equipage  purchased  follows. 


BUBSISTKNCE    SHIPPED   TO   AMEHICAN   EXPEDITIONARY    FORCES   APR.   1,  1917,  TO 

DEC.  1, 1918. 


Item. 


^nn  nil 

Jwon 

Bttf,  frozen 

Bttfytinned.. 

yUfor , 

tbbacoo , 

CISBRttes,  each 

Besarve  rations,  each . 


gpra,each 

BBUcr  and  substitutes. 

JoBsloes. 

Jauui,  baked. 

•BD............. ...... 

Gdffee 

IQlk.evaporE^ted 


Quantity 

(pounds  unless 
otherwise 

T'nlt 
price. 

Total  cost. 

specifled). 

147,956,223 

$0.44 

«65, 722, 154 

2 10,584,692 

.23 

58,536,584 

140,843,476 

.32 

45,717,792 

M2, 874, 797 

.0) 

28,500,027 

27,449,645 

.67 

18,407,732 

2,4TO,260,007 

.006 

15,123,412 

15,623,150 

.76 

11,875,594 

106,169,345 

.07 

7,888,382 

160,1K0,22.'> 

.o-> 

7,768,741 

16,200,799 

.40 

0,433.337 

100,  (Kl,  789 

.06 

0,024,924 

64,731,786 

.10 

r),22A,886 

26,029,028 

.19 

4.877,840 

39,  IS.-),  167 

.12 

4.729,650 

42,922,743 

.11 

4.498,303 

'Bee  "The  War  with  Germany,"  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Co).  Loonard  P. 
Ayws,  of  tho  fftatlsticfi  branch  of  the  General  Staff,  for  an  itemization  of  tlipso  ex- 
P^ndltDres. 

'Tliere  is  not  available  an  itemized  list  of  the  commodities  that  made  up  this  total 
dpenditore  for  foods,  and  their  unit  costs.  There  follows,  however,  a  table  showing 
^  IndiTldnal  commodities  shipped  to  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  from  Apr.  1, 
Wn,  to  Dec.  1,  1918,  as  reported  by  the  statistics  branch  of  the  General  Staff,  and 
tbe  oQlt  price  of  each.  Later  figures  given  out  by  the  Staff,  which  do  not  have  the 
•dvaotage  of  carrying  unit  costs,  show  that  the  total  expenditures  for  overseas  snb- 
•btence  from  the  t>eginning  of  war  to  May  1,  1919,  was  |616,1 34,000. 

861 
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SUBSISTENCE  SHIPPED  TO   AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES  APR.  1.  1917,  TO 

DEC.  1,  1018— Continued. 


It«ni. 


Quantity 

(pounds  unles5 

otherwise 

specified). 


Fish,  salmon 

Beans,  dry 

Vefetabto,  dehjdFated . 
Lara  and  substitutes. . . 

Syrup,  gallons 

Hard  oread 


Candy. 

Rioe. 

Prunes. 


Fruit,  evaporated. 

Comineai 

Pickles,  gallons. . . 


Com,sweot 

Emergency  rations,  each. 

Vinegar,  gallons 

Oatmeal 

Peas,  green 

PeaoMs,  canned — 

Hominy 

Beans,  stringleas 

Salt 


PeaiB,  canned.. 
Apples,  canned. 
Cbease.. 


Pineapples,  canned . 
Apricots,  oanned .. . 
Cnerries,  canned. . . . 


Total. 


30,961,801 

39,646,677 

12,971,985 

15,781,228 

6,171,808 

27,978,830 

7,896,063 

23,466,547 

15,748,4»1 

8,076.&48 

16,074,687 

1,333.210 

1,772,917 

7,639,786 

765,400 

1,319,877 

4,061,232 

4,689,425 

2,415,182 

1,826,200 

2,148,750 

13,707,276 

1,150,120 

1,831,006 

314, 2QS 

890, 25S 

883,415 

423,444 


Unit 
price. 


.14 

.11 

.30 

.25 

.50 

.13 

.28 

.0$ 

.10 

.13 

.03 

.47 

.34 

.06 

.53 

.28 

.06 

.06 

.11 

.00 

.06 

.000 

.10 

.06 

.28 

.00 

.00 

.12 


Total  oost. 


I 


1- 


4,4(R,960 
4,2ef7,3« 
3,tt«,ftO 
3,8S1,«I 

3,614,»S 
2,lfit,ff7 
2,0»,eM 
l,f».ft4 
l,ltl.» 

m,tt 

62S,«B 

61Q,W 
431.ft» 
401.95 
367,386 
296,020 
262.  m 

235,  ao 

155,98 
127,907 

iao,6M 

117.5« 
117,  «r 
67, 1« 
82,012 
7^743 
51.701 


,089^907 
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Breeches  and  trousers,  wool. 

Breoches,  cotton 

Boots,rubber 

Belts,  waist 

Caps,  overseas 

Coats,  cotton 

Coats,  denim 

Coats,  wool 

Drawers,  summer 

Drawers,  winter 

Hats.aonrice 

Leggins,  canvas 

Overooats 

Shirts,  flannel 

Shoes,  field 

Shoes,  marching 

Stockings,  cotton 

Stockings,  wool,  heavy 

Stockings,  wool,  light.' 

Trousers,  denim 

Undershurts,  summer 

Undershirts,  winter 

Puttees 

Raincoats 

Hats,  denira 

Jerkins 

MacUnaws 

Gloves,  leiithw 

Gloves,  canton  flannel,  Ip. . . 

Mittens, canton  flannel 

Mittens,  leather 

Gloves,  wool 

01oves,iersey  knit 

Oilskin  Coats 

Oilskin  trousers 

OUsUnhats 


Total. 


Purdiased. 


Unit     I  Ai^roxinatt 
price.  Tslne. 


21,768,210 

14,154,000 

2,964,932 

10,857,000 

5,741,012 

8,872,000 

10,942,000 

13,870,000 

41,080,000 

42,4(i8,3a<) 

8,220,000 

12,494,000 

8,315,000 

26,547,817 

18,760,648 

11,847,000 

20,210,000 

58,712,000 

61,243,000  ' 

11,561,505 

48,110,000  I 

88,931,000  I 

16,771,000  I 

8,481,000 

6,235,000 

2,23(>,000 

635,000 

7,254,000 

2,632,000 

5,007,000 

9,367,000 

17,283,000 

9,927,000 

873,000 

868,000 

1,220,000 


16.70 

1.60 

5.08 

.23 

.S8 

1.96 

1.55 

9.79 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.92 

12.17 

3.50 

7.45 

4.(V5 

.16 

.55 

.35 

1.55 

.60 

2.00 

2.20 

5.21 

.24 

7.50 

14.00 

1.07 

.48 

.46 

1.16 

.65 

.25 

2.52 

2.68 

.75 


I 


9145,847,074 
23,930,2» 

.  15,Q61,SSI 
2,499.410 
5,062.000 

i7,3;$d,iao 

16,9ri0,l(» 

135,787,306 

20,544,500 

84,93t>.Ta) 

16,440.000 

11,494,489 

101,193,5a 

92,917,389 

13»,833,8n 

55,0A.» 

3,2SS,<g9 

32,291,09 

21,435,09 

17.9n.3B 

28,866,099 

73,892,609 

36,8B6.» 

44,18&»0M 

1,406,409 

16,770,00 

S,  800,000 
7,76l,ai 
1,263,369 
S,80B,» 
10,854.139 

2,481,731 
a^l9»,9<0 

915.00 

1,212,006,019 
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Purchased. 


8,962,000 
9,581,000 


RlaakeU,  3  pouncb .. . 
BhnkeCs,  4  Bounds .. . 
Tuts,  bospitalfdrop. . 
9eat8y  koftplteL  ward. 

To&ts,  pyranuoal 

tatts,  sheHer,  halves. 

Tnts,  stance 

ThiU,  van,  larf^ 

Tents,  wall,  small 

Latrine  screeen 

Paulins,  large 

Ptaflns,  extra  large. . . 
FiK2]iiis,amaU 


14,167,000 

7,105,000 

8,090 

31,142 

S00,341 

7,499,4^ 

31,108 

71,706 

76,178 

64,114 

145,420 

13,511 

13,147 


Unit 

price. 


10.85 

1.10 

6.00 

6.50 

6.00 

92.18 

227.19 

76.73 

2.62 

136.11 

80.08 

43.71 

18.73 

72.69 


Approxiaukte 

value. 


$7,684,700 
10,530,100 


92,065,500 

66,848,000 

745,736 

4,908,351 

38,391,166 

19,648,686 

2,873,010 

5,743,136 

3,320,740 

1,300,856 

10,570,580 


22.65 


Total. 


309,104 
251,721,400 


There  follows  a  sammary  of  the  value  of  overseas  shipments  of 
quartermaster  material  in  the  main  from  April  6,  1917,  to  December 
1, 1918,  as  compiled  by  the  statistics  branch  of  the  General  Staff. 

Overseas  shipments. 

Clothing,  eqiii[Nige,  etc.,  shipped  with  troops $826,000,00d 

Sabsistence 327,059,997 

Clothing 260, 451, 890 

Forage .. 21 ,106, 138 

Bemount $15, 219.  878 

Fnel 12, 008,  353 

General  8upplles___ 11,807, 118 

Horse-drawn  vehicles 7, 247.  522 

Harness 1 4. 957.  d03 

(x)  THE  ARMY  REPRESENTED  ON  THE  PRICE-FIXING  COMMITTEE. 

Virtually  every  instance  of  price  fixing  that  had  been  undertaken 
by  the  War  Industries  Board  prior  to  March,  1918,  had  its  incep- 
tion in  the  fact  of  large  Government  purchases  which  needed  pro- 
tection against  unstable  markets.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  when  the  price-fixing  committee  was  created  there  should  have 
been  appointed  to  it  a  representative  of  the  Army,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  President  in  his  letter  had  not  so  pro^nded.*  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  representative  of  the  War  Department  to  present  to  the  com- 
mittee always  the  Army  point  of  view,  and  to  carry  back  to  the  Army 
that  of  the  committee. 


'The  first  representative  of  tbe  Army  upon  the  price-fixing  committee  was  Brigr. 
Oen.  Palmer  B.  Pierc%  but  Lient.  CoL  E.  H.  Montgomery  served  In  that  capacity  from 
May  29,  1918  (S.  O.  126).  nntil  the  committee  resigned. 
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(a)  THE  PRICE-FIXING  SECTION. 

As  time  went  on  it  became  necessary  for  the  Army  to  determine 
fair  prices  for  its  own  purchases  upon  commodities  that  had  not 
been  fixed  by  the  price-fixing  committee.  It  frequently  had  occa- 
sion, for  example,  to  determine  differentials  from  the  base  prices  set 
by  the  price-fixing  committee  and  less  important  base  prices.  A  new 
order  was  accordingly  issued  by  the  War  Department  September  4, 
1918  (S.  C.  No.  88),  creating  a  price-fixing  section  within  the  Army, 
whose  chief  was  to  be  the  representatii^e  of  the  Army  on  the  price- 
fixing  committee,  and  with  the  following  duties: 

To  conduct  inquiries  as  to  fair  prices  nnj  departure  from  such  prices,  to 
advise  agencies  of  the  War  Department  in  relation  thereto,  and  to  represent 
the  War  Department  on  the  prlce-flxlng  committee  of  the  War  IndoBtries 
Board. 

(3)  COMMANDEERING  AND  REQUISITIONING. 

It  was  not  always  possible  satisfactorily  to  secure  commodity  re- 
quirements from  the  market  at  prices  set  by  the  price-fixing  conunit- 
tee  or  the  price-fixing  section,  and  the  Army  resorted  frequently  to 
the  practice  of  commandeering  and  requisitioning.  The  comman- 
deer orders  were  compulsory  orders  to  manufacture  certain  products, 
and  the  requisition  orders  were  those  taking  over  properties  or  stocks 
for  use  by  the  Goveriunent.^ 

A  considerable  confusion  arose  late  in  1917  and  early  in  1918  by 
reason  of  tlie  decentralization  of  seizure  orders,  and  on  March  22, 
1918  (General  Orders,  Xo.  27)  a  commandeering  section  was  estab- 
lished to  bring  uniformity  of  procedure  in  the  requisitioning  and 
conmiandeering  of  property.  There  had  been  164  different  requisi- 
tions issued  by  the  several  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  commandeering  section.  Another  341  requi- 
sitions, affecting  2,501  persons  or  companies,  were  issued  after  the 
creation  of  the  section.  There  had  been  370  compulsory  orders  is- 
sued prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  commandeering  section.  An- 
other 626  compulsory  orders,  affecting  732  persons  or  companies, 
were  issued  after  the  creation  of  the  section.  The  commandeering 
section,  in  its  report  following  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  esti- 
mated that  the  approximate  value  of  all  property  requisitioned  and 
secured  under  compulsory  order  was  $141,687,000.* 

^ - 

^  The  main  authority  for  commandeering  was  had  from  section  120  of  the  natiooal 
(lefenRc  act  (11.  R.  12766,  Public  No.  85).  approved  June  3.  1916;  and  that  for  reqnl^i- 
tioDing  Bcctlon  10  of  the  food  and  fuel  control  act  (H.  R.  4961,  Public  No.  41).  approved 
Aug.  10,  1917. 

'  There  follows  a  summary  and  itemized  list  of  properties  tak^  for  military  purpotd 
by  requisitioning  or  compulsory  orders,  during  the  war : 

1.  Real  property,  improved  and  unimproved,  title  taken $15,697,000 

2.  Personal   property 125,990,000 

Total,  title  taken 141.687,000 
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(4)  THE  BOARD  OF  APPRAISERS. 

The  duty  of  deteniiining  compensation  for  properties  requisitioned 
or  commandeered  was  placed  upon  the  board  of  appraisers,  estab- 
lished by  General  Orders,  No.  30,  on  April  1,  1918.  The  board,  as 
then  constituted,  was  composed  of  Lieut.  Col.  John  S.  Dean  and 
Lieut  Col.  R.  H.  Montgomery,  and  was  given  the  following  duties: 

To  determine,  by  appropriate  methods,  just  compensation  of  aU  properties  of 
whatever  kind,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  for  the  seasons  of  occupancy  of  any 
property,  first,  which  shall  hereafter  during  the  existing  emergency  be  ordered 
requisitioned,  commandeered,  or  otherwise  formally  taken  over  according  to 
law,  through,  by,  or  by  direction  of,  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  direct  and 
q)edal  use  of  the  armies ;  or,  second,  which  has  heretofore,  during  the  present 
emergency,  been  directly  taken  over  and  the  determination,  of  just  compensa- 
tions for  which  has  not  been  concluded,  or  Is  not  under  consideration  by  the 
epedal  board. 

To  determine  aU  elements  of  valuation,  in  all  useful  of  necessary  phases  of 
such  valuation,  included  as  items  of  cost  in  any  contract  In  which  such  ele- 
ments affect  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  Government  and  which  shall 

3.  B<>a1  property    (Improved  and  noimproTed,  Including  plantR   and   trans- 

portation facilities)  use  and  occapation  taken  lvalue  per  annum) 3, 146, 0<M) 

4.  Personal    property     (vessels),    use    and    occupation    taken     (value    per 

annum) 126,  047,  000 

Total,  use  and  occupation  taken   (value  per  annum) 129,103,000 

The  more  Important  of  the  commodities  that  were  taken  through  requisitioning  or 
compolsory  orders  by  the  War  Department,  found  by  segregating  the  Items  classified 
nnder  personal  property,  follow  in  order  of  their  values. 

1.  Cotton  goods,  silks,  gauze,  etc $56,  086,  700 

2.  Toluol 17,  211,  600 

8.  Wood    chemicals 16.002,200 

4.  Platinum '_.       9,  747,  200 

5.  Subsistence    supplies 6,854,300 

6w  Machine  gnna  and  ammunition 5.720,500 

7.  Caustic   soda :. 2,899,300 

8.  Nitrate   of  soda 2.598.700 

«.  Spruce 1,  124,  300 

10.  Carbon   tetrachloride 1,110,100 

11.  Machine   tools 975,200 

12.  Folding  steel   hospital  beds 750,000 

13.  Bleach    powder 590,000 

11  Bnllding  materials 551,800 

15.  Miachlnery 289.900 

16.  Thermometers 284,  900 

17.  Typewriter  ribbon  cloth 269.900 

18.  Acetylene    cyllndersi 260.400 

19.  Phenol 250,700 

20.  Tin -• 227.900 

21.  Locomotive   cranes 203.200 

22.  Chestnut  extract 189,900 

23.  Steel    wire 169,200 

24.  Sulphate  of  ammonia 124,700 

25.  Boilers . 116,  000 

26.  Leather  gloves 71,700 

27.  Brass r. ^ 66,  100 

28.  Sulphuric    acid . 64,000 

29.  Dimethylanlllne 38,  900 

80.  Tapioca    flour 29,400 

3L  MlBceUaneouB • 2ft,  200 
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hereafter  during  the  preaent  emergency  be  entered  into  by  the  bureau  of  the 
War  Deparinient,  or  any  official  of  any  such  bureau  wlienever  the  contract  itself 
shall  not  provide  for  and  require  a  different  method  of  det^miioatioii ;  and 
likewise  to  determine  &;uch  elements  included  in  any  such  contract  hereinbefore 
entered  into  during  the  present  emergency  where  such  determination  \&  DOt 
otherwise  proridtMl  for  or  required,  or  has  not  been  conclude<l,  or  is  not  the 
subject  of  consideration  by  the  special  board. 

The  board  of  appraisers,  between  April  1,  1918,  and  November 
22,  1918,  was  presented  with  1,14:7  different  requisition  compulsory 
orders  and  clearances  for  the  determination  of  a  just  value. 


8.  THE  NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Navy  Department  had  no  more  authority  than  the  War  De- 
partment for  fixing  the  prices  of  commodities  to  the  public.  It,  by 
virtue  of  the  enonnous  purchases  for  its  own  supplies,  was  repre- 
sented on  the  price-fixing  committee  and  the  commodity  sections  of 
the  War  Industries  Board.  The  purchasing  of  supplies  for  the 
Navy  was  concentrated  on  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accoimts, 
which  undertook  frequently  to  determine  ^^  fair  and  reasonable '' 
prices.* 

(i)  COMMODITIES  PURCHASED  BY  THE  NAVY. 

The  bulk  of  purchases  made  by  the  Navy  during  the  war,  like 
those  made  by  the  Army,  was  a  considerable  factor  in  prompting  the 
price-fixing  committee  and  the  War  Industries  Board  to  extend  con- 
trol over  certain  commodities.  The  Navy  purchased  a  quantity  of 
Donferrous  metals  amounting  in  value  to  $71,218,289 ;  steel  and  iron 
valued  at  $91,846,654;  woolens  and  equipment  valued  at  $96,400,000; 
lumber  valued  at  $5,918,822;  provisions  (obtained  through  alloca- 
tion) valued  at  $7,427,260 ;,  and  chemicals  and  explosives  valued 
at  $100,827,611. 

There  follows  a  summary  of  the  volume  of  purchases  made  by  the 
Navy  of  the  more  important  commodities,  as  recorded  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Paymaster  General  for  1918 : 

NONFERROUS  METALS. 


Commodity. 


aSP:::::::::: 

liD 

AntlmoDj 

MoDBlmeUl 

Steel  wire  rope. . 

Nickel r... 

Zinc 

Ahiiwimim 

Portluui  cement 
Copper  products. 
Bnss  products. . 


Quantity. 


"/alue. 


150^031,522  pounds 
24tJs33fiO0  pounds.. 
1,850 ,500  pounds... 

222iK)8  pounds 

122d3,404  pounds... 
85.105,281  pounds. . 

219.900  pounds 

45^10,433  pounds.. 

507,229  pounds 

1^51,098  barrels... 
7,605.998  pounds... 
28,527,258  pounds.. 


$35, 
1, 


6, 

i 


2,-7,407.67 
800,392.50 
184,320.00 

28,632.41 
514,837.13 
750,884.36 

83,560.00 
007,251.96 
197,085.56 
980,403.24 
623,502.95 
798,010.00 


71,218,290.78 


*An  excellent  account  of  the  price  and  purchase  work  of  the  Navy  during?  the  war 
to  the  summer  of  1918,  is  given  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Paymaster  General  of 
tbe  Nayy  for  the  fiscal  year  1018. 

'Ez-copper  furnished  by  Government;  Talne,  including  copper  furnished  by  Government, 
110,695.00. 
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STEEL  AND  IRON. 


Conunodlty. 


Quantity. 


Steel 

Foreings  and  ingots. 
Anchors 


517.S28.000  pounds. 
50,M3,104  pounds.. 


Chain  iron 

Castings 

l*ig  iron 

Rails 

Mine  anchors 

Extender  mechanisms. 

Tin  plate 

Hpe. 


Iron  ore 

Tubing 

Railroad  equipment . . . 

Machine  tools 

Chain 

Armor  plate 

Bolts,  nuts,  and  rivets. 

Hand  tools 

Miscellaneous. .' 

Fittings 

Alloy  steel 

Tool  steel 


10,000,000  pounds. 
5,M0,000pounds.. 
68,264,000  pounds. 
26^,000  pounds. 

40,000 

50,000 

194,768  pounds... 


VahM. 


201 ,600  pounds. 
7,730,514  feet... 


25,985.300  poimds. 
2,430,600  pounds. . 
32,643,450  pounds. 


S20,790,I8S.98 

16,417,288.00 

l,294,e67.tt 

562,500.00 

628,010.00 

1,012,01100 

633,000.00 

2,080,OOOlOO 

155,000100 

46,517.00 

1,188,32107 

587.70 

1,609,33100 

2,037,7aOO 

17,570,408.31 

2,600,060.00 

483,600100 

2,131,50100 

369.96100 

9,635,02100 

930,681.00 

8,090,000.00 

1,500,00100 


91. 846,651  es 


WOOLENS  AND  EQUIPMENT. 


Overcoating 

Uniform  cloth 

Flannels  ( billiard  cloth,  scarlet  cloth,etc) 

Blankets 

Bunting 

Australian,  domestic,  and  South  American  wool 
(grease). 

Denim 

Drill 

Canvas  and  duck 

Cotton  check  lining 

Surgical  gauze 

I^^RS 

Mattre.ss  ticking 

Nainsook '. 

Muslin 

Pillow  cases 

Sheet  s 

Sheet  ing 

Pajamas 

Towels 

Toweling 

Cotton  waste 

Handko-cliiefs 

Twine 

Thread 

Do 

Underwear 

Socks 

Do 

Do 

Jerseys 

Watch  caps 

Shoes 

Rubt>cr  b(y)t3  and  arctics 

Do 

Neckerchiefs 

Ribbon , 

Orommcts.  buttons,  and  other  accessories 

Mattresses  and  cots 

Burlap,  hemp,  and  kapok 

Netting,  braid,  tape,  etc. 


1,600 ,000  yards.. 
7,ooo,0')0  yards., 
2.063,000  yards.. 
735.000  yards... 
4,2K5,O0Oyards.. 
12,000,000  yards. 


14,800/)00  yards 

29,630,000  yards 

loioOjOOO  yards 

1,850,000  yards 

975,000  ye^rds 

S65, 000  pairs 

2,647,000yards 

1 ,736/)00  yards 

800,000  yards 

140,000 

230.000 

1.500,000  yards 

46,000  pairs 

276,0a) 

2,900,000  vards 

7,200,000  pounds 

3,850.000 

865.000  poimds 

1,000.000  spools 

320.000  cones 

2,335,000  suits 

423.000  pairs  (heavy) 

1,940,000  pairs  (merino) 

2,600.000  pah3  (cotton) 

47.'),000 

555,000 

88.5,000  pairs 

150,000  pairs  (arctics) 

315,000  pairs  (boots) 

708,000 

500,000  yards 

(50,000  gross  (grommets) 
260,000  gross  (buttons) 
770,000 (brushes  and  whisks) , 

/lOO.OOO  mattresses 

\2D.000cots 

1300,000  vtu-ds  (burlap) 
290,000  pounds  (hemp) 
400,000  pounds  (kapoK) 

(150.000  yards  (netting) 

^750,000  yards  (braid) 

U5.000  spools  (tape) 


I 

) 

t 

i 

I 

} 

} 

1} 


99,000,00100 
22,000,00100 
5,000,00100 
5,500.00100 
1,500,00100 
7,500,00100 

4,000,00100 
7,000,00100 

8, 000,  (xn.  00 

|500,OOOlOO 

soo/moo 

9QO,O00l00 
900,601tt 
360.60100 
IfiO^OOlOO 

1,000,00100 

75,00100 

1,000,00100 

900,00100 

250.00100 

9450,00100 

800,00100 

6,000,00100 

1,500,00100 

2,000,000.00 

500.00100 

4,000,600.00 

1.500,00100 

850,00100 
75,00100 

1,000,000.00 
800.000.00 
300,00100 

300,000.00 

95,400,00100 
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LUMBER. 


Commodity. 


YcOov  pine. 

DoDdasflr 

Nffth  Cvoltaia  pine 

Oak. 

fipraoe 

White  pine 

S!^::::::::::::::::: 

Y^ow-ptne  decking 

Redwood 

White  cedar 

Poplar 

Hemioek. 

Beech,  birch,  and  maple 

MaboBBoy 

Pot  Orfard  cedar 

Maple. 

Banwood 

Soar  pine 

aitSpinc. 

Wafciut 

laord 

Hiekoy 

Cherry 

Upam  vitse. 

Oosstifis 

PIHnjr. 

Jimipier  poles. 

Douglas  fir  spars 

Bpnice  poles 


Quantity. 


76,586,917  feet.. 
22,972,560  feet . . 
12,6K3,796feet.. 
10, 4 10, 066  feet.. 
9,368,  SOOfeet.. 
6,828,000  feet.. 
3,522,950  feet... 
1,797,000  feet.. 
1,432,000  feet.. 
1.059,000  feet.. 
1,056,000  feet.. 
1,016,000  feet.. 

826,000  foet 

445.000  feet 

362,800  feet 

245,00Ofeet 

112,000  feet 

90,000  feet 

75,000feot 

65,000  feet 

27,000  feet 

23,500  feet 

15,500feet 

1.000  feet 

213.000  pounds. 
57,366  pieces.... 
12, 400  pieces.... 

8,500  pieces 

1,495  pieces 

1,425  pieces..... 


Value, 


81,838 
528 
380: 
884 
374 
546 
254 
197 
143 
47 

loo; 

81 
19 
31 

9o; 

24 

8 
6 
4 
3 
4 
2 
2: 

10 
71 
173 
21 
44 


,086.01 
,309.28 
,513.88 
,855.61 
,740.00 
,240.00 
,221.2s 
,670.00 
,200.00 
,655.00 
,820.00 
,280.00 
,824.00 
,150.00 
L700.0C 
,500.00 
,960.00 
,300.00 
,500.00 
,250.00 
,050.00 
,115.00 
:,32S.OO 

140.00 
,650.00 
,707.50 
,600.00 
,500.00 
,850.00 

855.00 


5,918,822.633 


PROVISIONS  (OBTAINED  THROUGH  ALLOCATION). 


Item. 


.Vpples,  evaporated . 

Ap]>les,  tinned 

.Apricots,  tinned 

Beans,  lima,  dried.. 

Beans,  navy , 

Beans,  siring 

Catsup 

Corn,  tinned 

Peaches,  evaporated 
Peaches .  tinned . . . . . 

PeBn,tmned 

Pnmes 

Pumpkin. .......... 

Salman 

Sanerkrant 

Tonatoes 

Peas.: 


Quantity. 

.Approximate 
value. 

1,208,000  pounds 

$163,120.00 
127,600.00 
230,500.00 
415,440.00 
1,762,500.00 
358.900.00 

2.000,000  pounds 

2,660,000  pounds 

8,462,000  pounds 

ifi.non.nmpomids   . . 

8,078,000  pounds 

619.000  gallons 

519.000.00 

6.^.000  pounds 

552.500  00 

728,000  pounds 

72,800.00 

4,006,000  pounds 

361,40a00 

2,  Sf'o.OOO  pounds 

262.850.00 

2,800.000  pounds 

553,650.00 

1 ,  678,000  pounds 

67.80a00 

2,850,000  pounds 

415,700.00 

2,782.000  pounds 

163,500.00 
900,000.00 

13 .  100,000  pounds 

6,i1no,cino  po^inds ,   . 

500.00a  00 

7, 427, 26a  00 


CHEMICALS  AND  EXPLOSIVES. 


Commodity. 


Pe(7(^m 

Turpentine 

I.&>lnim. 

BieUae 

Gametiae 

Varnish 

Paint  drier 

L^lwtlngoll 

Kerosenowl 

BKrmoi] 

Lnseed  oil  (boUed  and  raw). 

Urd 

Castor  oil 

jjiiscellimeous  paints 

Coke 


Quantity. 


217.749  gallons 

33,600  gallons 

182,464  square  yards. 

9,000  pounds 

987  bags 

213,505  gallons 

408^76  gallons 

3,402  9S1  gallons 

444,182  gaUons 

31, 400  gallons 

201 .626  gallons 

57,050  gallons 

79,740  gallons 


Value. 


13,294  tons. 


Io9.92&00 

20,477.00 

212,324.00 

5,13a  00 

60,700.00 

15i;819.70 

123,663.00 

1,227,072.00 

88, 201.  oO 

53,66a  00 

228,743.00 

53,387.00 

160,34a  00 

300,000.00 

105,881.00 


125547''-~20^ 
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CFIEMICALS    AND    EXPLOSIVES— Continued. 


Commodity. 


Quantity 


EXrLOSIVBB    (mCLUDINO    RAW    MATERIALS    AND 
rSKlGUT  WHEN  FURNISHED  BY  NAVY). 

TNT,  grade -A" '  10,527,000  pounds 


TNT.  grade  "B" 
TNX 


Smokeless  powder. .. 

Black  powder , 

Ammcmium  picrate. 
Picric  acid , 


TrtryJ 

Chemicals  for  gas  shells  (estimated) 

Priming  caps 18,160,000  caps 


72,012,000  pounds. 
30,000,000  pounds. 
59,800,000  pounds. 
1,151,750  pounds.. 
4,550.000  pounds.. 

20,000  pounds 

20,000  pounds.... 


CHEMICALS. 

Acetone 

Aluminum  sulphate 

Ammonia,  anhydrous 

Ammonia,  aqua 

Ammonia,  chloride 

Amonium  phosphate 

Barium  chlorate 

Borax 

Calcium  carbide 

Calcium  chloride 

Calcium  magnasium  chloride 

Calcium  phosphide 

Carbon  tetra-chloride 

Cartridge  bag  cloth 

Diphen  ylamine 

Dope,  acetate 

Dope,  nitrate 

Ethyl  chloride 

Ethyl  chloride  drums 

Gas,  carbon  dioxide 

Gas,  hydrogen .^ 

Gas,  oxygen 

Glue,  dry 

Glue,  liquid 

Glue,  marine 

Glycerine 

Iron,  reduced 

liagneeium  carbonate 

Nitrating  cotton 

Pbenylcmchoninic  acid 

Platinum  and  iridium 

Potassium  permanganate 

Salicylic  acid 

Soda  ash 

Sodium  benzoate 

Sodium  carbonate 

Sodium  chlorate 

Sodium  cyanide 

Sodium  fluoride 

Sodium  silicate 

Soapp  cleaning  and  polishing 

Soap,  laundry 

Soapy  salt  water 

Soap,  toilet 

Soap,  washing  powder 

Silver  nitrate 

Zinc  dust 

Lead  for  pointing  purposes 

Zinc  oxide 

Alcohol 

Mercurj' 

Sodium  nitrate  (for  Indianhead) , 
Acids: 

Carbolic 

Hydrochloric 

Hydrofluoric 

Nitric 

Oxalic 

Sulphuric- 
Fuming 

66'  Baumii 

66*Baum6 

00*  Baumd 

Carbon  electrodes 

Caustic  soda 

Caustic  soda  (concentrated  lye).. 

Ferroalloys 

Sulphur 


14,100  pounds 

40,000  pounds 

305.000pounds 

34,000  pounds 

506,800  pounds 

40,000  pounds 

11,000  pounds 

41,800  pounds 

762,000  pounds 

17,000  pounds 

162.000  pounds 

5, 750  pounds 

410,000  pounds , 

1,070,000  square  yards . 

50,000  pounds 

12,000gaIIons 

13,000  gallons 

24,000  pounds 

400  pounds 

150,000  pounds 

1,440,000  cubic  feet... 
2,815,000  cubic  feet... 

6,500  pounds 

1,150  gallons 

606,000  gallons 

32,600  gallons 

600  pounds 

75;000  pounds 

4,200,000  pounds 

lO/WO  ounces 

1, 417.30  ounces 

775  pounds 

1,500  pounds 

fife  tons 


Value. 


500  pounds 

43,250  pounds... 
92,000  pounds... 
11,300  pounds... 
11,200  pounds... 
127.000  pounds.. 

32,800  cakes 

1,706,500  pounds. 
7,800,000  pounds. 
36,000  pounds... 
2  182,500  pounds. 
12,136  ounces.... 
35,700poimds... 
3,330,100  pounds. 
6,565,903  pounds. 
505,660  gallons... 

33,993  flasks 

10,000  long  tons. 


290,000  pounds. 
206,800  poimds. 
117.200  pounds. 
55,658  pounds . . 
200  pounds 


35.100  tons 

1,156,780  poimds. 

28,900  tons 

17,200  tons 

800  electrodes... 

6{325tons 

580,000  pounds.. 


5,001.41  tons. 


S5,6S3,S6aQB 

29,083,2Sa(D 

]3.2SO,4(HLQ0 

32.068.81178 

398.e5l.SB 

2,904,0l»La} 

12,50D.(B 

18.0(XIOO 

327,0001 00 

391.756.00 

5,499.  iiO 

86,74&2li 

2,i1Bl(ID 

57,0»L7D 

6,  OHIO!) 

l,9B&i» 

4,319.50 

23,743^(10 

1,331.67 

7,4a.  QB 

6,36SiO 

45,10aOB 

744,800.09 

30,OQOlOO 

56,2118; 

27,219l03 

22, 08a  00 

16.000.00 

5,OOOL09 

22,400100 

29,8H.aO 

21,678.00 

2,656.90 

330,504.00 

206,807.00 

5«LaD 

7,125.00 

3M,  9801  OB 

11,S0Ql60 

149,86&a 

2,573.^ 

2,333.00 

16,5n.3l 

3.«B0l« 

16,MQi«0 

3,004.00 

1,901.60 

5,167.50 

1,937.00 

156»M1^ 

483,616.(10 

11,120.30 

144,774.73 

3,827.34 

3,213.00 

322,57BlOO 

789,433.00 

333,696.00 

3,569,89100 

800,OOOlOO 

07,500100 
6,150lOB 

13,177.50 

8,857.77 

97.50 

l,666,70aOQ 

19,07100 

80ft,16aOO 

aii,4oaoo 
5s,saaoo 

fiO7,7SaO0 

41,797.00 

l,587,8dl.00 

152,635.25 


100, 827.  OILS 
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(a)  REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  NAVY  UPON  THE  PRICE-FIXING 

COMMITTEE. 

The  Navy  was  represented  on  the  price-fixing  committee  by  Pay- 
master John  M.  Hancock,  whose  relation  to  it  was  like  that  of  the 
Army  representative  on  the  same  committee.  It  shonld  be  added 
that  the  task  of  making  Navy  purchases  was  expedited  by  the  forma- 
tion of  commodity  sections  within  the  Navy,  whose  chiefs  were 
members  of  and  participated  in  the  deliberations  of  the  commodity 
sections  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

(3)  COMMANDEERING. 

In  peace-times  Navy  purchases  were  made  in  the  open  market, 
bnt  during  the  war  resort  was  frequently  had  to  commandeering 
and  mandatory  orders.^  The  scope  of  the  newly  created  naval 
board  of  commandeering  was  extended  on  February  1,  1918,  ^^to 
ad  as  a  clearing  house  to  supply  all  the  Navy  with  information  at 
hand,  giving  consideration  to  quantities,  material,  prices,  suitability 
for  Navy  use,  and  other  data  relative  to  the  stores  produced.^  The 
work  of  the  board  consisted  in  making  inventories  of  goods  of  in- 
terest to  the  Na\'y  stored  in  warehouses  and  held  by  banks  and  for- 
warding agents  for  export. 

The  Paymaster  Oeneral  gives  the  following  account  of  the  pro- 
cedure followed  by  the  Navj-  in  taking  tin  at  a  time  when  the  market 
was  rising: 

In  the  fail  of  1917t  27»O0D  pounds  of  tin  were  urgently  needed.  The  tin 
market  was  junking  out  of  bounda.  Several  dealers  were  called  upon  without 
remit  The  coUector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York  was  called  by  long 
dlitance  telephone.  He  advised  that  a  ship  was  in  with  a  cargo  of  250  tons 
cQoalgDed  to  three  eompanlesL  The  18  tons  required  by  the  Navy  w«re  appor- 
tioned among  those  three  companies  and  the  tin  paid  for  at  64  cents  per  pound, 
the  approximate  value  before  the  market  began  t6  rise.  With  this  beginning, 
arrangements  were  gradually  made  to  restrain  all  tin  warehoused  in  New 
York  found  to  meet  Navy  specifications.  Through  the  commandant  at  New 
Tork,  approximately  2,000  tons  were  placed  under  seal.  Tills  action  prompted  a 
dealer  to  place  at  the  Navy's  disposal  700  tons  additional,  which  was  cod- 
tiacted  for  at  64  cents  per  porund,  the  market  price  at  that  time  being  80 
cents  per  inmnd. 

Provisions  were  secured  for  the  Navy  generally  by  allocation  or 
competition.  But  in  January,  1918,  it  became  necessary  to  obtain 
some  Kotinashi    (white)   and  Kintoki   (kidney)   beans  by  a  joint 

*Tbe  principal  statutes  relating  to  price  control,  and  authorising  commandeering  and 
Btndatory  orders  for  nae  by  the  Nayy  were  the  Naval  appropriation  act.  PabUc  No.  479 
of  Mar.  4,  1911,  and  succeeding  years ;  naval  appropriation  act,  Mar.  4,  1917,  naval  en- 
teoinc  fmd  (PabUc,  Now  891,  Mth  Comg.)  ;  the  urgent  defldeacy  act  of  June  18, 
1^17;  tlie  food  and  fuel  act,  Public  No.  4,  65th  Cong.,  of  Aug.  10,  1917;  and  the 
Mnl  appropriation  act,  July  1,  1918  (PnhUc  No.  182,  66th  Cong.). 
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Army  and  Navy  commandeer,  whereby  42,000,000  pounds  of  beans 
were  secured  in  Caliiornia.  This  notabW  infitanfig  of  comiDandefit- 
ing,  one  of  the  first  large  cases  of  food  seizure  in  our  history,  was  the 
more  interesting  since  the  Navy  saved  to  itself  middlemen's  profits 
by  commandeering  the  cargo  by  a  radio  message  before  the  ships 
reached  port. 

Another  interesting  instance  of  control  was  that  exercised  by  tlie 
Navy  over  the  prices  of  canvas,  which  is  described  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Paymaster  General  as  follows : ' 

Unusually  heavy  demands  for  certain  numbers  and  weights  of  canvas  and 
duck  in  the  fall  of  1917  made  it  necessary  for  the  Navy  to  go  into  the  marltet 
rather  heavily.  In  view  of  the  abnormally  high  prices  prevailing  In  the  com- 
mercial market,  manufacturers  were  apparently  unwilling  to  bid.  The  War  In- 
dustries Board  was  requested  to  provide  the  Navy  with  information  as  to  the 
mills  from  which  the  Navy  could  expect  deliveries  within  a  reasonably  short 
time.  When  this  complete  list  was  received,  mandatory  orders  were  Issued 
with  a  provisional  price  set  at  the  figure  which  appeared  Just  on  the  basis  of 
all  available  data  in  the  hands  of  the  Navy.  The  receipt  of  these  orders  at 
this  provisional  price  appeared  to  occasion  some  concern  in  the  industry  and 
drew  forth  replies  to  the  effect  that  the  material  could  "not  be  supplied.  The 
Navy  referred  these  claims  of  inability  to  supply  to  the  subcommittee  of  the 
War  Industries  Board.  This  committee  had  stated,  at  the  time  of  furnishing 
the  Navy  with  the  information  used,  that  the  capacity  of  every  available  loom 
was  known  to  it.  The  protest  then  became  one  as  to  price,  tlie  industry  claim- 
ing that  the  material  could  be  supplied  but  that  the  Navy's  price  was  entlrdy 
unreasonable.  To  this  statement  the  Navy  replied  with  the  request  for  facta 
and  cost  figures  substantiating  the  claims  for  a  higher  price,  assuring  the  manu- 
facturers of  a  fair  profit  over  and  above  manufacturing  cost-  Owing  to  non- 
receipt  of  the  requested  figures,  the  case  lapsed.  Subsequently  the  war  serviee 
committee  of  the  cotton  industry  acceptetl  for  the  trade  a  price  practically 
identical  with  the  provisional  price  set  by  the  Navy.  Not  only  did  this  action 
save  money  directly  for  the  Navy,  but  it  also  serve<l  as  an  anchor  for  Army  and 
civilian  purchases,  since  the  canvas  mills  were  obviously  unable  to  explain  any 
material  discrepancy  to  other  buyers  over  and  above  the  price  at  which  the 
Navy  was  obtaining  canvas. 

A  situation  similar  to  that  of  canvas  ax-ose  with  regard  to  denim. 
When  the  manufacturer  asked  40  cents  a  yard  for  his  material,  the 
Navy  served  an  order  for  the  quantity  needed  at  about  84  cents— a 
difference  of  over  $120,000  from  his  quotation.  The  manufacturer 
finally  admitted  the  justice  of  the  Navy  price  and  requested  a  trans- 
fer from  a  Navy  order  to  a  voluntary  contract. 

(4)  THE  SUPPLY  OF  RAW  MATERIALS  TO. CONTRACTORS  BY  THE 

NAVY. 

One  of  the  unique  and  effective  methods  by  which  the  Navy  as- 
sured itself  of  the  completion  of  contracts  at  reasonable  rates  was 
its  practice  of  supplying  raw  materials  to  its  contracting  manufac- 
turers.   The  Navy,  for  example,  bought  3,000,000  pounds  of  wool  in 
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July,  1917,  and  offered  that  wool  to  its  cloth  contractors  at  a  reason- 
able price.  The  contractors  thus  were  in  a  position  to  ignore  ex- 
orbitant quotations  made  by  private  wool  dealers,  and  to  buy  of  the 
Grovemment.  The  Navy's  holdings  generally  prevented  the  price  on 
contractors'  options  from  exceeding  the  price  set  by  tjie  Navy  on  its 
own  supply. 

In  a  like  manner  the  Navy  arranged  for  a  purchase  of  about 
25,000  bales  of  Australian  wool  from  the  British  Government. 
Since  the  trade  did  not  know  generally  how  small  an  amount  the 
Navy  had,  and  the  consequent  ease  with  which  it  could  be  exhausted, 
there  was  given  to  contractors  an  effective  weapon  for  making 
private  purchases  at  reasonable  figures.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
direct  saving  brought  about  by  this  wool  purchase  amounted  to 
$1,500,000. 

The  success  of  the  Navy  with  its  original  small  wool  purchase 
became  the  basis  for  joint  action  by  the  war  agencies  in  importing 
foreign  wools  and  in  taking  over  the  entire  domestic  clip.^ 

(5)  DETERMINATION  OF  "PAIR  AND  JUST"  PRICES. 

When  the  commodity  specialists  within  the  Navy  found  that 
pric^  quoted  by  bids  received  in  the  regular  openings  were  unjust, 
those  bids  were  rejected  and  a  Navy  mandatory  order  issued.  The 
work  later  followed  of  determining  a  "  just "  price  for  the  materials 
taken  by  seizure. 

In  the  determination  of  a  "just"  price  the  Navy  made  extensive 
uses  of  cost  data  supplied  by  the  contractor,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, or  opinions  expressed  by  the  commodity  sections  of  the 
War  Industries  Board.  A  Navy  accounting  officer  was  also  ordered 
to  the  plant  to  report  on  the  cost  of  manufacture.  The  Navy 
worked  out  with  remarkable  precision  the  factors  that  would  be 
allowed  as  costs,  and  endeavored  to  standardize  them. 

1  Annual  report  of  the  Paymaster  General  for  1918. 


9.  THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION. 

In  the  field  of  public  price  control  during  the  war  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  performed  primarily  an  advisory  function 
by  collecting  and  interpreting  for  the  price-fixing  agencies  data  on 
costs  of  production.  In  the  case  of  news-print  paper,  however,  the 
activities  of  the  commission  have  extended  somewhat  further  and 
have  taken  the  form  of  administrative  control  over  prices. 

The  regulation  of  the  prices  of  news-print  paper  differs  materiallr 
from  the  instances  of  war-time  price  fixing,  in  that  the  need  for 
regulation  appeared  and  the  preliminary  steps  in  the  control  were 
taken  considerably  before  the  entry  of  this  country  into  the  war. 
On  April  24,  1916,  the  United  States  Senate,  impelled  by  the  receipt 
of  numerous  complaints  from  publishers,  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

Tliat  tfaie  Trade  Ck>Diniissioii  ia  hereby  requented  to  Inqolre  into  tbe  increese 
of  the  price  of  prist  paper  during;  the  last  year,  and  ascertain  wither  or  not 
the  newspapers  of  tlie  United  States  are  being  subjected  to  unfair  practices 
in  the  sale  of  print  paper.* 

Upon  the  passage  of  this  resolution  the  Federal  Trade  Commi^ioa 
undertook  an  investigation  into  the  prices  and  distribution  of  news- 
print paper.  Finally,  after  a  series  of  conferences  between  the 
manufacturers,  publishers,  and  the  commission,  at  a  conference  on 
January  26,  1917,  it  was  suggested  that  the  Federal  Trade  Ck)minis- 
sion  should  ^'  arbitrate  the  question  of  what  was  a  fair  and  i^easooable 
price  for  the  sale  of  news-print  paper/'  ^  This  the  commission  agreed 
to  do,  and  on  March  4, 1917,  the  prices  upon  which  it  had  determined 
were  announced  and  were  accepted  by  a  number  of  the  news-print 
paper  manufacturers  of  this  country  and  of  Canada. 

After  this  agreement  was  adopted  a  Federal  grand  jury  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York  found  indictments  against  four  of 
the  signatories  to  the  agreement  for  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law.  These  signatories,  accordingly,  withdrew  from  the  agree- 
ment, which  soon  collapsed.  On  November  26,  1917,  a  new  agree- 
ment was  made  between  Thomas  W.  Gregory,  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  as  trustee,  and  certain  persons  and  corporations 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  news-print  paper.    It  was 

^  S.  Res.  177,  04th  Confi^.,  1st  sess.,  adopted  Apr.  24,  1916. 

*  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the  news-print  paijer  industry,  June  13, 
1917. 
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provided  in  the  agreement  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
should  fix  the  maximum  prices  and  terms  of  sale  of  the  output  of  the 
news-print  paper  of  the  10  signatory  companies  sold  to  purchasers 
in  the  United  States  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  three  months 
thereafter. 

The  findings  and  award  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  con- 
oeming  prices  and  terms  of  contract  and  sale  of  news-print  paper, 
were  announced  on  June  18, 1918.  The  manufacturers  of  news-print 
paper,  parties  to  the  agreement,  considered  the  price-awards  too  low 
and  appealed  for  a  review  to  the  United  States  circuit  court.  The 
decision  of  this  court,  rendered  September  25, 1918,  in  the  main  sup- 
polled  the  contentions  of  the  manufacturers  and  ordered  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  original  price  awards  of  the  commission.  The 
detailed  awards  and  price  schedules  aresceprinted  in  the  second  part 
of  this  study,  which  contains  the  rules  and  regulations  affecting 
prices  adopted  by  various  governmental  agencies. 


10.  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Distinct  lines  of  service  for  the  Food  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  were  clearly  drawn  at  the  outset  in  order 
that  neither  should  intrude  upon  the  field  of  the  other.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  undertook  the  stimulation  and  supervision 
of  the  production  of  foodstuffs,  and  the  Food  Administration  that  of 
providing  for  distribution.  It  was  intended,  of  course,  that  many 
rules  of  the  Food  Administration  should  work  for  a  vital  increase 
of  production.  But  measures  which  related  to  the  producer  in  the 
main  were  administered  strictly  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Little  occasion  arose  for  direct  administrative  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  might  be  ascribed  to  the 
emergency  conditions  arising  from  the  war.  The  only  approach  to 
regulation  which  can  be  considered  as  coming  within  the  scope  of 
the  food  law  and  which  related  to  prices  took  place  in  connection 
with  fertilizers  and  farm  equipment. 

(i)  THE  CONTROL  OF  FARM  EQUIPMENT. 

The  food  supply  of  the  world  is  peculiarly  dependent  upon  the 
adequate  production  of  farm  equipment,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
stimulate  production  of  farm  implements  without  too  greatly  in- 
creasing their  prices  to  the  producer. 

Farm  implements  were  caught  in  the  current  of  rising  prices 
because  of  the  rising  cost  of  raw  materials  and  labor,  and  by  the 
latter  part  of  1917  their  prices  were  climbing  at  an  extraordinary 
rate.^ 

The  American  farmers .  became  disturbed  and  complained  that 
prices  were  unduly  high.  Moreover,  there  were  many  difficulties 
encountered  in  securing  certain  farm  machinery.  The  needs  of  the 
hour,  however,  were  too  acute  to  allow  any  disorganization  or  delay 
in  the  production  of  foodstuffs,  and  it  became  apparent  that  govern- 

1  The  following  Index  of  farm  Implement  prices,  bafted  on  the  average  price  of  1911. 
wbich  is  made  Hiual  to  100,  Kbows  the  price  nitiiatlon  In  the  farm  Implement  IndaHtry 
(luring  1917  and  early  1918  : 


1911 

1012 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1917 

191S 

May  

100 
100 

100 
100 

96 

100 

101 
100 

100 
101 

102 
119 

126 
lol 

1:9 

0<?tob*!r      

Data  from  Bulk-tin  847,  United  States  Food  Administration,  statistical  diTision,  infor- 
uiallon  Hervl(e. 
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mental  regulation  of  the  industry  would  be  necessary  to  alleviate 
the  situation.* 

Accordingly,  under  the  license  pro\asion  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, the  President  required  all  importers,  manufacturers,  stores, 
and  distributors  ^  of  ^  tools,  utensils,  implements,  machinery,  and 
certain  other  farm  equipment  to  secure  Federal  licenses  not  later 
than  June  20,  1918,"  and  the  execution  of  the  provisions  and  regula- 
tions thereunder  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Under  the  regulations  promulgated  for  the  industry  all  records 
and  property  of  licensees  were  subject  to  examination  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Resales  within  the  trade  were 
specifically  prohibited  to  prevent  any  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
product  resulting  from  unnecessary  sales. 

Beyond  this  requirement  no  direct  regulation  of  prices  was  put 
into  eflfect.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  however,  had  the  power 
to  prevent  unfair  "commissions,  profits,  or  practices,"  and  ruled 
that— 

A  licensee  shall  not  buy,  contract  for,  sell,  store,  or  othenvlse  handle  or  deal 
in  any  farm  equipment  for  the  purpose  of  unreasonably  increasing  the  price  or 
restricting  the  supply  of  any  such  coramotllty,  or  of  monopolizing,  or  attempting 
to  monopolisse,  either  locally  or  generally,  any  such  commodity. 

This  regulation  gave  indirect  supervision  over  the  prices  of  all 
farm  implements. 

Agricultural  agents  were  asked  to  report  to  Washington  the  prices 
that  the  increased  costs  of  freight,  labor,  and  raw  materials  had 
to  June,  1918,  and  price  lists  were  secured  fronci  the  licensees  in  order 
to  check  prices  in  each  branch  of  the  industry.*    The  hoarding  of 

'The  diAcoltles  of  the  situation  had  early  reached  Congress,  and  on  May  13,  1018^ 
under  Senate  Resolution  No.  223,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  directed  to  In- 
vestigate and  report  to  the  Senate  the  canse  or  causes  of  the  high  prices  of  agrlcul- 
taral  implements  and  machinery.  The  investigation  at  the  present  date,  June  15,  1919, 
bas  not  been  completed. 

'Retailers  whose  gross  annual  sales  were  less  than  $100,000  were  exempted  from  the 
license  requirements. 

•  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  while  the  Food  Administration  paid  no  attention  to 
replacement  value  in  determining  selling  price,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  left  the 
question  as  to  whether  replacement  value  would  he  considered  in  figuring  costs  entirely 
to  the  individual  licensee.  The  attitude  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  this 
fi)nnectIon  is  well  presented  in  the  following  public  statement  made  in  the  midsummer 
fit  1918 : 

"The  prices  of  flirm  equipment  are  more  or  less  seasonal,  hut  If  the  price  should 
rise  or  fall  during  the  season,  then,  to  be  consistent,  a  person  who  wishes  to  sell  on 
the  basis  of  replacement  values  would  be  obliged  to  sell  at  a  loss  if  the  price  fell, 
Equipment  carried  over  from  one  season  to  another — that  is,  the  residual  from  a  pre- 
TioDs  acason'8  reasonable  supply — should  be  considered  in  the  same  manner.  There- 
^orp,  if  persons  have  sold  at  replacement  values,  they  must  continue  to  do  so  when  a 
drop  In  prices  comes,  and  carry  the  same  amount  of  stock  as  in  the  beginning  through- 
t'Ot  the  period  of  the  high  prices  in  order  not  to  profiteer. 

**  In  short,  it  will  not  be  considered  profiteering  If  farm  equipment  Is  sold  on  the 
^^i»  of  replacement  prices,  provided  the  goods  sold  are  replaced  at  once  at  replace- 
roent  prices  and  this  practice  is  continued  during  the  period  of  high  prices  caused  by 
the  war.** 
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agricultural  implements  was  declared  illegal,  and  ^'  the  holding,  con- 
tracting, or  arranging  for  a  quantity  of  equipment  in  excess  of  rear 

sonable  requiremeiits ' '  was  con- 
sidered evidence  of  hoarding. 

In  the  autumn  of  1&18  the 
farm-implement  manufactuiers 
wished  to  increase  their  pricea 
It  was  the  contention  of  the 
manufacturers  that  the  in- 
creased cost  of  freight,  labor, 
and  raw  materials  had  increased 
their  costs  about  10  per  cent 
and  that  thev  should  be  allowed 
to  increase  their  selling  prices 
to  a  commensurate  degree.^ 

The  Federal  Trade  C<MD]nis- 
sion,  which  was  making  a  cost 
investigation  in  the  implement 
industry,  had  not  yet  secured 
sufficient  data  to  justif}'  an? 
action  on-  the  part  of  the  Ik- 
partment  of  Agriculture,  nml 
it  was  not  thought  advisable 
to  make  anv  definite  decision. 
The  profits  of  the  preceding 
year,  however,  had,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, been  '^welT  above  tlie 
prewar  average,'^  ^  and  this,  taken  in  consideratioD  with  the  general 
conditions  of  the  industrv,  Jed  the  authorities  to  believe  that  a  rise 


Wolghied  Index  nuttibera  of  prices.^ — Feiv 
tlllzeis  and  "  All  commodities/' — By 
Bonthii,  January,  1013,  to  Dectmbcr,  1D18. 
<  Average  quoted  prices*  July,  1013^  to 
JuDc,  1014—100.) 


*  In  a  letter  of  Oct.  22,  1910,  from  thp  fa rm-lm piemen ts  committee  repreRentlng  th« 
industry  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  In  which  permission  for  the  increase  In  price 
was  asked,  the  following  facts  wore  emphasized : 

1.  The  advance  in  freight  rates  over  the  preceding  spring  cost  the  indostry  approxi- 
mately $7,500,000. 

2.  Labor  costs  had  increased  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  or  approximately  $15,000,000, 
thereby  making  a  total  Increased  cost  of  $22,500,000,  '*  which  would  be  7^  per  ccat  on 
$SOO,0OO;0OO  sale<<  volume." 

3.  Malleables  and  other  Items  entering  into  the  conKtructlon  of  farm  implemeatft  luui 
al»o  gone  up  in  price. 

The  committee  asked  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  rule  "  on  the  auestloik  of  tbe 
average  amount  of  advance  in  selling  price  '*  that  would  be  sanctioned,  and  added 
that  tbe  general  view  of  the  industry  appeared  to  be  that  condition!  justifiad  an  avoctfe 
advance  of  approximately  10  per  cent. 

'The  Department  of  Agriculture  apparently  doubted  several  of  the  oontentloBa  of  the 
industry  as  Is  evidenced  in  tbe  following  extract  from  a  letter  on  Oct.  2S,  1918,  la 
reply  to  the  reqnef«t  that  they  be  allowed  to  increase  prices : 

*'  It  would  be  of  great  assistance  if  you  could  give  the  information  vpoa  which  tbe 
extra  cost  of  the  industry  of  seven  and  a  half  million,  dollars  aa  based  for  freight  ad- 
vances, so  we  could  have  some  detatila  tor  this  huga  figure.  Xha  same  appilM  to  labor 
advances.  The  figures  20  to  40  per  cent  seem  to  mc  too  high,  as  I  have  seen  ao  flgow 
to  Justify  such  a  rise  all  round." 
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of  prices  would  be  unjustified.     And  the  price  lists  of  early  1918 
were  continued  through  1918  without  any  change. 

(a)   FERTILIZERS.  / 

No  attempt  was  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  exer- 
cise direct  control  over  the  prices  of  fertilizers,  although  the  im- 
porters and  manufacturers  and  distributors  had  been  licensed  under 
the  presidential  proclamation  of  February  25,  1918.  The  activities 
of  the  department,  indeed,  consisted  mainly  in  helping  the  industry 
to  secure  cars  and  fuel  during  periods  of  stringency. 

The  price  of  fertilizers  was,  however,  probably  affected  by  the 
work  of  the  department  in  distributing  nitrate  of  soda  to  farmers 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  year  1918,  75,000  short  tons  were 
sold  at  a  price  of  $75.60  per  ton.  The  1919  demands  approximated 
150,000  tons,  the  selling  price  of  which  averaged  $81.* 

^TbB  present  tendency  of  fertiliser  pricen  in  Bhown  In  reportg  recoived  by  the  De- 
partment  of  Agriculture  which  indicate  that  the  fall  of  1910  will  witness  a  drop  of  about 
30  per  cent  in  the  price  of  mixed  fertllizen  In  Ttrious  sonthem  States. 


II.  THE  BASIS  FOR  DETERMINING  A  FIXED  PRICE. 

The  student  who  turns  through  the  several  chapters  that  have 
gone  before,  and  seeks  there  a  sharp  analysis  of  the  policies  that  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  each  control,  will  be  disappointed.  The  Con* 
gress  or  the  President  formulated  no  general  rule  of  price  fixing, 
upon  which  each  control  agency  might  put  its  finger,  beyond  their 
hope  that  prices  would  remain  near  enough  the  cost  of  production 
to  yield  only  "  reasonable  profits."  The  various  war-time  agencies, 
therefore,  each  went  its  own  way  always  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  and  each  set  up  its  peculiar  system  of  control. 

The  price-control  boards  generally  were  given  cost  data  through 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  this  fact  did  give  them  a  some- 
what common  approach  in  their  bases  for  determining  upon  a  fixed 
price.  But  not  during  the  whole  war  were  the  boards  in  working 
agreement  upon  what  should  constitute  the  costs  allowable  for  pro- 
duction, or  the  "  reasonable  profit "  allowable  above  those  costs  once 
they  had  been  determined.  They  were  at  equal  loss  in  the  beginning, 
once  each  had  satisfied  its  own  mind  what  to  allow  as  a  "  reasonable 
profit,"  whether  to  grant  that  "  reasonable  profit "  to  each  producer 
above  his  own  individual  cost  of  production,  or  make  it  applicable 
without  scruples  to  low-cost  and  high-cost  producers  alike.  The 
Food  Administration  generally  chose  the  more  flexible  control,  made 
possible  by  wide  uses  of  profit  margins  for  application  by  each 
individual.  The  price-fixing  boards,  strictly  speaking,  however, 
came  to  adopt  a  single  rather  than  a  variable  price,  fixed  somewhere 
above  the  "  bulk  line  "  of  production. 

(i)  THE  OBJECTS  OF  THE  PRICE  FIXERS. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  at  the  outset  that  the  immediate 
objects  at  stake  with  the  various  control  boards  were  not  always 
identical.  The  War  Industries  Board  and  price-fixing  committee, 
for  instance,  gave  emphasis  to  the  stabilization  of  prices  pertaining 
especially  to  Government  purchases,  while  the  Food  Administra- 
tion and  Fuel  Administration  emphasized  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  main  object  of  all  price-control  boards  at  Washington, 
however,  was  to  stimulate  and  maintain  a  maximum  of  production 
and  it  was  to  this  problem  they  all  gave  attention  in  some  manner. 

The  Food  Administration  and  the  Fuel  Administration  did  not, 
of  course,  await  the  announced  intention  of  the  Government  to  pur- 
chase a  particular  commodity  before  adopting  some  form  of  con- 
trol if  public  necessity  required.  There  were  in  point  of  fact  close 
380 
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tmA'^eef^  r^ticms  between  GovcFnnient  orders  and  the  regulations 
of  fpede-Mad  iiie^  tfapough  iood  supplies  going  te  the  -Army  and 
Navy  and  the  supply  of  fuel  for  war  manufactures/  But  the  War 
Industries  Boards  and  later  the  price-fixing  committee,  took  as  their 
main  concern  the  prices  of  commodities  which  were  needed  in  great 
quantity  by  the  Government.  The  origin  of  every  regulation  by  the 
price-fixing  committee  lay  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Government 
purchases  were  on  a  great  scale  and  threatened  to  disturb  market 
prices.*  The  main  object  of  the  price-fixing  committee  was  the 
stimulation  of  production,  and  it  was  that  factor  rather  than  the  de- 
sire for  a  low  price  alone  which  influenced  them  in  determining  upon 
various  fixed  prices.  They  did  not,  it  should  be  empliasized,  work 
always  upon  the  theory  that  the  highest  price  would  assure  an  ulti- 
mate maximum  production  when  wage  or  other  problems  compli- 
cated particular  situations.*  They  strove  to  fix  their  maximum 
prices  at  points  high  enough  to  encourage  production  adequate  to 
meet  the  war  program,  but  no  higher. 

(2)  THE  METHODS  OF  CONTROL. 

So  many  kinds  of  control  affecting  prices  were  exercised  during 
the  war  that  an  arbitrary  line  can  scarcely  be  drawn  separating 
price  from  other  controls.  The  method  of  this  inquiry  has  been  to 
count  as  affecting  prices  those  controls  exercised  over  requirements, 
clearances,  allocations,  conservation,  and  priorities,  but  to  study 
them  only  in  a  general  way.  The  main  business  of  this  study  after 
all  has  been  an  analysis  of  the  controls  dealing  directly  and  strictly 
with  prices.  These  controls  include  the  setting  of  minimum  and 
maximum  prices  known  commonly  as  "  fixed  "  prices,  the  setting  of 
maximum  margins  of  profit,  or  the  fixing  of  special  prices  for  Gov- 
ernment purchase  solely.  The  latter  prices  pertaining  to  Govern- 
ment purchases  might  in  another  sense  be  classed  under  options  or 
outright  purchases,  and  involve  a  study  of  the  commandeering  and 
requisitioning  orders.  These  kinds  of  price  control  were  exercised 
by  different  boards  in  diverse  ways,  determined  usually  by  the  powers 
at  their  command. 

The  conspicuous  instance  of  a  minimum  price  set  during  the  war 
was  that  made  by  the  Congress  on  August  10,  1917,  when  it  fixed  a 
minimum  price  of  $2  per  bushel  for  wheat.  The  whole  body  of 
i*egulations  administered  by  various  boards,  with  but  three  excep- 
tions, were  designed  to  hold  prices  down  and  might  be  called  either 
**  maximum  prices  "  or  "  maximum  margins  of  profit."  There  fol- 
lows a  word  in  explanation  of  the  method  by  which  each  board 
chose  one  or  the  other  of  these  kinds  of  control. 

*Price^fixiDg  a»  Seen  by  a  Price-fixer,  by  F.  W,  TauRBlg,  formerly  of  the  prlce-flslng 
enunittee. 
*  Lieut  Col.   Robert   H.   Montgomery,   formerly  of  the  prlce-flxlng   committee. 
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The  War  Industries  Board,  and  the  price-fixing  ocMOinitlee  after 
March  14, 1918,  concerned  themselves  solely  with  setting  pegs  faeyood 
which  prices  might  not  rise  but  below  which  the  law  of  supply  aad 
demand  theoretically  was  given  free  play.  But  in  te^dt  the  paucUrr 
of  real  power  given  to  the  board  and  the  committee  made  them  htj^ 
gain  virtually  w«th  the  trade  until  an  agre^nent  was  reached.  Hieir 
contj*ol  might  more  properly,  therefore,  be  called  ^^agreed-upon 
maximum  prices  "  between  the  Government  and  the  industry. 

The  Food  Administration,  while  sometimes  virtually  fixing  priets 
by  effective  roundabout  methods,  did  not  in  the  main  utilize  tha 
fixed-price  method  of  control  exercised  by  other  boards  and  seemed 
almost  to  boast  that  it  had  no  legal  power  to  fix  prices.  Their  atti- 
tude was  the  more  significant,  furthermore,  because  apparently  it 
represented  a  real  con^^ersion  to  some  definite  policy  of  c<mtrol.  The 
poLot  of  departure  was,  it  would  seem,  <Hie  of  policy  rather  than 
power,  since  the  Food  Administration  was  granted  more  liberal 
powers  to  control  prices  by  Congress  than  were  the  War  Industries 
Board  or  the  price-fixing  committee.  The  Food  Administration 
control  was  more  nebulous  than  any  other  control  at  Washington, 
and  from  many  angles  more  flexible  as  applied  to  widely  used 
staples.  It  consisted  in  the  setting  of  maximum  margins  of  profit, 
determined  generally  upon  the  reasonable  prewar  profit  announced 
in  circular  form,  with  the  intention  that  each  individual  affected 
should  apply  the  approved  margins  in  his  own  business. 

The  Fuel  Administration,  with  a  firmer  legal  authority  to  do  so 
than  any  other  prioe-eontrol  origan  at  Washington,  fixed  prices  in  a 
stricter  sense  than  any  other  board.  The  War  Trade  Board  exer- 
cised its  control  over  prices  by  its  i>ower  to  stipulate  the  oonditions 
upon  which  import  and  export  licenses  would  be  granted.  The 
Army  and  Navy,  interested  only  in  their  own  purchases,  worked  out 
schemes  wherdt^y  Govemmeait  prices  were  determubed  and  enfotved 
by  their  power  of  commande^ing  or  requiffltionii^. 

(3)  THE  DATA  USED  IN  FIXING  A  WaCE. 

The  most  useful  data,  which  the  war  boards  sought  to  have  on 
hand  before  beginning  the  determination  of  a  fixed  price,  were  sched- 
ules of  the  costs  of  production.  The  Federal  Trade  CJommission, 
with  its  hundreds  of  accountants  busy  over  the  country,  supplied 
cost  figiu-es  especially  for  the  War  Industries  Board,  the  price-fixing 
committee,  and  the  Fuel  Administration.^    The  various  interpreta- 

^The  Federal  Traae  ConnnlsBldn  daring  tbe  war  made  coofidentlal  cost  irtnAes  itp«i 
the  foUowiog;  Bitumlsous  coal;  antfaradlte;  coal,  Jobbing;  coaU  reUUlng;  coal. 
docklDg ;  crude  petroleam ;  fuel  oil ;  keroseoe ;  gasoline ;  lubricating  oil ;  aviation  gaso- 
line; castor  oil;  iron  ore;  coke;  cluireoal;  pig  Iron;  ingots;  blooms;  aiaba;  bOlili; 
rails;  sbapesi  piatea;  bam;  theet  bars;  sfaeets;  rods;  wire;  thi  plate;  wlw  vspe; 
rteel  rraods:  iocged  blBeta;  slekei  aad  carbon  steel  l>an;  steel  gliigs;  Davte  wteelt: 
cast-iron    pipe;    high-speed    tool    steel;    steel    castings;    maileable-lron    castlnss; 
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tions  put  upon  diflEerent  cost  data  in  the  determination  of  the  point 
above  which  to  allow  a  '^  reasonable  profit "  are  considered  later. 

In  addition  to  material  relating  to  costs  of  production  there  was 
made  available  to  various  control  agencies  at  Washington  through 
the  price  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board  a  comprehensive  set 
of  quotations  of  commodities  at  wholesale.  These  prices  were  espe- 
cially useful  where  cost  data  were  not  available  and  where  it  was 
desired  to  know  how  far  above  costs  speculation  in  the  market  had 
carried  prices.  It  was  not  possible,  except  where  confidential  re- 
ports were  available  or  volunteered,  to  report  contract  prices, 
although  in  the  case  of  several  of  the  most  important  commodities 
dealt  with  the  bulk  of  sales  was  made  imder  contract.  For  a  great 
many  of  the  transacticms  current  quotations  were  of  little  significance 
because  of  outstanding  contracts.  Old  contract  prices  were  of  par- 
ticular importance  in  the  consideration  of  control  over  crude  iron, 
steel,  copper,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

(4)  THS  PROBLEM  OF  THE  LOW-COST  AND  THE  HIGH-COST 

PRODUCERS. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  outset  that  producers  would  not  strive  to 
turn  out  their  maximum  of  production  unless  assured  of  a  price  high 
enough  above  their  costs  of  production  to  yield  thcni  a  reasonable 
profit.  But  as  soon  as  an  investigation  into  the  cost  of  producing 
any  commodity  began,  wide  differences  appeared  between  the  costs 
incurred  by  the  several  producers.  That  problem  remained  through- 
out the  war  one  of  the  most  intricate  of  those  confronting  price-fixing 
boards. 

and  torpedoes;  locomottTen ;  locomotlre  cranes;  farm  macfalnery ;  farm  machinery,  re- 
taUlni;;  aLaal  twlae;  automatic  eprinklens ;  automatic  aprtnUers,  iDBtaHlnic;  ^Unical 
thermometera ;  copper ;  nickel ;  lead ;  manganese  ore ;  aluminum  ore  ;  aluminum  Ingots ; 
ataBtavB  produetfl ;  sine ;  atnc  sheets ;  sine  plates ;  sIqc  concentrates,  reducing ;  monel 
metal ;  quicksilver ;  braas  and  copper  sheets ;  brass  seamless  tubes  ;  brass  rods ;  insulated 
copper  wire ;  sand  and  gravel ;  crushed  stone ;  riprap  stono ;  asbestos  fiber ;  asbestos  prod- 
acts  ;  eement :  common  brick ;  sand,  lime,  brick ;  fire  brick ;  hollow  building  tile ;  gypsum 
wall  board ;  gypsum  plaster  board ;  fiber  wall  board  ;  yellow-pine  timbers  ;  yellow-pine  lum- 
Iwr;  spruce  lumber;  Douglas  fir;  hemlock  lumber;  mahogany  lumber;  logs;  logging; 
l«ii8t  treeaalla;  wiadows  and  doors;  birch  logging;  rosin;  lumber,  retailing;  boxes 
and  barrehi;  wood  pulp;  sulphite  pulp;  rewsprlnt  paper;  book  paper;  envelopes; 
itationery ;  chip  board ;  container  board ;  acetone ;  acetate  of  lime ;  alcohol ;  sulphur ; 
Bilphnrlc  acid ;  caustic  soda ;  chloride  of  lime ;  soda  ash ;  bicarbonate  of  soda ;  wash' 
ing  ioda  ;  llQuld  cfaloTlne ;  calcium  chloride ;  hydrochloric  acid ;  glycerin  ;  phitsch  gas ; 
cottonseed  crashing ;  cotton  ginning ;  cotton  compressing ;  cotton  llnters ;  cotton 
run;  cotton  duck;  shelter  tent  duck;  tape  and  webbing;  sheetings;  denims;  gause; 
towels;  wool,  wholesaling;  woolens*  wholesaling;  rags,  wholesaling;  kersey  lined 
breeches ;  sheepsklBS,  Importing ;  hides,  wholesaUng ;  sole  leather ;  black  harness  leather ; 
calf  upper  leather ;  kip  upper  leather ;  side  upper  leather ;  boots  and  shoes ;  boots  and 
Bkoes,  rptalHng;  slaughtering;  meat  and  by-products;  lard  rendering;  lard  substitutes; 
>BUk;  grain,  wholesaliug;  flour;  flour,  jobbing;  bread;  canned  'vegetables;  canned 
fralts;  canned  meat;  canned  fish;  canned  milk;  canned  condiments;  dried  fruits; 
smoking  tobacco;  chewing  tobacco;  cigarettes;  oil  tanker  transportation;  towing;  ship- 
bniMiog,  accountlVi^ 
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Less  difficulty  would  have  been  encountered  in  finding  a  single  unit 
cert  of  production  for  each  commodity  controlled,  perhaps,  had  the 
whole  of  each  commodity  been  produced  by  one  company.  It  was 
relatively  simple  to  represent  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of 
nickel  or  of  aluminum  in  this  country  because  the  output  of  each  was 
virtually  controlled  by  a  single  concern.  But  the  cost  of  producing 
a  ton  of  pig  iron  varied  from  $18.14  to  $45.72  in  September,  1918, 
according  to  figures  collected  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commision. 
The  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  beehive  coke  varied,  in  like  manner 
with  different  producers,  from  $2.93  to  $11.45.  The  cost  of  produc- 
ing a  ton  of  anthracite  coal  within  the  Pennsylvania  district  varied 
from  $2.64  per  ton  to  $7.06.  An  excellent  example  in  the  diversity 
of  unit  costs  is  brought  out  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  report 
upon  the  costs  of  producing  rosin,  which  show  a  variation  in  the  per 
cent  of  margin  on  investment  running  for  different  companies  from 
10.7  per  cent  to  275.1  per  cent.*  The  price-fixing  committee  gave 
considerable  thought  to  this  problem,  and  endeavored  carefully  to 
determine  whether  it  would  be  better  to  fix  upon  a  set  margin  of 
profit  above  cost  and  thus  fix  a  different  price  for  each  producer,  or 
select  a  point  somewhere  between  and  make  that  single  fixed  price 
applicable  alike  to  the  low-cost  and  high-cost  producer. 

There  did  not  appear  during  the  whole  war  a  more  intelligent  in- 
quiry into  the  problem  provoked  by  a  difference  in  cost  between  pro- 
ducers than  that  initiated  by  Mr.  Robert  S.  Brookings  as  chairman 
of  the  price-fixing  committee.     Mr.  Brookings,  early  in  September 


»  Federal  Trade  Commission  figures,  covering  first  10  or  11  months  of  1918: 

ROSIN 
[Production  mai^gln,  based  on  average  sales  value.] « 


No.lfr. 
No.  2  c.. 

No.3f.. 
No.4*.. 
No.  6  c.. 
No.  6f.. 
No.  7f.. 
No.  8  6.. 
No.  9  c. . 
No.  106. 
No.  11  6. 
No.  12  6. 


Company. 


Average. 


Barrels 

produced, 

280.a 


5,901 

3,764 

9,080 

12,743 

6,787 

4,971 

5,025 

9,690 

6,234 

17,387 

16,298 

10, 475 


Bales 
value 
prod  no- 
tion (per 
barrel). 


S10.69 

9.17 

9.31 

10.83 

8.67 

9.86 

10.23 

10.91 

10.12 

11.31 

11.26 

10.62 


10.25 


Cost  of 
produc- 
tion and 
market- 
ing ex- 
pense(per 
barrel). 


$10,067 
8.084 
7.209 
8.549 
6.297 
6.240 
6.181 
6.727 
4.538 
5.183 
4.910 
3.922 


6.415 


Margin 
(per  bar- 
rel). 


fO.6(0 
1.088 
2.041 
2.281 
2.373 
3.620 
4.049 
5.183 
6.582 
6.127 
6.350 
6. 


3.833 


Invest- 
ment 
(per 

barrel). 


S3. 445 

<il0.723 
3.090 
7.775 

d  12. 870 
3.120 

412.894 
2.198 
4.812 
4.125 
2.732 
2.434 


5.926 


a  Companies  range  in  order  of  margin  per  case,  from  low  to  high. 

b  Eleven-month  periods. 

e  Ten-month  periods. 

0  Heavy  investment  due  to  output  being  less  than  the  still's  capadty. 


Percent 
of  mar- 

fcvwt- 
meat. 


17.J 

ia7 

50.5 

29.5 

l&l 

115.4 

31.4 

SS.8 

ll&S 

148.4 

232.0 

275.1 


S5.g 


I 
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of  1918,  asked  various  leading  economists  familiar  Trith  the  price 
problems  at  Washington,  and  the  members  of  the  price-fixing  com- 
mittee, to  present  memoranda  upon  the  respective  advantages  of 
fixing  a  variable  and  a  single  price.  These  opinions,  made  by  men 
peculiarly  qualified  by  war-time  experience  to  judge  the  practical  as 
well  as  the  theoretical  aspects,  are  worthy  of  analysis.  There  follow 
the  memoranda  given  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Taussig,  member  of  the  price- 
fixing  committee  and  chairman  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion; Lieut.  Col.  Robert  H.  Montgomery,  representative  of  the  War 
Department  upon  the  price-fixing  committee ;  Mr.  Wesley  C.  Mitchell, 
chief  of  the  price  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board ;  Mr.  William 
B.  Colver,  meml^er  of  the  price-fixing  committee  and  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission ;  Mr.  W.  F.  Gephart,  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administration ;  Mr.  IT.  M.  Channing,  chief  of  the  legal 
section  of  the  War  Industries  Board;  and,  finally,  Mr.  Eobert  S. 
Brookings,  chairman  of  the  price-fixing  committee. 

1.  Dr.  F.  W.  Taussig,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  member  of  the  price-fixing  committee,  wrote  the  follow- 
ing memorandum  on  the  question  of  "Uniform  or  varying  prices":!  / 

(1)  If  differences  in  cost  of  production  between  different  producers  were — 

(a)  Clearly    ascertainable. 

(b)  Due  solely  to  differences  in  the  natural  resources  utilized  by  them,  it 
would  not  be  impracticable  to  purchase  from  them  at  prices  based  on  their 
differing  costs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  of  these  conditions  is  ever  present.  In  the 
first  place,  costs  are  not  clearly  ascertainable.  They  vary  from  month  to 
month,  from  year  to  year.  We  get  figures  from  cost  accountants  which  are 
\7(.rked  out  to  the  last  cent,  but  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  contain  arbitrary 
and  debatable  elements.  Any  endeavor  to  pay  to  each  producer  according  to 
his  costs  would  lead  to  perpetual  wrangling,  perpetual  requests  for  changes 
and  modifications.  In  the  second  place,  differences  in  cost  are  by  no  means  due 
wilely  to  differences  in  natural  resources.  They  arise  very  largely  from  differ- 
ences in  skill,  energy,  efficiency.  To  pay  a  low  price  to  a  producer  who  has 
I  rou.sht  down  his  costs  through  skill  and  ability  is  to  penalize  the  most  effective 
form  of  human  effort 

(2)  Sale  at  varying  prices  is  in  any  case  not  practicable.  If  the  Govern- 
ment fixes  a  price,  it  must  be  a  price  uniform  for  all  producers.  Were  this 
not  the  case,  there  would  be  constant  squabbling  and  intriguing  for  favored 
IHisition. 

(3)  The  main  problem  is  that  of  purchase,  and  I  am  imable  to  see  the 
practicabilit}*,  as  conditions  of  production  stand  to-day,  of  carrying  out  a  policy 
of  purchase  at  varying  prices.  The  only  possible  way  of  carrying  it  out  would 
l»e  for  the  Government  to  take  over  all  the  establishments  and  try  to  run 
them.  Quite  apart  from  the  constitutional  questions  involved  (as  regards  the 
fair  price  which  the  Government  must  pay  for  each  plant)  the  actual  admlnls- 
iTation  and  running  of  an  enormous  variety  of  plants  would  be  a  hopeless  task. 

(4)  The  only  feasible  plan  in  price  fixing  is  that  of  establishing  a  uniform 
price,  which  should  ordinarily  be  paid  for  the  whole  of  the  output. 

The  uniform  price  which  the  Government  thus  must  fix  Is  not  nece«?s:irily  the 
cost  of  production  price.     It  need  not  be  either  an  average  cost  of  production 
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price  or  a  marginal  or  **bulk  line''  cosL  Tbe  Govermuent  might  be  expected 
under  ordinary  couditlons  to  pay  the  market  price  that  would  obtain  in  the 
absence  of  regulation,  irrespective  of  cost.  Under  conditions  of  war  stress  and 
war  exijfency,  however,  the  Government  must  pay  for  an  essential  commodity 
tlMt  price  which  will  maintain  and,  if  possible,  stimulate  the  volame  of  pro- 
ditctl<m.  Such  a  stimulating  price  is  not  far  from  the  marginal  or  '^balk 
line**  cost 

There  will  always  be  sporadic  producers  having  very  high  costs,  higher  tlian 
the  **  bulk  line,"  who  may  be  disregarded.  It  is  conceivable  that  in  extreme 
need  for  a  particular  commodity  the  Government  will  make  some  special  bar- 
gain with  the  small  number  of  high-co«t  profhieers.  But  such  transactions  are 
extremely  dubious  and  are  to  be  avoided  except  in  the  extremeat  urgency.  As 
regards  them,  it  most  be  made  out  that  the  very  high  cost  of  the  producers  is 
not  due  to  slackness  or  inefficiency  on  their  part  but  to  poor  natural  resoorees, 
and  that  the  payment  is  indispensable  for  the  maintenance  of  a  supply  abso- 
lutely needed. 

2.  Lieut.  Col.  R.  H.  Montgomery,  representative  of  the  War  De- 
partment on  the  price-fixing  committee,  submitted  the  following 
memorandum  on  the  "  Fallacy  of  attempting  to  pay  a  different  price 
for  the  same  thing  as  applied  to  a  basic  commodity  and  an  entire 
industry  " : 

(1)  I  strongly  object  to  any  arrangement  which  will  result  in  paying  one 
producer  of  a  standard  article  or  commodity  a  higher  price  than  is  paid  to 
another  producer  of  the  same  thing,  for  the  foUowing  reasons: 

Any  plan  wliieh  purports  to  limit  the  profit  of  each  producer — 

(a)  Ignores  the  sound,  economic,  diflferential  to  which  the  low-cost  effident 
producer  is  entitled; 

(6)  It  is  in  eflfect  a  return  to,  rather  than  a  departure  from,  the  cost-plus 
system.  The  War  Department's  present  policy  in  this  respect  is  to  avoid  cost- 
plus  contracts  whenever  i)ossible; 

ic)  Penalizes  the  low-cost  producer  by  placing  him  on  an  equality  (as  to 
proflt.s)  with  the  high-cost  producer.  Such  a  penalty  is  in  direct  violation  of 
existing  intelligent  business  methods; 

(d)  Places  a  premium  on  the  high-cost  pix)ducer,  who  is  the  one  to  be 
penalized,  and  actually  encourages  a  continuance  of  inefficient,  extravagant, 
wasteful  management ; 

(c)  Purportedly  gives  the  Government  an  opportunity  to  buy  at  a  low  price 
from  the  low-cost  producer,  without  any  guaranty-,  however,  that  the  low- 
cost  producers  will  continue  to  be  low  cost.  With  a  penalty  on  low  co!«t  and 
a  premium  on  high  cost,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  predict  that  the  low-cost  man 
will  inevitably  increase  his  costs — fraudently  or  because  he  maizes  as  mucli 
money  on  high  costs  as  on  low  costs,  and  can  pay  as  much  as  he  lUces  for  sop- 
plies,  labor,  etc.? 

(/)  Can  not  bt-  effectively  adminiistered,  becaase  it  is  expected  that  the 
machinei7  of  control  will  include  a  system  of  reports  and  Inq^ectlon  emanat- 
ing from  hundreds  of  producers,  who  have  every  Interest  to  overstate  their 
costs.  The  available  supply  of  skilled  accountants  in  this  country  is  exhausted. 
The  present  deniaml  fi*om  legitimate  sources  greatly  exceeds  the  supply.  My 
familiarity  with  this  matter  leads  me  to  object  to  setting  up  a  system  of  control 
which  is  not  operatively  possible; 

(g)  Presupposes  tliat  fair  mnxlmiim  prices  can  not  be  fixed.  This  is  o 
familiar  argument  and  is  of  academic  interest  only  and  can  not  control  our 
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action,  because  every  business  man  tlilnics  that  his  problems  are  more  complex 
than  tliose  obtaining  to  other  businesses.  As  they  can  not  all  be  right,  the  argu- 
meot  falls  throui^h  of  its  owu  wel^^ht. 

(2)  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  limiting  tlie  profits  of  all  contractors  who  sell 
to  the  Government  to  a  reasonable  return  on  capital  invested.  Over  a  year 
ago  the  war  committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  unanimously  adopted  a  recommendation  to  this  effect,  but  we 
could  not  secure  Its  adoption.  We  are  now  forced  to  fix  a  price  Avhlch  will 
apply  to  the  Government  and  public  alike.  When  dealing  with. an  entire  indus- 
try the  elements  underlying  public  price  fixing  are  not  comparable  with  the 
ability  of  the  Government  to  supervise  individual  continctors.  I  thiuli  the 
Individual  contractor  can  be  regulated,  although  we  have  a  big  uncompleted 
job  on  our  hands  in  this  respect 

I  do  not  tliink  we  can  regulate  the  costs  and  methods  of  100  per  cent  of  any 
industry.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  fix  fair  maximum  prices  on  representative 
grades,  etc.,  and  regulate  such  prices. 

The  differences  between  regulating  costs  and  processes  (wliich  are  secret) 
and  regulating  prices  (which  are  public)  Are,  in  my  opinion,  vital  and  con- 
trolling. 

(3)  As  the  War  Department  representative  on  the  price-fixing  committee,  I 
expect  to  maintain  the  position  that  a  policy  of  fixed  profit  i^ev  unit,  without 
limitation  on  costs  and  extending  to  an  entire  industry,  is  unwise  and  con- 
trary to  the  l>est  interests  of  the  Government  and  the  industry  affected  alii&e. 
That  a  failure  to  encourage  and  reward  the  low-cost  efficient  producer  would 
be  a  step  backward  which  the  War  Department  will  not  stand  for,  because 
without  recognition  he  will  cease  to  exist. 

3.  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  chief  of  the  price  section  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board,  submitted  the  following  memorandum  relative  to  "  One 
Price  for  Each  Conunodity  versus  a  Graded  Scale  of  Prices/' 

OlTEBSmr  OF  PBICE8  VSKVAXLtHQ  UNDER  NOBMAL  PKACB-TIMB  CONDITIONS. 

On  any  given  day  each  of  the  great  staples  is  sold  at  several  or  many  different 
prices.  .  V 

(1)  Varying  grades,  of  course,  command  dlflterent  prices.  \ 

(2)  So,  too,  do  large  lots  and  small  lots  of  a  given  grade. 

(3)  There  are  differentials  l)etween  different  markets. 

(4)  Original  producers,  local  buyers,  manufacturer?;,  commission  houses, 
vholesalen^  retail  dealers,  etc.,  in  turn  charge  higher  prices  than  they  paid. 

(5)  There  Is  often  a  wide  difference  between  current  market  quotations  and 
contract  prices. 

(6)  Cash  prices  are  usually  lower  than  prices  which  involve  waiting  for 
payment 

(7)  Even  the  same  class  of  dealers  selling  the  same  grade  of  the  same 
article  in  the  same  amounts  in  the  same  market  on  the  same  day  do  not  all 
receive  the  same  price.  This  last  proposition  is  particularly  important  during 
a  period  of  extraordinary  changes,  such  as  we  had  in  1916  and  the  first  half  of 
1917. 

These  diversities  are  standardized  rather  than  abolished  by  a  single-price 
policy. 

The  adoption  of  a  single-price  policy  does  not  mean  the  abolition  of  the 
above-listed  differences.  It  usually  means  that  all  business  men  of  a  given 
class  (for  example,  all  copper  miners  or  all  shoo  manufacturers)  receive  prices 
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thnt  vary  In  stamlnrd  ways  from  a  single  base  price.  Differentials  for  grades, 
markets,  time  of  payment,  size  of  purchases,  etc.,  may  be  more  or  less  stand- 
ardized, but  they  are  not  eliminated.  Further,  the  base  prices  are  usually 
merely  maxima,  and  anyone  can  char£:e  less  if  he  chooses. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  base  price  is  fixed  by  Government  instead  of  by 
contract,   the  chief  changes  from  peace-time  conditions  are  probably  that— 

(1)  Day  to  day  fluctuations  are  reiluced,  if  not  eliminated; 

(2)  There  is  less  difference  between  the  bargains  struck  in  a  given  market 
on  a  given  day ;  dnd 

(3)  Current  market  quotations  and  contract  irlces  (under  new  contracts  at 
least)  keep  closer  together. 

A  graded  scale  of  prices  would  be  more  of  a  departure  from  peace-time  con- 
ditions than  a  single-price  i>olioy.  For  it  would  mean  giving  to  different  pro- 
ducers prices  which  vary  by  margins,  not  based  on  differences  recognized  in 
ordinary  business,  but  on  some  other  ground,  particularly  differences  of  cost. 
In  ordinary  business,  the  fact  that  a  man  produces  at  higher  cost  than  another 
does  not  enable  him  to  got  a  higher  price.  The  crux  of  the  practical  problem 
is  whether  public  policy  requires  the  price-fixing  committee  to  introduce  into  the 
business  system  a  revolutionary  change  by  Biaking  differences  of  cost  a  reason 
for  corresponding  differences  of  prices. 

Circumstances  xchich  may  justify  prices  graded  according  to  costs. — In  Bome 
cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  stimulate  production  to  the  utmost  and  to  restrict 
ordinary  civilian  consumption.  Tlie  most  effective  means  to  that  end  is  a 
single  base  price  so  high  that  all  productive  capacity  will  be  used,  and  so  higii 
that  economy  must  be  practiced  in  consumption.  Of  course,  that  plan  gives 
low-cost  producers  extraordinary  profits — an  objection  that  is  only  partially 
met  by  the  excess-profits  tax,  since  this  tax  always  leaves  part  of  the  extraor- 
dinary gains  to  the  fortunate  enterprise. 

In  other  cases,  it  may  be  necessary  to  stimulate  production,  but  not  to  re- 
press civilian  consumption.  Indeed,  one  chief  aim  of  regulation  may  be  to 
keep  down  costs  to  the  consumer.  The  high  single  price  would  accomplish  the 
first  end  but  obstruct  the  second.  A  graded  scale  of  prices,  however,  might  be 
arranged  to  call  out  the  bulk  of  the  low-cost  production  at  a  moderate  rate, 
nnd  also  to  get  a  certain  nm<»unt  of  high-cost  production  at  a  different  figure. 
But  how  can  consumers  get  the  benefit  of  the  moderate  price,  and  at  the  same 
time  let  the  high-cost  producers  have  a  remunerative  market?  I  see  no  vray 
except  to  arrange  a  Government-buying  monopoly,  that  would  take  over  the 
wh(de  product,  at  different  prices,  then  average  the  costs,  and  sell  at  a  figure 
which  would  just  cover  the  outlay  plus  atlmlnistrative  expenses.  Such  a  course 
may  be  feasible  in  the  case  of  a  few  great  staples,  like  sugar,  but  It  is  scarcely 
feasible  as  a  general  policy  applicable  to  commodities  at  large. 

Kffcct  of  the  tico  systems  vpon  efficiency. — A  graded  scale  of  prices,  if  car- 
ried out  in  full  detail,  is  practically  a  "  cost-plus  "  system  of  Government  pu^ 
chases.  That  system  has  been  tried  out  and  disi^laced  because  it  gives  an  in- 
centive to  wasteful  and  inefficient  management. 

The  single-price  policy,  on  the  contrary,  is  like  the  ordinary  comi>etltive-rrice 
system  in  stimulating  efTiclency,  at  least  In  those  cases  where  the  prlce-fixinij 
committee  is  not  compelled  to  set  their  price  very  high.  A  moderate  price  will 
often  enable  three-quarters  or  more  of  the  product  to  be  turned  out  at  profits 
ranging  from  the  liberal  to  the  moderate,  put  perhaps  10  per  cent  more  of  the 
producers  on  their  mettle  to  break  even,  and  put  the  remaining  1.5  ]ier  cent  of 
least  efllclent  producers  out  of  business— to  the  advantage  of  the  community,  j 
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ConcJvsion. —  (1)  A  single-price  policy,  allowlnj?  differentials  for  quality,  trans- 
portation, size  of  transaction,  terms,  credit,  and  marjrins  between  mannfac- 
turers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  makes  less  of  a  departure  from  normal  busi- 
ness conditions  than  a  graded  scale  of  prices  based  on  differences  of  cost  would 
make. 

(2)  The  latter  i)olicy,  however,  may  be  desirable  in  the  case  of  a  few  prime 
recialsites  where  there  is  the  double  need  of  stimulating  production  to  the  ut- 
most and  keeping  down  cost  to  the  consumer.  To  achieve  both  these  results, 
however,  is  scarcely  possible  without  setting  up  a  Government  monopoly  for 
buying  the  total  outimt  and  distributing  it  at  a  uniform  price. 

(3)  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  single-price  policy  is  to  be  preferred, 
because  of  its  simplicity — a  great  point  in  view  of  the  administrative  perplexi- 
ties which  the  price-fixing  committee  confronts. 

(4)  Finally,  the  single-price  system  is  more  favorable  to  Industrial  efficiency 
than  the  graded  price  system — at  least,  when  the  price  taken  is  not  very  high  in 
the  scale  of  costs.  Excess  profits  taxes  will  turn  part  of  the  large  gains  of  low- 
cost  protlucers  into  the  Public  Treasury. 

Summary. —  (1)  A  single-price  policy  allowing  differentials  for  quality,  trans- 
portation, size  of  transaction,  tern^  of  credit,  and  margins  between  the  manu- 
facturer, wholesaler,  and  retailer  makes  less  change  from  normal  business 
conditions  than  a  graded  scale  of  prices  based  on  differences  of  cost  would 
make. 

(2)  A  scale  of  prices  graded  according  to  costs,  however,  may  be  pre- 
ferable in  the  case  of  a  few  prime  requisites,  when  it  is  necessary  both  to 
stimulate  protluction  to  the  utmost  and  to  keep  down  costs  to  the  consumer. 

To  achieve  both  of  these  ends,  however,  it  seems  necessary  to  supplement 
price  fixing  by  creating  a  government  buying  monopoly  to  take  over  the  entire 
ontput  average  the  costs,  and  distribute  the  goods  at  a  uniform  price. 

(3)  The  sinprle-prlce  pollcj'  requires  no  such  elaborate  machinery  and  is 
therefore  far  simpler  to  administer,  to  explain,  and  to  defend. 

(4)  Excess  profits  taxes  partially  remove  the  objection  that  the  single- 
price  policy  gives  government  favors  to  the  low-cost  producers.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  graded  scale  of  prices  carrle<l  out  to  Its  logical  conclusion 
la  practically  equivalent  to  the  "  cost-plus  '*  system,  \vhich  has  been  aban- 
doned on  government' contracts  because  It  offers  an  incentive  to  wasteful  and 
inefficient  management. 

4.  Mr.  William  B.  Colver,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 

i;jisgion  and  member  of  the  pi-ice-fixing  committee,  wrote  the,  follow;*' 

ing  memorandum  on  the  question  of  "A  single  price  as  oppo-ed  to  a 

rx)oling  with  varjnng  prices  " : 

I  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration  some  observations  ns  to  price  fixing 
and  the  theory  of  the  single  price  as  opposed  to  a  pooling  with  various  prices. 
It  would  seem  that  price  fixing  has  two  and  only  two  purposes — 

(1)  To  insure  adequate  profluctlon ;  and 

(2)  To  guard  against  a  price  structure  which  shall  be  so  high  as  to  be  un- 
healthy. 

In  applying  the  single-price  theory*.  It  Is  held  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  in- 
snre  the  required  production,  to  fix  a  price  high  enough  to  make  profitable  the 
operation  of  marginal,  high-cost  producers.    It  follows  that  in  meeting  the  first      i/ 
requirement,  namely,  the  insurance  of  adequate  production,  we  defeat  the  sec- 
ond purpose,  namely,  the  avoidance  of  an  unduly  high  price  structure. 

I  raise  the  question  now  whether  or  not.  In  the  light  of  experience,  the  single- 
price  theory,  as  put  into  practice,  has  been  successful. 


\/ 
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Soitio  difficult ie8  that  have  followed  this  practice  may  be  enumerated  as 
follows : 

First  A  nmxiiuam  price  becomes  a  minimum  price,  and  few  will  voluntarily 
seli  under  the  maximum  price  even  though  low-cost  producers  might  well 
afford  to  do  so.  Not  only  has  this  practice  been  approved  but  it  has  been  aided 
and  al)etted  by  a  declaration  that  the  Government  itself  will  not  accept  volun- 
tary offers  of  commodities  at  prices  lower  than  fixed  prices.  This  would 
seem  to  be  a  complete  inversion  of  the  second  purpose  of  price  fixing. 

Second.  The  sfngle  price,  lost  it  shut  off  the  needed  production,  must  be 
high  enough  to  give  profit  to  the  highest  cost  producer  that  It  is  desired  to  con- 
tinue in  business. 

Third.  The  consequent  price  is  far  above  the  price  indicated  by  the  average 
cost  of  production. 

Fourth.  The  cost  of  living  and  the  cost  of  secondary  manufacture  is  made 
unnecessarily  high  and  the  mounting  prices  become  a  vicious  circle  constantlj 
spiral ing  upward. 

Fifth.  Such  single  price,  while  producing  excessive  profits  for  low-cost  con- 
cerns, does  not  necessarily  stimulate  proiluction  but  actually  acts  as  a  check 
on  production.     (This  will  be  attempted  to  be  shown  in  detail  hereafter.) 

Sixth.  The  single  price  tends,  in  the  case  of  low-cost  producers,  to  encourage 
wastefulness  and  extravagance  and  to  check  rather  than  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction. 

It  is  held  that  high  prices  stimulate  production  and  are  purged  by  the 
application  of  drastic  excess>proflt  taxes.    Let  u^  examine  this. 

Assuming  that  higher  prices  do  stimulate  production  (though  under  the 
Jrcumstanoes  here  under  consideration  this  does  not  seem  beyond  disputed, 
increased  i»roduction,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  invariably  makes  for 
lower  cost  and  hence,  under  fixed  price,  to  greater  profit  The  higher  the 
prices  the  sof)nor  the  excess-profit  ix)int  is  arrived  at,  and  as  production  con- 
tinues the  more  rapidly  the  successive  stages  of  surtax  are  arrived  at  The 
higher  the  tax  the  lower  tlie  net  profit  becomes,  and  the  inducement  is  not 
only  not  to  increase  production  but  rather  to  curtail  it  In^yder  to  ^ypid^gct- 
tliiglntp  the  class  of  max i mum  tax.  To  illustrate  this  we  might  take  a  single 
basic  commodity — for  example,  coal — ^and  an>'  rule  that  would  apply  to  coal 
would  apply  equally  to  iron  ore  and  lumber,  and  other  basic  commodities  and 
their  products. 

Taking  the  case  of  coal,  suppose  a  given  mine  produces  a  million  tons  of 
coal  per  year  in  normal  or  peace  times,  and  earned  an  average  of  10  cents  per 
ton  net  profit.    It5  net  profit  per  million  tons  of  coal  would  then  be  $l(X),O00. 

Rupx)ose  in  war  times,  under  regulation,  and  with  excess-profit  tax  oi>eratiDg, 
this  mine  produced  its  million  tons,  was  allowed  20  per  cent  net  operating 
prdfit,  and  by  so  doing  arrived  at  30  per  cent  excess-profit  tax  rate.  It  wonld 
then  earn  $200,000  net  operating  profit,  pay  $60,000  excess-profit  tax,  and  keep 
$140,000  as  divisible  profit 

Suppose  the  production  of  this  mine  were  doubled  and  the  resulting  profit 
(capital  investment  remaining  the  same)  caused  It  to  go  to  an  80  per  c^t 
excess-profit  tax  rate.  It  would  earn  on  the  second  million  tons  (the  stimu- 
lated production)  a  gross  profit  of  $200.(X)0,  on  which  its  excess-profit  tax 
would  be  $1(K),000,  and  the  divisible  profit  (the  only  real  profit)  remahilng 
would  be  but  $40,000.  Clearly,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  consideration,  the 
mine  would  earn  $40,000,  leaving  the  second  million  tons  of  coal  in  the  ground 
until  the  return  of  peace,  when  it  could  be  mined  at  the  peace-time  rate  of 
profit  (10  cents)  with  the  resulting  divisible  profit  of  $100,000. 
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I  dissent  wholly  and  entirely  from  the  tlieory  tlint  excess-profit  taxes  justify 
unreasonable  price  structures  and  purge  unreasonable  profits.  Not  a  penny  of 
excefis-profit  tax  has  been  or  will  be  paid  to  the  Government  that  has  not  first 
been  collected  with  many  other  pennies  from  the  people  of  the  country,  either 
as  consumers  or  as  taxpayers.  Since  the  Government  Itself  is  by  far  the 
largest  of  all  buyers  at  fixed  prices,  it  seems  to  be  absurd  to  take  an  excess 
dollar  out  of  the  Treasury  in  order  to  get  34  cents  of  it  back  by  way  of 
excess-profit  taxes.  The  net  result  of  such  a  transaction  is  merely  creating 
the  necessity  of  raising  an  otherwise  unnecessary  66  cents  by  some  other 
me&ns  of  taxation  or  by  bond  sale.  In  the  main,  it  is  not  industry  which 
ultimately  pays  excess-profit  taxes,  but  the  consumer,  and  only  a  small  part  of 
tke  excess  which  the  consumer  pays  reaches  the  Treasury  in  the  form  of  taxes. 
The  whole  excess-profit  tax  theory  is  an  attempt  to  lift  oneself  by  his  boot- 
straps, and  there  is  lost  from  20  to  80  per  cent  of  the  energy  employed  in  the 
process. 

A  referendum  taken  by  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  practically 
omuiimous  in  favor  of  taking  no  excess  profit  during  the  war.  Taking  this  as 
a  representative  Judgment  of  the  business  world,  it  would  seem  that  the  per- 
plexing problem  of  dealing  with  excess  profits  would  be  solved  by  having  no 
excess  profits  with  which  to  deal. 

To  take  the  referendum  of  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  its  face 
valne  and  apply  it  would  probably  draw  forth  some  hoarse  cries.  As  a  group,  , . 
men  are  patriotic ;  as  individuals,  they  will  pay  as  small  a  tax  as  can  be  calcu-  f 
lated  and  will  secure  as  high  prices  and  as  great  profits  as  can  be  extracted. 
High  excess-profit  taxes  themselves  have  a  bad  effect  on  business  men.  They 
nourish  a  feeling  that  the  Government  is  wasteful,  and»  as  a  result,  tax  evasions 
do  not  carry  any  particular  feeling  of  guilt.  When  tax  evasion  takes  the  form 
of  padded  and  increased  costs»  of  lavish  expenditures  made  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  reducing  the  rate  of  profit,  the  result  must  be  detrimental  to  the  maximum 
production  at  maximum  efficiency.  The  business  organization  is  softened  by 
bad  practice  and  by  unbusinesslike  methods,  and  while  it  holds  to  such  un- 
healthy practices  it  can  not  maintain  the  higliest  degrea  of  efficiency. 

The  purchasing  power  of  our  money  and  credit  as  well  as  that  of  our  allies 
would  be  restored  by  a  lowered  price  structure;  tax  dollars  would  each  buy 
more  nearly  a  hundred  cents'  worth  of  goods ;  the  Government  would  need  to 
ooUect  fewer  dollars  in' taxes  and  sell  fewer  bonds;  and  the  public,  relieved 
of  profiteering  (I  do  not  use  the  word  **  profiteering"  hivldiously,  at  this  time), 
would  be  able  to  produce  the  required  tax  money  and  bond  money  since  their 
buying  power,  which  is  not  absorbed  by  the  mere  expense  of  keeping  alive, 
would  be  left  free  in  large  proportion  to  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
Nation.  If  the  inflated  price  structure  were  brought  back  to  an  approximation 
of  normal,  and  if  100-cent  dollars  were  substituted  for  the  40-cent  dollars  we 
are  now  using,  many  of  the  problems  which  perplex  and  much  of  the  rising 
discontent  would  be  disposed  of.  The  single-price  fixed  so  high  as  to  make 
profitable  the  high-cost  marginal  producer  has,  as  I  have  said,  a  vicious  effect 
on  business  itself.  The  reflex  shows  itself  in  tax  evasions  and,  worst  of  all, 
in  inviting  and  encouraging  wasteful  and  extravagant  business  operations. 

When  a  business  reaches  the  point  that  its  excess-profit  tax  will  operate  to 
take  away  a  considerable  part  of  its  earnings,  it  inevitably  is  tempted  (and  in  .  '    y 
many  cases  the  temptation  has  proven  irresistible)  to  spend  extraordinary  sums  '    / 
In  unnecessary  expenditures.     These  take  the  form  of  advertising  looking  to   / 
the  building  up  of  present  or  future  good  will»  or  repairs  and  betterments  not 
presently  needed  or  made  with  an  eye  to  the  future  and  in  anticipation  of  a 
return  to  peace-time  basis.    Further,  expenditures  are  lavishly  nuide  by  big  con- 
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eerus  out  of  rapidly  accumulating  surpluses  which  are  in  the  nature  of  strategic 
advances  upon  other  weaker  competitors  and  which,  upon  a  return  to  peace- 
time basis,  will  tend  to  result  in  a  permanent  elimination  of  wealcer  competitors 
and  the  rapid  extension  of  monopolistic  conditions.  These  expenditures  arc 
made  on  the  theory  that  <'Ut  of  evory  dollar  so  spent,  the  Government  itself 
contributes  anywhere  from  20  to  80  cents  of  the  cost. 

The  whole  purpose  of  price  fixing  and  of  tax  legislation  Is  not  to  raise 
revenue  but  to  win  the  war.  That  is  the  single  aim  of  all  these  activities.  Any 
device  which  interferes  with  that  aim  is  conceived  in  error. 

Having  gotten  this  rather  long  preamble  behind  us,  let  us  now  consider  what 
may  be  done  with  respect  to  iron  and  steel. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Steel  Corporation,  through  its  control  of  a  large  part  of 
the  railroad  transportation  at  the  head  of  the  Lakes,  was  able  to  levy  a  toll  on 
the  bulk  of  the  lr(>n  ore  produced  in  the  country.  Just  as  In  the  case  of  anthra- 
cite coal,  in  which  a  plan  was  worked  out  where  the  profit  in  anthracite  coal 
lay  in  many  cases  not  in  mining  it  but  in  its  transportation  to  market,  so  in  tbe 
case  of  iron  ore,  the  mining  of  the  ore  it?*clf  was  often  relatively  unprofitable 
while  the  transportation  of  the  ore  by  rail  was  made  to  yield  enormous  profit 
The  anthracite  railroads  owneil  a  great  many  of  the  anthracite  mines;  they 
« if  ten  mined  practically  at  a  loss,  transporting  the  coal  at  an  enormous  profit, 
and  competitors  were  compelled  to  mine  at  the  lowest  possible  margin  and  all 
the  natural  pnrflts  were  absorbed  by  the  transportation  companies  as  freight. 

The  railroads  of  the  countrj-,  aside  from  the  Government  itself,  are  the 
greatest  consumers  of  Iron  and  steel  products.  The  Railroad  Administration 
now  has  In  its  control  the  ore-carrying  roads  of  the  Northwest.  If  the  iron  ore 
were  carried  to  market  at  a  price  which  would  represent  just  about  the  cost  of 
the  service,  the  resulting  total  railroad  revenue  for  the  whole  country  would 
show  a  very  slight  d(K.Tease,  but  if  this  loss  in  freight  revenue  and  o^nseqaent 
saving  in  cost  of  ore  at  furnace  were  carried  on  through  the  iron  and  steel  price 
structure,  the  railroads  would  undoiibttMlly  get  back  several  times  over,  by 
rea5«on  of  lowered  cost  of  materials,  such  shrinkage  in  freight  earnings. 

Tills  would  apply  also,  perhaps,  to  a  readjustment  of  freight  rates  with 
r('S])ect  to  coke,  and  possibly  for  coal  also,  at  least  in  certain  cases,  for  example, 
such  rates  as  apply  to  Bethlehem  on  ore,  coal,  and  coke.  Bethlehem  might  be 
nade  a  fairly  low-cost  production,  Instead  of  which  Bethlehem  now  puts  the 
<ntire  steel  Industry  out  of  harmony  and  is  the  chief  disturbing  factor  in  our 
la'oblem.  Rather  than  permit  Bethlehem  to  upset  the  whole  steel  industry,  it 
nilght  well  be  oi")erated  on  Government  account  and  so  be  removed  from  the 
tquation. 

As  we  see  the  enormous  spreads  in  the  various  production  costs  of  pig  iron, 
j.nd  as  we  see  these  spreads  grow  as  the  fabrication  of  the  mati»rlal  is  carried 
forward,  it  seems  apparent  that  if  some  device  could  be  found  whereby  oi>era- 
tions  could  be  started  at  <»ne  or  more  points  from  a  level,  the  problem  would  be 
simplified. 

The  main  objection  to  a  variety  ^f  ])uying  prices  and  a  composite  selling 
price  is  that  it  penali:^es  efllciency  and  bonuses  Inefllclency.  But  the  excess 
profit  tax  does  this  very  thing,  frankly  and  unashamedly.  That  is  wimt  tlie 
excess  profit  tax,  taken  together  with  high  prices,  Is — penalty  for  efficiency 
and  by  contrast  a  subsidy  for  Inefllciency. 

Suppose  we  w^erc  seeking  for  a  real  stabilization ;  let  us  take  iron  and  ste^l 
as  our  example.  If  at  vital  points  e(iultable  levels  coulil  be  arriviHl  at,  wc 
could  have  a  fair  basis  from  which,  i^articularly  in  an  effort  to  stimuialo  rr»v 
(Hiction,  to  kecT)  pri(?es  relatively  normal,  to  directly  reward  efficiency  and  ty 
contrast  to  penalize  ini  fticiency. 
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Suppose  in  iron  and  steel  fill  the  iron  ore  were  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  varying  prices  to  be  determined  by  adding  to  a  reasonable  cost  of 
pKKlnction  a  just  and  reasonable  profit,  .  The  iron  ore  from  the  various  ore- 
producing  fields  purchased  at  varying  prices"  would  be  pooled  and  result  in 
a  composite  price  for  each  consuming  field,  so  that,  so  far  as  the  ore  price  l3 
concerned,  all  furnaces  would  start  on  an  equality.  There  would  remain  the 
illfferential  of  transportation,  and  absolute  equality  could  be  secured  by  de- 
livering ore  to  the  various  furnaces  at  a  nniform  price  which  would  include 
transportation.  In  other  words,  pool  not  only  the  ore  price  but  the  trans- 
portation charge.  Now  we  would  have  all  furnaces  in  a  given  field  starting 
on  an  equality  as  to  their  ore. 

Similarly  let  the  Government  buy  all  the  coke  at  varying  prices  and  dis- 
tribute it  at  a  composite  price  which  would  absorb  freight  differentials. 

Now  we  come  to  the  calculation  of  the  profit  per  ton.  There  should  be  an 
agreed  upon  per-ton  profit,  but  this  should  be  used  only  as  a  basis,  because, 
as  we  shall  see,  equity  would  require  certain  differentials  not  difficult  to 
calculate. 

First:  Equity  as  between  producers  requires  consideration  of  the  amount 
of  the  investment  and  of  its  character.  For  instance,  it  Is  often  found  that 
a  low-furnace  cost  has  only  been  obtained  by  the  expense  of  a  high  investment 
per  ton  of  output,  while  frequently  a  high-furnace  cost  may  be  coupled  with 
a  low  investment.  It  is  obvious  that  the  application  of  a  uniform  unit  profit 
without  reasonable  consideration  and  scrutiny  of  investment  will  be  inequitable. 

This  calculation  of  unit  profit  based  on  investment  would  also  run  with 
respect  to  the  ore  mines  and  coke  ovens,  and  the  same  theory  might  well  be 
carried  on  through  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  fabrication.  Data  suf- 
ficient for  giving  consideration  to  varying  per-ton  Investments  are  not  so 
difficult  to  arrive  at  as  would  appear.  Book  costs  of  investment  less  depre- 
ciation Is  presumably  shown  In  more  or  less  satisfactory  form  on  the  books 
of  practically  every  company.  Most  of  them  also  have  the  revaluation  as 
of  1913  permitted  under  the  Internal  revenue  law.  These  give  bases  of 
comparison  between  companies  and  reveal  the  cases  of  high  Investment  per 
unit  of  output,  so  that  such  cases  may  be  easily  isolateil  and  intensively 
stodietl.  Before  going  into  a  discussion  of  the  mechanism  of  a  pooling  device, 
I  wish  to  suggest  some  devices  for  encouraging  volume  and  economy  of  pro- 
duction.   These  may  be  set  down  as  follows : 

After  determining  a  tentative  cost  price  by  considering  monthly  production 
costs  and  adding  a  unit  profit  as  modified  by  the  legitimate  imlt  Investment 
and  then  adding  a  small  charge  to  take  care  of  the  operation  of  the  pool: 

First.  Make  a  further  profit  addition  based  upon  a  showing  of  decreased 
operating  costs.  For  example,  if  cost  Is  reduced  a  dollar  per  unit,  allow  50 
cents  to  go  to  additional  profit  and  50  cents  to  lowering  price. 

SeconcL  Similarly  penalize  unwarranted  increases  in  cost  by  de<lucting  them 
from  allowed  profit.  The  deduction  could  be  continued  to  a  point  of  ex- 
tinguishing the  profit  If  the  production  can  be  dispensed  with  or  can  not  be 
secureil  by  transfer  of  labor,  material,  and  cars  to  lower-cost  operations. 

Third.  Allow  an  increase  in  profit  as  a  return  for  supernormal  production; 
t  Ilowance  to  be  generous  but  apply  only  to  the  tonnage  that  Is  above  normal 
production. 

Fourth,  Allov*'  a  j^iibstantiiil  wage  bonufj  to  Ittbor  In  return  for  continuous 
v:orking. 

The  fourth  point  would  best  be  elaborated  a  bit.  Suppose  a  laborer  re- 
ceived 50  cents  an  hour;  after  he  had  worked  15  consecutive  working  days. 
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set  Mb  wa^i^es  at  55  cents  per  hour  for  so  long  thereafter  as  he  continues  to 
work  without  interruption.  Voluntary  loss  of  time  would  return  him  to  the 
50-cent  wage,  where  he  would  remain  until  he  had  again  worked  15  consecutive 
days.  Holiday  work  might  well  be  /counted  as  double  time  (as  two  days  for 
each  holiday)  In  earning  a  place  in  the  bonus  class.  In  case  of  inroluntary 
idleness,  forcetl  by  lack  of  material,  car  shortage,  accident,  or  any- other  cause 
I)eyou(I  the  workman's  control,  such  idle  days  should  not  be  held  to  demote 
him  from  the  bonus  class. 

Now  for  the  pooling  plan: 

The  pool  organization  would  make  use  of  all  existing  agencies  of  pnxluclion 
and  distribution.     There  netMl  be  no  resulting  dislocation  of  trade. 

Transactions  would  be  exactly  as  now;  orders  taking  the  siime  course  ex- 
cept when,  as  now,  through  priority  orders  or  for  ton-mile  or  other  trans- 
portation or  economic  reasons,  the  pool  manager  might  otherwise  direct  The 
ore  or  the  coke  or  the  pig  iron  would  be  billed  out  in  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment pool,  to  the  immediate  purchaser  at  the  pool  price,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  mine  or  oven  or  furnace  would  bill  the  Government  pool  for  the  same 
quantity  and  quality  at  the  price  fixed  for  that  particular  mine,  oven,  or 
furnace.  The  pool  would  settle  monthly  with  each  mine,  oven,  or  furnace 
for  all  material  shipped.  There  would  be  addeil  to  the  price  paid  the  pro- 
ducer such  small  margin  as  would  care  for  the  expenses  and  hazard  of  the 
pool.  A  surprisingly  small  initial  working  capital  would  be  required  and  it 
would  be  In  the  nature  of  a  revolving  fund,  augmented  by  any  net  profits  which 
might  accrue  to  the  pool  as  time  passed.  The  pool  (the  Government)  would 
have  ownership  of  the  material  only  for  the  instant  of  time  when  the  title 
passed  from  the  producer  through  the  pool  to  the  Immediate  purchaser,  hut 
that  Instant  of  ownership  would  be  absolute  ownership. 

I  am  saying  that  the  single-price  theory  has  failed  in  practice.  We  have 
seen  unduly  high  prices  raised  and  raised  again  on  the  representation  of  fear 
of  future  increase  in  costs,  and,  as  industries  are  interrelated  and  buy  and  sell 
from  and  to  each  other,  and  as  we  raise  one  because  it  anticipates  an  increase 
in  cost,  and  raise  others  on  the  s<ime  anticipation,  these  raises,  reacting,  tend 
to  justify  the  darkest  fears.  In  other  words,  business  concerns  are  busy 
skinning  each  other  and  the  public  and  the  Government  is  paying  for  the  hide 
that  is  removed.  "With  respect  to  iron  and  steel,  all  these  considerations  seem 
to  argue  that  a  number  of  changes  in  policy  might  well  be  adopted  at  this  time. 

First.  Retluce  the  rail  freight  rate  on  iron  ore  to  a  figure  which  would  repre- 
sent the  cost  of  the  service  and  a  ftilr  average  transportation  profit ;  also  con- 
trol lake  freight  rates. 

Second.  Have  the  Government  buy  all  iron  ore  and  distribute  it  to  econom- 
ically efficient  furnaces  at  a  composite  price  which  shall  likewise  absorb  trans- 
portation charges. 

Third.  Treat  coke  the  same  as  iron  ore  by  pooling  it  and  distributing  it  at  a 
uniform  price,  absorbing  transportation  charges. 

Fourth.  Buy  all  pig  Iron  through  the  Government  pool  and  distribute  it  at  a 
uniform  price,  absorbing  freight  differentials. 

Fifth.  From  this  iwint  seek  to  establish  no  other  composite  price  through 
pooling  except  in  such  cases  as  where  the  Government  buys  practically  the 
total  output,  as  in  the  case  of  rails,  ship  material,  munitions,  etc.  In  such 
cases  npi)ly  the  pooling  system  and  distribute  the  surplus  to  the  public  at  a 
composite  price. 

Sixth.  Secure  stimulated  production  by  generously  increasing  the  profit  on  all 
tonnage  produced  above  the  normal  production  as  shown  by  recent  experience, 
and  similarly  rewaitl  efficiency  and  lowering  of  costs,  as  set  forth  above. 
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Looking  forward  to  the  post-war  contest  for  world  markets,  a  present  and 
determined  effort  to  return  to  normal  would  seem  to  be  prudent. 

5.  Mr.  W.  F.  Grephart,  Federal  food  administrator  in  Missouri, 
wrote  the  following  memorandum  on  the  "  Governmental  Policy  of 
Fixing  One  versus  Several  Prices  on  a  Single  Commodity : " 

It  is  assumed  in  the  statement  which  follows:  First,  that  there  are  several 
competitors  producing  the  commwlity  with  different  costs  of  production; 
second,  that  in  the  system  of  taxation  there  is  an  excess  profits  tax  or  Income 
tax  of  a  character  which  will  enable  the  Government,  if  It  so  desires,  to  reduce 
the  larger  profits  of  those  producer^}  who  are  able  to  produce  well  under  the 
ainjde-fixed  price.  The  following  reasons  may  be  urged  In  favor  of  a  single- 
fixed  price: 

1.  It  Is  In  harmony  with  the  present  organization  of  industry,  one  of  whose 
chief  characteristics  is  competition.  This  is  true  because  the  primary  justi- 
fications of  the  competitive  system  is  that  a  premium  is  placed  on  most  efficient 
prmlnction.  The  inefficient  man  is,  in  time,  compeUed  because  of  his  high 
costs  to  go  out  of  business  in  favor  of  the  more  efficient,  and  the  public  secures 
the  benefit  of  low-cost  production.  Yet,  under  a  single-price  system,  the  price 
must  necessarily  be  fixed  at  the  particular  time,  at  or  near  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  that  producer  who  has  the  highest  costs,  because  his  production  Is 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  tlie  desireil  supply  or  quantity.  At  the  same 
time,  the  more  efficient  producers  are  encouraged  by  their  liberal  margins  of 
profit  to  increase  their  output  Thwe  is  thus  an  opportunity  for  the  Govern- 
mMt  to  do  one  of  two  things,  or  to  do.  in  part  both  of  two  things :  First,  the 
Government  may  take  all  or  a  large  part  of  whatever  is  excess  profit;  or  it 
may,  when  the  production  capacity  of  the  more  efficient  plants  has  Increased, 
readjust  its  one  fixed  price  on  a  lower  level,  thus  securing  for  society  the 
advantage  of  a  lower  price  and  maintaining  all  the  beneficial  efforts  of  a 
normal  competitive  condition. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  more  efficient  producers  under  the  above  condi- 
tions will  not  increase  their  output  and  thus  make  possible  the  elimination  of 
the  less  efficient,  but  such  a  result  does  not  occur  in  actual  business.  It  may 
also  be  urged  that  the  less  efficient  should  not  be  put  out  of  business,  but  this 
is  what  actually  occurs  in  normal  times,  and  in  addition,  by  the  intervention 
of  the  Government  in  stabilizing  the  price  on  the  basis  of  this  less  efficient 
producer,  the  Govern n^nt  protects  him  for  a  period,  thus  giving  him  every 
opportunity  to  Improve  his  business  and  reduce  costs.  In  addition,  there  is 
nnder  the  present  industrial  organization  and  legal  system  no  vested  right  of 
any  producer  to  remain  in  business,  especially  if  he  can  not  render  society  a 
service  in  fair  costs  of  production. 

2.  The  single-price  system  is  much  less  complex  and  more  easily  administered. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  and  often  an  impossible  ta.sk  to  determine  production  costs 
for  the  many  different  producers  of  a  commodity.  No  two  costs  would  be  the 
same,  and  in  an  industry  where  there  are  many  different  producers,  it  would 
take  many  months  to  arrive  at  approximate  costs.  Then  again  changes  in 
costs,  which  at  the  present  time  are  marked,  would  require  fi'equent  and  com- 
plete readjustment  of  the  price  schedules  for  the  different  producers.  Again, 
the  multiple  or  several-price  system  would  result  in  a  static  condition  In  the 
Industry.  Every  one  would  continue  as  a  producer,  whether  or  not  his  costs 
would  entitle  him  to  remain. 

3.  A  multiple  or  several-price  policy  might  have  inequitable  results  on  war  tax- 
ation.   This  is  true  because  these  various  prices  would  be  fixed  so  that  no 
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excess  margin  of  profit  would  be  left  to  the  pro<lucers.  That  Is  to  say,  the  PnMlc 
Treasury  would  receive  little  or  no  tax  from  this  particular  source  to  be  expended 
in  whatever  form  of  public  expenditure  it  desired ;  the  consumers  of  this  par- 
ticular commodity,  under  a  varying-price  system  might  escape  their  just  share 
of  taxes.  Under  a  single-price  system  the  higher  prices  which  they  may  pay  for 
the  product  goes  in  larger  part  into  the  Public  Treasury  in  the  form  of  taxes. 

4.  Under  a  several-price  system  large  opportunity  is  given  for  comparisons 
which  is  likely  to  embarrass  the  Government.  One  producer  thinks  another  is 
allowed  an  unfair  margin.  Another  complains  tliat  his  costs  are  increasing  and 
desires  a  larger  margin.  No  one  of  the  producers  has  any  great  inducement  to 
reduce  costs  under  the  static  conditions  of  several  prices. 

5.  Whether  or  not  the  numerous  prices  would  be  constitutional  is  primarily  a 
question  for  the  courts,  but  in  any  event  there  is  in  such  a  policy  a  large 
element  of  inequality.  It  is  taking  as  a  permanent  measuring  unit  for  the  in- 
dustry the  least  efficient  and  penalizing  tlie  more  efficient  However  important 
it  is  in  these  war  times  to  stabilize  certain  prices  for  certain  essential  products 
this  should  not  be  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  stabilizing  Industrial  organiza- 
tion. No  policy  of  price  fixing  can  be  successful  except  as  it  is  established  for 
short  periods.  Adjustments  must  be  made  and  therefore  a  multiple-price 
system  makes  such  adjustments  much  more  difficult,  even  assuming  that  the 
the  original  system  lie  successfully  established. 

6.  On  the  basis  of  my  experience  as  a  Food  Administrator  in  fixing  food  prices 
through  tlie  interpretation  of  fair  prices,  it  seems  fairly  clear  that  any  system 
of  fixed  prices  must  be  simple  and  most  easily  administered  If  it  is  to  have 
a  large  measure  of  success;  second,  that  spreads  in  prices  or  different  prices 
always  tend  in  their  actual  workings  to  encourage  the  perpetuation  of  high 
prices.  In  our  work  we  quote  only  one  price  on  each  commodity  of  the  same 
grade. 

6.  Mr.  H.  M.  Channing,  chief  of  the  legal  section  of  the  War  In- 
dustries Board,  Tvrote  the  following  memorandum  on  "General 
Price  Fixation  on  Cost  Basis:'' 

We  have  been  asked  for  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  following  problem. 
In  determining  a  general  price  for  certain  staple  commodities  such,  for  exampK 
as  copi^er  or  steel,  It  Is  apt  to  appear  that  there  is  quite  a  wide  range  between 
the  costs  of  the  principal  producers.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  essential  to 
maintain  the  production  of  the  higher-cost  concerns,  and  al.so  at  the  same  time 
may  be  thought  desirable  to  avoid  paying  inordinately  large  profits  to  the  low- 
cost  members  of  the  industry.  It  has  been  suggested,  and  the  idea  strongly 
attracts  many  pe(M>le,  that  prices  for  certain  products  be  determined  upon  the 
basis  of  Individual  cost,  allowing  substantially  the  same  profits  to  all  who?e 
pro<luctiou  is  requisite. 

BY  AGREEMENT. 

The  price-fixing  committee  operates  either  by  means  of  agreement  or  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  purchasing  departments.  The  committee  can,  with 
considerable  freedom,  enter  into  agreement  with  producers  to  adopt  any  basis 
of  price  fixation  which  may  be  acquiesced  in  by  substantially  all  of  them.  It 
is  not  perfectly  clear  that  the  low-cost  producer  who  has  refused  to  agree  to 
sell  his  product  at  cost  plus  a  fixed  profit  could  not  make  a  fairly  plausible 
claim  that  an  arrangement  of  this  character,  entered  Into  between  the  other  pro- 
ducers and  the  price-fixing  committee  (acting  In  concert  with  intending  pur- 
chasers), would  constitute  an  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade.     We  iDCllD€» 
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however,  to  the  opinion  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  upheld  by  the 
courts  as  a  reasonable  restraint. 

Failing  agreement  the  Government  would,  of  necessity,  resort  to  its  affirma- 
tive powers.  These  powers  would  be  (a)  to  requisition  existing  goods;  (6) 
to  commandeer  future  production ;  (c)  to  take  over  and  operate  the  plants  them- 
selves. 

(a)  requisition  of  existing  goods. 

We  have  in  n  previous  memorandum  to  you  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
measure  of  just  compensation  for  existing  property  requisitioned  would  be  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  property,  subject  to  certain  qualifications  which  we 
believe  would  exist  in  the  absence  of  a  fair  market.  It  would  follow  that  the 
individual  cost  plus  a  profit  probably  would  not  be  the  measure  adopted  by  the 
courts  lo  determine  Cduipensntion  for  such  property. 

(B)    r0MPn.S01lY  OKDKRS   FOR  FITl'RE  PRODUCTION. 

With  relation  to  compulsory  orders  for  production  of  ordinary  staple  com- 
modities, such  as  copper  or  standard  steel  plates,  as  we  construe  the  statutes, 
there  is  eonteniplateil  a  taking  of  the  finished  commodity  rather  than  an 
order  for  involuntary  performance  of  service  (national  defense  act  of  June  3, 
1016,  sec.  120 ;  naval  appropriation  act  of  July  1, 1918,  p.  18.  The  language  used 
in  the  statutes,  and  the  cleai*er  constitutionality  which  would  result  from  the 
first  construction,  tend  to  bring  us  to  our  conclusions,  although  there  might 
be  commandeer  orders  issued  which  would  approach  very  closely  orders  for 
the  performance  of  services.  Under  our  views  compulsory  orders  require  the 
delivery  of  a  finislied  product,  and  the  measure  of  just  compensation  would  be 
substantially  the  same  as  for  existing  property  requisitioned — the  fair  value  of 
the  product. 

We  should  qualify  this  statement  by  the  opinion,  earlier  expressed  to  your 
committee,  that  the  highest  cost  producer  could  not  be  comi)elled  to  work  at 
{m  absolute  loss.  The  burden  would  probably  rest  upon  bim  to  establish  that 
tvhat  would  be  fair  value  and  just  compensation  for  the  rest  of  the  Industry 
would  not  be  just  compensation  to  him.  In  time  of  shortage  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  compel  many  such  protlucers  to  operate  and  to  pay  them  In  excess  of 
the  actual  value  of  their  product. 

Of  course,  some  differentials  based  on  local  conditions  might  properly  be 
made.  l^Iarket  values  in  one  part  of  the  country  often  vary  from  those  in 
father  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  same  considerations  which  affect  marlcet 
valnes  might  proi)erly  be  taken  Into  account  in  the  determination  of  just  com- 
l^ensation  or  In  price  fixation. 

Although  a  good  deal  of  argument  can  be  made  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ruestion,  we  are  unable  to  advise  the  price-fixing  committee  that  under  com- 
pulsory orders,  dissatisfied  producers  would  not  be  able  ultimately  to  recover 
through  the  courts  compensation  based  upon  fair  market  value  or  its  equiva- 
lent 

(C)    TAKING    0\ZR    PLANTS. 

Under  certain  conditions  the  Government  has  the  power  to  take  over  plants. 
Where  the  Government  does  take  over  and  operate  a  plant  the  compensation  is 
not  based  at  all  either  upon  market  value  of  the  product  or  upon  the  cost  of 
production,  but  is  established  as  just  compensation  for  use  of  the  plant,  which, 
in  turn,  is  arrlvetl  at  through  the  medium  of  market  value  of  plant  appurte- 
nances. 
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COS  CfA'SIONS. 

In  coBClusiou  we  would  say  that  although  in  some  iudustries  it  might  be 
possible  to  obtain  the  required  volume  of  production  upon  a  cost  basis  without 
creating  litigation,  it  appears  to  us,  from  a  legal  standpoint,  highly  desirable 
to  avoid  the  difficulties  which  are  apt  t<>  attend  the  cost  basis  of  price  deter- 
mination, and  to  adliere,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  the  flat-price  basis. 

7.  Mr.  Robert  S.  Brookings,  chairman  of  the  price-fixing  com- 
mittee, wrote  the  following  memorandum  on  the  question  of  fixing 
"One  Price  or  Several  Prices:" 

Referring  to  tlie  discussion  of  one  price  or  several  prices  and  to  avoid 
losing  ourselves  in  a  maze  of  abstract  argument,  suppose  we  simply  investi- 
gate the  steel  situation  to-day  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  anj 
change  in  price  or  method  is  necessary  or  desirable. 

First.  Have  we  any  evidence  under  the  present  ooe-priee  ^stem  of  any 
failure  in   efliciency? 

I  have  never  heard  of  any.  On  the  contrary,  tiie  steel  producers  seem  to  have 
shown  remarlvable  efficiency,  and  we  hear  only  of  shortage  in  coking  coni, 
transportation,  and  blast  furnace  capacity,  which  the  steel  companies  seem 
to  l>e  making  every  possible  effort  to  improve. 

Second.  Are  the  prices  of  steel,  ai$  fixed  at  present,  abnormally  high,  u 
reflected  in  the  profits  of  the  lowest-cost  producer? 

Careful  computation  would  indicate  that,  at  present  market  prices,  die 
Steel  Corporation  uill  receive  this  year  gross  profits  of  alwut  $420,000,000, 
of  which  the  new  excess  profits  and  Income  taxes  will  absorb  $247,500,000. 
lenving  $172,500,000  or  about  nine  per  cent,  <mi  their  Investment  of  $1.887« 
000,000.  Of  this  sum,  the  Steel  Corporation  say  tliey  should  set  aside 
$36,000,000,  or  2  per  cent  on  their  investment  to  take  care  of  deprediatioo  aod 
replacement  which  the  Federal  Government  will  not  permit  them  to  deduct  in 
figuring  their  excess  profits  taxes. 

While  the  Steel  Corporation's  costs  are  lower  than  those  of  the  six  or 
seven  other  companies  which  with  It  produce  over  W  per  cent  of  the  steel, 
a  careful  comparison  of  the  net  results  of  their  year's  business  indicates 
that  they  all  ciiow  as  large  a  return  on  their  investment  as  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration, which  is,  of  course,  accounted  for  by  the  ratio  of  their  production 
to  capital. 

It  is  also  shown  that  the  so-called  number  three  or  small  companies  speclal- 
\7je  largely  in  steel  refinements  and  that  their  return  on  Investm^it,  a:? 
reported  to  us  last  year,  was  larger  than  the  Steel  C'OrporatlonV. 

We,  therefore,  find  all  steel  companies  practically  on  the  same  footinp. 
It  is  then  simply  a  question  of  whether  or  not  the  net  returns  on  iuvestmtwt 
of  8  or  10  per  cent  In  the  steel  Industry  are  unreasonable  as  compared  with 
other  Investment  securities,  taking  Into  consideration  the  risks  of  manu- 
facturing. 

Third.  Conceding  as  an  abstract  argument,  however,  that  prices  should  not 
be  made  with  any  regard  to  the  securing  of  excess  profits  taxes,  and  that  the 
economic  national  health  is  best  preserved  by  a  low  range  of  prices,  inasmuch  as 
the  Government  has  formulated  its  revenue  program  for  this  year  based  upon 
large  receipts  from  excess  profits,  would  It  be  wise  at  the  present  time  t» 
propose  any  system  of  price  fixing  which  would  wipe  out.  all  excess  profits? 
Or,  In  other  words,  even  If  the  steel  manufacturers  were  willing  to  practi- 
cally reduce  the  price  of  steel  so  as  to  wipe  out  the  excess  profits— which  I 
am  sure  they  are  not — should  we  encourage  such  a  proposition? 
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Referring  to  the  detailed  cost  sheets  presented  by  the  Fe<leral  Trade  Com- 
missJon,  I  would  briefly  call  attention  to  the  following  points : 

They  have  not  yet  finished  their  report  on  cost  of  ore,  whloli  they  exi>ect  to 
Iiave  ready  ia  a  day  or  two.  Their  costs  of  coke,  both  beehive  and  by-product, 
for  the  month  of  June,  as  compared  with  the  month  of  April  (which  we  used 
at  oar  May  meeting)  show  practically-  no  change. 

Referring  to  the  pig-iron  reports  for  the  same  months,  the  costs  would  also 
appear  to  be  about  the  same.  A  study  of  the  figures  submitted  to  you  will 
show  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  steel  companies  producing  four-fifths  of  the 
ontire  ste€4  pro<l«ct  produce  their  own  coke  and  pig  iron,  and  have  conse- 
qneatly  little  or  no  interest  in  the  prices  we  may  fix  on  raw  material  or  seml- 
finialied  products.. 

Tlii3  reduces  the  interest  in  these  items  practically  to  the  merchant  pig- 
iron  companies.  You  will  notice  from  the  report  of  these  companies  that  they 
produce  only  about  200,000  tons  of  basic  pig  per  month  (and  practically  no 
Bessemer),  which  basic  pig  must  necessarily  go  to  the  so-called  No.  3  or 
smaller  companies,  which  produce  such  refinements  as  to  make  the  qutsti-jn  of 
a  dollar  or  two  per  ton  on  pig  a  not  very  vital  matter. 

The  balance  of  the  merchants'  companies'  production  (say  300,000  tons  per 
month)  is  foundry  pig,  which  finds  Its  market  in  products  over  which  we  liave 
exercised  little  or  no  control  in  prices. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  our  entii-e  steel  price-fixing  problem  is  reduced 
to  a  question  of  whether  or  not  there  are  any  differentials  in  cost  which  the 
present  range  of  prices  makes  burdensome  to  any  important  producers;  and 
I  have  failed  to  find  any  evidence  of  this,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Bethlehem 
Co.;  and  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether,  in  the  last  analysis,  It  i.^ 
burdensome  to  them  until  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  makes  a  special 
report  on  their  costs  and  their  Government  contracts  for  shipbuilding  and 
ordnance,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  facts.  Notwithstanding  Bethlehem's 
high  costs,  they  seem  to  have  made  good  profits  last  year,  and  I  am  told  they 
are  doing  very  well  at  the  present  time. 

P.  S.— It  is  quite  probable  that  a  few  small  merchant  producers  of  basic 
pig  and  a  larger  proportion  of  producers  of  foundry  pig  will  show  that  August 
costs  will  leave  them  no  profit  at  iH^sent  inrices.  So  that  we  may  have  to 
consider  an  advance  !n  pig  Iron,  which  would  not  affect  steel  prices,  or  elso 
require  the  big  integrated  companies  to  absorb  this  production  at  a  price  which 
will  maintain  production. 

(5)  PRICES  FIXED  ABOVE  THE  "  BULK  LINE "  OF  PRODUCTION. 

The  theoretical  arguments  urged  before  the  price-fixing  coiiimittee 
in  favor  of  allowing  each  producer  a  set  margin  of  profit  above  his 
individual  cost  of  production  soon  gave  way  to  the  practical  diffi- 
culties involved.  The  committee  came  to  believe  that  any  theory  of 
determining  fixed  prices,  akin  to  the  cost-plus  rule,  made  for  en- 
couragement to  the  le3s  efficient  high-cost  producers.  There  seemed 
no  disposition  to  countenance  a  practice  that  would  give  the  high- 
cost  producer  precisely  the  same  war-time  guarantee  that  accrued 
to  the  low-cost  producer,  since  there  was  not  at  hand  the  enormous 
administrative  machinery  necessary  to  enforce  a  variable  price.    The 
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price-fixing  committee  anrl  the  Fuel  Administration  tbei-eupon  de- 
termined to  throw  overboard  the  niceties  of  the  variable  price,  and 
to  fix  a  flat  price  somewhere  above  the  "  bulk  line ''  of  production. 
The  term  ^'  bu^k  line  "  of  production,  as  it  came  into  use  during  the 
war,  meant  the  indispensable  amount  of  any  commodity  thalThe  war 
program  required  should  be  produced,  and  the  "  bulk  line  "  of  cost 
meant  the  unit  cost  to  produce  the  last  unit  lot  of  that  requirement 
by  the  marginal  producer.  It  was  the  cost  of  production  at  the  hands 
of  this  marginal  or  bulk  line  person  usually  which  formed  the  basis 
for  the  price  fixed.  An  arrangement  of  the  costs  of  Beehive  coke,  for 
example,  shows  that  there  was  a  gradual  shading  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, from  $2.93  per  ton  by  the  lowest-cost  producers  to  $11.45 
per  ton  by  the  highest-cost  producers.    But  it  was  found  that  these 
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Costs   at  which   different   portions   of  the   output   of   coke,   beehive,    were  produced  in 

September,    1918. 

highest-cost  producers  had  a  capacity  to  supply  only  the  last  10  per 
cent  of  maximum  production,  and  that  virtually  90  per  cent  of  the 
possible  output  of  the  country  would  be  sustained  by  fixing  the  price 
at  $C  per  ton.  It  was  the  unwritten  rule  both  of  the  price-fixing  com- 
mittee and  the  Fuel  Administration  to  fix  a  price  high  enough  to 
assure  the  output  of  about  85  or  90  per  cent  of  the  absolute  maximum 
I^roduction  of  the  country. 

It  is  of  especial  interest  to  study  by  way  of  example,  the  several 
production  costs,  which  follow  in  table  or  chart  form  as  reported  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  the 
prevailing  fixed  prices  for  the  same  months.  The  Government  fixed 
price  of  $32  per  ton  for  basic  pig  iron  in  September,  1918,  clearly  was 
high  enough  to  bring  out  over  00  per  cent  of  the  possible  production. 
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The  base  price  of  $73  per  gross  ton  for  forging  ingots  (open  hearth) 
was  apparently  high  enough  to  draw  out  virtually  the  whole  pro- 
duction. Structural  shapes  were  fixed  at  a  point  to  encourage  over 
90  per  cent  of  the  production,  and  so,  too,  were  plates. 
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Costs  at  which  different  portions  of  the  output  of  pig  iron»  basic,  were  produced  is 

September,  1918. 

The  two  cost  lines  for  Douglas  fir  lumber  in  Washington  and 
Oregon  show  how  the  cost  curve  for  October,  1918,  ran  above  that  of 
the  spring  previous.  The  previous  maximum  price  of  $26  per  thou- 
sand was  left  unchanged,  however,  because  the  same  output  was  no 
longer  needed.^ 


^  Data  given  by  F.  W.  Taussig. 
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The  earlier  fixed  price  for  the  1917-18  crop  of  beet  sugar  of  $147 
per  ton  at  New  York,  was  found  to  afford  adequate  return  for  flie 


Costs 

at  which  different  portions  01  the  output 

DOUGLAS  FIR 

were  produced 
Vm  Imw  •<««  far  Mvch  orf  Af  ii.  1*19,  the  H^ftr  fo*  Oaakcr .  DIS 


Percer.rage  ot  ietaloufput  produecil  at  vafJc^s  c^sfs. 


rO"  ■T?-] 


Cosl.i  at  which  different  portions  of  the  output  of  Douglas  tir  were  produced  in  March, 

April,  and   October.   1918. 

production  only  of  about  82  per  cent  of  the  crop.^  The  Food  Admin- 
istration, therefore,  after  an  investigation  into  the  costs  of  producing 
j^ugar  beets,  found  it  necessary  later  to  incrca-c  the  price  to  $176.40 


7bn»producmdaf  «wrw04**  c««/« 


Coita  Ot  which  different  portions  of  the  output  of  beet  angar  were  produced  In  1M7-1& 

per  ton  in  order  to  cover  costs  for  about  90  per  cent  of  the  forth- 
coming crop. 


^  The  1917-18  crop  of  beet  sugar  was  about  S48,800  tona. 
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COSTS  FOUND  BT  THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1918. 

BEEHIVE    COKE. 

[Government  price  $6  per  net  ton.] 

Production  cost 
per  gross  too. 

Companies  producing  up  to  60  per  cent  of  total |2. 93-H44 

Companies  producing  over  60  to  70  per  cent  of  total 4. 44-4.M 

Companies  producing  over  70  to  80  per  cent  of  total 4.99-  5.44 

Companies  producing  over  80  to  90  per  cent  of  total 6.44-6.47 

Companies  producing  over  90  to  100  per  cent  of  total 6.47-11.41 

PIO    ISDN    (BASIC). 

[Government  price  $82  per  ton.] 

Companies  producing  up  to  60  per  cent  of  total $18.14-122.06 

Companies  producing  over  60  to  70  per  cent  of  total 22.06-24.33 

Companies  producing  over  70  to  80  per  cent  of  total 24.82-25.41 

Companies  producing  over  80  to  90  per  cent  of  total 25.41-  27.49 

Companies  producing  over  90  to  100  per  cent  of  total 27.  49-  45. 72 

IN'OOTS    (OPEN  HEARTH). 

[Government  price  $73  per  ton.] 

Companies  producing  up  to  60  per  cent  of  total $30.  60-|3S.  42 

Companies  producing  over  60  to  70  per  cent  of  total 33.  42-  35. 16 

Companies  producing  over  70  to  80  per  cent  of  total 35. 16-  89. 77 

Companies  producing  over  80  to  90  per  cent  of  total 39.77-41.88 

Companies  producing  over  90  to  100  per  cent  of  total .t 41.86-66.84 

STBUCTUBAL    SHAPES. 

[Government  price  $3  per  100  pounds.] 

Companies  producing  up  to  60  per  cent  of  total $45.54- 

Companies  producing  over  60  to  70  per  cent  of  total 45.  54-$49.37 

Companies  producing  over  70  to  80  per  cent  of  total 49.87-52.07 

Companies  producing  over  80  to  90  per  cent  of  total 62. 07-  57.  (59 

Companies  producing  over  90  to  100  per  cent  of  total 67.69-  76.79 

PLATES SHEARED. 

r Government  price  $3.25  per  100  pounds.] 

Compnnlen  producing  up  to  60  per  cent  of  total ^ $46.  80-156.  SO 

Companies  producing  over  60  to  70  per  cent  of  total 56.80-  59.56 

Companies  producing  over  70  to  80  per  cent  of  total 69.  56- 

Companies  producing  over  80  to  90  per  cent  of  total 59.  66-66. 2S 

Companies  producing  over  90  to  100  per  cent  of  total 66.28-  82.25 

.MERCHANT   BAB. 

[Government  price  $8.50  per  100  pounds.] 

Companies  producing  up  to  60  per  cent  of  total $44.  82-$48. 45 

Companies  producing  over  60  to  70  per  cent  of  total 48.46-  48.74 

Companies  producing  over  70  to  80  per  cent  of  total 48.74-  58.S8 

Companies  producing  over  80  to  90  per  cent  of  total , 63.38-68.98 

Companies  producing  over  9Q  to  100  per  cent  of  total 68.98-87.15 

One  of  the  most  interesting  studies  of  the  relation  of  bulk  line  to 
the  average  costs  and  price  fixed  is  aflPorded  by  the  accompanyiBg 
chart,  representing  the  country-wide  costs  of  producing  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal.  The  engineering  committee  of  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration, after  adjusting  the  reported  costs,  established  a  bulk 
line  above  which  the  Fuel  Administrator  personally  allowed  a  per- 
cent of  profit  and  fixed  the  price.  The  latter  two  charts  pertain- 
ing to  coal  prices  fixed  are  designed,  of  course,  to  show  results  for 
the  country  as  a  wliole  and  are  not  the  specific  ones  used  by  the  Fuel 
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Administration  in  setting  prices.  The  price  differentials  for  each 
district  were  actually  determined  by  separate  district  charts,  made, 
however,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  these  smnmary  charts. 

KEY  TO  COST  CHART  OF  BrTUMINOUS  COAL. 


State  and  district. 


Average 
tannage, 
Augiist- 
Septem- 
ber,  1017. 


Alabama: 

No.1 

No.2 

No.3 

No.4 

Arkansas-Oklahoma 

Colondo: 

Domestic 

Trinidad 

Lignite 

Illinois: 

Nal 

Nos.  2and5 

Nos.3,4,and0 

TnHiftm 

lova: 

Appanoose 

Des  Moines 

Kansas,  Cberokee,  and  Cravford  . . 
KntQcky: 

No.  1 ,  western .1 

No.  2  (Tennessee  and  V  irginia) . 

No.  3  (east  Kentucky  and  east 

Tennessee) 

Xissoari- 

No.l 

No.2 

Montana,  Utah,  and  Wyoming 

North  Dakota: 

North  district 

SoQth  district 

Nev  Mexioo,  Raton 

Oklahoma: 

(See  Arkansas.) 

McAllister 

Ohio: 

No.l.    (See  West  Virginia  No. 
9.) 

Nos.  2  and  7 

No.3 

Nos.  4  and  6 

No.8 

Pennsylvania: 

Nowl. central 

^    No.  2,  southwest 

Tflonessee.   (See  Kentucky.) 
Texas: 

Bituminous  No,  1 

Bituminous  No.  2 

Ugnlte 

ptah.   (See  Montana.) 
vlrgfaiia: 

(See  Kentucky.) 

—  vpper  Clinch..; 

WestVl^ia: 

No.  1,  Pocahontas 

No.  2,  Tug  River 

Noi.  3  and  4,  Thacker  and 

Kenova 

No.  5,  Logan 

No.  6,  New  River 

No.  7,  KanAwha 

No.9,  Pom^vy 

No.  10 

No.  11,  Preston 

Nail, upper  Potomac 

No.  12.  Fairmont 

No.  13  inctudtoK  Pennsylvania 
„      (No.2;. 
Wyoming.  (See  Montana.) 


3m,0(K> 
185,000 
790,000 
90,000 
272,500 

4«2,000 
320,000 
145,000 

310,000 

417,500 

5,525,000 

1,770,000 

140,000 
410,000 
475,000 

658,000 
1,135,000 

900,000 

240,000 
130,000 
950,000 

17,000 

40,000 

261,000 


Per 

cent 
toUl. 


Costs. 


1.02 

.50 

2.12 

.24 
.73 

1.24 
.86 
.39 

.83 

1.12 

14.40 

4.74 

.87 
1.10 
1.27 

1.76 
3.04 

2.41 

.64 

.35 

2.54 

.04 
.11 
.70 


70,000         .19 


165,000 
591,000 
296,000 
360,000 
1,115,000 

4,310,000 
7,225,000 


12,000 
73,000 
80,000  , 


27,500 

1,625,000 
230,000 

285,000 

842,500 

1,092,000 

890,000 

94,000 
365,000 

52,500 
595,000 
947,500 


.44 

1.50 
.79 
.96 

2.99 

11.87 
19.35 


.03 
.19 
.21 


.07 

4.35 
.62 

.76 

2.26 

2.93 

2.38 

.25 

.98 

.14 

1.59 

2.54 


Re. 
ported 


SI.  47 
2.49 
1.87 
1.86 
2.50 

2.04) 

1.88 

1.84} 

2.28} 
1.86 
1.48i 
1.58 

2.42 

2.14 
2.16 

1.43 
1.54 

2.02 

2.03 
2.47 
1.89 

2.38 
1.47 
1.55} 


3.05} 


2.38 
1.61 
2.11 
1.61 
1.50 

1.9^ 
1.57 


3.38 

2.62 

.83 


2.15} 

1.40 
1.83 

1.59} 

1.65 

1.7* 

1.58i 

2.15 

1.69 

1.92 

1.84} 

1.56 


Ad- 
Justed. 


11.48 
2.47 
1.86 
1.96 
2.50} 

1.96} 

1.80 

1.78 

2.26} 
1.83 
1.50} 
1.61 

2.44 
2.16 
2.21 

1.46 
1.60 

1.91 

2.09 
2.47 
1.89 

2.17 
1.55 
1.73 


3.15} 


2.30 
1.65 
2.02 
1.05 
1.51 

1.98 
1.50 


3.35 
2.71 
1.03 


2.12} 

1.31} 
1.78 


Bulk 
line. 


1.62} 

1.90 

1.65 

1.80 

1.75} 

2.00 

1.60 

1.90 

1.92 

2.05 

1.72} 

2.00 

1.90 

2.15 

1.88 

2.02 

1.5^ 

1.80 

$1.68 
2.75 
2.14 
2.16 
2.90 

2.20 
1.84 
1.84 

2.40 
2.00 
1.66 
1.80 

2.60 
2.40 
2.40 

1.65 
1.80 

2.25 

2.40 
2.80 
2.20 

2.25 
1.70 
1.78 


8.54 


2.67 
1.80 
2.35 
1.95 
1.65 

2.22 
1.70 


3.83 
3.00 
1.25 


2.13 

1.60 
2.01 


Price 

fixed. 


92.10 
3.10 
2.60 
2.  SO 
3.30 

2.55 

2.19 
2.35 

2.75 
2.40 
2.00 
2.00 

3.00 
2.80 
2.75 


00 
20 


2.65 

2.75 
3.20 
2.60 

2.65 
2.10 
2.35 


3.95 


10 
20 
60 
35 
00 


2.60 
2.00 


4.35 
3.50 
1.65 


2.50 

2.00 
2.40 

2.30 
2.15 
2.35 
2.25 
2.45 
2.30 
2.40 
2.40 
2.15 


Cumulative,  per 
cent. 


Aver- 

age 

Bulk. 

cost. 

7.34 

24.73 

98.51 

98.51 

72.18 

74.09 

79.35 

74.47 

99.50 

99.59 

80.50 

78.25 

68.94 

60.31 

68.08 

59.45 

97.20 

97.20 

70.06 

60.44 

21.74 

23.71 

56.89 

55.21 

98.01 

97.57 

95.06 

95.10 

96.37 

96.37 

6.32 

6.32 

49.77 

47.93 

78.86 

92.57 

93.89 

94.00 

99.86 

98.86 

76. » 

77.01 

96.10 

95.10 

24.84 

24.84 

64.14 

44.89 

99.97 

99.97 

97.64 

98.01 

59. 24' 

59.06 

03.25 

93.36 

60.20 

64.41 

24.73 

9.31 

92.46 

90.12 

44.19 

44.19 

100.00 

100.00 

99.78 

99.78 

.21 

.21 

98.96 

71.97 

4.56 

4.56 

67.69 

70.06 

57.65 

63.45 

62.46 

57.47 

67.07 

68.32 

52.15 

62.69 

79.11 

71.90 

63.44 

65.39 

76.45 

74.23 

73.77 

71.65 

46.73 

60.47 

Price, 


48.82 
98.51 
74.23 
74.47 
99.50 

75.71 
54.59 
64.43 

96.10 
69.44 
23.71 
47.80 

97.67 
07.20 
95.27 

6.32 
57.63 

93.36 

94.  Op 
98.86 
7&25 

90.05 
48.93 
64.04 


99.97 


98.01 
59:22 
90.91 
65.39 
9.31 

90.12 
43.06 


100.00 

99.78 

31 


72.11 

4.56 
70.06 

62.36 
63.73 
68.32 
61.60 
72.04 
63.34 
71.79 
71.65 
51.47 
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KEY  TO  COST  CH.\.RT  OP  ANTHRACITE  COAL. 


CottB. 

Ad- 
loftod 

standard 

perent 

siaea. 

General 

• 

OoaxfiaXLj, 

XndlTidTttL 

Ton- 
nage. 

Re- 
ported. 

Ad- 
iosted. 

Per 
cent. 

Re- 

XMXted 
cum. 

Ad- 
justed 
ciun. 

Per 

Re- 
ported 
cum. 

Ad- 
Justed 
cum. 

Per 
eeat. 

Re- 
ported 
cum. 

Ad- 

jU5t«d 

cum. 

145  Kn 

84.961 
6.36 
4.52 
4.96 
4.36 
4.30 
4.76 
5.996 
4.64 
3.37 
4.88 
4.21 
2.92 
4.50 
3.72 
2.77 
3.47 
3.6.'> 
3.80 
4.77 
3.95 
5.77 
4.77 
5.24 
6.04 
6.69 
4.97 
4.32 
5.18 
3.96 
4.02 
5.24 
4.34 
3.83 
4.67 
3.37 
5.25 
3.05 
2.53 
3.14 
3.25 
3.42 
2.77 
3.34 
3.98 
4.01 
2.81  . 
3.39 
3.57 
3.21 
2.65 
4.19 
3.49 
4.11 
3.09 
2.84 
3.77 
3.56 
4.64 
4.05 
4.23 
5.30 
5.15 
5.42 
4.60 
3.19 
5.06 
3.65 
4.64 
5.06 
3.01 
6.07 
5.22 
3.17 
4.00 
3.41 
2.87 
3.80 

84.783 
5.45 
4.51 
4.14 
4.06 
4.46 
5.28 
5.77 
4.40 
3.78 
5.40 
4.22 
3.27 
4.06 
3.32 
3.04 
8.54 
3.77 
3.88 
4.82 
4.12 
5.39 
4.69 
6.03 
5.60 
6.30 
4.66 
8.77 
4.47 
3.89 
4.04 
4.92 
4.18 
8.83 
4.04 
3.27 
5.23 
2.80 
2.64 
3.18 
3.42 
3.70 
2.03 
3.24 
3.90 
4.18 
2.87 
3.71 
8.51 
3.44 
2.98 
4.23 
3.67 
4.45 
2.98 
a.  05 
3.79 
3.67 
4.56 
4.49 
4.35 
4.71 
5.23 
4.85 
4.48 
3.28 
6.67 
4.00 
4.44 
4.86 
X04 
4.03 

4.19 
3.60 
3.24 
4.01 

-  3.6 
+  8.4 

-  6.92 
+  4.5 
+  3.6 
+11.1 

-  a5 

+13.3 

+  6.8 

+ia8 
+  ai 

+  6.3 
+  1.0 
-10.65 
+  5.46 

+  a72 

+  3.22 
+  2.27 
+  1.1 
+  4.6 
+  1.7 

-  1.38 

-  8.96 

-  6.86 
+  3.44 

-  5.22 

-  9.00 

-  8.51 

-  3.63 

-  0.18 

-  3.69 

-  6.95 

-  5.98 

-  7.72 

-  3.10 

-  1.70 

-  8.37 

-  2.76 

-  1.04 

-  1.13 
+  4.03 

-  4.24 

-  4.40 

-  1.94 

-  2.51 

-  1.29 
+  4.03 

-  1.77 

+  2.5 
+  3.23 

-  1.98 
+  3.23 
+  6.33 

-  3.74 
+  0.87 
+  0.65 

-  1.35 

-  1.9 
+  10.7 
+  4.7 

-  3.0 
+  4.4 

-  0.5 
+  4.3 
+  1.1 
+16.0 
+  2.7 
-2.0 

-  a.1 

+  3.7 

-  2.8 
+  1.8 

-  2.61 

-  8.24 

-  9.95 

-  2.51 
H    0.2 

a44 
.14 
.01 
.02 
.08 
.86 

87.70 
05.64 
78.16 
87.72 
74.87 
60.78 

88.87 
98.48 
80.34 
62.00 
60.65 
77.73 

1.83 
.68 

.02 

.07 

.12 

1.50 

81.53 
0L4O 
58.08 
81.06 
50.74 
44.64 

80.23 

46 

277 

,367 

,231 

740 

637 

,389 

799 

,438 

122 

981 

57S 

063 

957 

571 

005 

642 

292 

,369 

040 

850 

955 

226 

,932 

193 

622 

192 

537 

200 

783 

876 

572 

430 

778 

160 

037 

,0a9 

178 

950 

519 

863 

712 

806 

648 

284 

404 

8^ 

U2 

,147 

,087 

,547 

359 

,848 

,500 

,069 

,445 

,971 

,071 

,473 

,764 

,386 

,361 

,014 

,076 

,815 

535 

,371 

,667 

560 

800 

090 

,722 

919 

,099 

175 

,960 

,028 

,141 

os.n 

».36 
36.W 

9 

33.74 

119 

65.77 

80 

2 

.01 
.04 
.04 
.06 
.00 
.36 
.13 
.38 
.40 
.37 
.44 
.43 
.84 
.21 
.81 
.00 
.64 
.27 
.27 

1.12 
.96 

1.36 
.62 

L14 
.55 
.60 
.81 

1.11 

1.02 
.55 

L53 

1.94 
.93 

1.26 
.73 
.69 
.6S 
.48 
.00 

L47 
.56 
.30 
.59 
.77 
.83 
.42 

•?i 

.79 
.94 
.25 
.58 
.30 
.03 
.34 
.33 
.05 
.15 
.08 
.29 
.12 
.12 

98.64 
80.40 
29.62 
85.64 
67.66 
12.13 
79.66 
44.28 

5.44 
35.26 
41.70 
48.48 
84.77 
55.30 
98.63 
84.86 
04.40 
98.94 
99.91 
89.36 
7L94 
93.20 
66.67 
61.20 
04.95 
74.84 
51.70 
81.85 
30.64 
05.50 
15.48 

8.47 
18,19 
23.93 
34.37 

6.13 
23.25 
38.30 
50.41 

7.60 
32.90 
39.02 
21.11 

5.04 
67.97 
36.10 
65.21 
16.27 

laio 

46.46 
30.59 
80.45 
63.75 
68.52 
93.76 
91.76 
96.64 
82.27 
20.18 
90.23 
41.36 

09.50 
79.53 
43.79 
06.78 
66.50 
23.25 
59.31 
24.12 
11.81 
32.78 
42.79 
40.84 
90.48 
61.96 
98.15 
85.30 
04.36 
99.37 
100.00 
84.62 
48.75 
79.37 
60.46 
58.53 
91.97 
63.23 
4&40 
57.38 
21.73 
96.23 

6.27 

1.94 
17.86 
27.58 
40.14 

7.98 
19.98 
31.53 
64.54 

6.74 
41.86 
3021 
38.55 

954 
68.07 
38.28 
76.06 

8.77 
12.75 
44.04 
38.86 
81.20 
79.48 
72.11 
86.80 
05.68 
91.42 
79.45 
23.13 
00.10 
62.17 

.04 
.17 
.18 
.31 
.38 
1.51 
.55 

07.23 
65.38 

8.03 
77.10 
39.94 

2.54 
63.15 

90.07 

13 

5I.S 

M 

18. /6 

M 

tt.35 

S 

42.11 

1», 

IM 

s 

33.0 

iS 

0.50 
.53 
.40 

.58 
.57 

64.07 
6.85 
43.96 
60.67 
57.80 

20.66 
14.66 
80.86 
40.63 
56.65 

132 

122 

145 

143 

279, 

3.51 
.88 

74.80 
27.71 

84. 21 

61 

31.89 

266 

1.06 

.12 

.85 

.35 

.35 

1.48 

1.26 

1.79 

.82 

1.50 

.73 

.79 

1.67 

1.46 

1.34 

.73 

2.01 

2.55 

1.22 

1.67 

.96 

.91 

.86 

.64 

.12 

1.03 

.73 

.40 

.78 

1.02 

.43 

.56 

.41 

1.04 

1.24 

.33 

.76 

99.16 
88.12 
96.60 
00.51 
100.00 
01.19 
79.07 
04.75 
65.98 
71.00 
06.83 
82.58 
61.42 
86.82 
37.87 
97.06 
19.64 

4.58 
21.90 
29.08 
42.78 

7.76 
34.77 
67.68 
68.78 

0.60 
40.84 
48.40 
25.37 

6.32 
76.12 
46.15 
73.80 
20.68 
14.22 
65.74 
48.00 

09.15 
01.23 
05.50 
90.65 
U>0.00 
00.34 
50.70 
86.86 
67.47 
66.50 
04  13 
70.73 
53.62 
65.00 
27.37 
97.80 
6.94 
2.55 
20.06 
34.22 
47.50 
50.76 
33.76 
68.85 
72.37 
a  87 
48.05 
36.48 
35. 40 
11.65 
75.03 
45.14 
84.00 
10.63 
15.80 
51.12 
45.00 

31 

::::::::i:::::.: 

212 

88 

•  4k^*  •  •  • 

87 

Of 

371 

315, 

450 

•  •  a  >   •  ••• 

204 

376 
182 

- 

198 

26 

mi 

365 

337 

183 

505 
639 

m w% • > ■ ■ 

306 

417 
239 

228 

214 
159 



2)0 

484 

184 
99 



»••«••• 

195 

255 

108 
139 

102 
260 







310 

83 

190 

inn 

1.26 
.14 

1.41 
.97 
.20 
.04 
.31 

1.10 
.48 
.60 

65.21 
31.04 
41.35 

oas2 

88.16 
04.45 
66.07 
7.86 
84.23 
18.58 

68.21 

10 

SUA 

112 

48.60 

77 

ATS 

16 

•■•■-«• 

OLtf 

61 

81.17 

24 

56.» 

94 

an 

38 

f)8.53 

39 

39  91 

81 

78 

a*) 

.30 
.09 

68.25 
9a€3 

52.05 
08.68 

.88 
.36 

88.08 
85.85 

Si  41 

M 

86.12 

12 

37 

1.11 
.11 

.08 
.73 
.09 

19.80 
50.83 

32.98 
11.77 
48.99 

32.41 
64.65 
35.50 
20.71 
51.  IS 

"ir46* 

.15 

.11 
.06 

23.36 
68.66 
40.05 
15.18 

89.87 
72.53 
48.44 
96.08 

»*«•«  •<•  m  m 



27 

242 

31 

"Vm 

'■8L26' 

"M 
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KEY  TO  COST  CHA&T  OF  ANTHBAGITE  COAL— CQ&limMd. 


Costs. 


Ton- 


163.227 
S,478 

92.638 
55,156 
335,330 
407,650 
3S2,336 
172,128 
217,662 

isi.eao 

153,522 
108,569 
14^438 

28,906 
12«,125 

8&528 

9^534 
206,743 
m,fl04 
1^028 
19S,007 
U7,978 
159,271 

23,448 
227,665 
113,817 
284,953 
161,286 
200,435 

64,882 
128,960 

91, 6C 
194^118 

0^848 
W,U4 
20,739 
2t4,6» 
14^S1 
IS,  US 
312,131 
27<lfi 
176,661 

^*^* 
106,047 

116,247 

300,277 

136,586 

44,074 

19,355 

83,152 

30,682 

150^819 

138,630 

<9B9 

tt^2B2 

4^16 

6B^6H 

120^122 

m,m 

K637 
11^669 

&S 

97,679 
%6I0 
3K7U 


116,613 


Re- 
ported. 


$3.77 
5.70 
4.31 
4.67 
3.94 
3.74 
4.33 
3.83 
4.22 
3.95 
4.01 
3.87 
3.23 
3.66 
3.46 
3.24 
5.43 
4.69 
3.98 
4.  OS 
3.97 
4.03 
4.30 
3.38 
4.81 
3.22 
3.20 
3.04 
3.56 
8.66 
3.60 
3.28 
4.68 
4^60 
3.36 
3.68 
8.67 
3.81 
3w42 
a84 
2.84 

a29 

8.53 

4.05 
3.36 
3.35 
3.14 
4.48 
6.46 
4.71 
5.14 
7.04 

&a 

4.32 
497 
5.15 
3.10 
3.7S 
3.60 
479 
477 
3.98 
474 
443 
456 
406 

n2.60 
421 
3.654 
a337 
2.90 
a388 
X» 

a63 

3.84 

3127 
2.51 


Ad- 
Justed. 


I 


63.73 
5.71 
408 
416 


4.01 
430 
418 
437 
460 
429 
3.66 
3.08 
3.50 
3.06 
3.43 
493 
426 
3.83 
422 
411 
427 
422 
3.23 
5.27 
3.02 
3.11 
2.76 
3.37 
3.31 
3.22 
3.11 
451 
a92 
8.27 
8.61 
3.50 
3.52 
a22 

3.n 

2.79 

3.17 

3.135 

4202 

3.335 

3.526 

3.44 

445 

6.01 

471 

5.54 

6.11 

5.37 


4  70 
&17 


406 

ass 

462 

498 

415 

4  04 

4  71 

465 

420 

3.14 

472 

a661 

a501 

a  341 

4067 

a4i 

406 

aoo 
a58 
ai8 


Ad- 

Josted 

standard 

percent 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 


1.6 

0.1 
0.38 
8.9 
2.1 
5.51 
2.08 
7.8 
2.3 
+14.81 
+  5.75 

-  6.0 

-  4.81 

-  5.11 

-ia8 

+  475 
-441 

-  7.21 

ass 

a45^ 

a42 

445 

-  5.1 

+  a48 

-&68 

-  &30 
-U.44 
-5.81 
-9.43 
-10.54 

-  7.01 

-  a40 
-12.86 
-a43 
-&14 

-  1.66 

-  9l48 

-  9.65 

-  5.1 

-  9.3 

-  6.56 

-  a91 
-11.84 

-  425 

-  .93 
+  43 

-  1.6 

-a7 


General. 


Per 

cent. 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


7.84 
405 
a42 
4  67 
5.3 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


-  432 

+  a87 

+10.1 

-  2.3 
7.6 
43 
43 
6.5 
0.8 
2.9 

+10.6 

+iai 
+  a7 

-  481 

-  a8i 

2.44 

a2i 

0.96 
&66 

as 

0.93 


.49 

.10 

1.20 

.25 


1.01 
1.23 
1.16 
.52 
.66 
.55 
.46 
.33 
.45 
.08 
.38 
.27 
.30 
.63 
.40 
.57 
.60 
.48 
.48 
.22 
.60 
.34 
.88 
.56 
.61 
.20 
.30 
.28 
.32 
.16 
.40 
.74 
.74 
.44 
.48 
.94 
.83 
.54 
.30 
.50 
.35 
.91 
.41 
.13 
.24 
.25 
.09 
.47 


Re- 
ported, 
com. 


46.21 
97.83 
70.98 
80.74 


45.29 
73.41 
51.89 
68.18 
56.05 
60.96 
52.64 
22.13 
42.15 
3489 
22.51 
97.88 
79.90 
58.83 
6a  62 
57.72 
61.88 
75.35 
29.  OS 
85.56 
21.80 
20.52 

laos 

39.01 
^.76 
40.86 
25.70 
82.19 
78.15 
22L67 
5480 
40.66 
50.73 
3481 
62.18 
11.04 
26.53 
37.61 
87.26 
29.58 
28.60 
17.28 
77.53 
99.63 
82.80 
01.43 
100.00 
97.11 


Ad- 
justed 
cum. 


42.96 

56.27 
62.63 


.52 


+ 
+ 


.31 
.35 
.14 
.15 
38 
.18 
.51 
.09 
.34 
.25 
.30 
.84 

L07 
.96 
.98 

1.14 
.28 
.42 
.83 
.36 


88.34 


46.77 
36.51 
85.34 
86.01 
50.21 
83.31 
77.00 
79.15 
64.90 
a72 
67.27 
3a  45 
27.60 

laoo 

31.62 
&74 

41.14 
9.16 

24  76 
1.53 


54.00 
74  77 
64.30 
72.83 
82.45 
70.95 
37.88 

iai6 

30.91 
12.83 
37.98 
92.95 
68.78 
47.03 
67.47 
61.77 
60.80 
66.98 
17.60 
96.87 
11.41 
14.31 

aso 

35.18 
33.74 
17.89 
ia97 
80.53 
31.85 
21.80 
25.90 
35.42 
31.30 
ia33 
40.63 
a  74 
15.93 
1485 
65.76 
34.62 
30.56 
29.48 
77.37 
99.63 
86.06 
98.73 
99.72 
97.34 


Company. 


Per 
cent. 


85.82 


1.34 
1.63 

.87 
.72 
.61 
.43 
.59 
.11 
.49 
.35 
.39 
.83 
.64 
.75 
.78 
.68 
.68 
.29 
.91 
.46 
1.14 
.73 
.80 
.26 
.51 
.36 
.42 
.21 
.53 
.97 
.97 

.  do 

.63 
1.24 
LOO 
.71 
.39 
.66 
.46 


Re- 
ported 
com. 


55.41 

80.70 

60.35 

77.90 

65.10 

69.50 

62.66 

26.71 

51.36 

43.47 

27.20 

97,78 

85.88 

6&51 

7a  30 

67.04 

72.32 

83.21 

35.87 

88.41 

26.28 

2450 

17.63 

47.33 

52.08 

49.73 

31.41 

87.18 

84  59 

27.41 

63.73 

40.46 

58.83 

4a  36 

62.05 

12.98 

32.50 

46.60 

89.71 

36.53 

35.23 


Ad- 
Justed 
cum. 


Individual. 


Per 
cent. 


60.98 

40.23 

82.97 

98.37 

62.38 

93.13 

86.57 

83.31 

65.46 

15.10 

87.10 

37.40 

34  68 

19.98 

60.20 

36.32 

56.80 

13.58 

33.61 

17.21 


1.41 
L31 

L30 

1.50 

.37 

.55 

LOO 

.47 


6a  46 
8X80 
72.25 
80.28 
8a  86 
7a  83 
4458 
ia43 
38.06 
ia20 
34  71 

vim  4o 

7^85 
54  45 
7a  49 
60.94 
77.63 
74  85 
2a  06 
98.09 
1412 
17.94 

ao9 

31.05 
29.16 
2a  32 
17.49 
87.21 
60.18 
27.68 
4a  97 
43.33 
37.91 
2a  90 
4a  22 
493 
19.74 

laes 

73.52 
30.32 
36.94 


ao5 

.42 

490 
1.04 


33.91 

la^ 

39.17 
11.19 
50.00 
11.74 
30.17 

aoo 


Re- 
ported 
cum. 


Ad- 
justed 
cum. 


1&61 
97.19 
49.63 
06.42 


18.58 
99.03 
33.07 
30.57 


.1 


a  77 

1.72 
.55 

1.00 

1.05 
.38 

1.97 


a66 
5a  06 
00.62 
89.54 
87.96 
9&62 
96.42 


2.14      8a  74 


4a  38 

25.07 
69.19 
3a  55 
66.98 
ia96 
40.95 
21.43 


1.28 

1.45 

1.57 

.63 

.59 

.76 

a  13 

.37 

1.42 

1.QB 

1.33 

aso 


ia67 

9.48 

aoLii 

75.43 
78.79 
7L20 
55.82 
8L01 
34.60 


30.58 

laos 


7.50 
54  27 
99.63 
6a  68 
96.90 
90.62 
05.06 


6a68 


36.03 
2470 

sasa 

8a83 
8437 
8aS7 
71.81 
86.77 
41.23 


7401 
ia72 
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Costs. 


4.420 

4.008 

3.273 

5.410 

4.851 

4.950 

5.00 

4.381 

4.6^ 

4.057 

6.036 

5.205 

4.637 

3.901 

4.210 

4.50 

3.71 

6.27 

4.27 

5.50 

4.73 

4.92 

3.84 

4.61 

5.51 

7.06 

5.97 

5.02 

3.81 

4.07 

4.28 

4.75 

4.97 

4.77 

4.40 

4.36 


Ad- 
Justed 
staodard 
percent 
sixes. 


General. 


0.55 
-f  9.08 

-  6.67 

-  6.40 
+  1.05 

-  1.90 

-  4.62 

-  6.81 
+  5.77 

-  8.38 

-  5.52 

-  6.00 
-8.02 
-8.63 

-  8.00 
+  5.6 
+16.8 
+  9.8 


Per 


Re- 


cent.   P""^ 
'^^  •     cum. 


I 


1.18 
4.27 
79.06 
43.24 
96.17 
87.07 
33.64 
91.  n 
90.11 
67.57 
83.93 
55.18 
35.74 
25.31 
4S.90 
78.79 
66.64 
62.29 
60.00 
47.52 
43.90 
53.06 
57.15 
65.57 
86.24 
66.10 
32.34 
91.18 
74.24 
76.49 


79.53 
60.15 
98.66 
16.35 
64.65 
78.50 
86.46 
85.20 


63.13 
45.72 
19.89 
99.49 
95.75 
89.55 
89.37 
86.55 
77.83 
62.62 
97.64 
96.01 
64.90 
39.62 
77.12 
76.06 
54.40 
99.37 
09.42 
90.87 
90.53 
96.00 
48.05 
82.65 


97.72 
53.72 
72.18 
83.13 
93.53 
96.49 
78.39 
45.53 
56.87 


Ad- 
Justed 
cum. 


10.72 
7.29 
67.74 
48.12 
81.79 
51.05 
45.12 
88.43 
95.31 
76.65 
73.45 
59.18 
54.66 
39.41 
44.46 
85.21 
71.77 
68.48 
65.12 
48.87 
80.53 
65.07 
78.01 
70.16 
91.08 
66.41 
52.80 
95.62 
75.84 
81.63 


80.90 
49.41 
99.39 
47.11 
36.56 
89.64 
92.59 
83.50 


Company. 


Per 
cent. 


1.56 
.72 


.64 
.21 

.74 
.87 
.37 
.74 
.39 
.82 
.50 
.63 
.73 
.56 
.38 

.n 

.54 
.61 
.99 
.87 
.54 
.37 
.48 
.79 
.70 
.94 
.40 
1.09 
.57 


Re- 
ported 
cum. 


1.56 

&ao 


62.70 
97.41 
45.89 
41.82 
92.96 
92L19 
76.61 
88.00 
64.23 
44.50 
3a  90 
57.86 
84.97 
75.60 
71.64 
77.81 
56.73 
53.57 
63.20 
66.29 
74.28 
89.20 
74.96 
4a  11 
92.60 
81.79 
83.78 


76.35 

53.08 

22.84 

98.34 

91.27 

93.31 

93.64 

73.54 

84.92 

60.62 

94.62 

95.63 

83.22  ' 

50.49  ! 

65.88  I 

80.23 

41.30  ; 

96.65 

69.21 

98.98  ; 

87.40 

92.22 

47.64 

82.83 


.78 
.15 
.14 
.24 
.02 
.12 
.39 
.43 
.34 


24.14 
99.66 
97.20 
91.45 
91.21 
89.32 
M.17 
72.75 
98.10 


93.72 
45.60 
61.20 
70.40 
87. 73 
93.63 
88.15 
75.01  i 
72.31  I 


Ad- 
Justed 
cum. 


13.21 
9.59 


66.00 
87.99 
6&21 
82.56 
91.60 
96.67 
84.28 
81.05 
67.46 
63.09 
46.63 
51.68 
91.11 
79.54 
76.46 
73.13 
56.08 
98.47 
63.66 
85.06 
78.11 
93.26 
74.22 
61.12 
97.07 
83.89 
87.78 


28.36 
99.30 
93.40 


84 
94 

81 


72 

74 
17 


90.73 
67.89 
95.93 


Indirklaal. 


Per 
cent. 


Re- 
ported 
cum.     aim. 


Ad- 
justed 


1.14      60.64 


1.69 
.79 
.06 
.36 

2.72 
.47 
.93 
.77 


2.14 

.78 


.03 
1.03 
.10 
.52 
2.95 
81 
76 
79 
06 
1.27 
1.03 
2.20 
1.67 


2. 
1. 
1. 
1. 


.35 

2.81 

.  99 

1.00 

1.37 

1.35 

.95 

.98 

.83 


68.10 
30.90 
97.31 
2.89 
37.82 
60.50 
78.03 
76.20 


33.18 
17.39 


92.46 
88.35 
13.08 
56.34 
53.60 
26.83 
97.31 
43.14 
86.91 
86.49 
92.43 
20.87 
66.64 


J. 


96.77 
26.83 
60.62 
70.  M 
89.85 
93.81 
69.03 
14.56 
28.54 


4125 


60.95 
25.49 
96.61 
21.06 
10.S 
80.  ID 
87.  W 
66.54 


52.55 
27.09 


91.13 
65.40 
25.59 
41.75 
59.34 
16.13 
93.09 
45.04 
96.05 
75. » 
86. » 
23.93 
63.78 


90.57 
20.70 
36.01 
46.04 
76.63 

oas 

78.40 
50.41 
49.43 
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Oosta. 

Ad- 
justed 
standard 
percent 
sites. 

General. 

rompany. 

Individual. 

Tw». 
nage. 

Re- 
ported. 

Ad- 
justed. 

-",« 

Ad- 
justed 
cum. 

Per 
cent. 

Re- 
ported 

cum. 

Ad- 
justed 
cum. 

Per 
cent. 

Re- 
ported 
cum. 

Ad- 

jast4Ml 

cum. 

64,023 

64.62 
4.94 
4.86 
6.16 
4.94 
4.67 

64.76 
5.13 
4.97 
4.83 
4.31 
4.18 

+  3.2 
+  3.8 
+  6.2 
+  6.0 
-10.9 
-10.6 

.19  ,    80.15 
.13  1    86.96 

87.92 
94.75 

.80 
.52 

63.95 
78.55 

77  45 

41,316 

. 

91.00 

238,729 

^  ^ 

25,565 

.08      91.84 
.28      86.83 
.06      81.91 

91.16 
71.23 

.32 

1.15 

.24 

88.48 
79.70 
66.66 

84.53 

91,747 

47.19 

19,338 

61.43 

39.81 

. 

It  may  be  repeated  that  the  price-fixing  committee  gave  frank 
recognition  to  the  fact  that  a  determination  to  fix  prices  at  the  "  bulk 
line ''  would  give  the  lowest-cost  producers  enormously  large  profits. 
They  relied,  however,  upon  the  Government  getting  those  profits 
through  the  operation  of  the  excess-profits  tax.  Chairman  Brookings 
gave  voice  to  the  sentiment  that  it  made  no  especial  difference  to  the 
Government  whether  these  profits  were  held  in  check  by  the  com- 
mittee or  taken  by  tax.  A  considerable  tax  upon  excess  profits  was 
already  being  collected  in  1918,  under  the  revenue  act  of  1917,  upon 
the  incomes  of  1917,  and  one  still  higher  was  in  prospect  for  the 
incomes  of  1918.^ 


(6)  THE  INTBRPRBTATION  OF  A  "  REASONABLE  PROFIT." 

Once  the  "  bulk  line  •'  of  production  had  been  found  and  the  cost 
necessary  to  protect  enough  producers  to  supply  that  amount,  the 
technical  difficulties  of  fixing  any  price  were  over.  There  remained 
then  simply  the  allowance  of  a  "  reasonable  "  margin  for  profit  above 
the  "bulk-line"  cost  and  the  announcement  of  the  price.  The 
"  bulk  line  "  for  coal,  in  the  Fuel  Administration,  was  located  by  a 
committee  of  technical  experts  who  left,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  the 
determination  of  the  fixed  price  above  the  "  bulk  line  "  to  the  Fuel 
Administrator  in  person.  The  price-fixing  committee,  which  had 
no  such  technical  assistance,  roughly  estimated  their  own  "bulk 
lines  "  and  fixed  their  own  prices  after  conferences  with  the  industry. 
The  whole  body  of  price-control  boards  at  Washington,  either  care- 
fully or  roughly,  figured  that  the  producer  should  have  a  "  reasonable 
profit,"  though  they  were  not  in  agreement  as  to  what  that  profit 
should  be. 

The  President  in  his  address  to  the  mine  operators  and  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States,  on  July  12,  1917,  had  said: 

A  Just  price  must,  of  course,  be  paid  for  everything?  tlie  Government  buys. 
By  a  just  price  I  mean  a  price  which  will  sustain  the  industries  concerned 


» See  "  Price-Fixing  as   Been   hj   a   Price-Fixer,"   by   F.   W.   Taussig   in   the  Quarterly 
Joamal  of  Sconomica,  February,  1919. 
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Id  a  high  state  of  efitciency,  provide  a  llTing  for  those  who  conduct  thenu 
enable  them  to  pay  good  wages,  and  make  possible  expansions  of  their  ento- 
prises  which  will  from  time  to  time  become  necessary  as  the  stupendous  under- 
takings of  the  great  war  develop. 

It  was  left  to  each  board,  however,  to  determine  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  their  general  principle  and  its  application  to  specific 
controls. 

The  price-fixing  committee  tried  in  a  rough  way  to  measure  the 
prewar  profits  and,  with  that  weapon  in  hand,  they  fought  in  con- 
ference for  the  opjx)rtunist  policy  most  favorable  to  the  Govern- 
ment upon  which  they  and  the  industry  could  agree.  They  were 
compelled,  for  want  of  adequate  legal  powers,  to  accomplish  thcii- 
ends  by  i^esort  to  indirect  methods  and  did  not  have  the  same  relative 
success  with  all  industries.  There  was  not,  therefore,  established  by 
the  price-fixing  committee,  and  given  out  to  the  public  as  their 
formal  policy,  any  resolute  or  general  rule  with  respect  to  what  they 
considered  a  "reasonable  profit."  It  was,  indeed,  not  possible  for 
them  to  formulate  any  such  general  policy  by  reason  of  various 
complications  within  certain  industries.  It  has  already  been  noted, 
for  example,  that  the  difiiculties  of  negotiation  made  finally  man- 
datoiy  the  approval  of  particular  cotton-goods  prices  at  figures  more 
than  25  per  cent  above  cost. 

A  considerable  emphasis  has  already  been  given  to  the  noteworthy 
work  done  by  the  Food  Administration  with  respect  to  determining 
their  "  reasonable  margin  of  profit."  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  said  over 
and  again  that  no  person  was  entitled  to  make  more  profit  from  any 
employment  than  he  could  have  made  under  prewar  conditions.  He 
did  not  interpret  this  policy  to  mean,  of  course,  that  no  licensee 
could  charge  more  than  a  prewar  price.  The  administration  of  his 
general  policy  gave  form  to  three  important  aspects  of  rule:  Tliat 
the  "  reasonable  margin  of  profit "  must  be  figured  upon  a  cost  basis, 
the  fixing  of  maximum  margins  of  profit  above  that  basis,  and  the 
disregard  of  replacement  value  in  fixing  margins. 
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12.  THE  LIFTING  OF  GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  OVER 

PRICES. 

The  Government  began  lifting  its  war-time  control  over  prices 
immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  and  had,  in  fact, 
Tirtually  restored  prices  to  free  competition  by*  the  end  of  1918. 
ScMiie  controls  were  continued  a  short  while  beyond  November  11, 
1918,  at  requests  from  the  industries  to  allow  for  gradual  readjust- 
ment, or  where  it  was  required 
that  particular  transactions  al- 
ready underway  be  completed. 

The  War  Industries  Board 
told  its  commodity  chiefs  after 
the  armistice  was  signed  that  the 
ysBT  was  over,  and  repeatedly 
refused  to  enter  into  new  regu- 
lations. It  closed  its  doors  to 
Dew  business  officially  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1918.  The  price-fixing 
committee  refused  numerous  re- 
quests to  continue  price  fixing, 
in  the  main,  and  disbanded  on 
March  1,  1919.  The  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration relinquished  its 
control  over  fuels  and  closed  offi- 
cially all  price  control  on  Janu- 
ary 31,  1919.  The  Food  Ad- 
ministration, though  obliged  to 
(»ntinue  certain  controls,  such 
as  wheat  and  sugar,  lifted  most 
of  its  regulations  soon  after  the 
armistice.  The  War  Trade 
Board  continued  its  License  con- 
trol over  exports  and  imports 
somewhat  longer  than  other 
boards  continued  price  control, 
but  closed  its  official  work  on  June  30,  1919,  and  went  into  the 
State  Department  for  liquidation. 

(i)  THE  EFFECT  OF  LIFTING    CONTROL  UPON  PRICES. 

It  is  of  especial  significance,  since  most  of  the  Government  regu- 
lations over  prices  had  been  lifted  by  January  1,  1919,  to  inquire 
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The    Bureau    of    LalK>r    Statistics    index 
numbers.  —  "  AU     commodlUcs  "     sepa- 
rated into  controlled  and  uncontrolled. — 
By  months,  August,  1917,  to  May,  1019 
(1913=100). 
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what  then  happened  to  prices.  A  succinct  presentation  of  the  effects 
of  lifting  control  upon  the  "All  Commodities  "  index  number  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  given  here.  There  follows  a  separa- 
tion, extending  from  August,  1917,  when  control  began,  to  May, 
1919,  of  the  series  carried  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  into  con- 
trolled and  uncontrolled  commodities.*  Beginning  with  August, 
1917,  all  commodities  carried  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
were  divided  into  two  groups — one  of  commodities  over  which  price 
.  control  was  exercised  at  some  time  during  the  war,  and  one  of 
those  over  which  no  control  was  exercised.  An  index  number 
for  August,  1917,  was  figured  for  each  series  on  a  1913  base, 
and  subsequently  the  per  cent  of  change  each  month  from  the 
preceding  month  was  found  and  multiplied  by  the  index  number 
for  the  month  used  as  a  base.  Thus,  two  new  index  numbers,  one 
for  controlled  and  one  for  uncontrolled  commodities,  were  made 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  "All  Commodities  "  index  num- 
ber, and  by  the  same  method.  The  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  index  number  in  July,  1917,  was  185,  and  that  the  new  con- 
trolled index  number  for  August  stood  at  191  and  the  uncontrolled 
at  162,  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  controlled  prices  rose  that 
month  or  that  uncontrolled  prices  fell. 

The  behavior  of  the  index  number  of  controlled  commodities, 
after  control  had  been  liftejd  in  January,  1919,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  regulation  had  held  it  in  check.  Once  the  regulations  were 
removed,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  war  pressure  had  ceased,  tiie 
index  started  upward  and  continued  rising  throughout  the  spring. 
The  index  number  of  uncontrolled  commodities,  which  showed  less 
stability  during  the  war,  underwent  no  such  fluctuation  or  rise  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1919  as  characterized  the  controlled  index.  There 
were  so  many  new  influences  tending  to  determine  the  course  of 
prices  after  control  was  lifted  that  no  further  generalization  upon 
the  effectiveness  of  war-time  regulation  can  here  be  made. 

^  Tbe  basis  for  determining  which  commodities  were  controlled  and  which  were  on- 
controlled  was  precisely  that  used  in  the  making  of  controlled  and  uncontrolled  indexes 
from  the  price  section  index  number.  It  is  easily  possible,  therefore,  to  check  the  coia* 
moditles  carried  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  against  the  list  of  commoditief 
counted  as  controlled  and  uncontrolled  in  the  following  chapter  and  discover  the  separa- 
tion that  is  made  here* 
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THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  "ALL  COMMODITIES  " 
SEPARATED  INTO  CONTROLLED  AND  UNCONTROLLED  COMMODITIES  FROM 
JANUARY,  1914,  TO  MAY,  1919. 

[1913—100.] 


January... 
Fefarmry. 
Mtrch.... 

Jane 

July 

September 
Oetober... 
November, 
December. 


Uncontrolled  Januur,  1914,  to  August, 
19lf. 


100 
99 
99 
98 
98 
98 
99 
102 
103 
99 
98 
97 


1915 


1916 


1917 


98 
100 

99 

99 
100 

99 
101 
100 

98 
101 
102 
105 


110 

150 

111 

155 

114 

100 

116 

171 

118 

181 

118 

184 

119 

185 

123 

184 

127 
133 
143 
146 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Con- 
trolled. 

Uncon- 
trolled. 

Con- 
troUed. 

Uncon- 
troUed. 

Con- 
trolled. 

'  Uncon- 
troUed. 

January , . , 

185 
186 
185 
189 
189 
188 
194 
198 
201 
198 
201 
194 

182 
184 
190 
194 
192 
201 
205 
209 
216 
211 
213 

1U 

196 
192 
197 
202 
205 

204 

Pfthnwry...^                   ..  . 

i 

200 

Kareh... 

201 

Apra 

197 

ii&...i.::. :.::::::::::. .:::::::::::::::: 

202 

Jane 

1 

July 

August 

191 
189 
182 
183 
181 

168 
158 
108 

173 
176 

September 

October 

November 

December. 

J    1 

(a)  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  CONFERENCE  BOARD. 


Considerable  anxiety  arose  within  the  Government  and  out, 
following  the  lifting  of  war-time  control  over  prices,  lest  prices 
become  unstable  while  readjusting  themselves  to  peace-time  condi- 
tions. The  informal  discussion  held  at  Washington  between  high 
officials  following  the  signing  of  the  armistice  developed  a  belief 
that  the  agreements  relied  upon  during  the  war  to  hold  prices  down 
could  be  modified  to  meet  the  peace-time  situation.  The  Cabinet 
was  called  into  special  meeting  on  February  5,  1919,  and  made  plans 
for  the  creation  of  an  industrial  board. 

The  industrial  board,  under  the  plan  approved  by  the  President, 
was  to  meet  the  representatives  of  industry  and  determine  with  them 
**  fair  prices  "  for  the  basic  raw  materials.  These  prices,  it  was 
thought,  could  be  found  by  a  study  of  cost  and  marketing  data  and 
could  be  agreed  upon  as  during  war  time  without  resort  to  compul- 
sion. The  personnel  of  the  new  board  was  announced  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  on  March  10,  1919,  and  its  seven  members  began 
work  immediately. 
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The  new  board  held  nnmeronR  oonferesices  daring  March  witk  rq»- 

resentatives  of  the  more  impoi'tant  industries  and  discussed  the  low- 
ering of  prices.  In  several  cases  agreements  were  reached  and  the 
agreed  "  fair  prices  ■'  announced. 

The  strength  of  the  board  lay  in  part  in  the  hope  that  it  and  oiB- 
cials  of  the  Goveriunent  responsible  for  large  purchases  might  work 
in  absolute  understanding.  But  on  April  1,  1919,  there  arose  a  seri- 
ous  difficulty  in  the  refusal  of  the  Bailroad  Administration  to  ac- 
cept the  "  agreed  upon  "  prices  set  by  the  board  for  steel  rails.  There 
seemed  no  way  of  reaching  an  agreement  between  the  Bailroad 
Administration  and  the  industrial  board.  The  Attorney  General 
announced,  as  Ms  opinion,  that  the  plan  developed  had  no  legal 
authority.  The  difficulties  of  various  kinds,  aggravated  by  the  lack  of 
statutory  power,  accumulated  and  the  members  of  the  board  resigned 
as  of  May  12,  1919.  The  informal  method  of  fixing  prices  had  not 
proved  as  efficacious  in  peace  time  as  during  war. 


Pabt  III. 


STATISTICAL    DEVICES    FOR    MEASURING    THE 
EFFECTS  OF  PRICE  CONTROL. 


INTRODUCTION. 

A  study  of  the  extraordinary  heights  to  which  prices  rose  by  August, 
1917,  and  of  the  actions  then  begun  by  the  Government  to  arrest  them, 
prompts  the  inquiry  how  those  actions  affected  prices.  The  search 
for  a  full  answer  leads  into  wide  fields  of  study,  depending  upon  the 
individual  urge,  and  leaves  the  investigator  at  last  with  little  more 
than  opinion.  Men  differ  in  the  objective  points  by  which  they 
judge  whether  price  control  was  effective,  and  seek  nothing  so  much 
as  facts  with  which  to  support  their  own  theories.  This  monograph 
nowhere  ventures  to  establish  or  contest  any  theory  of  Government 
regalation.  It  presoits  simply  the  pertinent  facts.  There  have 
bem  set  up  in  the  present  chapter  various  statistical  devices  with 
•which  each  person  may  tor  himself  measure  the  effects  of  Govern- 
m^t  price  control. 

It  should  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  no  one  can  hope  ever 
to  measure  precisely  the  effects  of  price  control  upon  the  g^ieral 
level  of  prices.  The  better  price  index  numbers  of  commoditias  at 
wholesale,  made  from  selected  samples  which  are  weighted  to  allow 
each  commodity  its  proper  influence  upon  ^e  index,  give  an  accurate 
enough  record  of  the  general  price  level.  'Riey  show  how  wholesale 
prices  actually  moved  during  the  war.  But  it  can  not  be  said,  of 
couise,  to  what  further  heights  the  prices  would  have  carried  these 
index  numbers  had  there  been  no  Government  interference.  It  is 
possible  only  to  look  backward  and  analyze  what  did  happen.  The 
most  useful  analysis  for  students  anxious  to  know  the  effects  of  con- 
trol is  had  by  separating  the  controlled  and  uncontrolled  commodi- 
ties in  a  general  index  number  of  prices  and  recomputing  new  in- 
dexes for  each.  The  resulting  devices  make  reliable  measures  of 
past  relative  rises  of  controUed  and  uncontrolled  prices  and  at  least 
suggest  probable  rises  under  free  competition. 
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There  have  been  made,  and  put  into  this  chapter  for  each  student 
to  use  as  he  will,  the  following  statistical  devices  for  measuring  the 
effects  of  price  control:  A  tabulation  of  the  commodities  controUed 
and  uncontrolled  each  month  showing  the  gradual  extension  of  con- 
trol by  an  arrangement  of  the  series  in  the  Price  Section  index  num- 
ber; index  numbers  of  controlled  and  imcon trolled  prices  for  "all 
commodities/'  the  7  major  groups  and  the  60  subclasses,  running  by 
months  from  1913  to  1918,  and  showing  their  relative  movements 
away  from  prewar"* levels;  chain  indexes  of  controlled  and  uncon- 
trolled prices  for  ''all  commodities,"  7  major  groups  and  selected 
subclasses,  running  by  months  from  April,  1917,  to  the  end  of  1918, 
and  showing  in  each  month  the  rise  or  fall  from  the  month  preceding; 
the  relative  points  below  which  50  selected  basic  commodities  were 
p^ged;  a  comparison  of  controlled  raw-material  prices  with  their 
uncontrolled  manufactures;  a  comparison  of  controlled  prices  of 
manufactured  goods  with  their  uncontrolled  raw  materials;  a  com- 
parison of  controlled  raw  material  puces  with  their  controlled 
manufactures;  a  comparison  of  controlled  wholesale  prices  widi 
corresponding  controlled  retail  prices;  and  finally  a  comparison  of 
war  prices  in  the  United  States,  England,  France,  and  Canada. 

1.  THE  GRADUAL  EXTENSION  OF  PRICE  CONTROL. 

It  is  of  value,  before  attempting  any  measure  of  the  effects  of  price 
control,  to  note  the  extent  to  which  the  Government  brought  com- 
modities imder  control.  An  analysis  of  the  1,366  typical  commodi- 
ties at  wholesale,  which  are  included  in  the  Price  Section  index 
number,  shows  that  in  September,  1917,  only  3.66  per  cent  of  them 
were  controlled  and  the  remaining  96.34  per  cent  uncontrolled. 
But  by  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed  £he  Government  had 
brought  41.95  per  cent  of  these  commodities  under  price  control, 
while  58.05  per  cent  of  them  were  still  uncontrolled.  The  table 
which  follows  shows  the  commodities  that  were  brought  under  con- 
trol each  month  during  the  war  and  the  rate  at  which  the  list  of 
controlled  commodities  increased  and  that  of  uncontrolled  commodi- 
ties decreased. 
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"ALL  COMMODITIES." 
(1366  aeries^lOO  per  cent.) 


Obntiol  beKBUB. 


1917. 
September. 

October... 

November. 


Beoember. 

191& 
Jantivy... 


February. 

»* — « 
wcu.... 

April 


Maj.... 

June.... 
July.... 

AngQst. 


September. 
Oetober... 
November. 
December. 


Commoditlee. 


Coal,  coke,  copper,  wheat,  iron  ore,  pig  iron, 
steel  bars,  stiBel  shapes,  steel  plates 

Steel  blooms  and  billets,  sheet  bars,  wire  rods, 
skelpySUgu- 

Steel  sheets,  pipe,  steel  scrap,  tinplate,  lead, 
com,  oats,  barley,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
live  stock,  poultry,  fish,  vegetable  oUs, 
soothem  or  yellow  pine,  ammonia,  smoJie- 
less  cannon  powder 

Dougiu  fir,  wood  chemteals,  Portland  cement, 
remainder  of  iron  and  steel  dass 


Nitretff  of  aoda^  CertiUsers,  except  sulphur  and 
sulphuric  add 

Zinc,  formaldehyde^  toluol,  arsenic,  animal 
feeds,  ooflee 

Aluminum,  binder  twine,  manila  fiber 

Spruce,  hemlock,  nickel,  quicksilver,  silver, 
paper,  caustic  soda,  soda  ash,  bleaching 
powder,  carbon,  tetradikvide , 

Wool,  hlaes  and  skins,  rubber,  platinum, 
manganese,  cotton,  linters,  queDracbo , 

Sulphuric  and  nitrlo  adds,  sulphur,  harness 
leather , 

Cotton  goods  and  cotton  yams,  brick,  build- 
ing tile,  sand  and  gravel,  crushed  stone 

Woolen  rags,  slyoerln,  sole  and  belting  leather, 
crude  petrowum,  kapoc 

SUk  waste 

Burlap 


Number  of  series. 


Con- 
trolled. 


50 
66 

266 
294 

818 

862 
862 

887 

460 

481 

545 

570 
572 
573 
573 
573 


Uncon- 
trolled. 


1816 
1300 

1100 
1072 

1048 

1014 
1004 

079 

897 

885 

821 

796 
794 
793 
793 
793 


Percentage  of  series. 


Coo- 
trolled. 


3.66 
4.83 

19.47 
21.54 

23.28 

25.77 
36.50 

28.34 

34.33 

35.22 

60.10 

41.73 
41.87 
41.95 
41.95 
41.95 


TJnoon- 
troUed. 


96.34 
95.17 

80.53 
78.46 

76.73 

A  28 
73.50 

71.66 

65.67 

64.78 

39.90 

58.27 
58.13 
58.05 
58.06 
58.05 


The  queries  which  press  most  persistently,  on  one  seeking  to  measure 
effects  of  price  control,  are  whether  the  commodities  that  were 
brought  finally  under  regulation  had  risen  relatively  higher  than 
others,  whether  the  controlled  conmiodities  afterwards  became  more 
stable  than  the  uncontrolled,  and,  finally,  to  what  heights  prices 
were  allowed  to  rise  before  the  Government  began  regulating  them. 
These  moot  points  can  scarcely  be  settled  in  a  manner  that  will 
permit  of  generalization  upon  the  effects  of  control  as  a  whole,  except 
by  the  construction  of  a  weighted  index  number  for  commodities 
that  came  under  control  some  time  during  the  war  and  another  for 
those  which  did  not.  It  is  true  that  none  of  the  commodities  in 
such  a  controlled  list  would  have  come  under  price  control  before  the 
summer  of  1917,  and  some  of  them  not  until  1918.  But,  if  one 
object  of  the  inquiry  is  to  determine  whether  the  precontrol  rises  of 
commodities  afterwards  controlled  were  more  threatening  than  rises 
of  other  commodities,  this  is  the  proper  method  to  pursue.  The 
index  numbers  presented  here  by  months  from  January,  1913,  to 
December,  1918,  are  not  then  strictly  speaking  for  controlled  and 
uncontrolled  commodities  as  it  is  proposed  to  call  them.  They  are, 
more  specifically,  an  index  number  of  representative  commodities 
which  were  brought  under  price  control  some  time  before  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  and  an  index  number  of  other  commodities  equally 
representative  which  were  not. 
1255470—20 — 27 
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2.  THE  PRICE  SECTION  WEIGHTED  INDEX  NUMBER  SEP- 
ARATED INTO  CONTROLLED  AND  UNCONTROLLED 
PRICES. 

The  index  number  of  wholesale  prices  made  by  the  Price  Section  of 
the  War  Industries  Board  is,  by  all  odds,  the  most  comprehensive 
and  best  device  for  measuring  war  prices  that  has  been  used  in  this 
country.  This  index  number  contained  prices  for  1 ,366  of  the  most 
important  individual  commodities  that  were  dealt  in  at  wholesale 
during  the  war,  classified  into  7  major  groups  and  50  subclasses. 

These  1,366  commodities,  for  which  the  index  number  contains 
monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  prices  from  January,  1913,  to  Decem- 
ber, 1918,  fall  under  one  or  another  of  the  following  7  groups  and  50 
cl^es: 


I.  Foop  Group. 

1.  Feed  and  forage. 

2.  Wheat  and  wheat  products. 

3.  Com  and  com  products. 

4.  Oats,    rice,    buckwheat,    and    their 

products. 

5.  Barley,  hops,  rye,  and  their  products. 

6.  Sugar  and  related  products. 

7.  Vegetables  and  tmck. 

8.  Edible  vegetable  oils. 

9.  Fruits,  nuts,  and  wine. 

10.  Spices  and  condiments. 

11.  Tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa. 

12.  Tobacco  and  tobacco  products. 

13.  Live  stock,  moats,  and  fats. 

14.  Poultry  and  dairy  products. 

15.  Fish  and  oysters. 

II.  Clothing  Group. 

16.  Cotton  and  cotton  products. 

17.  Wool  and  wool  products. 

18.  Silk  and  silk  products. 

19.  Hides  and  skins  and  their  products. 

20.  Hatters'  fur  and  fur  felt  hats. 

21 .  Hair,  bristles,  and  feathers. 

22.  Buttbns. 

III.  Rubber,  Paper,  and  Fibers 
Group. 

23.  Rubber  and  rubber  products. 

24.  Paper. 

25.  Fibers  and  fiber  products. 

IV.  Metals  Group. 


26.  Iron,  steel,  and  their  products. 

27.  Ferroalloys,     nonferroue    and 

metals, 


rare 


V.  Fuels  Group. 

28.  Coal  and  coke. 

29.  Petroleum  and  its  products.  ^ 

30.  Matches. 

VI.  Building  Materiaui  Gboup.  - 

31.  Clay  products. 

32.  Sand  and  gravel. 

33.  Quarry  products. 

34.  Cement. 

35.  Glass. 

36.  Lumber. 

37.  Paints  and  vamishes. 

VII.  Chemicals  GRour. 

38.  Mineral  acids. 

39.  Heavy  chemicals. 

40.  Miscellaneous  inorganic  chemicals. 

41.  Fertilizers. 

42.  Soaps  and  glycerin. 

43.  Essential   oils,    flavoring,    and   pe^ 

fumery  materials. 

44.  Wood  distillation  products  and  naval 

stores. 

45.  Natural  dyestuffs  and  tanning  chemi- 

cals. 

46.  Coal-tar  crudes,   intermediates,  and 

dves. 

47.  Drugs  and  pharmaceuticals. 

48.  Proprietary  preparations. 

49.  Explosives. 

50.  Miscellaneous  organic  cheiikic«bl8. 
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The  price  series  were,  so  to  speak,  laid  upon  a  table  and  separated 
into  those  which  some  time  came  under  price  control  and  those 
which  did  not.  The  field  of  prices  formally  or  informally  controlled 
by  the  Government  is  infinitely  wider  and  more  indefinite  than  that 
covering  simply  the  prices  fixed.  But  an  adequte  measurement, 
covering  all  price  regulations  undertaken  by  the  Government,  requires 
that  the  broader  interpretation  of  control  be  chosen.  There  was 
involved,  therefore,  considerable  arbitrary  judgment  in  determining 
whether  certain  prices  were  controlled.  The  use  of  the  word  control 
at  any  rate  is  consistent  throughout  this  inquiry  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  few  exceptions  which  may  be  taken  to,  the  division 
made  would  materially  affect  the  result.  Th^  1,366  commodities 
were,  as  indicated,  then  separated  into  573  controlled  and  793  imcon- 
trolled  conunodities. 

(1)  TABLES  OF   INDEX   NUMBERS  OF   PRICES  OF   CONTROLLED    AND 

UNCONTROLLED  COMMODITIES. 

These  573  series  of  controlled  wholesale  prices  and  the  793  series 
of  those  uncontrolled,  after  classification  imder  their  proper  groups 
and  subclasses^  were  weighted  by  multiplying  each  individual  series 
by  the  quantity  of  its  1917  production  plus  imports.  That  operation, 
designed  to  assign  each  commodity  an  influence  upon  the  final  index 
in  proportion  to  its  importance,  gave  12  monthly,  4  quarterly  and  1 
yearly  aggregate  for  each  of  the  1,366  series  for  each  of  the  6  years. 
These  aggr^ates  were  then  turned  into  relatives  by  allowing  the 
ayerage  prewar  aggregate  (July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914,)  to  equal 
100.  There  was  thus  made  an  index  number  for  controlled  and 
another  for  uncontrolled  prices  upon  a  prewar  base.  The  slight  dis- 
crepancy between  the  Price  Section  '*  all  conunodities*'  index  number 
listed  here  as  "all,''  and  the  controlled  and  imcontroUed  indexes 
occurs  because  class  weights  were  not  used  in  making  the  latter.' 

It  is  of  especial  significance  that  the  573  series  of  the  "  all  commod- 
ities" index,  which  the  Government  finally  put  imder  control,  had 
risen  much  higher  when  control  began  than  the  remaining  793  uncon- 
trolled series.  Indeed,  just  before  the  Government  began  control  of 
them  the  index  of  these  so*called  controlled  series  reached  209,  while 
the  index  for  the  uncontrolled  series  during  the  same  month  was 
only  160.  But  immediately  after  the  beginning  of  control  the  index 
for  the  controlled  series  began  to  drop  until  by  June,  1918,  it  was 
down  to  189.  The  index  of  the  uncontrolled  series,  on  the  other  hand, 
contmued  steadily  upward  until  October,  1918,  when  it  reached  201. 
The  controlled  series  likewise  rose  after  Jime  but  never  again  reached 
the  higher  point  to  which  they  had  climbed  before  control  began. 

1 0&  the  use  of  class  weights,  see  War  Indoatiies  Board  Frlco  Bulletin  No.  l,  "  Summary/'  bj  Wes- 
l^aMitclieU. 
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The  food  prices  that  came  finally  under  control  during  the  war 
had  risen  to  194  when  price  control  really  set  in,  while  the  uncontrolled 
lot  during  that  month  had  risen  only  to  150.  The  controlled  fodd 
prices,  which  reached  a  peak  of  200  in  November,  1917,  began 
dropping  as  control  was  extended  until  they  were  as  low  as  179  in 
June,  1918.  They  then  started  upward  again  during  the  latter  half 
of  1918.  The  imcontrolled  food  prices,  while  at  a  lower  level  when 
food  control  set  in,  continued  rising  during  the  whole  time  that  the 
controlled  food  prices  were  falling.  Control  within  the  clothing  group 
began  relatively  late  and  the  behavior  of  the  controlled  and  uncon- 
trolled indexes  is  not  greatly  different.  The  effect  of  the  controlled 
wool  prices  upon  their  uncontrolled  manufactures,  and  that  of  con- 
trolled cotton  manufactures  upon  their  raw  material  are  studies,  of 
course,  which  can  be  made  only  by  use  of  the  class  indexes  for  wool 
and  cotton.  The  effect  of  control  within  the  rubber,  paper,  and  fiber 
group  does  not  show  in  the  controlled  index  imtil  during  the  latter 
half  of  1918.  There  are  few  groups  in  which  the  effect  of  control  upon 
market  prices  shows  so  immediately  and  clearly  as  in  metals.  The 
index  of  metals  which  the  Grovemment  finally  controlled  reached  an 
extraordinary  peak  of  350  in  July,  1917,  when  talk  of  r^ulation 
began.  The  other  metals,  which  never  did  come  under  control,  had 
risen  only  to  205  in  that  month.  Metal  prices  started  downward 
before  actual  Government  r^ulation  began,  and  were  brought  by 
regulation  down  to  212  by  November,  1917.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  index  of  controlled  metals  was  held  within  a  few  points  of  that 
stable  level  throughout  the  war.  The  rise  within  the  controlled  fueb, 
following  Government  regulation  of  coal,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
coal  control  did  not  hold  prices  down.  The  rise,  however,  is  explained 
in  a  large  way  by  increases  which  were  from  time  to  time  allowed  by 
the  Fuel  Administration.  It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  effects  of 
control  within  the  building  materials  group  because  of  the  somewhat 
similar  behavior  of  the  controlled  and  tmcontroUed  groups,  and  the 
fact  that  building  materials  prices  were  so  largely  influenced  by  war 
buying.  The  controlled  series  within  the  chemical  group  began  a 
decline  in  April,  1918,  which  continued  throughout  the  year.  They  had 
fallen  from  224  in  April  to  174  by  December.  The  uncontrolled  series 
during  the  same  months  rose  gradually. 
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HISTORY  OF  PRICES  DURING  THE   WAR. 


PRICE  SECTION  WEIGHTED  INDEX  NUMBER  SEPARATED  FNTO  CONTROLLED  AND 

UNCONTROLLED  PRICES,  1913-1915. 

[Base  average  prloefl  July,  1913,  to  Juno,  1914*100.] 


1913— Months— 

January... 
February. . 

March 

AnrtI 

May 

June 

July 

AUf[U8t.... 

September 
October... 
KovembM*. 
December. 

Quarters— 

First 

Second 

TWrd 

Fourth..., 

year 

1914— Months- 
January... 
February. . 

ManOi 

April 

bSv 

Juaie 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November. 
December. 

Quartern* 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 

1915— Months- 
January  . . . 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October. . . 
November. 
December. 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth.... 

Year 


All  commodities. 


Food  group. 


Clothing  group. 


Con- 
trolled. 

(573) 


98 
97 
98 
99 
98 
98 

98 
102 
103 
102 
102 
101 


97 

98 

101 

102 

100 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
98 

98 

104 

105 

101 

99 

99 


99 

96 

102 

100 

100 


101 
102 
101 
101 
101 
100 

103 
103 
101 
101 
103 
107 


101 
101 
102 
104 

102 


Uncon- 
trolled. 

(793) 


All. 
(1,886) 


Con- 
trolled. 

(214) 


Uncon- 
trolled. 

(M) 


103 

103 

92 

103 

102 

91 

103 

102 

92 

102 

101 

95 

101 

100 

94 

101 

100 

95 

101 

100 

95 

101 

101 

100 

102 

102 

103 

102 

102 

102 

102 

102 

108 

100 

101 

101 

103 

102 

92 

101 

100 

94 

101 

101 

100 

101 

102 

102 

102 

101 

97 

99 

100 

99 

99 

100 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

98 

99 

98 

97 

100 

99 

97 

99 

98 

97 

99 

98 

101 

107 

96 

101 

108 

95 

99 

104 

94 

98 

102 

94 

98 

102 

99 

100 

99 

99 

97 

99 

97 

100 

106 

94 

98 

108 

97 

99 

101 

97 

100 

105 

97 

100 

105 

98 

100 

105 

90 

100 

104 

101 

100 

104 

102 

100 

102 

108 

102 

105 

102 

102 

103 

108 

102 

g8 

106 

104 

97 

100 

107 

99 

111 

HI 

101 

97 

100 

105 

101 

100 

103 

108 

102 

102 

109 

107 

99 

102 

102 

102 

100 
100 
100 
99 
99 
100 

99 
99 
101 
101 
101 
101 


100 

99 

100 

101 

100 


100 
99 
99 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
101 
101 
101 


99 
100 
100 
101 

100 


101 
101 
102 
102 
102 
102 

102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 


101 
102 
102 
102 

102 


AU. 
(W8) 


96 
00 
97 
97 
95 
96 

96 
100 
103 
103 
103 
103 


97 

96 

99 

103 

99 


101 

101 

100 

98 

96 

97 


106 
lOT 
104 
103 
104 


101 

96 

108 

104 

101 


105 
106 
106 
103 
103 
100 

103 
101 
99 
99 
103 
103 


105 
103 
101 
101 

103 


Con- 
trolled. 

(140) 


103 
106 
102 
101 
100 
99 

99 
10f« 
100 
103 
103 
101 


103 
100 
100 
101 

101 


90 
100 
100 

90 
100 
100 

100 
99 
98 
96 
93 
94 


99 

100 

90 

94 

98 


95 
97 
98 
97 
99 
99 

101 
108 
106 
108 
111 
113 


96 

98 

108 

111 

103 


Uncon- 
trolled. 

(289) 


101 
101 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

loa 

101 
100 


101 
100 
100 
101 

100 


99 
99 

100 
99 
99 

100 

100 
100 
94 
93 
90 
91 


99 

100 

98 

91 

07 


92 
94 
95 
96 
97 
97 

97 

97 

98 

103 

106 

107 


94 

97 

97 

105 


AIL 
(409) 


GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  OVER  PRICES. 
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PBICB  SECTION  WEIGHTED  INDEX  NUMBER  SEPARATED  INTO  CONTROLLED  AND 

UNCONTROLLED  PRICES,  1910-1918. 

[Base  average  prices  July,  1913,  to  Jane,  1914—100.] 


mfr-lfootha— 
January. 
FiBbraary 
March... 
April.... 

May 

Jane..... 


All  commodities. 


Con- 
UoUed. 


Unoon- 
troUed. 


(573)    .    (798) 


July 

Anitust 

September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 


Qiartere— 

nm.... 

Seoond.. 
Third.... 
Fourth.. 


mr-Manths— 
January., 
February. 
March... 

Amil 

May 

June 


July 

August 

September. 
October. . . 
November. 
December. 


(Quarters- 
First 

Second.. 
Third.... 
Foorth.. 


Y. 


ni»-Month&— 
January.. 
Flebruary. 
March.... 
Ajica 

June 


July 

August 

September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 


Quarters— 
First.... 
Second.. 
Third-... 
Fourth.. 


Year. 


All. 


(1,366) 


113 

116 

115 

119 

117 

121 

120 

123 

121 

123 

IX 

124 

131 

124 

125 

134 

127 

125 

134 

127 

148 

131 

146 

135 

115 
118 
121 
123 
128 
122 

123 
125 
127 
133 
141 
144 


115 

119 

118 

120 

128 

123 

124 

124 

125 

141 

131 

130 

135 

134 

126 

151 

140 

148 

155 

143 

151 

164 

143 

156 

183 

146 

170 

192 

149 

178 

201 

152 

183 

200 

160 

189 

i204 

163 

187 

205 

163 

186 

196 

167 

183 

200 

172 

183 

193 

174 

182 

157 

141 

153 

194 

149 

177 

206 

162 

187 

196 

171 

182 

188 

■ 

15G 

175 

195 

178 

185 

196 

180 

187 

197 

182 

188 

196 

187 

191 

192 

189 

190 

189 

191 

189 

195 

194 

198 

199 

195 

196 

204 

199 

201 

201 

201 

201 

20O 

200 

201 

204 

197 

203 

197 

180 

187 

192 

189 

190 

199 

196 

197 

201 

199 

202 

197 

191 

19t 

Food  group. 


Clothing  group. 


Con- 
trolled. 

(214) 


106 
106 
106 
100 
110 
110 

112 
116 
119 
127 
183 
133 


106 
110 
116 
131 

116 


136 
140 
150 

m 

183 
182 

189 
U86 
193 
194 
200 
191 


142 
179 
190 
193 

176 


198 
196 
194 
189 
182 
179 

186 
192 
199 
194 
193 
201 


194 
183 
193 
196 

192 


Uncon- 
troUed. 

(54) 


103 
108 
108 
104 
104 
104 

104 
104 
104 
104 
105 
105 


108 
104 
104 
106 

104 


110 
110 
110 
111 
113 
115 

123 
127 
130 
150 
156 
156 


110 
113 
127 
154 

136 


165 
165 
166 
170 
172 
180 

180 
180 
181 
182 
188 
180 


165 
174 
180 
186 

170 


All. 


(288) 


i   Con- 
trolled. 

(140) 


105 
106 
106 
109 
109 
109 

111 
115 
118 
125 
130 
120 


106 
109 
115 
128 

115 


133 
136 
142 
187 
166 
164 

167 
168 
173 
177 
182 
178 


137 
162 
169 
178 

162 


182 
184 
182 
180 
177 
175 

183 
187 
194 
195 
194 
202 


183 
177 
188 
197 

186 


114 
117 
119 
121 
124 
126 


117 
134 
130 
157 

133 


170 
160 
173 
177 
181 
189 

195 
195 
197 
301 
304 
307 


170 
183 
196 
204 

188 


214 
216 
222 
236 
1240 
244 

247 
249 
241 
242 
241 
238 


217 
240 
245 
240 

236 


Uncon- 
trolled. 

(289) 


111 
113 
116 
117 
118 
120 


127 

123 

131 

126 

138 

128 

143 

131 

150 

139 

171 

145 

113 
118 
125 
139 

134 


151 
153 
153 
158 
162 
168 

181 
186 
185 
186 
195 
198 


152 
163 
184 
193 

173 


205 
207 
210 
216 
214 
215 

221 
231 
230 
231 
227 
223 


207 
215 
224 
227 

218 


All. 
(409) 


110 
113 
115 
116 
118 
120 

122 
125 
129 
135 
146 
154 


112 
118 
125 
145 

125 


155 
156 
157 
163 
167 
174 

187 
180 
180 
191 
199 
203 


156 
168 
188 
198 

177 


209 
212 
218 
228 
226 
228 

233 
234 
237 

238 

2W 

230 


213 
227 
235 
234 

227 


>  Price  control  began  during  month. 
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HISTORY  OF  PRICES  DURING  THE  WAR. 


PRICE  SECTION  V.'EIGHTED  INDEX  NUMBER  SEPARATED  INTO  CONTROLLED  AND 

tTNCONTROLLED  PRICES,  1913-1915. 

[Base:  Avenge  prices,  July,  1013,  to  June,  1914—100.] 


Rubber,  paper,  and 
fiber  ^oup. 


Con- 
trolled. 

(21) 


1913— Months- 
January  . . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


July 

August 

September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 


Quarters— 

FiiBt 

Second.. 
Third.... 
Fourth.. 


Year. 


1914— Months- 
January., 
February 
March..., 
April.... 

May 

June 


July 

August 

September. 
October . . . 
November. 
December . 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth.... 


Year. 


1015— Months- 
January.. 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


July 

August 

Septeml)er. 
October . . . 
November. 
December . 


Quarters- 
First.... 
Second.. 
Third.... 
Fourth.. 


Year. 


Uncon- 
trolled. 

(08) 


AIL 
(110) 


144 

108 

114 

140 

108 

113 

133 

108 

112 

125 

103 

107 

lis 

103 

105 

115 

103 

105 

100 

103 

1(M 

108 

103 

104 

105 

103 

103 

97 

103 

102 

97 

103 

101 

97 

00 

00 

130 

108 

118 

110 

103 

106 

107 

103 

103 

07 

102 

101 

116 

104 

106 

06 

08 

08 

08 

08 

08 

98 

97 

08 

101 

98 

99 

100 

98 

98 

93 

97 

97 

93 

97 

96 

110 

98 

101 

105 

98 

100 

97 

97 

98 

90 

97 

98 

HI 

97 

100 

98 

98 

98 

98 

98 

98 

103 

97 

90 

102 

97 

99 

100 

97 

98 

HI 

97 

100 

06 

85 

90 

08 

85 

90 

97 

85 

90 

95 

85 

00 

98 

86 

90 

99 

86 

01 

97 

86 

00 

95 

85 

80 

06 

86 

00 

104 

86 

92 

117 

87 

05 

102 

80 

03 

07 

85 

00 

07 

106 

86 
86 

90 
93 

100 

87  1 

91 


Con- 
trolled. 

(49) 


120 
118 
•  117 
115 
114 
111 

HI 
110 
108 
105 
00 
06 


118 
113 
110 
100 

110 


05 
08 
97 
96 
94 
92 

92 
93 
04 
91 
89 
89 


97 
04 
03 
00 

03 


00 
01 
02 
04 
06 
00 

102 
105 
110 
113 
110 
132 


91 

96 

106 

121 

104 


»tals  group. 

Fuels  group. 

Uncon- 

AIL 

Con- 

Unoon- »,| 

trolled.  -^"■ 

1 

trolled. 

trolled. 

(67) 

(116) 

(32) 

(31)  ,  (fiS) 

1 

118 

120 

100 

104 

102 

113 

118 

00 

106 

101 

HI 

Hd 

90 

106 

101 

110 

114 

08 

107 

101 

100 

113 

08 

106 

101 

108 

111 

08 

106 

101 

105 

110 

00 

105 

101 

105 

UO 

101 

103 

102 

107 

106 

102 

104 

UB 

106 

105 

102 

103 

102 

103 

100 

102 

102 

103 

100 

06 

102 

00 

101 

114 

118 

09 

105 

loa 

100 

113 

98 

106 

101 

106 

100 

101 

104 

101 

103 

100 

102 

101 

101 

108 

110 

100 

104 

101 

00 

06 

102 

100 

101 

08 

08 

102 

90 

lot 

06 

07 

101 

00 

in 

05 

06 

09 

07 

« 

04 

02 

04 

05 

9i 

02 

93 

03 

03 

91 

00 

91 

03 

89 

» 

100 

94 

93 

87 

9i 

92 

03 

01 

85 

« 

87 

01 

89 

84 

9 

87 

80 

80 

83 

»i 

90 

80 

SO 

83 

9 

98 

07 

102 

100 

lU. 

93 

04 

95 

95 

a 

94 

03 

93 

87 

9 

88 

80 

80 

83 

9 

93 

.  93 

05 

91 

0 

95 

01 

80 

82 

9 

108 

03 

89 

80 

8 

110 

05 

86 

78 

8 

124 

08 

84 

77 

8 

145 

101 

84 

77 

8 

164 

106 

84 

77 

8 

172 

110 

83 

76 

8 

147 

HO 

85 

n 

S 

147 

114 

01 

70 

9 

145 

116 

02 

87 

9 

159 

124 

03 

05 

0 

163 

136 

08 

108 

10 

108 

03 

88 

80 

8 

145 

102 

84 

77 

8 

155 

111 

86 

78 

8 

156 

125 

04 

05 

9 

141 

108 

88 

83 

8 

1 

1 
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PRICE  SECTION  WEIGHTED  INDEX  NUMBER  SEPARATED  INTO  CONTROLLED  AND 

UNCONTROLLED  PRICES,  1916-1918. 

[Base:  Average  prices,  July,  1913,  to  June.  1914—100.] 


191&-M(mthfl— 
January . . 
February. 
March . .'. . 

April 

May 

June 


Rubber,  paper,  and 
fiber  group. 


Con- 
trolled. 

(21) 


July 

August 

Septemlx^r. 
October... 
November. 
December. 


Quarters— 
FIret.... 
Second.. 
Third.... 
Fourth.. 


Year. 


1917-Months— 
January., 
February, 
March... 
April...., 

May 

June , 


July 

.^ugast 

September. 
October . . . 
Novernhjor. 
December. 


Quarters- 
First 

Second.. 
Third.... 
Fourth.. 


ISU-MoDtlw— 
January.. 
February. 
March...-. 

April 

May 

June 


July 

August 

Sei^mber. 
October... 
November. 
December. 


Quarters— 
Firet.... 
Seecmd.. 
Third,... 
Fourth.. 


Year. 


Unoon- 
troUed 

(98) 


132 
122 
130 
124 
114 
106 

101 
102 
102 
106 
111 
125 


128 
114 
102 
114 

114 


133 
139 
144 
142 
1.50 
147 

140 
140 
142 
139 
138 
138 


138 
146 


I 


93 

96 

99 

103 

105 

106 

107 
109 
111 
113 
116 
119 


96 
104 
100 
116 

107 


127 
129 
130 
135 
136 
136 

135 
135 
142 
142 
141 
140 


139 


141 

M.V\f 

137 

138 

141 

141 

136 

147 

142 

140 

144 

U44 

144 

149 

150 

156 

157 

155 

160 

156 

159 

155 

160 

153 

161 

146 

161 

143 

161 

139 

160 

143 

143 

153 

156 

155 

160 

143 

161 

149 

155 

AU. 
(119) 


103 
104 
109 
112 
112 
111 

112 
114 
117 
120 
123 
129 


106 
112 
114 
124 

114 


138 
141 
143 
146 
148 
147 

144 
143 
149 
147 

146 
145 


141 
147 
145 
146 

145 


148 
148 
150 
155 
162 
165 

164 
166 
166 
165 
163 
162 


149 
161 
165 
163 

160 


Metals  group. 


Con- 
trolled. 

(49) 


141 
148 
164 
168 
166 
165 

165 
160 
172 
177 
202 
220 


150 
167 
169 
199 

171 


230 
237 

251 
267 
285 
330 

350 
328 
1295 
234 
212 
211 


239 
296 
325 
219 

270 


212 
212 
212 
211 
212 
212 

214 
215 
215 
217 
217 
212 


212 
212 
215 
216 

213 


Uncon- 
trolled. 

(67) 


186 
203 
201 
212 
209 
197 

185 
181 
181 
187 
196 
202 


197 
206 
182 
195 

195 


199 
205 
210 
205 
206 
205 

205 
198 
192 
188 
190 
186 


205 
206 
199 
188 

199 


181 
179 
183 
181 
189 
190 

197 
207 
206 
205 
201 
200 


181 
187 
203 
202 

193 


AIL 
(116) 


147 
154 
168 
174 
171 


167 
170 
172 
176 
202 
218 


155 
171 
171 
199 

174 


226 
234 
247 
260 
276 
315 

333 
313 
283 
228 
209 
208 


235 

286 
310 
215 

262 


208 
209 
209 
208 
209 
210 

212 
214 
214 
216 
216 
211 


209 
209 
213 
214 

211 


Fuels  group. 


Con- 
trolled. 

(32) 


105 
106 
109 
114 
114 
114 

m 

107 
105 
109 
119 
123 


107 
114 
108 
117 

HI 


131 
136 
134 
173 
182 
184 

178 
178 
176 
176 
179 
180 


134 
180 
177 
178 

167 


182 
182 
184 
215 
219 
215 

215 
216 
218 
218 
224 
224 


182 
216 
216 
222 

200 


Uncon- 
trolled. 

(81) 


111 
115 
120 
120 
123 
123 

123 
123 
118 
117 
119 
119 


115 
123 
121 

118 

119 


127 
133 
134 
135 
137 
137 

140 
140 
142 
142 
144 
148 


131 
136 
140 
145 

138 


155 
157 
159 
161 
167 
169 

168 
168 
160 
160 
166 
166 


157 
166 
168 
167 

164 


AIL 
(63) 


106 
107 
109 
112 
113 
113 

113 
110 
109 
111 
120 
122 


107 
113 
111 
118 

112 


129 
133 
131 
163 
172 
173 

168 


165 
164 
167 
170 


131 
170 
167 
167 

1J8 


173 
174 
175 
200 
204 
202 

201 
202 
204 
204 
207 
207 


174 
202 
202 

207 

196 


^  Price  control  began  during  month. 
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HISTORY  OF  PRICES  DURING  THE  WAR. 


PRICE  SECTION  WEIOHTRD  INDEX  NUMBER  SEPARATED  INTO  CONTROLLED  AND 

UNCONTROLLED  PRICES,  1013-19U. 

[Baao:  Average  prices  July,  1913,  to  June,  1914^100.] 


1913— 
Months — 
January.. 
February. 
March.... 

April 

May 

June 


July 

August 

September, 
October... 
November . 
December.. 


Quarters- 
First... 
Second. 
Third.. 
Fourth. 


Year. 


1914- 
Months- 
January.. 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

Jtme 


July 

AugUKt 

September. 
October..., 
November. 
December. , 


Quarters- 
First 

Second... 
Third.... 
Fourth... 


Year. 


1915— 
Months- 
January.. 
February. 
March.... 

Aorfl 

May 

Juno 


July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December., 


Quarters- 
First 

Second. . . 
Third.... 
Fourth... 


Building  materiaL^i  group. 


Con* 
troUed. 

(42) 


Year. 


106 
106 
109 
110 
110 
110 

104 
104 
104 
100 
99 
99 


106 

110 

104 

99 

106 


08 
98 
99 
98 
08 
98 

97 
97 
98 
93 
92 
91 


98 
98 
97 
92 

96 


90 
91 
91 
91 
92 
92 

93 

93 

93 

104 

106 

106 


91 

92 

93 

105 

95 


Uncon- 
troUed. 

(107) 


100 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 

101 
101 
102 
101 
100 
100 


101 
101 
101 
100 

101 


100 

100 

100 

99 

99 

90 

99 
99 
09 
9R 
96 
97 


100 
99 
99 
96 

99 


96 
96 
96 
96 
96 
97 

100 
99 
99 
101 
100 
101 


96 

96 

100 

101 

96 


All. 

(149) 


104 
104 
105 
105 
105 
105 

102 
102 
103 
100 
100 
100 


104 
105 
103 
100 

103 


09 
99 
99 
99 
98 
98 

96 
98 
98 
96 
95 
94 


99 
96 
98 
95 

96 


83 
03 
93 
93 
94 
94 

96 

95 

95 

101 

101 

102 


94 

95 

102 

96 


Chemicals  group. 


Coo- 
trolled. 

(75) 


102 
102 
103 
103 
103 
102 

102 
102 
101 
100 
100 
100 


102 
103 
102 
100 

102 


09 
99 

99 
99 
99 

96 

98 
99 

101 
99 
96 
98 


99 
99 
99 
98 

99 


99 

99 

107 

106 

106 

125 
129 
141 
152 
163 
173 


96 
107 
182 
163 

13S 


T'n«m- 
tr(^ed. 

(167) 


103 
103 
103 
102 
102 
103 

103 
101 
102 
100 
101 
101 


103 
102 
102 
100 

100 


09 

99 
100 
99 
96 
99 

96 
99 
107 
106 
111 
109 


90 

90 

101 

109 

102 


135 
141 
142 
147 
144 
154 

158 
158 
163 
166 
171 
174 


139 
148 
159 
170 

154 


.\11. 
(343) 
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PKICE  SECTION  WEIGHTED  INDEX  NUMBER  SEPARATED  INTO  CONTROLLED  AND 

UNCONTROLLED  PRICES,  191ft-101& 

[Base:  Average  prices  July,  1913,  to  June,  ]n4«100.1 


Janutrgr.. 
Fefarotfy. 
ilanh. 
Ai 


Building  materials  group. 


Con- 
troUed. 

(42) 


iS^: 


June. 


July 

August 

September. 
Of^ber.... 
November . 
December. . 


Quarters— 

First 

Second... 
ThW.... 
Fourth... 


Year. 


IfilT-^Months— 
January. . 
February, 
Maroh.... 

April 

May 

June 


July 

AugU5t 

Septembrr . 
October... 
November . 
Deoonber., 


Quarters- 
First 

Second. . . 
Third.... 
Fourth... 


Year. 


IftlS-Months— 
January. . 
February, 
March.... 

fc::: 

June 


July , 

August 

September. 
October..., 
November . 
December.. 


First. 
Second.  • . , 

Third 

Foiirth..., 


Tear. 


113 
114 
115 
113 
114 
114 

111 
111 
111 
119 
190 
121 


114 
114 
111 
119 

115 


129 
130 
131 
167 
158 
150 

164 
164 
164 
165 
167 
167 


130 
158 
164 
166 

155 


174 
175 
177 
184 
186 
187 

187 
188 
189 
186 
187 
186 


176 
186 
188 
186 

184 


Uncon- 
trolled. 

(107) 


106 
111 
112 
117 
118 
118 

117 
117 
117 
118 
119 
122 


110 
118 
117 
120 

116 


132 
133 
135 
141 
144 
148 

151 
152 
153 
153 
155 
155 


134 
144 
152 
154 

146 


161 
160 
167 
176 
178 
180 

184 
186 
190 
190 
190 
188 


162 

178 
187 
189 

179 


All. 
(149) 


100 
111 
112 
113 
113 
118 

112 
112 
112 
116 
118 
119 


110 
113 
112 
118 

114 


129 
130 
132 
146 
148 
151 

155 
155 
156 
157 
159 
150 


130 
148 
155 
158 

148 


165 
165 
169 
176 
179 
181 

182 
184 
186 
185 
186 
185 


167 
179 
184 
185 

179 


Chemicals  group. 


Con- 
troUed. 

(76) 


196 
216 
218 
216 
200 
197 

177 
164 
160 
163 
163 
167 


210 
206 
167 
164 

187 


166 
167 
172 
179 
190 
192 

196 
203 
217 
217 
213 
221 


169 
188 
206 
217 

195 


207 
223 
224 
224 
212 
207 

192 
193 
196 
193 
192 
174 


218 
215 
194 
186 

208 


UnooD- 
troUed. 

(167) 


177 
181 
181 
176 
171 
170 

163 
156 
153 
152 
152 
149 


179 
ITS 
158 
151 

165 


145 
142 
141 
142 
152 
157 

162 
161 
163 
167 
167 
167 


143 
150 
182 
167 

156 


166 
165 
166 
167 
170 
171 

172 
173 
174 
178 
179 
178 


166 
160 
173 
178 

172 


All. 
(242) 


189 
200 
201 
196 

188 
185 

176 
166 
162 
162 
163 
162 


196 
190 
168 
162 

170 


159 
157 
150 
163 
172 
174 

180 
183 
190 
198 
191 
193 


158 
170 
184 
192 

176 


186 
199 
192 
192 
190 
180 

184 
186 
188 
190 
198 
188 


190 
190 
186 
189 

189 


1  FrlC9  cpntrol  began  during  iqonth. 
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HISTORY  Ol*  PRICES  DURING  THE  WAR. 


PRICE  SECTION  WEIGHTED  INDEX  NUMBER  SEPARATED  INTO  CONTROLLED  ANT) 

UNCONTROLLED  PRICES,  1913-19U. 

[Bsm:  ATcrace  prices  July,  19ia»  to  June,  1914-100.) 


The  food  groap. 


1913— Montbs- 

Jantuiry... 
Februai7.. 

March 

April 

Mfty 

June , 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November. 
December. 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth.... 

ear 

1914— Months- 
January... 
February. . 

March 

Awil 

Jtoy 

June 

July 

August.... 
September 
October... 
November, 
December. 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth.... 

Year 

1916— Months- 
January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June , 

July 

August.... 
September, 
OCTOber... 
November. 
December. 

Qnarters — 

First 

Second . . . . 

Third 

Fourth.... 

Year 


Wheat 

Feed 

and 

and 

wheat 

forage 

prod- 

class. 

ucts 

class. 

All 

All 

con- 

ooo- 

trolled. 

troUod. 

(22) 

(12) 

83 

105 

80 

104 

80 

103 

86 

104 

90 

104 

93 

104 

89 

99 

102 

98 

105 

100 

104 

99 

104 

100 

101 

100 

81 

104 

00 

104 

100 

99 

103 

99 

93 

101 

95 

101 

95 

101 

95 

101 

101 

101 

106 

102 

102 

99 

08 

96 

108 

110 

109 

116 

104 

115 

101 

117 

100 

120 

95 

loi 

103 

101 

106 

107 

102 

118 

101 

107 

106 

135 

109 

146 

no 

150 

111 

148 

110 

148 

109 

127 

113 

128 

108 

121 

95 

111 

88 

115 

92 

114 

95 

124 

109 

143 

110 

141 

106 

120 

92 

118 

104 

130 

Com  and  com  prod- 
ucts class. 


Con- 
trolled. 

(8) 


70 
72 
75 
83 
84 
90 

91 

108 
110 
103 
105 
100 


73 

85 

105 

103 

91 


92 
91 
95 
99 
102 
104 

104 
118 
116 
107 
100 
94 


93 
102 
114 
101 

102 


104 
108 
105 
110 
110 
106 

114 

118 

111 

93 

93 

97 

106 

109 

114 

94 

106 


Un- 

con- 

titdlod. 

(3) 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

99 
99 

100 
100 
100 
100 


99 
99 
99 

100 

99 


99 

99 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
102 
102 
103 


99 
100 
100 
102 

100 


102 
101 
101 
101 
102 
103 

108 
103 
103 
103 
103 
104 

101 
102 
103 
103 

102 


All. 


79 
80 
82 
87 
89 
93 

93 
106 
107 
103 
104 
100 


81 

89 

103 

103 

94 


94 
94 
97 
99 
103 
108 

103 
113 
111 
106 
100 
97 


95 
103 
110 
101 

103 


103 
106 
104 
107 
108 
106 

111 

114 

109 

96 

96 

99 

104 

107 

110 

97 

105 


Oats,  rice,  buck- 
wheat, and  their 
products  dass. 


Con- 

Un- 

trolled. 

oon- 
troikd. 

(9) 

(1) 

93 

100 

93 

100 

98 

100 

94 

100 

96 

100 

97 

100 

108 

100 

105 

100 

101 

100 

105 

100 

108 

100 

100 

100 

93 

100 

96 

100 

103 

100 

103 

100 

98 

100 

97 

100 

97 

100 

97 

100 

96 

100 

97 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

110 

100 

116 

100 

108 
103 

ilS! 

109 

100 

97 

100 

97 

100 

108 

100 

106 

100 

103 

100 

113 

100 

120 

100 

122 

101 

121 

101 

119 

101 

115 

101 

116 

101 

106 

101 

99 

101 

99 

101 

101 

101 

102 

101 

118 

101 

118 

101 

106 

101 

101 

101 

111 

101 

All. 

(10) 


93 

93 
93 
95 

96 
97 

108 
105 
101 
104 
108 
100 


93 

96 

103 

103 

96 


97 
97 
97 
96 
97 
100 

99 
110 
116 
108 
103 
106 


97 

97 

106 

106 

103 


113 
120 
123 
121 
119 
115 

115 
106 
99 
99 
101 
103 

lis 

118 
107 
101 

111 


R«*5y,  h«p,  ni^ 

andT  thefr  prod- 
ucts dass. 


Con- 
troOed. 

(4) 


100 
08 
95 
96 
99 
98 

04 
104 
114 
107 
108 

99 


96 

97 

105 

103 

101 


101 


95 
96 

89 
105 

in 

115 
123 
134 


06 

95 

105 

130 

105 


138 
150 
141 
139 
141 
136 

135 
129 
106 
109 
115 
121 

143 
138 
123 
115 

129 


Un- 

eon- 

tivUed. 

(4) 


98 
98 
90 

90 
99 

100 

100 
100 
100 
101 
101 
100 


99 

100 
101 

100 


99 

99 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
101 
100 
100 
100 


99 
100 
100 
100 


AH. 

(8) 


I 


100 
100 
101 
102 
108 
108 

103 
104 
103 
'  104 
108 
103 

101 
108 
101 
108 

102 


68 

97 
16 


98 
10 

in 

108 
KB 

un 


98 

« 

10 

KB 

100 


100 
91 
98 
98 
98 
98 

98 
109 
UB 
108 
108 
109 


99 

m 

107 


100  I     MS 


lU 
111 
116 
115 
117 
114 

Vi 

m 

101 
108 
108 

uo 

118 
U8 

m 

197 
113 
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FBICB  SECTION  WEIGHTED  INDEX  NUMBER  SEPARATED  INTO  CONTROLLED    AND 

UNCONTROLLED  PRICES,  1910-1918. 

IBase:  Avtng^  prion  July,  191S  to  June,  1914-100.) 


m^lfoDths— 
Jvanarj... 
February.. 

March 

Anril 

May 

June 

July 

August.... 
September 
October... 
November, 
December. 

Quarters — 

First 

Second  — 

Third 

Fourth  — 

Y«ar 

»17-Month»— 

January... 
Februtfy.. 

March 

A  pril 

May 

June 

July 

August.... 
September 
October... 
November, 
December. 

Qaart««— 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 

Wl^Months— 

January... 
Februso^.. 

March 

AjmpU 

May 

June 

July 

August  — 
September, 
October... 
November. 
December. 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 


The  food  group. 


Feed 

and 

forage 


AU 
con- 
trolled. 

(22) 


Whrat 
and 

wheat 

prod- 
ucts 

class. 


All 
con- 
trolled. 

(12) 


106 
104 
100 
104 
106 
106 

103 
106 
110 
117 
126 
126 


103 
106 
108 
125 

111 


131 
134 
145 
170 
191 
193 

218 
197 
214  I 
212  I 
1239  ' 
207 

137 
184 
210 
214 

184 

207 
230 
220 
190 
175 
170 

175 
187 
200 
184 
185 
189 

216 
178 
188 
186 

192 


Com  and  com  prod- 
ucts claas. 


Con- 
trolled. 

(6) 


Un- 

oon- 

troOed, 

(3) 


128 
126 
117 
122 
120 
113 

120 
143 
U2 
167 

m 

168 


123 
119 
188 

171 

138 


178 
174 
189 
221 
267 
248  I 

230  , 
1232 

215  ■ 
211 
209 
203 

I 

181  ' 

247  ' 

22B  I 

208  I 

216  I 

i 
202 
205 
202 
209 
206 
207, 

215  i 
213  ; 

212  > 
211  ; 
211 
214 

203  , 
208  , 

213  1 


212 
200 


110 
108 
106 
111 
110 
106 

117 
125 
126 
140 
144 
134 


108 
109 
123 
140 

123 


145 
147 
165 
218 
241 
252 

Bn 
302 
301 
293 
1268 
247 

153 
236 
301 
267 

240 

243 
247 
232 
233 
219 
223 

236 
242 
227 
195 
190 
211 

240 
225 
236 
198 

224 


104 
104 
105 
105 
105 
105 

105 
105 
105 
105 
105 
105 


104 
105 
105 
105 

105 


114 
113 
113 
115 
119 
119 


131 
136  ! 
139 
172 
175 
173  I 

I 
113  , 
117 
135 
173 

135 

181 
181 
181 
184 
185 
191 

185 
182 
183 
183 
194 
194 

181 
187 
183 
190 

186 


All. 


(9) 


106 
107 
105 
109 
108 
106 

114 
119 
120 
130 
133 
126 


106 
108 
118 
130 

119 


136 
137 
150 
188 
205 
214 

250 
254 
254 
258 
241 
226 

141 
202 
253 
240 

209 

225 
228 
217 
219 
209 
214 

221 
225 
214 
192 
191 
206 

223 
214 
221 
196 

213 


Oats,  rice,  buck- 
wheat, and  their 
jHnoducts  class. 


Con- 
trolled. 

(9) 


104 
104 
104 
129 
139 
139 

140 
142 
144 

155 
163 
163 


104 
136 
142 
160 

135 


117 
116 
123 
157 
174 
174 

179 
174 
173 
180 
1180 
187 

119 
169 
175 
183 

161 

192 
197 
209 
214 
207 
206 

210 
197 
191 
197 
194 
195 

200 
209 
199 
196 

200 


Un- 

oon- 

troUed. 

(1) 


101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 

101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 


101 
101 
101 
101 

101 


101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 

101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 

101 
101 
101 
101 

101 

101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 

101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 

101 
101 
101 
101 

101 


An. 

(10) 


104 
104 
104 
128 
150 
159 

159 
141 
144 
155 
162 
162 


104 
135 
141 
159 

135 


117 
116 
123 
156 
173 
173 

178 
173 
171 
179 
178 
186 

119 
168 
174 
181 

161 

190 
195 
207 
212 
206 
205 

208 
196 
189 
196 
192 
194 

198 
207 
197 
195 

199 


Barley,  h 
and  the: 
uctaohus 


Con- 
Urolled. 

(4) 


Un- 

con- 

Mfed. 

(*) 


133 
133 
125 
129 
131 
131 

130 
157 
176 
183 
200 
194 


130 
131 
155 
192 

152 


304 
200 
213 
238 
265 
262 

266 
244 
1235 
235 
228 
253 

206 
254 
248 
240 

237 

260 
306 
358 
327 
283 
228 

217 
217 
210 
202 
200 
199 

310 
278 
214 
200 

251 


108 
104 
105 
106 
106 
106 

106 
106 
106 
106 
100 
105 


104 
105 
106 
106 

105 


105 
104 
104 
104 
104 
105 

109 
110 
112 
124 
133 
134 

104 
104 
110 
130 

112 

154 
154 
158 
158 
160 
171 

175 
176 
177 
178 
178 
179 

154 

163 
176 
178 

168 


ryft 


AH. 
(8) 


113 
114 
113 
114 
115 
115 

115 
134 
131 
133 
140 
137 


113 
115 
133 
137 

123 


141 
130 
143 
153 
163 
163 

166 
ISO 
157 
164 
167 
177 

141 
159 

161 
170 

158 

192 
210 
227 
219 
205 
192 

190 
191 
189 
187 
186 
186 

210 
205 
190 
186 

198 


125Mr— 20 28 


1  Price  contral 


daring  month. 
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HISTORY  OF  PRICES  DURINO  THE  WASL 


PRICE  SBCTION  W£IOHTSD  INDEX  NUMBER  SEPARATED  INTO  CONTR(>U.KD  AN» 

UNCONTROLLED  PRICES,  l»t3^9]4^ 

{BflM:  Av«n«B  priflM  Jnly,  mj»  to  Jmm,  1014-M9.1 


1913-Uonths— 
January.. 
February. 
March.... 

April 

luy 

lane 


The  food  group. 


and  nteted  prod- 
nstacbflL 


Con- 
trolled. 

(tt) 


July 

August 

Sflf>tember..l 

October I 

November. .  i 
December... 
1 
Quarters- 
First I 

Seoond i 

TWrd 

Fonrth 

Year 


1914— Months- 
January.  . 
February. 
March..., 

April 

May 

June 


July 

August 

September . 
Oetotjer.... 
November. 
December.. 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 


Year. 


1915— Months- 
January .  . . 
February . 
March.... 

April 

May 

June 


July 

August 

September. 

October 

November . 
December. . 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Third 

Fonrth 


Year. 


105 

100 

101 

99 

09 

99 

105 
110 
109 
103 
104 
99 


102 

99 

108 

102 

103 


96 
97 
91 
90 
96 
100 

100 
151 
161 
136 
116 
115 


95 

95 

137 

122 

112 


117 
131 
136 
136 
138 
139 

138 

133 
123 
118 
132 
138 

128 
138 
132 
129 

132 


Un- 

eon- 

tmlkd. 

(1) 


103 
103 
103 
108 
108 
107 

107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 


108 
104 
107 
107 

105 


107 
95 
85 
87 
91 
96 


96 
91 
97 
99 

96 


99 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 

95 
90 
99 
99 
99 
99 

96 
95 
97 
99 

97 


AU. 
(10) 


106 
100 

i(n 

90 
90 

90 

106 
110 
109 
106 
104 
9» 


102 

99 

108 

102 

108 


96 
97 
M 
90 
96 
100 


95 

99 

99 

150 

99 

160 

99 

136 

99 

115 

99 

115 

95 

05 

137 

122 

112 


117 
131 
135 
136 
138 
139 

138 
133 
123 
117 
132 
138 

128 
138 
131 
129 

131 


Voae- 

tables 

and 

truck 
class. 


AB 

con- 

tuolled. 

(15) 


C<»n- 
troDed. 

(13) 


84 
88 
86 

86 
84 


102 

104 

108 

07 

98 


85 
86 
98 
90 

02 


98 
100 
101 
102 
104 
104 

113 

115 

104 

03 

83 

81 


100 

103 

111 

85 

100 


84 
86 
86 
88 
91 
91 

89 
92 
84 
81 
89 
91 

86 
90 
88 
87 

88 


Edible  vegeCabto  oOs 

CfaOfi. 


Un- 

ODD- 

troUed. 

(1) 


88 


N 

96 


105 
106 
109 


96 

89 
96 

104 
08 

97 

98 
98 
99 
101 
90 
98 

98 
90 
88 
81 
78 


96 

100 

92 

81 

93 


90 
96 
96 
93 
90 
87 

84 

81 

80 

111 

115 

125 

94 

90 

84 

117 

06 


109 
Ul 
U4 
110 
112 
112 

108 
106 
106 
106 
108 
104 


111 
111 
107 
106 

109 


98 

101 

99 

90 

88 


87 
102 
82 
81 
87 
120 


99 
88 

90 

96 

93 


115 
144 
145 
140 
115 
114 

112 
120 
120 
131 
149 
131 

135 
128 
118 
137 

128 


AB. 

(14) 


Fruits,  nuts,  and  vise 
class. 


Con- 
trolled. 

(10) 


80 
91 
91 
95 
96 
^8 

105 

106 

£02 

96 

99 

98 


90 

96 

105 

08 

97 


98 
08 
99 

100 
90 

96 

98 
90 
88 
81 
79 
84 


98 
99 
92 
81 


90 
90 
97 
94 
90 
87 

84 

82 

80 

112 

115 

125 

95 
91 

85 

in 

97 


Un- 
con- 
trolled. 

(7) 


71 

n 

74 

75 

88 

108 


97 

97 

» 

180 

lOB 


96 

1(8 

80 

MB 

85 

164 

82 

165 

88 

1(B 

90 

108 

72 

07 

88 

lai 

90 

163 

87 

m 

84 

101 

99 

161 

110 

98 

117 

96 

116 

94 

114 

95 

113 

94 

92 

94 

79 

96 

GO 

07 

60 

97 

60 

97 

61 

96 

108 

98 

115 

96 

80 

95 

60 

97 

90 

96 

63 

94 

66 

96 

66 

96 

76 

96 

82 

91 

90 

99 

85 

90 

74 

89 

72 

89 

70 

S2 

67 

84 

68 

87 

65 

95 

82 

96 

77 

89 

69 

94 

73 

90 

QOVSRKBC£NT  GONTiUH^  OVER  PBICBS. 
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PRICE  aXCTION  WEIOHTBD  INDKX  NUHBER  8BPARATBD  INTO  CONTBOLLED  AND 

UNCONTROLLED  PRICES,  lOl^lOlS. 

[Bue:  Avenge  prices,  July,  1913,  to  Jnne,  1914—100.) 


NM^MontlH— 

January 

February . . 

March 

April 

May 

JnzkB 

July 

Angust 

September. 
October.... 
November. 
December.. 

Quarters— 

First 

SoooDd 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 

1117— Months- 
January.... 
February.. 

Match 

April 

Ifey 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October.... 
November. 
December.. 

Quarters— 

Flnt 

Second 

Third 

Foaith..... 

Year 

19»~Months- 

January 

February.. 

ICarch 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October.... 
November. 
December.. 

Quarters- 
First 

Second..... 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 


The  food  group. 


Sugar  and  related  prod- 
nets  claas. 


Con- 
trolled. 

(9) 


134 

99 

140 

91 

155 

«7 

lft7 

«7 

176 

S7 

174 

96 

175 
163 
163 
170 
175 
150 


143 
173 
164 
168 

162 

155 
156 
164 
184 
185 
181 

189 
206 
204 
1201 
200 
192 

150 

184 
200 
198 

185 


Vlk- 

OODr 

troUed. 

a) 


AU. 

(10) 


95 
1<B 
95 
95 
95 
95 


92 
90 
97 
95 

13 

95 
87 
87 
87 
87 
99 

99 

99 
103 
103 
134 
142 

90 
91 

100 

127  ! 

102 


182 

147 

181 

158 

181 

158 

181 

162 

180 

162 

180 

166 

181 

166 

182 

170 

2U3 

193 

212 

193 

212 

221 

213 

2S1 

181 

151 

180 

163 

188 

177 

212 

212 

191 

177 

184 
189 
154 
166 
175 
173 

174 
162 
152 
160 
174 
159 


142 
172 
163 
167 

161 


154 
156 
163 
183 
184 
180 

188 
204 
202 
200 
199 
192 

158 
182 
199 
197 

184 

181 
181 
181 
181 
180 
180 

181 
182 
202 
212 
212 
213 

181 
180 
188 
212 

191 


Ve«- 
tables 
and 
truck 
class. 


All 
con- 
trolled. 

(15) 


101 
115 
121 
124 
133 
128 

135 
130 
138 
139 
166 
177 


112 
125 
184 
161 

^  133 

183 
212 
272 
275 
314 
307 

276 
215 
186 
174 
U82 
178 

222 
299 
226 
178 

232 

184 
188 
186 
160 
150 
150 

165 
201 
207 
190 
181 
171 

188 
159 
191 
183 

180 


Edible  vegetable  oils 
class. 


Con- 
trolled. 

(13) 


I 


129 
132 
141 
147 
149 
146 

138 
151 
145 
163 
181 
180 


134 
147 
145 
175 

150 

175 
175 
183 
190 
209 
211 

199 
199 
208 
233 
1246 
248 

177 
206 
202 
242 

207 

252 
255 
255 
256 
256 
252 

251 
240 
255 
255 
255 
255 

254 
254 
252 
255 

25f 


Un- 

COIk* 

trolled. 

a) 


132 
110 
134 
130 
130 
116 

112 
134 
108 

97 
105 

96 


126 
119 
115 
100 

115 

103 
101 
89 
97 
91 
91 

93 

87 
89 
88 
79 
84 

98 
92 
90 
84 

91 

8S 
104 
112 
105 
102 

96 

105 
105 
97 
103 
104 
120 

101 
101 
102 
109 

103 


I 


I 


All. 
(14) 


Fruits,  nuts,  and  wines 
class. 


Con- 
trolled. 


Un- 
con- 
trolled. 


(10)  ;  (7) 


I 


130 
131 
140 
146 
148 
145 

lis 

151 
144 
163 
179 
178 


134 
147 
144 
173 

150 

173 
]73 
181 
196 
206 
208 

197 
197 
205 
230 
243 
244 

176 
204 
200 
238 

204 

249 
252 
252 
252 
252 
248 

248 

246 

251 

252  > 

251 

252 

251 
251 
249 
252 

250 


72 
75 
75 
75 
77 
89 

86 
84 
80 
82 
89 


74 
81 
84 

87 

81 

92 
106 
114 
114 

114 
118 

116 
109 
103 
106 
»llfi 
121 

IM 
116 
109 
115 

111 

124 

130 
138 
144 
164 
168 

155 

139 
136 
140 
140 
137 

130 
159 
144 
139 

143 


} 


86 
88 
83 
84 
85 
85 

88 
89 
92 
99 
102 
102 


85 
85 

90 
101 

90 

104 
104 
101 
101 
100 
110 

106 
108 
108 
120 
126 
127 

108 
104 
106 
124 

109 

129 
130 
134 
134 
137 
139 

138 
141 
143 
153 
175 
184 

131 
137 
141 

171 

145 


All. 
(17) 


73 

76 
75 
76 

78 
88 

87 
84 
81 
84 
90 
90 


75 
81 
84 
88 

82 

93 
106 
113 
113 
115 
117 

115 
109 
104 
107 
117 
122 

104 
115 
109 
116 

111 

124 
130 
138 
144 
162 
166 

154 
139 
136 
141 
143 
140 

130 
158 
144 
142 

143 


1  Price  control  began  during  month. 
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HKTORY   OF  PRICES  DURING  THE  WAR. 


PRICE  SECTION  WEIGHTED  INDEX  NUMBER  SEPARATED  INTO  CONTROLLED  AND 

UNCONTROLLED  PRICKS,  1913-1915. 

[Base:  Average  prices,  July.  1913,  to  June,  1915—100.] 


The  food  group. 


Spioes 
and 
oondi- 
ments 
class. 


All 
uncon- 
trolled. 

(10) 


1913'Months-' 

January... 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August — 
September 
October... 
November. 
December. 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 

1914— Months— 

January... 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

August 

September 

October... 

*  November. 

December. 

Quarters- 
First 

Second. . . . 

Third 

Fourth.... 

Year 

1915— Months- 
January. .. 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

8epteml)er 
October... 
November 
December. 

Quarters- 
First 

Second. . . . 

Third 

Fourth. .. . 

Year 


103 
103 
101 
101 
102 
101 

99 
100 

99 
100 
100 
100 


102 
101 
100 
100 

101 


100 
101 
101 
101 
99 
99 

99 
110 
109 
106 
10-) 
lOo 


101 
100 
106 
10.-) 

103 


107 
112 
llo 
116 
IH 
114 

11") 
114 
114 
117 
123 
124 

111 
114 
115 
121 

116 


Tea,  coflee,  and  cocoa 
class. 


COD- 

Un- 

troUed. 

con- 
trolled. 

(») 

(11) 

129 

103 

123 

104 

115 

106 

110 

103 

109 

104 

101 

104 

96 

103 

96 

101 

98 

102 

108 

102 

106 

102 

101 

101 

122 

104 

107 

103 

97 

102 

105 

102 

107 

103 

99 

99 

102 

99 

98 

9S 

9vS 

98 

96 

99 

101 

98 

9S 

98 

102 

107 

92 

103 

80 

100 

81 

101 

80 

HI 

100 

99 

9M 

98 

97 

103 

80 

104 

94 

101 

82 

103 

8r) 

120 

83 

120 

85 

119 

83 

115 

79 

113 

80 

119 

80 

121 

76 

118 

77 

119 

81 

126 

82 

121 

83 

117 

K2 

116 

79 

120 

80 

122 

81 

119 

All. 
(20) 


124 
120 
113 
109 
108 
102 

97 

97 

98 

107 

106 

101 


119 

106 

97 

105 

107 


99 
102 
98 
98 
97 
100 

98 
103 
94 
84 
84 
86 


100 
98 
98 

84 

95 


86 
91 
89 
91 

89 
85 

87 
87 
83 
84 
89 
88 

89 

88 
86 
87 

87 


Tobao-i   Live- 


coand 
tobac- 
co prod- 
ucts 
class. 


All 
unooD- 
troUed. 

(M) 


103 
103 
99 
97 
97 
98 

99 
99 
101 
102 
102 
102 


101 

97 

100 

102 

100 


100 
100 
99 
99 
99 
99 

99 
100 
100 
100 
lOO 
100 


100 

99 

100 

100 

99 


101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 

101 
101 
101 
101 
lOl 
101 

101 
101 
101 
101 

101 


stock, 

meats, 

and 

fats 

class. 


All 
con- 
trolled. 

(48) 


97 

95 

101 

103 

99 

101 

101 
100 
100 
100 
97 
97 


97 
101 
100 

98 

99 


99 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 

103 
105 
108 
102 
100 
100 


100 
101 

ia-> 

101 
102 


95 
92 
92 
92 
95 
96 

98 
96 
96 
98 
94 
92 

93 
94 
97 
95 

95 


Poul- 
trvand 
dairv 
prod- 
ucts 
class. 


AJl 

oon- 

troUed. 

(43) 


104 

103 

100 

98 

89 

86 

91 
96 
102 
107 
114 
115 


102 
91 

96 
112 

100 


112 

105 

99 

90 

84 
84 

90 
96 
100 
106 
112 
113 


las 

86 

95 

110 

99 


112 

106 

100 

91 

84 

82 

80 

91 

96 

101 

109 

HI 

106 
86 
92 
97 

98 


Fish  and  oyster  dssB. 


Con- 
trolled. 

(14) 


104 

117 

99 

99 

83 
85 

84 
91 
93 
92 
96 
115 


107 
89 
89 

101 

96 


Un- 
con- 
trolled. 

(1) 


97 
99 
96 
92 

108 
98 

117 

102 

97 

99 

104 


116 

102 

107 

102 

112 

102 

101 

102 

96 

102 

96 

102 

99 

102 

101 

102 

105 

102 

122 

102 

112 

102 

110 

108 

112 

108 

98 

108 

l(fi 

102 

115 

102 

100 

102 

113 

108 

116 

102 

121 

102 

109 

108 

101 

102 

95 

108 

87 
87 
87 
87 
87 
87 

108 
102 

87 

87  1 

94  I 


AS. 


(15) 


IM 
IW 
102 

n 

« 

101 
101 
lOt 
112 
lOT 

loe 


107 
100 
lOS 
lOS 

104 


107 
100 
111 
lOS 
102 
00 

fli 
fli 

01 
80 
97 
02 

Iff 

101 

« 


105 

106 

106 

111 

105 

iQi 

105 

100 

105 

05 

106 

90 

92 

88 

« 

01 

99 

06 

102 

07 

108 

00 

108 

100 

105 

101 

105 

« 

94 

91 

102 

101 

102 

90 

GOYEBKMENT  CONTROL  OYER  PRICES. 
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PRICE  SECTION  WEIGHTED  INDEX  NUMBER  SEPARATED  INTO  CONTROLLED  AND 

UNCONTROLLED  PRICES,  lOM-1918. 

[Base:  Average  prices,  Inly,  1913,  to  June,  1914— loa] 


ltl6-Months— 
January... 
Pelinuary. 
March.... 

Jnne 

Jnly 

Auimst 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 


First 

Second 

Third..... 
Foarth.... 

Year 

UIT-Montbs— 

January... 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November. 
Deoeonber. 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth.... 

Year 

Ittt-Montbs— 
January... 
Peteusuy. 
Maitdk 

p\::::. 

June 

July 

August.... 
September 
October... 
November. 
December. 

Quarters- 
First 

Second.... 

Third 

Fourth.... 

Year 


The  food  group. 


Spioee 
and 
condi- 
ments 
class. 


All 
uncon- 
trolled. 

(10) 


129 
132 
144 
141 
137 
135 

135 
132 
132 
132 
132 
140 


135 
138 
133 
135 

13.5 


148 
155 
158 
164 
109 
171 

171 
170 
172 
175 
178 
177 

154 
168 
171 
177 

167 

176 
182 
187 
204 
209 
211 

210 
208 
209 
206 

206 
201 

182 
207 
200 
904 

200 


Tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa 
class. 


Con- 

Un- 

trolled. 

con- 
trolled. 

(9) 

(11) 

81 

120 

85 

118 

91 

118 

02 

118 

93 

118 

92 

116 

89 

117 

90 

118 

94 

117 

92 

116 

91 

112 

89 

111 

86 

119 

92 

118 

91 

117 

91 

113 

90 

116 

93 

114 

92 

118 

87 

117 

88 

125 

90 

132 

90 

132 

87 

130 

85 

133 

83 

133 

81 

133 

80 

132 

81 

134 

91 

116 

89 

129 

85 

132 

80 

133 

87 

127 

89 

135 

189 

139 

03 

140 

95 

139 

08 

138 

90 

138 

02 

143 

.  92 

145 

100 

148 

111 

149 

118 

150 

177 

154 

90 

138 

93 

139 

94 

146 

129 

151 

99 

143 

AU. 

(20) 


88 
91 
95 
96 
97 
96 

94 
95 
98 
96 
94 
93 


91 
97 
94 

95 

94 


96 
96 
92 
94 
97 
97 

94 
98 
92 
90 
89 
90 

95 
96 
93 
89 

94 

96 

97 

101 

102 

100 

98 

101 
101 
108 
118 
123 
173 

88 
100 
103 
133 

107 


Tobac- 

Live- 

Poul- 

co  and 

stock, 

trvand 
dairv 
prod- 

tobac- 

meats, 

co  prod- 

and 

ucts 

tats 

ucts 

claas. 

class. 

class. 

• 

All 

AU 

All 

uncon- 

con- 

con- 

trolled. 

trolled. 

trolled. 

(15) 

(48) 

(43) 

101 

94 

109 

99 

97 

105 

99 

104 

101 

100 

106 

100 

100 

109 

95 

100 

114 

90 

100 

114 

96 

100 

113 

100 

100 

116 

108 

100 

114 

124 

100 

114 

131 

105 

116 

134 

100 

98 

105 

100 

109 

95 

100 

114 

102 

102 

114 

129 

100 

109 

108 

107 

120 

133 

109 

127 

132 

109 

138 

124 

110 

150 

137 

110 

166 

130 

119 

156 

122 

129 

152 

130 

134 

156 

142 

135 

169 

151 

138 

»167 

»171 

155 

168 

174 

158 

167 

177 

109 

128 

130 

113 

154 

130 

133 

159 

141 

150 

167 

174 

125 

152 

144 

154 

167 

193 

156 

168 

188 

161 

171 

172 

167 

184 

157 

171 

185 

149 

185 

185 

137 

105 

190 

154 

200 

189 

168 

202 

198 

182 

203 

191 

208 

203 

182 

218 

200 

198 

227 

157 

168 

184 

175 

185 

147 

199 

192 

168 

202 

180 

216 

183 

183 

179 

Fish  and  oyster  class. 


Con- 

Un- 

trolled. 

con- 
troUed. 

(14) 

(1) 

106 

88 

115 

82 

183 

95 

115 

102 

104 

102 

109 

97 

114 

100 

115 

100 

119 

100 

134 

100 

142 

100 

153 

100 

118 

88 

109 

100 

116 

100 

143 

100 

122 

97 

169 

106 

166 

106 

181 

106 

199 

105 

198 

106 

189 

106 

189 

100 

189 

109 

210 

126 

1221 

126 

235 

126 

224 

126 

172 

105 

105 

105 

196 

114 

227 

186 

196 

U3 

247 

186 

239 

186 

289 

186 

220 

126 

218 

146 

225 

146 

226 

146 

231 

146 

283 

146 

851 

156 

860 

160 

264 

174 

239 

186 

222 

189 

230 

146 

258 

163 

237 

144 

All. 
(15) 


97 
97 
113 
108 
103 
108 

107 
107 
109 
116 
190 
125 


102 
105 
106 
120 

109 


135 
134 
141 
150 
150 
145 

147 
147 
166 
171 
178 
178 

137 
148 
158 
174 

158 


188 
180 
176 
171 
180 
184 

184 
186 
188 
801 
807 
817 

170 
178 
186 
806 

188 


1  Prioe  control  began  during  month. 
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HISTO&Y  OF  PBICBS  DUBINQ  XHB  WAB. 


PRICn  SECTION  WBIQHTED  INDEX    NUMBEB  SEPARATED  INTO  CONTBOLLBD  AMD 

UNCONTROLLED  PRICES,  1918-1915. 

[Base:  Avenge  prioee  July,  1913,  to  June,  1914^100.] 


1913— Months- 
January... 
February.. 
March ..... 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

Auffust 

September. 
October.... 
November. 
December. 

Quarters— 

Flret 

Second 

Thini 

Fourth.... 

Year 

1914— Months- 
January... 
February.. 

March 

Apr<l 

May 

June 

July 

August.... 
September. 
October.... 
November. 
December. 

Quartens— 

First 

Second.... 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 

1915— Months— 

January... 
Februaiy.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October.... 
November. 
December. 

Quarters- 
First 

Sboond.... 

Third 

Fourth . . . . 

Year 


The  clothing  group. 


Cotton  and  ootton 
products  class. 


Con- 

troUed. 

(57) 


108 
103 
lOS 
102 
101 
100 

90 
100 

100 
102 
102 
102 


103 
101 
190 
102 

101 


100 
100 
99 
99 
99 
99 


97 
94 
80 
86 
84 


100 
99 
97 
86 

95 


83 

84 
85 
87 
89 
89 

91 
92 
94 
90 
102 
104 


81 

80 

98 

102 

92 


Unooo- 
trolled. 

(24) 


100 
98 
07 
97 
96 
95 

96 

95 

97 

110 

107 

100 


98 

96 

96 

105 

99 


96 

98 

103 

98 

lOO 

102 

102 
102 
72 
61 
62 
66 


99 

100 

02 

57 

87 


54 
01 
61 
67 
76 
71 

71 
67 
70 
92 
96 
98 


50 
71 
60 
98 

73 


All. 
(81) 


102 
101 
101 
100 
09 
98 

98 
98 
99 

105 
104 
101 


101 
99 

98 
168 

100 


98 
99 

101 
98 
99 

100 

lOO 
99 
86 
79 
72 
73 


99 
90 
96 
76 

92 


72 
75 
76 
79 

84 


83 
82 
86 
97 
09 
100 


74 
82 
83 
99 

84 


Wool  and  woolen 
products  class. 


Con- 
trolled. 

(21) 


1S2 
123 

118 
114 
110 
110 

109 

108 
107 
106 
102 
90 


121 
111 
106 
101 

110 


92 
92 

94 
97 
99 

101 

102 
103 
105 
106 
111 
114 


92 

99 

108 

110 

101 


122 
133 
138 
136 
136 
186 

139 
148 
145 
146 
140 
163 


131 
136 
143 
140 

140 


Unoon- 
troUed. 

(«) 


106 
106 
106 
106 
105 
105 

104 
103 
102 
102 
101 
99 


106 
105 
103 
101 

104 


98 
98 
98 
98 
96 
98 

99 
100 
100 
100 
101 
101 


08 

98 

100 

101 

99 


103 
1(M 
107 
107 
107 
108 

109 
lU 
112 
118 
116 
110 


106 
107 
lU 
Hi 

100 


AH. 
(«) 


108 
106 
106 
107 
106 
105 

106 
103 
103 
102 
101 
99 


108 
106 
104 
101 

105 


97 
97 
98 
97 
98 
99 

99 
100 
100 
101 
102 
103 


98 

98 

100 

102 

99 


105 
107 
110 
110 
111 
lU 

112 
114 
116 
116 

ll8 

lao 


108 

111 

114 
118 

113 


Slk  and  silk  products 
dass. 


CoB- 

troUed. 
(2) 


91 
90 
89 
91 
91 
91 

97 
96 
108 
98 
98 
99 


90 
91 
96 
96 

94 


101 
102 
103 
103 
102 
99 

103 
99 
91 
88 
82 
86 


102 

101 

98 

85 

96 


85 
86 
84 
84 
84 
86 

84 
86 
88 
80 
88 
06 


86 
84 
85 
9t 

86 


Unmm- 
troUed. 

(52) 


All. 
(54) 


96 

100 

96 


97 

96 

100 

101 

100 

90 

99 


97 

95 

99 

100 

98 


100 
101 
100 
100 
100 
103 

100 
96 
94 
93 
90 
91 


lOOi 

un  I 

96 
91 

97 


02 
92 
92 
«S 
02 
91 

91 
92 
98 
97 


% 

100 

% 

« 

ss 

96 

% 

100 

101 

100 

W 

99 


97 
9S 
99 

100 

96 


100 

m 

100 


I07 

92 
92 
93 

102 

96 


100 
IIB 

100 
96 
91 

n 

90 
91 


100 

101 

96 

91 

97 


93 
98 
» 
93 
99 
91 

91 
9i 
96 
97 
106 
107 


99 

91 

91 

103 

94 


GOVBBNMEiarT  CONTBOIi  OVEB  PBICES. 
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EBICEJBSCTION  WSIQHTED  INDEX  NUMBEE  SEPiLEUT&D  INTO  CONTEOLLED  AND 

UNOONTBOLLED  PBICBS,  191^1918. 

[Bam:  Avtngi  piioes  July,  1013,  to  Jane,  1014-100.] 


- 

The  clothing  group. 

Cotton  and  cotton 
pndocU  class. 

Wool  and  woolen 
products  class. 

Silk  and  sUk  products 
dass. 

COD- 

traUed. 

(57) 

Uncoil- 
tnltod. 

<24) 

All. 
(81) 

Con- 
trolled. 

(21) 

Uncon- 
trolled. 

(45) 

AU. 
(66) 

Con- 
trolled. 

(2) 

Uncon- 
trolled. 

(52) 

All. 
(54) 

1916-Months- 

JuiUMry 

106 
100 
110 
112 
114 
116 

119 
124 
128 
140 
163 
160 

108 
114 
124 
Ul 

124 

158 
157 
161 
100 
172 
184 

19B 
194 
200 
206 

206 
311 

1S9 
175 
106 
208 

184 

225 
233 
346 
268 
»270 
275 

270 
283 
360 
370 
270 
367 

285 
271 
377 
300 

368 

04 
95 

91 

96 

96 

100 

108 
104 
120 
128 
148 
161 

98 

97 

109 

146 

111 

141 
138 
131 
148 
156 
107 

203 
300 
192 
192 
224 
228 

136 
157 
108 

215 

176 

238 
344 
248 
201 
234 
225 

235 
229 
364 
261 
240 
227 

243 
340 
243 
243 

242 

im 

lOB 
108 
106 
107 
110 

112 
110 
126 
135 
151 
160 

102 
107 
118 
149 

110 

151 
150 
149 
161 
166 
177 

197 
196 
197 
200 
213 
218 

150 
168 
197 
210 

181 

230 
237 
247 
265 
256 
256 

262 
262 
267 
267 
258 
251 

238 
259 
264 
259 

255 

161 
161 
160 
161 
102 

163 
164 
166 
160 
179 
187 

160 
161 
104 
178 

166 

194 
203 
215 
217 
230 
255 

268 
273 
273 
283 
285 
286 

202 
234 
272 

285 

248 

288 
286 
290 
289 
1288 
290 

298 
297 
299 
299 
298 
287 

288 
289 
298 
294 

292 

121 
125 
128 
130 
133 
183 

186 
188 
141 
148 
147 
156 

126 
131 
138 
148 

136 

164 
170 
176 
182 
188 
197 

206 
218 
223 
227 
237 
244 

170 
189 
216 
286 

202 

248 

252 
259 
260 
270 
272 

279 
281 
285 
289 
285 
281 

253 
369 
282 
285 

272 

135 
129 
132 
133 
136 
136 

189 
141 
144 
145 
151 
156 

129 
135 
141 
153 

139 

167 
174 
179 
186 
103 
203 

213^ 

325 

228 

234 

243 

248 

173 
194 
222 
342 

208 

253 

256 
262 
268 
272 
274 

281 
283 

286 
290 
286 
282 

257 
272 
283 

286 

274 

05 
02 
101 
106 
100 
111 

111 
120 
124 
124 
128 
181 

96 
107 
118 
182 

111 

119 
110 
112 
113 
115 
187 

164 
178 
161 
152 
142 
152 

114 
122 
166 
149 

138 

152 
157 
163 
185 
202 
221 

235 
245 
1250 
235 
224 
220 

157 
208 
244 
226 

208 

100 
116 
138 
181 
120 
121 

188 

128 
125 
128 
134 
334 

116 
121 
125 
138 

134 

138 

135 
134 
130 
136 
141 

147 
1S3 
151 
145 
147 
147 

133 
138 
150 
147 

143 

150 
151 
153 
150 
162 
171 

172 
174 
179 
181 
184 
181 

151 
164 
175 
182 

168 

109 

February 

115 

Maroh 

188 

Aurfl 

121 

1^:::::.:.: 

120 

Jnw... 

121 

July 

122 

Aiifm^t 

128 

SeDtember 

125 

Octobflf 

128 

NovttBl)W. .......... 

134 

TWn^Hfwhflr ,  -  - . . . ,  ^  -  -  - 

134 

Qnaiten— 
Piist 

116 

Seoond 

121 

Thirds 

125 

Foozth 

132 

Year 

123 

1917~lfanttta— 

January 

132 

Febmaiy 

134 

Man*Ji . .'. 

133 

April 

136 

i&.      ...  .       .... 

136 

Jnae 

141 

July 

• 
147 

August 

153 

September  .. 

151 

October 

146 

November 

147 

Dfloember 

147 

Quarters— 
.     FllBt 

133 

Seoond 

138 

Third 

150 

Fourth 

147 

Year 

142 

lOiS-lfontiis— 

150 

FebruaiT 

161 

Karch 

163 

April 

159 

May 

162 

Jnno... 

171 

July 

172 

August 

175 

September 

180 

October 

181 

November.       * 

184 

December...^ 

Quarters— 
First 

182 
151 

Second 

164 

Ihlid 

176 

Fonrtii .............. 

182 

Year 

168 

1  Price  control  began  during  month. 
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HISTORY  OF  PRICES  DURING  THE  WAR. 


PRICE  SECTION  WEIGHTED  INDEX  NUMBER  SEPARATED  INTO  CONTBOLLE1>  AND 

UNCONTROLLED  PRICES,  1918-1915. 

I  Base:  ATerage  prices  July,  1913,  to  JTmie,  1914--100.1 


191d— Months— 

January... 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August.... 
September 
October. . . 
November 
December. 

Quarters— 

First 

Second.... 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 

1914— Months— 

January... 
February . 

March 

•  April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year- 

1915— Months- 
January.  . . 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August.... 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth.... 

Year 


The  clothing  group. 


Hides  and  skins  and  their 
products  class. 


Con- 

Uncon- 

trolled. 

trolled. 

(«0) 

(96) 

97 

99 

97 

99 

96 

99 

96 

96 

96 

99 

96 

99 

96 

99 

97 

99 

96 

100 

101 

100 

101 

100 

100 

100 

97 

99 

95 

99 

97 

99 

100 

100 

97 

99 

99 

100 

102 

100 

102 

100 

108 

101 

102 

100 

102 

100 

101 

101 

102 

101 

104 

101 

108 

101 

105 

101 

109 

102 

101 

100 

102 

100 

102 

101 

106 

102 

103 

101 

112 

104 

113 

104 

112 

104 

105 

104 

107 

104 

108 

101 

112 

105 

115 

105 

115 

105 

116 

105 

117 

106 

118 

106 

112 

104 

107 

104 

114 

106 

117 

106 

113 

105 

All. 


(156) 


98 
98 
98 

V 
97 
96 

98 

99 

99 

100 

100 

100 


98 

97 

99 

100 

90 


100 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 

101 
101 
108 
108 
102 
105 


101 
101 
101 
108 

101 


107 
107 
107 
104 
105 
106 

107 
109 
109 
109 
110 
110 


107 
106 
106 

no 

106 


All  un- 
controlled. 

(10) 


Hattera' 
fur  class 
and  fur 
felt  hats. 


oontrolkd.  eontroDed. 


105 
105 
106 
105 
105 
106 

104 
104 
103 
103 
101 
99 


105 
106 
104 
101 

104 


98 
98 
96 
98 
96 
98 

97 
97 
100 
100 
99 
98 


96 
98 
98 
99 

98 


97 
97 
97 
97 
97 
97 

97 
97 
97 
07 
98 
99 


97 
97 
97 
98 

97 


Hair, 
brlsUes, 

and 
feathers 

class. 


AUun- 


ButtfiBS 


AUun- 


(22) 


(») 


101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
100 

100 
100 
99 
99 
90 
99 


101 

101 

100 

99 

100 


101 
101 
101 
101 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
104 
108 
101 


101 
100 
100 
103 

101 


100 

100 

100 

99 

98 

96 

96 
98 
07 
96 
100 
100 


100 


90 


108 
107 
106 
107 
106 
106 

104 
104 
104 
100 
108 
103 


107 
106 
104 
108 

106 


97 
97 
97 
96 
97 
96 


98 
91 


97 
96 
95 


90 
89 
90 

91 
91 


90 


98 


GOVERNMENT   CONTROL  OVER  PRICES. 
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PRICE  SECTION  WEIGHTED  INDEX  NUMBER  SEPARATED  INTO  CONTROLLED  AND 

UNCONTROLLED  PRICES,  1916-1918. 

(Base:  Average  prices  July,  1913,  to  June,  1916—100.] 


The  clothing  group. 

Hides  and  skins  and  their 
products  class. 

Hatters' 

ftu*  class 

and  fur 

felt  hats. 

Hair, 
bristles, 

and 
feathers 

class. 

Buttons 
dass. 

« 

Con- 
troUed. 

(60) 

X'ncon- 
troUed. 

(W) 

All. 
(156) 

All  un- 
oontrolled. 

(10) 

Allun- 
caDtroUed. 

(22) 

Allun- 
nontrolled. 

(20) 

1916-Mantbs- 

Jannarr 

117 
122 
125 
130 
134 
137 

13.S 
135 
134 
143 
165 
189 

122 
134 
135 
166 

139 

189 
184 
185 
182 
186 
182 

180 
176 
168 
168 
175 
177 

186 
183 
175 
173 

179 

170 
160 
133 

I5r. 

>  166 
168 

166 
1G4 
1G5 
166 
166 
165 

161 
163 
165 
166 

164 

113 
113 
115 
116 
118 
119 

123 
122 
123 
125 
132 
136 

114 
118 
173 
131 

121 

159 
1.58 
158 
l."* 
157 

168 
168 
167 
167 
168 
168 

158 
158 
168 
168 

163 

176 

•    175 

175 

175 

177 
178 

183 
183 
183 
183 

las 

185 

175 

177 
183 
184 

180 

114 
116 
118 
120 
123 
125 

127 
127 
127 
131 
143 
154 

116 
123 
127 
143 

127 

160 
167 
167 
166 
167 
166 

172 

171 
165 
168 
170 
171 

168 
166 
170 
170 

168 

174 
170 
168 
168 
173 
175 

177 
177 
177 
177 
178 
178 

171 
172 
177 

178 

174 

101 
101 
103 
103 
105 
105 

106 
106 
110 
HI 
115 
118 

101 
104 
107 
114 

107 

121 
125 
130 
130 
131 
131 

132 
132 
135 
136 
155 
l.'VO 

125 
131 
133 
150 

1.35 

164 
179 
177 
183 
189 
192 

218 
219 
221 
221 
221 
220 

173 
188 
219 
221 

200 

99 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

09 

100 

99 

101 
103 
104 

100 

100 

99 

108 

100 

106 
106 
107 
107 
106 
109 

no 

112 
114 
113 
112 
115 

106 
106 
112 
113 

110 

121 
121 
125 
131 
131 
131 

137 
146 
145 
147 
147 
146 

122 
131 
143 
147 

136 

96 

FehnMJy 

95 

Mftrrh       

96 

April 

97 

ySf... ..... 

108 

r^"-* 

Irmo  ^-.,.. 

101 

Jnly, 

104 

104 

neptem  ber 

102 

October 

102 

Nnv<>Tnh#r . 

103 

December 

108 

Quarters- 
First 

96 

Rpcond 

100 

Third 

103 

Fourth 

108 

Year 

101 

W17-Months— 

jftnHf^ry   - - 

107 

Febniary . . .  .  r 

106 

March 

107 

Apitl 

107 

May 

109 

,  *••' 

JanP  --.....  w  .  T   r r,.. 

109 

July 

707 

Aurast 

101 

Bppteml^r , ^  --,,,.. . 

107 

107 

November 

107 

109 

Qnarters— 
First 

108 

109 

Third 

107 

107 

108 

ms-Months— 

January ^r-. 

123 

123 

Man*h. . .' 

125 

125 

May 

125 

JiniA. 

127 

128 

Aueust 

128 

September ->.- 

130 

October 

130 

130 

Decesnber. ...... .r 

130 

Quarters- 
First 

124 

Second 

126 

TMfd 

129 

130 

127 

1  Price  control  began  during  month. 
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HISTOBY  OF  PRICES  DURING  THE  WAR. 


PRICE  SECTION  WEIGHTED  INDEX  NUMBER  SEPARATED  INTO  CONTROLLED  AND 

UNCONTROLLED  PRICES  1»13-1916. 

[B«ae:  Arorage  prices,  July,  1913,  to  June,  19U--100.] 


0 

The  rubber,  papex,  and  fibere  group. 

Rubber  and  rubber 
prodoets  class. 

Paper  class. 

Fibers  and  fiber 
products  class. 

Con- 
trolled. 

(10) 

Uncon- 
trolled. 

(34) 

AIL 
(34) 

Con- 
trolled. 

a) 

Uncon- 
trolled. 

(40) 

All. 
(41) 

101 
99 
101 
101 
101 
100 

100 
101 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
99 

99 
100 
100 
103 
102 
102 

100 

99 

100 

102 

100 

100 
100 
100 
99 
99 
100 

100 
100 
100 
90 
99 
100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

Con- 
trolled. 

(10) 

Uncon- 
trolled. 

(34) 

AIL 
(44) 

1913— MoQths— 

IfttiniMT  T .    r 

169 
161 
149 
138 
127 
123 

113 

111 

1<M 

92 

93 

96 

160 

129 

109 

94 

123 

95 
100 

09 
104 
102 

91 

92 

115 

.106 

-•96 

104 

125 

98 

99 

104 

106 

102 

126 
98 

100 
08 
08 
97 

99 

V> 

92 

94 

107 

127 

108 
06 
95 

100 

102 

HI 
111 
111 
104 
108 
104 

104 
104 
104 
104 
104 
98 

111 
104 
104 
102 

106 

97 
97 
97 
97 
97 
97 

97 
97 
96 
96 
96 
96 

97 
97 
97 
96 

97 

96 
80 
79 
79 
80 
80 

80 
79 
79 
80 
80 
80 

85 
80 
79 
80 

81 

123 
122 
119 
111 

108 
108 

106 
106 
104 
102 
102 
96 

121 
109 
105 
100 

109 

07 
97 
97 
96- 
06 
96 

96 
100 
96 
96 
97 
102 

97 
97 
96 
99 

96 

102 
84 
83 
83 
82 
83 

84 
83 
82 
83 
86 
90 

90 
83 
83 
86 

85 

101 
101 
101 
100 
101 
100 

101 
101 
100 
100 
100 
99 

101 
100 
100 
100 

100 

101 
100 
100 
100 
100 
99 

100 
99 
100 
100 
102 
102 

100 
100 
100 
101 

100 

100 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

99 
99 
90 
99 

99 

101 
98 
101 
101 
101 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
101 
100 
100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
09 
99 

99 
100 
100 
104 
102 
102 

100 

99 

100 

103 

100 

101 
100 
100 
09 
100 
100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
101 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

116 
116 
116 
113 
106 
106 

105 
109 
111 
108 
103 
99 

116 
106 
109 
103 

109 

94 
94 
95 
94 
96 
94 

92 
106 

106 
OS 
86 
80 

94 

94 

103 

87 

94 

82 
86 
80 
93 

97 
87 
96 
90 
00 
99 

101 
101 
108 
108 
302 
102 

97 

99 

101 

108 

IQD 

100 
96 
07 
99 

101 
96 

05 
108 
U» 
97 
94 
08 

96 

99 

100 

'    94 

98 

96 

96 

101 

106 

1« 

Frt)ruaiy 

10 

March 

10 

Anrll 

Ifl 

May 

10 

?"*^  •••• - 

JiinA., 

IQ 

July 

16 

Aueust 

ID 

gfiptftnty^r .  _ 

IQ 

October 

^ 

Novwnber 

ul 

December 

IC 

Quartera— 
First 

K 

Second 

K 

Thiitl 

U 

Fourth 

U 

Year 

IC 

1914— Months— 

Jftii'iaiT .  - T  - ,  T 

fl 

Februfijy 

1 

Mfifl^h 

f 

April 

s 

Mav 

s 

lUOJ  ................. 

June 

\ 

July 

\ 

AiigiMt  - 

IC 

September 

u 

October 

s 

Novemtier 

\ 

December 

% 

Quarters— 
First 

{ 

Secom  I 

{ 

Third 

1( 

Fourth 

< 

Year 

\ 

1916— Months^ 

January 

< 

15"ebnM>ry-. 

( 

March . .'. 

( 

April 

w 

May 

97  •        lOS 
100  i        106 

l( 

r""J 

June 

11 

July 

90 
98 
97 
96 
101 
107 

86 

97 

96 

102 

96 

106 
108 
106 
106 
111 
111 

06 
106 
US 
110 

106 

h 

August 

1( 

Sentemijer 

1( 

C)ctol>er 

1( 

November 

K 

December 

11 

Quarters- 
First  

\ 

Second 

u 

Third 

1( 

Fourth 

u 

Year 

1( 

GOVERNMENT  CONTEOIi  OVSB  PRICES. 
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PBICE  aSCIIOM  WEIGHTED  INDEX  NUMBER  SEPARATED  INTO  CONTROLUU)  AND 

XmCONTROLLED  PRICES  IStft-lUS. 

[Ban:  Av«a0D  pdoos,  July^  UU,  to  June,  1916-100.} 


inS-MoaUtf- 

January... 
Febroary.. 

Mardi 

.\pifl 

1I& 

Jima 

Joly 

Auenst 

September 
Ortober... 
November. 
December. 

Qnarters— 

mt.^.... 

Seoond. ... 

ThW 

Fooiih.... 

Year 

m7-Manths— 
Jaman^... 
Febmary. 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

Attgiliit 

September 
October... 
Nofrember. 
December. 

Quarters— 

Ptet 

Second 

Thirfl 

Fouth 

Year 

UU-Months— 
January . . . 
Febmary.. 

Mardi 

April 

May 

June 

Ju^y 

Ai^^ 

Sepmaber 
Octotwr... 
Novenber. 
Deceniber. 

Quazters— 
not 

Third 

Fonitti.... 

Year 


The  rubber,  paper,  and  fibers  group. 


Rubber  and  rubber 
pfodoets  cIbsSi. 


Con- 
tmDed. 

(10) 


Uneon- 
troUed. 

(») 


146 
127 
140 
131 
116 
101 

92 


97 
104 
119 


138 

116 

98 

107 

113 


121 
135 
U2 
137 
129 
118 

104 
103 
106 
100 
96 
88 


126 

134 

104 

94 

112 


96 
83 
88 
93 
198 
98 

98 
98 
98 
9B 
96 
96 


89 
97 
98 
97 

05 


87 
87 
87 
38 
88 


89 
89 
89 
90 
99 


87 
88 
89 


102 
168 
109 
108 
109 
110 

110 
111 
119 
121 
131 
131 


103 
109 

lis 

121 

111 


123 
136 
136 
131 
139 
140 

140 
141 
141 
141 
141 
141 


135 

isr 

140 

141 


AIL 
(34) 


99 

96 
98 
97 
94 
91 

89 
90 
90 
98 
96 
96 


97 
94 
90 
96 

94 


106 
107 
109 
113 
113 
113 

109 
109 
116 
117 
115 
114 


1017 
113 
111 
llfi 

112 


117 
117 
118 
123 
131 
131 

131 
132 
132 
132 
131 
131 


117 
128 
131 
131 


136  ;        127 


I^per  class. 


Coit- 
trolled. 

(1) 


100 
99 
99 

101 
102 

104 

106 
112 
115 
118 
116 
126 


99 
102 
111 
120 

108 


149 
162 
169 
168 
168 
168 

166 
166 
170 
166 
164 
161 


160 
168 
168 
164 

165 


170 
160 
170 
173 
191 
191 

196 
195 
195 
196 
196 
196 


170 
185 
105 
196 

187 


Unoon' 
troUed. 

(40) 


106 
116 
131 
147 
158 
158 

162 
169 
178 
187 
194 
203 


118 
166 
169 
194 

159 


306 
309 

306 
306 
202 
196 

186 
183 
187 
175 
171 
166 


209 
208 
185 
170 

193 


166 
168 
170 
177 
181 
194 

191 
195 
198 
199 
199 
199 


168 
184 
195 
199 

ISO 


AU. 
(«) 


106 
113 
133 
134 
139 
143 

147 
153 
160 
168 
178 
181 


113 
139 
153 
174 

145 


193 
196 
197 
197 
193 
188 

196 
177 
183 
173 
169 
165 


195 
192 
180 
160 

184 


166 
168 
170 
176 
184 
193 

192 
194 
197 
199 
199 
198 


168 
184 
195 
198 

187 


Fibers  and  fiber 
products  class. 


Con- 
trolled. 

(10) 


121 
128 
129 
136 
119 
118 

117 
119 
118 
121 
137 
141 


137 
121 
118 
139 

124 


151 
155 
156 
163 
194 
200 

215 
217 
219 
222 
235 
258 


154 
188 
217 
238 

190 


266 
270 
^272 
280 
281 
280 

281 
275 
266 
233 
224 
206 


570 
280 
274 
221 

261 


Uncon- 
trolled. 

(34) 


116 
132 
138 
139 
143 
145 

150 
158 
153 
156 
166 
169 


139 
142 
152 
191 

146 


180 
189 
192 

307 
316 

224 

230 
230 
331 


341 
340 


187 
315 
3S1 
340 

218 


238 
340 
344 
247 

243 
244 
244 
845 
344 
833 


338 
344 
844 

810 

241 


All. 
(44) 


118 

131 
134 
133 
133 
134 

137 
139 
139 
143 
144 
158 


128 
133 
138 
148 

137 


168 
175 
177 
190 

206 
218 

224 
225 

226 
232 
239 
248 


173 
204 
225 
239 

210 


850 

251 
252 
256 
260 
261 

259 
256 
233 
240 
236 
221 


251 
259 
256 
232 

249 


>  Price  control  began  during  month . 
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HISTORY  OF  PRICES  DURING  THE  WAR. 


PRICE  SECTION  WEIGHTED  INDEX  NUMBER.  SEPARATED  INTO  CONTROLLED  AND 

UNCONTROLLED  PRICES,  1913-1915. 

[Base:  Average  prices,  July,  1913,  to  June,  1914«>100.) 


The  metals  group. 

• 

Iron,  steel,  and  fhelr  products 
class. 

Ferroalloys,  nonferroos,  and 
rare  metals  dass. 

m 

Con- 
trolled. 

(36) 

Uncon- 
trolled. 

(52) 

AIL 

(88) 

Coo- 
trolled. 

(13) 

UneoD- 

troUed. 

(15) 

AD. 

1913— Months— 

JMiuftry 

121 
121 
120 
117 
115 
113 

112 
111 
108 
104 
98 
96 

121 

115 

110 

99 

111 

95 
98 
98 
96 
93 
92 

92 
93 
95 
92 
90 
89 

97 
94 
93 
90 

93 

89 
90 
90 
91 
91 
98 

97 
103 
106 
111 
117 
131 

90 

92 

103 

120 

101 

99 

99 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
101 
100 

99 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

99 

99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

100 
99 
99 
99 

99 

99 
98 
96 
97 
97 
97 

97 

97 

98 

100 

100 

100 

96 

97 

97 

100 

96 

121 
130 
119 
116 
115 
113 

112 
111 
106 
104 
98 
96 

120 

114 

110 

99 

111 

95 
98 
97 

96 
93 
92 

92 
93 
95 
92 

90 
89 

97 
94 
93 
90 

93 

89 
90 
90 
91 
92 
93 

97 
103 
108 
111 
117 
131 

90 

02 

103 

119 

101 

111 
106 
102 

105 
106 
102 

101 
106 
109 
106 
103 
08 

106 
104 
105 
103 

104 

97 
96 
96 
96 
96 
94 

92 
92 
89 

84 
85 
90 

97 
96 
91 
86 

92 

94 
100 
102 
112 
119 
131 

127 
119 
122 
123 
129 
138 

96 
121 
122 
130 

118 

121 
U5 

112 
111 
111 
109 

106 
106 
166 
166 
104 
100 

116 
110 
107 
103 

100 

00 
96 
06 
94 
93 
91 

80 

100 

91 

84 
86 
89 

97 
Ot 
98 

86 

92 

95 
110 
133 
129 
U3 
175 

185 
156 
155 
153 
160 
174 

100 
152 
166 
165 

148 

115 

February 

m 

March 

107 

April 

1« 

May 

KB 

June 

106 

July 

m 

AUKUSt 

MK 

"*•«"*"'*•  •-••• •-• • 

"ept«'ni"flr ...  

HB 

October 

MSB 

November 

108 

December 

« 

Qnarters— 
First 

IK 

Second 

181 

Third 

m 

Foivth 

10 

Year 

la 

1914— Months- 
January 

a 

February 

fl 

March 

91 

April 

iS 

May 

M 

June 

9S 

July 

a 

August 

« 

September 

s 

October 

» 

November 

8! 

December 

« 

Quarters- 
First 

99 

Second 

« 

Third 

« 

Fourth 

81 

Year 

fl 

1915— Months- 
January 

91 

February 

10( 

March... 

111 

April 

111 

May 

l» 

June 

lA 

July 

IS! 

August 

]3( 

September 

IK 

October 

131 

November 

141 

December 

IS 

Quarters- 

Ifl 

Second 

IK 

Third 

14 

Fourth 

141 

Year 

131 

GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  OVER  PRICES, 
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WHOfiTiSD  INDBX  NUMBER,  SEPARATED  INTO  CONTROLLED  AND 
UNCONTROLLED  PRICES,  1916-1918. 

I  Base:  Average  prices,  7uly,  1913,  to  Juna,  1914—100.) 


The  metais  group. 

Iran,  steel,  and  their  products 
class. 

Ferroalloys,  nonferrous,  and 
rare  metals  class. 

Con- 
trolled. 

(36) 

Uncon- 
trolled. 

(52) 

AU. 

(88) 

Con- 
trolled. 

(18) 

Unoon- 
troUad. 

(16) 

AU. 
(28) 

1916-Moiith»~ 

iMiuary 

139 
143 
161 
165 
162 
163 

165 
160 
171 
176 
203 
222 

146 
163 
168 
200 

160 

237 
241 
257 

276 
297 
348 

374 
349 
1313 
244 
219 
218 

244 
310 
346 
227 

282 

218 
219 
219 
218 
218 
218 

218 
220 
220 
222 
223 
217 

219 
218 
219 
221 

219 

105 
106 
105 
113 
119 
119 

120 
120 
120 
129 
130 
136 

106 
117 
120 
132 

119 

142 
142 
146 
149 
155 

leo 

170 
176 
189 
185 
185 
185 

143 
154 
178 
185 

165 

186 
187 
184 
186 
186 
191 

194 
194 
194 
199 
201 
205 

185 
188 
194 
2U2 

192 

138 
143 
160 
164 
161 
162 

164 
168 
170 
175 
202 
221 

145 
162 
167 
196 

168 

235 
238 
254 
274 
294 
344 

370 
346 
310 
243 
218 
217 

242 
306 
342 
226 

279 

218 
218 
218 
217 
217 
218 

218 
219 
219 
222 
222 
217 

218 
217 
219 
220 

218 

156 
173 
178 
187 
190 
177 

167 
174 
180 
182 
196 
207 

160 
186 
174 
196 

181 

193 
217 
223 
211 
222 
227 

212 
205 
1197 
176 
171 
172 

211 
220 
205 
173 

202 

175 
174 
173 
174 
175 
177 

188 
189 
189 
189 
189 
183 

174 
175 
188 
187 

181 

200 

219 
217 
228 
234 
210 

195 
191 
192 
197 
207 
213 

212 
221 
192 
206 

206 

206 

215 
221 
215 
217 
213 

211 
201 
192 
180 
191 
186 

215 
214 
202 
188 

206 

181 
178 
183 
180 
180 
190 

197 
200 
206 
206 
201 
199 

181 
187 
206 
202 

194 

175 

Febmiiry 

192 

Maich 

194 

ApriL 

205 

May...;:...:::..: : 

205 

■Irine. a  

191 

July 

179 

August 

181 

8iipteiiiher 

185 

October 

188 

November 

202 

i^ecember. ...  

209 

Quarters— 
First 

187 

Second 

200 

Third 

182 

Fourth 

200 

Year 

192 

1917~MoDth8— 

Jwiuary..^ 

200 

Febnwy .  .     * 

217 

Mwh                                       .  . 

223 

ApiiL 

213 

id^:::::::::::.: 

219 

June 

221 

July 

212 

203 

September 

195 

181 

November 

180 

178 

First 

213 

Second 

218 

Third 

203 

180 

Year 

208 

Jwiuary                    

177 

176 

March....*.*.'.:"::.: 

177 

177 

May.:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

181 

183 

192 

August 

197 

197 

October 

196 

November 

194 

Dwemt^r. -  r  - , , 

190 

Qoarters^ 

177 

Second 

180 

195 

Fourth 

198 

Year 

187 

1  PrWe  control  began  during  month. 
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HISTORY  OF  JUICES  DUBIHG  THE  WAB. 


PRICE  SECTION  WEieSTED  INDBX  NUMBER  8BPARATBD  INTO  CONTROLLBD  AND 

UNCONTROLLED  FRICEB,  1918-1915. 

[Bmo:  Avfxa«e  prioea  July,  1913,  to  Juae»  1914-100.] 


The  ftiels  group. 

Coal  sod 
ookedass. 

Petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  dass. 

Mataies 
dass. 

AUoon- 
troUed. 

(97) 

Con- 
troUed. 

(5) 

87 
98 
96 
95 
96 
96 

98 
103 
104 
104 
106 
105 

92 

95 

101 

104 

98 

105 
108 
106 
101 
82 
80 

79 
78 
70 
64 
63 
63 

106 
88 
75 
63 

83 

63 
68 
65 

54 
54 
54 

52 
58 
75 
79 
81 
97 

60 
54 
68 
86 

G5 

Uncon- 
tioUed. 

(22) 

AU. 

AlloiKiaii- 
troUed. 

(9) 

1913— Months— 

Jfuiuftrr 

104 
101 
100 
99 
€9 
100 

100 
101 
101 
102 
102 
101 

102 

99 

101 

101 

101 

100 

100 

100 

98 

98 

96 

98 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

100 
98 
99 
99 

99 

99 
99 
98 
95 
95 
96 

96 
95 
96 
96 
97 
99 

99 
95 
96 
98 

97 

104 
106 
106 
107 
106 
106 

105 
108 
104 
108 
102 
99 

106 
106 
104 
101 

104 

100 
99 
99 

97 
95 
93 

89 
87 
85 
83 
83 
83 

90 
95 
87 
83 

91 

81 
80 
77 
77 
77 
77 

76 
77 
79 
86 
95 
103 

79 
77 
77 
96 

«i2 

99 

UB 
101 
104 
108 
103 

108 
UB 
UB 
UB 
103 

un 

102 
UB 
108 
102 

102 

^OL 

102 

101 

98 

92 

89 

SS 

81 

78 
77 
77 

102 
83 
84 
77 

89 

76 
7$ 
71 
79 

70 
70 

69 
71 
78 
84 

73 
92 

77 

99 

••  VAbrttftrv  .           r - 

99 

M'ort^v  - .........•.••••••••• 

99 

Anril                

99 

MaT     

99 

JiinA. ..-.-•.•.-.-••••-••* 

99 

July                   

99 

Auffiut 

99 

RAntflnabfiT - 

99 

OctotMT 

UO 

NnvAmbor.           

100 

T>A«Mntwr .   .,. - - 

lOD 

Quarters— 
Fiist  

99 

gAcond 

99 

Third 

99 

FowDl 

100 

Year 

lOf) 

1914— Months— 

JftniifttT 

101 

Febrmiry . ....     ..... .rr., - 

un 

March 

101 

Anrll 

im 

May 

101 

"*•"' • 

Jiiha... 

101 

tm 

A  nmst ,- 

101 

im 

October 

101 

101 

December 

im 

Quartersr— 

im 

SAcnnd.. 

im 

101 

Fourth 

un 

Year 

101 

101 

February 

101 

101 

April 

106 

106 

June. 

105 

July 

105 

105 

SeDtember 

106 

October 

106 

November 

105 

December 

106 

101 

105 

105 

106 

104 

GOVBRlirMEHT  CONTBOL  OVEBr  BIOGES. 
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P^E  SECTION  WEXOHXEB  IKD£X  KUMBER  8EPAJU.TED  INTO  CONTROLLED  AND 

FNCONTROLLKD  FBICBS^  tn«-l»l& 


[Bom: 


griott  Joly,  iSO,  to  Jub^  1014»UXK) 


The  fueb  group. 

Coal  and 

OQieedass. 

Petroleum  and  petvoleom 
productftaasa. 

Matches 
class. 

AUmb- 
troUed. 

Coo- 
troAed. 

(5> 

tzoUed. 
(22) 

All. 
i      (27) 

AllnncQD* 
troUed. 

(0) 

I916-VoilthS-> 

103 
100 
99 
101 
10S 
103 

lOS 
11)4 
106 

ua 

123 
122 

ie(^ 

103 

104 
119 

106 

127 
127 
124 
177 
189 
18» 

180 

1181 

170 

109 

n4 

175 

126 
]fi5 
177 
173 

165 

177 
177 
178 
215 
218 
213 

212 
213 
215 
215 
223 
223 

177 
215 
214 
2S0 

a)7 

; 

114 

122 
136 

pa 
l#i 

144 

142 

115 
104 
106 
108 
X2S 

124 
143 
120 
113 

125 

142 

163 
163 
163 
164 
16B 

172 
172 
193 
1» 
193 
193 

156 
165 
178 
193 

173 

195 
196 
200 
215 
2:0 
223 

223 
1223 

227 
227 
227 
227 

197 

220 
224 
227 

217 

111 
115 
120 
120 
123 
123 

123 
123 

118 
117 
118 
119 

115 
123 
121 
118 

119 

126 
132 
133 
135 

136 
137 

139 
139 
141 
142 
143 
148 

130 
136 
140 
145 

138 

155 
157 
159 
161 
107 
169 

ins 

U>8 
169 
169 
166 
166 

157 

166 
168 
167 

164 

112 
117 
125 
127 
13Q 
139 

128 
120 
114 
114 

lis 

121 

lis 

129 
121 

117 

121 

131 
141 
142 
143 
144 
146 

14» 
14» 
157 
157 
158 
161 

138 
145 
151 
159 

148 

167 
169 
171 
177 
183 
185 

194 
1S4 
186 
186 
184 
184 

IG9 
182 
185 
185 

180 

121 

T'«hrT!flU7 

121 

yffT^. 

m 

Apift. 

121 

Miy!:.:::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::  : 

121 

Jmi86. 

July. 

122 

123 

AogiBt 

124 

Stptembev. ^ 

124 

Oekiber 

127 

Novwnber. 

137 

T^wwmber 

148 

Quartcfs— 
Ftr* 

121 

S«cond 

121 

Third 

124 

Foarfh ,..  . 

137 

Ye» 

126 

Ift7-M<mth»- 

Jnuwy.^ 

163 

February 

1&4 

March... 

164 

April 

164 

y&7 :::.:::::: 

164 

JmiflL. 

164 

July 

165 

AogkKt - 

^             165 

165 

October ',] 

lee 

167 

T)fiembftr 

168 

Quarttis— 

164 

Secoad.... 

165 

Third '"  " 

165 

FoUrfh 

Yew 

167 
165 

»18-M(mths— 

If8 

Febrmuy ^ 

1C8 

IfiBich 

169 

169 

Ky.::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

160 

170 

171 

172 

Stptembv. 

173 

oiSober :....:.:::::::::' 

173 

NovBQijfr. ^  ^ 

173 

Deember 

174 

168 

1(9 

172 

174 

Yeir 

171 

^  Rrice  control  began  during  month. 
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HISTORY  OF  PRICES  DURING   THE  WAR. 


PRICE  SECTION  WEIGHTED  INDEX  NUMBER  SEPARATED  INTO  CONTROLLED  AND 

UNCONTROLLED  PRICES  191^-1915. 

[Base:  Average  prices  July,  1913  to  June,  19U»  100.] 


ma— Months- 
January... 
February., 

March. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AuKuat.... 
September 
October. . . 
November. 
December. 

Quarters— 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth.... 

Year 

1914— Months— 

January... 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August.... 
September 
October. . . 
November 
December. 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth.... 

Y«ar 

1915— Months- 
January... 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Augnist.... 

September 
October... 
November, 
December. 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 


The  building  materials  group. 


Clay  products  class. 


Con- 
trolled. 

(3) 


99 
100 
100 
100 
100 
101 

101 
101 
101 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
101 
100 

100 


101 

100 

100 

99 

99 

99 

98 
98 
99 
98 
99 
98 


100 
99 
99 
99 

99 


96 
96 
97 
87 
87 
97 

97 
97 
97 
97 
100 
100 


97 
97 
97 
99 

97 


Uncon- 
trolled. 


100 
100 
100 
100 
98 
98 


97 
100 
100 

99 

99 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
101 

101 
102 
102 
102 
101 
101 


100 
100 
102 
101 

101 


101 
101 
101 
102 
102 
102 

102 
102 
102 
102 
101 
103 


101 
102 
102 
102 

102 


All. 


(13)  I  (16) 


97 

98 

97 

96 

96 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
99 
99 


98 
100 
100 

99 

100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

101 
101 
101 
101 
100 
100 


100 
100 
101 
100 

100 


99 
99 
100 
100 
100 
100 

101 
101 
100 
100 
100 
102 


100 
100 
101 
101 

100 


Sand  and  gravel  class. 


Con- 

Uncon- 

trolled. 

trolled. 

(8) 

(1) 

98 

100 

99 

100 

96 

100 

96 

100 

99 

100 

98 

100 

99 

100 

98 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

98 

100 

96 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

101 

100 

102 

100 

101 

100 

101 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

101 

100 

101 

100 

101 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

105 

100 

108 

100 

101 

100 

103 

100 

102 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

96 

100 

97 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

106 

100 

105 

100 

102 

100 

97 

100 

102 

100 

102 

100 

All. 
(9) 


96 
99 
98 
96 
99 
96 

99 
98 
99 
99 
99 
100 


99 
09 
99 


99 


100 
101 
102 
101 
101 
100 

100 
99 

100 
99 

100 

101 


101 

101 

99 

100 

100 


105 
106 
101 
103 
102 
100 

100 

96 

97 

99 

100 

105 


105 

102 

96 

102 

102 


Quarry 
prod- 
ucts 
class. 


All 
uncon- 
trolled. 

(15) 


96 
98 
100 
100 
100 
100 

101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 


96 
100 
101 
101 

100 


101 

101 

101 

96 

96 

98 

98 
98 
97 
96 
96 
96 


101 
96 
96 
96 

96 


97 
97 
97 
97 
97 
97 

97 
97 
97 
97 
97 
97 


97 
97 
97 
97 

97 


Cement  class. 


Con- 
trolled. 

(6) 


91 

94 

99 

103 

104 

103 

104 
104 
105 
105 
102 
100 


95 
103 
104 


UneoD- 
troUed. 

(1) 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 


Aa 


(7) 


102 

100 

101 

100 

96 

100 

95 

100 

99 

100 

.99 

100 

97 

100 

97 

100 

97 

100 

99 

100 

99 

100 

98 

100 

96 

100 

87 

100 

97 

100 

97 

100 

98 

100 

94 

100 

96 

100 

85 

100 

88 

100 

86 

100 

85 

100 

86 

100 

87 

100 

91 

100 

92 

100 

93 

100 

94 

100 

97 

100 

96 

100 

86 

100 

86 

100 

tt2 

100 

96 

lOO 

GO 

100 

n 

M 
91 
KB 

in 

10 

IM 
KM 
KB 
UK 
108 
100 


S6 
KM 

m 


% 
% 
9 
91 

97 
97 

97 
90 
99 

SB 

9S 


97 
97 
9S 
91 

96 

» 
9 
» 

» 


92 
9S 
91 
97 
9S 


91 
90 
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PRICE  SECTION  WEIGHTED  INDEX  NUMBER  SEPARATED  INTO  CONTROLLED  AND 

UNCONTROLLED  PRICES  lOKV-igiS. 

[Base:  Average  prices  July,  1913  to  June,  1910—100.] 


inMConUis- 
January... 
Febnuury. 
ICaidi 


^: 


June. 


July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November. . 
Deounber... 

Qqaftera— 

Ffast 

Seoond 

ThW 

Foorth 


The  building  materials  group. 


Clay  ixrodnots  elass. 


Con- 
troUed. 

(3) 


Year. 


n^4lontIls- 

Janutfy 

Febniaiy... 
Maidi 


April. 
May. 

Jane. 


July 

Aofmst 

September. 
October.... 
November. 
December.. 

Qnarters— 

Fint 

SeooDd 

Third 

Fourth 


Year. 


mS-lfoDths— 
Jamiary.. 
Febnuffy. 
March..:. 
Ai 


April. 
May. 


June. 

July 

August 

September. 
October.... 
November. 
December.. 

Qnarters— 

Ftet 

Seoond 

Third 

Fourth 


Year. 


107 
100 
112 
112 
113 
114 

117 
118 
119 
123 
125 
127 


109 
113 
118 
^25 

117 


130 
134 
136 
138 
142 
146 

150 
161 
152 
152 
154 
155 


134 
142 
L51 
153 

145 


156 
163 
163 
164 
172 
177 

188 
197 
203 
201 
201 
205 

161 
171 
196 
208 

183 


Uncon- 
trolled. 

(13) 


I 


107 
107 
105 
105 
100 
109 

110 
114 
114 
116 
118 
125 


106 
107 
113 
120 

112 


133 
136 
141 
146 
152 
158 

159 
163 
163 
163 
168 
164 


137 
152 
162 
163 

153 


174 
174 
179 
184 
195 
201 

201 
206 
211 
211 
210 
200 

176 
193 
206 
207 

196 


All. 


(16) 


107 
108 
107 
107 
110 
110 

112 
115 
115 
118 
120 
126 


107 
109 
114 
121 

113 


132 
186 
140 
143 
149 
154 

157 
159 
160 
160 
160 
161 


136 
149 
159 
160 

151 


169 
171 
174 
178 
188 
194 

197 
203 
208 
208 
209 
201 

171 
187 
203 

206 

192 


Sand  and  gravel  class. 


Con> 

Unoon- 

trolled. 

troOed. 

(8) 

(1) 

110 

100 

110 

100 

109 

100 

109 

100 

108 

100 

110 

100 

110 

100 

110 

100 

110 

100 

109 

100 

112 

100 

115 

100 

110 

100 

100 

100 

110 

100 

112 

100 

110 

100 

126 

121 

126 

121 

117 

121 

123 

121 

128 

121 

128 

121 

131 

121 

134 

121 

133 

121 

131 

121 

155 

121 

150 

121 

123 

121 

126 

121 

133 

121 

148 

121 

132 

121 

183 

136 

181 

136 

173 

136 

172 

136 

177 

136 

185 

136 

1182 

136 

185 

136 

184 

136 

196 

136 

199 

136 

197 

136 

179 

136 

178 

136 

184 

136 

m 

136 

184 

136 

All. 


(9) 


109 
109 
109 
109 
108 
110 

110 
109 
109 
108 
111 
114 


109 
109 
109 
111 

110 


126 
126 
117 
123 
127 
128 

131 
134 
132 
131 
153 
157 


123 
126 
132 
146 

132 


181 
178 
171 
170 
175 
183 

179 
183 
181 
192 
195 
194 

177 
176 
181 
194 

182 


Quarry 
prod- 
ucts 
class. 


All 
uncon- 
trolled. 

(15) 


99 
103 
103 
105 
106 
106 

106 
108 
108 
110 
110 
113 


102 
106 
106 
111 

107 


120 
120 
120 
120 
129 
133 

134 
134 
134 
143 
144 
144 


120 
127 
134 
144 

131 


148 
148 
148 
161 
166 
172 

172 
173 
173 
173 
192 
192 

148 
167 
173 
186 

168 


Cement  class. 


Con- 
trolled. 

(«) 


101 
104 
110 
112 
115 
115 

113 
114 
114 
115 
117 
120 


106 
114 
114 
117 

112 


125 
132 
138 
146 
147 
151 

151 
151 
151 
152 
152 
149 


132 
148 
151 
151 

146 


151 
152 
167 
167 
172 
172 

171 
174 
173 
172 
176 
173 

157 
171 
172 
174 

169 


Uncon- 
trolled. 

(1) 


120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 

120 

lao 

120 
120 
120 
120 


120 
120 
120 
120 

120 


130 
130 
130 
130 
130 
130 

130 
130 
130 
130 
130 
130 


130 
130 
130 
130 

130 


170 
170 
170 
170 
170 
170 

170 
170 
170 
170 
170 
170 

170 
170 
170 
170 

170 


All. 
(7) 


101 
104 
110 
112 
115 
115 

113 
114 
114 
115 
117 
120 


105 
114 
114 
117 

112 


125 
132 
138 
146 
147 
151 

151 
151 
151 
152 
152 
149 


132 
148 
151 
151 

146 


151 
153 
167 
167 
172 
172 

171 
174 
173 
172 
176 
173 

157 
171 
172 
174 

169 


125647*— 20 29 


1  Price  control  began  during  month. 
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HISTORY  OF  PRICES  DURING  THE  WAR. 


PRIGB  SEOnON  WEIGHTED  INDEX  NUMBER  SEPARATED  INTO  CONTROLLED  AND 

UNCONTROLLED  PRICES  1913-1915. 

[Base:  Average  prices  Joly,  1913,  to  June,  1914—100.] 


The  building  materials  group. 

0 

Glass 
class. 

Lumber  class. 

• 

All 
uncon- 
trolled. 

(10) 

Con- 
trolled. 

(24) 

Unoon- 
trolled. 

(88) 

AIL 
(82) 

Con- 
trolled. 

(1) 

Unoon- 
troUed. 

(29) 

JUL 

1913-Mont.h.s- 

102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 

102 
102 
102 
101 
101 
101 

102 
102 
102 
101 

102 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

99 
99 
99 
90 

99 

91 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 

90 
90 
90 
90 
95 
91 

90 
90 
90 
91 

90 

115 
115 
115 
115 
115 
115 

106 

106 

106 

99 

99 

99 

115 

115 

106 

99 

108 

98 
98 
98 
98 
98 
98 

97 
97 
97 
90 
90 
90 

98 
98 
97 
90 

96 

90 
90 
90 
91 
91 
91 

02 

92 

92 

109 

109 

109 

90 

91 

92 

109 

96 

103 
103 
10ft 
103 
103 
103 

102 
102 
102 
101 
101 
101 

103 
103 
108 
101 

102 

99 
99 

99 
98 
98 
98 

96 
96 
96 
93 
93 
93 

99 
98 
96 
93 

97 

93 
93 
93 
.91 
91 
91 

90 
90 
90 
95 
95 
95 

93 
91 
90 
96 

92 

111 
111 
111 
HI 
111 
111 

104 

104 

104 

99 

99 

99 

HI 

111 

104 

99 

106 

99 
99 
99 
98 
98 
98 

96 
96 
96 
91 
91 
•  91 

99 
98 

96 
91 

96 

91 
91 
91 
91 
91 
91 

91 

91 

91 

104 

104 

104 

91 

91 

91 

104 

94 

90 
88 
92 
92 
94 
94 

94 
102 
102 
102 
100 
100 

90 
94 
99 

101 

96 

100 
100 
100 
lOO 
100 
98 

98 

98 

106 

102 

102 

83 

100 

100 

101 

95 

99 

82 
94 
98 

100 
98 

100 

96 
94 
90 
96 
110 
118 

92 
100 

94 
106 

98 

99 
100 
100 
100 

90 
100 

100 
100 
1(£2 
101 
100 
100 

100 
100 
101 
100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

99 

99 

100 
101 
102 
100 
99 
99 

100 
99 

101 
99 

100 

09 
100 
100 
103 
104 
106 

120 
117 
116 
117 
116 
119 

100 
104 
118 
117 

110 

II 

February ..,..,, 

H 

March 

Ul 

April 

in 

May 

11 

JpnA      ^    , . 

m 

July 

m 

August 

in 

September 

ua 

October 

HI 

November 

IM 

December 

m 

Quartera— 
First 

a 

Second 

a 

Third 

HI 

Fourth 

H 

Year 

n 

1914— Months- 
January.. 

February 

4 

March... 

1 

April 

H 

May 

« 

June 

9 

JuJy 

f 

August 

li 

September 

Id 

October 

Ifl 

November 

1 

December 

1 

Quarters- 
First 

Ifl 

Second 

1 

Third 

M 

Fourth 

i 

Year 

1915-Months- 

January 

HI 
1 

February 

li 

March... 

li 

April 

11 

May 

M 

June 

10 

July 

11 

August 

U 

September 

11 

October 

u 

November 

11 

December 

u 

Quarters- 
First 

• 

Second 

» 

Third 

11 

Fourth 

ii; 

Year 

Ifl 
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PRICE  SECTION  WEIGHTED  INDEX  NUMBER^  SEPARATED  INTO  CONTROLLED  AND 

UNCONTROLLED  PRICES  1916-1918. 

[Baae:  Average  prices  July,  1913,  to  Juoe,  1914>  100.1 


1916— Months- 
January  . . . 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October. . . 
November 
December. 

Quarters — 

First 

Second 

TUrd 

Fourth 

Year 

1917— Months- 
January  . . . 
February., 

March 

.  Auril 

Biay , 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October, . . 
November 
December. 

Quarters- 
First , 

Second 

Third 

Fourth.... 

Year 

1918— Months- 
January... 
February.. 

March 

^  April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October. . . 
November 
December. 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth.... 

Year 


The  building  materials  group. 


Glass 
class. 


All 
uncon- 
trolled. 

(10) 


109 
107 
107 
111 
111 
112 

112 
112 
113 
114 
114 
114 


106 
119 
113 
114 

111 


138 
138 
138 
139 
139 
144 

146 
145 
145 
145 
156 
156 


138 
141 
145 
152 

144 


Lumber  class. 


Paints  and  vamisbos  class. 


Con- 
trolled. 

(24) 


171 


I 


117 
117 
117 
113 
113 
113 

109 
109 
109 
119 
119 
119 


117 
113 
109 
119 

115 


128 
128 
128 
164 
164 
164 

171 
171 
171 
171 
171 
171 


128 
164 

in 

171 
159 


161 

179 

142 

161 

179 

142 

168 

179 

142 

168 

190 

152 

169 

190 

152 

170 

190 

152 

171 

188 

153 

171 

188 

153 

178 

188 

153 

178 

184 

154 

178 

184 

154 

179 

184 

154 

163 

179 

142 

169 

190 

152 

173 

188 

153 

178 

184 

154 

185 


Uncon- 
trolled. 

(38) 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

100 
100 
100 
108 
108 
108 


99 

99 

100 

108 

100 


111 
111 
111 
125 
125 
125 

181 
131 
181 
137 
137 
137 


111 
125 
131 
137 

125 


150 


XVL 


(82) 


111 
111 
111 
108 
108 
108 

106 
106 
106 
113 
113 
113 


111 
108 
106 
113 

109 


122 
122 
122 
150 
150 
150 

156 
156 
156 
159 
159 
159 


122 
150 
156 
169 

146 


166 
166 
166 
176 
176 
176 

176 
170 
176 
173 
173 
173 


166 
176 

178 
173 

172 


Con- 
trolled. 

(1) 


121 
134 
139 
153 
146 
134 

121 
118 
121 
146 
166 
181 


132 
144 
120 
163 

140 


188 
188 
204 
213 
228 
236 

224 
200 
226 
242 
260 
271 


194 
225 
217 
258 

223 


276 
287 
294 

307 
307 
287 

283 
287 
283 
287 
278 
2n 


286 
299 

284 
278 

287 


Uncon- 
trolled. 

(29) 


124 
132 
137 
154 
156 
152 

146 
143 
144 
142 
146 
150 


131 
154 
144 
146 

144 


154 
156 
161 
165 
171 
174 

180 
181 
183 
176 
172 
176 


157 
170 
181 
174 

171 


176 
176 
190 
206 
207 
210 

222 
228 
232 
231 
227 
228 


181 
207 
228 
228 

211 


Aa 


(30) 


124 
132 
137 
154 
154 
152 

146 
142 
142 
142 
147 
151 


131 
158 
143 
147 

144 


156 
157 
163 
168 
174 
177 

183 
182 
186 
179 
177 
180 


159 
173 
183 

178 

173 


181 
181 
195 
210 
211 
214 

226 
231 
235 
234 
229 
228 


186 
212 
230 
230 

214 


1  Price  control  began  during  month. 
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PRICE  SECTION  WEIGHTED  INDEX  NUMBER  SEPARATED  INTO  CONTROLLED  AliB 

UNCONTROLLED  PRICES,  1913-1916. 

(Base:  Average  prices  July,  1013,  to  June,  1914=sl00.] 


1913— Months— 

January 

February. .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aiisiist 

September.. 

October 

November. . 
December. . . 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 

1914-Months— 

January 

.    Febnury... 
March....... 

April 

June 

July 

Aujnist 

September.. 

October 

November. . 
December... 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Thiid 

Fourth 

Year 

1915— Months- 
January 

February . . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AuRiist 

September.. 

October 

November. . 
December. . . 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 


The  chemicals  group. 


Mhieral  adds  class. 


Con- 
trolled. 

(6) 


102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 

102 
102 
101 
101 
100 
99 


102 
102 
102 
100 

102 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

99 
96 
99 
98 
97 
97 


99 
99 
96 
97 


97 
97 
97 
99 
100 
100 

123 
123 
141 
142 
145 
146 


97 
100 
129 
144 

117 


■  Un- 
con- 
trolled. 

(2) 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 

100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 

100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

133 
133 
152 
152 
152 
152 


100 
100 
139 
152 

123 


AU. 

(8) 


102 
102 
103 
102 
102 
102 

102 
102 
101 
101 
100 
99 


102 
102 
101 
100 

104 


09 

09 

100 

99 

100 


99 
98 
99 
98 
97 
97 


99 
99 

97 

99 


97 
97 
97 
99 
100 
100 

123 
124 
141 
142 
145 
146 


97 
100 
129 
144 

118 


Heavy  chemicals  class. 


CocH 
troUed. 

(3) 


108 
103 
106 
106 
102 
102 

102 
102 
94 
100 
100 
100 


104 

103 

99 

100 

108 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
101 
101 
101 


100 
100 
100 
101 

100 


101 
99 
99 
105 
112 
112 

138 
109 
171 
202 
219 
816 


100 
110 
160 
246 

154 


Un- 
OOD- 

troiled. 


97 

97 

101 

99 

101 
08 

102 
103 
102 
100 
102 
101 


08 
00 

102 
101 

100 


101 

100 

100 

06 

06 

07 

101 
00 
00 
08 
00 
06 


100 

06 

100 


06 


06 
06 
06 
06 
06 
05 

108 
102 
102 
102 
100 
111 


06 

06 

102 

107 

101 


AU. 


101 
101 
104 
108 
101 
100 

102 
102 
07 
100 
101 
100 


103 
101 
100 
101 

101 


101 

100 

100 

00 

00 

00 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
00 


100 

00 

100 

100 

100 


09 

98 

96 

108 

107 

107 

137 
148 
140 
170 
183 
250 


00 

106 
141 
201 

137 


Misoellaneoos  huiganic 
chevnicals  class. 


Con- 

Un- 

troUed. 

con- 
trolled. 

(3) 

(18) 

104 

103 

104 

103 

108 

101 

102 

101 

102 

101 

101 

101 

101 

101 

101 

101 

100 

101 

100 

101 

100 

100 

100 

100 

104 

103 

103 

101 

101 

101 

100 

100 

103 

101 

00 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

98 

100 

96 

99 

98 

104 

128 

104 

117 

103 

114 

102 

117 

100 

100 

100 

90 

101 

107 

103 

110 

101 

106 

102 

117 

102 

123 

102 

131 

102 

127 

102 

120 

102 

133 

102 

146 

101 

163 

102 

161 

101 

156 

101 

163 

101 

178 

102 

119 

102 

139 

101 

149 

101 

166 

103 

141 

AU. 

(30) 


Ferii- 
filers 

CltK. 


102 
102 
101 
101 
101 
101 

101 
101 
101 
101 
100 
100 


les 

101 
101 
100 

101 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
99 


06 
130 
116 
113 
116 


100 

00 

106 

114 

106 


116 
110 
118 
128 
136 
127 

130 
144 
148 
147 
158 
166 


116 
136 
143 
156 

134 


All 

CflD> 

trdM. 

(25) 


GOYBRNMENT  OONTBOL  OVER  PRICES, 
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PRICE  SECTION  WEIGHTED  INDEX  NUMBER  SEPARATED  INTO  CONTROLLED  AND 

UNCONTROLLED  PRICES,  191«-1918. 

'  [Base:  Average  prices  July,  1913,  to  June,  1914=100.] 


The  chemicab  group. 

m 

Mineral  acids  class. 

Heavy  chemicals  class. 

Miscellaneous  inorganic 
chemicals  class. 

Ferti- 
lisers 
class. 

Con- 
trolled. 

Un- 
con- 
trolled. 

AU. 

Ccn- 
troUed. 

Un- 

OOUr 

troUed. 

AU. 

Con- 
troUed. 

Un- 

oon- 

troUed. 

AU. 

AU    • 
con- 
trolled. 

(6) 

(2) 

(8) 

(3) 

(6) 

(9) 

(2) 

(18) 

(20) 

(25) 

1916-Months- 

- 

January 

183 

206 

183 

350 

115 

274 

103 

218 

199 

174 

Tthrxsarj... 

194 

206 

195 

507 

117 

381 

104 

261 

227 

179 

March 

197 

206 

197 

498 

117 

376 

106 

256 

231 

179 

is?:-;:::::: 

196 

206 

196 

443 

121 

339 

106 

281 

263 

177 

181 

206 

182 

351 

130 

276 

108 

375 

248 

159 

Jane 

180 

245 

182 

367 

122 

288 

107 

361 

236 

156 

July 

153 

208 

154 

327 

125 

268 

107 

343 

221 

141 

August 

139 

170 

140 

310 

123 

249 

107 

336 

307 

135 

September.. 

137 

170 

138 

830 

121 

263 

107 

335 

306 

134 

October 

133 

152 

134 

350 

123 

283 

106 

383 

311 

136 

November. . 

132 

152 

133 

843 

120 

2n 

107 

331 

303 

138 

December. . . 

133 

152 

133 

371 

126 

282 

110 

338 

308 

141 

Quarters— 

PIret 

192 

208 

192 

451 

116 

343 

104 

243 

219 

177 

Second 

186 

220 

187 

387 

131 

301 

106 

373 

246 

164 

TWrd 

143 

183 

144 

322 

123 

258 

107 

331 

311 

137 

Fourth 

133 

152 

133 

358 

122 

282 

108 

227 

307 

138 

Year 

163 

190 

• 

164 

379 

121 

296 

107 

243 

221 

154 

»I7-Manth»- 

January 

133 

137 

133 

351 

166 

291 

112 

231 

212 

144 

Fabruary... 

134 

137 

184 

340 

164 

283 

117 

237 

218 

145 

March....... 

144 

137 

144 

337 

168 

283 

122 

229 

211 

148 

i^h:::::: 

149 

138 

148 

352 

179 

296 

133 

212 

234 

151 

155 

120 

154 

384 

185 

320 

135 

247 

220 

156 

June 

148 

120 

147 

373 

190 

314 

135 

248 

230 

166 

July 

152 

138 

152 

381 

198 

321 

135 

254 

235 

173 

August 

167 

138 

166 

394 

196 

330 

151 

252 

236 

187 

September.. 

170 

138 

169 

519 

192 

414 

154 

356 

289 

189 

October 

171 

148 

170 

471 

208 

384 

149 

254 

237 

198 

November. . 

176 

151 

175 

403 

215 

342 

1151 

233 

230 

198 

December. . . 

186 

158 

186 

410 

214 

347 

150 

234 

220 

202 

Quarters- 

First 

137 

137 

137 

342 

166 

286 

117 

232 

213 

146 

Second 

151 

126 

150 

370 

185 

310 

134 

246 

228 

158 

Third 

163 

138 

162 

431 

194 

355 

147 

254 

237 

183 

Fourth 

177 

152 

177 

427 

211 

358 

150 

340 

226 

198 

Year 

157 

138 

157 

303 

189 

327 

137 

343 

226 

171 

ttU-Months- 

January 

U81 

162 

180 

246 

225 

239 

132 

353 

233 

1203 

February... 

191 

158 

190 

263 

217 

316 

149 

235 

221 

215 

March 

197 

158 

196 

346 

217 

304 

149 

236 

JBQ 

215 

April 

202 

232 

208 

1323 

225 

292 

132 

258 

287 

218 

May 

184 

232 

185 

299 

230 

276 

133 

261 

240 

206 

June 

174 

195 

175 

293 

226 

271 

133 

256 

286 

203 

July 

154 

176 

155 

245 

224 

238 

133 

240 

223 

195 

August 

154 

176 

155 

254 

235 

248 

133 

240 

223 

197 

September.. 

154 

163 

155 

301 

227 

277 

133 

235 

218 

190 

October 

142 

162 

143 

331* 

243 

308 

132 

254 

234 

187 

November.. 

142 

163 

143 

327 

252 

303 

132 

251 

232 

187 

December. . . 

142 

162 

143 

278 

239 

266 

132 

230 

214 

184 

Quarters- 

First 

190 

169 

189 

318 

220 

287 

144 

241 

225 

211 

Second 

TWrd 

187 

219 

188 

305 

227 

280 

133 

258 

238 

209 

154 

171 

165 

267 

229 

255 

133 

238 

221 

194 

Fourth 

142 

162 

143 

312 

245 

290 

132 

245 

227 

186 

Year 

168 

178 

169 

301 

230 

278 

135 

246 

228 

200 

1  Price  control  began  during  month. 
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HISTOBY  OF  PBIOBS  DURING  THE  WAB. 


PRICE     SECTION    WEIGHTED    INDEX    NUMBER    SEPARATED    INTO    CONTROLLED 

AND  UNCONTROLLED  PRICES,  1913-1915. 

[Base:  Average  prices  July,  1913,  to  June,  1914—100.] 


The  chemicals  group. 

Essen- 

tial 

oils, 

flavor- 

Soaps and  glycerin 

ing 
and 

Wood  distUlation  prod- 
ucts and  naval  atoms 

Natural  dyestufls  tad 
tanning    chemiols 

\ 

Con- 

vUlS»9« 

nim- 
ery 
mate- 
rials 
class. 

class. 

class. 

Unoon- 

AD. 

Allun- 

Con- 

Uncon- 

All. 

Con- 

Uncon- 

.AIL 

trolled. 

troUed. 

con- 
troUed. 

trolled. 

trolled. 

trolled. 

trolled. 

(21) 

(9) 

(30) 

(205 

(5) 

(4) 

(9) 

(1) 

(18) 

(If) 

1913-Months- 

Janiiary 

96 

99 

98 

90 

121 

118 

119 

100 

102 

KB 

February . . . 

99 

99 

99 

96 

121 

129 

126 

100 

102 

1(B 

March 

100 

90 

99 

98 

121 

133 

120 

100 

102 

KB 

April....:... 
May 

101 

99 

100 

94 

119 

118 

118 

100 

1C8 

KB 

100 
99 

99 
99 

99 
99 

97 
102 

119 
118 

105 
105 

109 
110 

lOU 
100 

va 

102 

1(B 

June 

m 

July 

99 
102 

99 
100 

99 
101 

106 
107 

118 
116 

'S 

107 
100 

100 
100 

102 
103 

in 

August 

w 

September.. 

102 

100 

101 

104 

116 

96 

104 

100 

102 

m 

October 

102 

100 

101 

105 

106 

92 

07 

100 

101 

100 

November. . 

101 

101 

101 

101 

103 

96 

100 

100 

99 

90 

December. . . 

101 

101 

101 

99 

103 

97 

90 

100 

90 

99 

Quarters- 

First 

96 

99 

99 

98 

121 

127 

125 

100 

102 

Itt 

Second 

100 

99 

99 

97 

119 

109 

112 

100 

108 

m 

Third 

101 

100 

100 

106 

117 

98 

IM 

100 

102 

m 

Fourth 

101 

101 

101 

101 

104 

96 

90 

100 

100 

in 

Year 

100 

100 

100 

99 

115 

107 

110 

100 

102 

Hft 

1914-Months- 

January 

100 

100 

100 

97 

95 

103 

100 

100 

90 

99 

February. . . 

100 

100 

100 

97 

95 

109 

104 

100 

90 

99 

March 

99 

100 

100 

97 

87 

102 

97 

100 

09 

99 

April 

May 

99 

100 

99 

96 

87 

100 

96 

100 

90 

99 

99 
97 

100 
100 

99 
99 

96 
95 

87 
87 

102 
104 

97 
99 

lOO 
100 

00 
90 

99 

June 

99 

July 

98 
98 

100 
100 

99 
99 

98 
94 

87 
87 

104 
106 

99 
07 

100 
100 

00 
00 

99 

August 

99 

September.. 

114 

100 

104 

102 

88 

100 

96 

100 

IM 

111 

October 

106 

99 

101 

99 

89 

99 

06 

100 

125 

U9 

November.. 

99 

99 

99 

92 

•  98 

98 

97 

100 

120 

IS 

December. . . 

98 

100 

99 

89 

102 

96 

98 

100 

127 

121 

Quarters- 

First 

100 

100 

100 

97 

92 

105 

101 

100 

00 

99 

Second 

98 

100 

99 

96 

87 

108 

97 

100 

00 

91 

Third 

103 

100 

101 

98 

87 

103 

96 

100 

107 

109 

Fourth 

101 

100 

101 

93 

95 

98 

97 

100 

127 

m 

Year 

100 

100 

100 

96 

90 

102 

96 

100 

106 

109 

1915— Months- 

—  _A 

January 

98 

100 

99 

88 

110 

93 

98 

100 

122 

ut 

February... 

102 

100 

100 

76 

118 

90 

97 

100 

124 

lis 

March 

102 

100 

100 

77 

113 

90 

96 

100 

13S 

Ui 

April 

May 

.102 

100 

100 

76 

128 

94 

105 

100 

136 

us 

102 
99 

100 
100 

100 
99 

75 
75 

128 
138 

100 
90 

109 
105 

100 
-     100 

138 
148 

19 

June 

139 

July 

97 
98 

100 
100 

99 
99 

76 
72 

154 
160 

94 
01 

113 
113 

100 
153 

152 
170 

140 

August 

l« 

September . . 

109 

100 

102 

71 

173 

87 

115 

211 

188 

19 

October 

125 

100 

107 

72 

173 

96 

121 

252 

106 

7» 

November. . 

152 

100 

115 

77 

181 

128 

145 

252 

800 

fl9 

December. . . 

158 

100 

117 

80 

198 

144 

161 

852 

286 

ai 

Quarters- 

First 

101 

100 

100 

80 

112 

91 

98 

100 

134 

lis 

Second 

101 

100 

100 

75 

131 

94 

106 

100 

14lf 

m 

Third 

102 

100 

100 

73 

162 

90 

114 

155 

168 

m 

Fourth 

145 

100 

113 

76 

184 

122 

143 

252 

810 

s» 

Year 

112 

100 

103 

76 

147 

99 

115 

152 

161 

1S9 
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PRICE    SECTION    WEIGHTED    INDEX    NUMBER    SEPARATED    INTO    CONTROLLED 

AND   UNCONTROLLED   PRICES,   1916^1918. 

[Base:  Average  prices  July,  1913,  to  June,  1914—100.] 


Itlft— Months—  .' 
January.. 
February. 
March.... 

April 

May 

June 


July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. . 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 


The  chemicals  group. 


Soaps  and  glycerin 
class. 


Con- 
trolled. 

(21) 


1917- 


-Months— 
January... 
February. 

March 

April 

MSy 

June 


July 

August 

September . 

October 

November . 
December. . 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 


1918-Months— 
January. . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


July 

August 

September. 

October 

November . . 
December. . , 

Quarters- 
First , 

Second...... 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 


154 
161 
171 
187 
189 
177 

164 
142 
148 
166 
180 
190 

162 
185 
151 
179 

169 

187 
198 
196 
208 
238 
260 

253 

238 
260 
265 
»267 
274 

192 
235 
2S0 
269 

236 

276 
277 
275 
273 
269 
269 

260 
274 
275 
279 
275 
219 

276 
271 
273 
257 

260 


Uncon- 
trolled 

(«) 


100 
100 
100 
101 
101 
101 

101 
101 
101 
104 
108 
107 

100 
101 
101 
106 

102 

107 
107 
107 
110 
129 
144 

144 

138 
136 
136 
140 
140 

107 
127 
139 
139 

128 


142 
143 
147 
149 
153 
155 

158 
158 
160 
168 
165 
172 

144 

152 
159 
168 

156 


All. 
(30) 


116 
118 
121 
1S6 
126 
123 

119 
113 
115 
122 
129 
131 

118 
125 
116 
127 

122 


Essen- 
tial 
oils. 

flavor- 
ing 
ana 
per- 
nim- 
ery 

mate- 
rials 

class. 


All  un- 
con- 
trolled. 

(20) 


175 
167 
172 
174 
177 
179 

132 
150 
171 
170 

160 

181 
182 
185 
185 

187 
188 

190 
192 
193 
201 
197 
186 

182 
187 
192 
194 

189 


79 
79 
81 
80 
82 
80 

80 
80 
82 
82 
82 
82 

79 
81 
81 

82 

81 


130 

83 

132 

82 

133 

83 

138 

81 

161 

83 

177 

91 

91 

92 

05 

105 

104 

101 

82 

85 

03 

104 

91 

102 
100 
100 
101 
105 
104 

108 
105 
112 
121 
124 
124 

101 
103 
107 
123 

108 


Wood  distillation  prod- 
ucts and  naval  stores 
class. 


Con- 

Uncon- 

trolled. 

trolled. 

(5) 

(4) 

228 

151 

260 

156 

276 

148 

.  275 

146 

264 

117 

264 

128 

263 

129 

263 

145 

207 

•   140 

170 

136 

173 

139 

185 

144 

254 

151 

268 

131 

244 

138 

176 

140 

236 

140 

186 

151 

198 

145 

193 

142 

221 

137 

226 

141 

226 

135 

245 

126 

247 

126 

2S3 

130 

275 

154 

282 

156 

>291 

146 

191 

146 

224 

137 

249 

130 

282 

151 

237 

141 

284 

143 

293 

146 

284 

138 

221 

131 

221 

141 

200 

182 

201 

212 

200 

212 

200 

241 

200 

259 

200 

266 

200 

255 

288 

142 

214 

152 

200 

221 

200 

260 

226 

194 

All. 
(9) 


176 
190 
189 
188 
165 
173 

173 
183 
162 
147 
150 
158 

185 
175 
173 
152 

171 

162 
161 

158 
164 
168 
164 

165 
166 
176 
193 
197 
193 

160 
166 
160 
194 

172 


189 
194 
186 
161 
168 
188 

208 
208 
227 
240 
244 
237 

189 
172 
215 
241 

204 


Natural  dyestuils  and 
tanning  chemicals 
class. 


Con- 

Uncon- 

troUed. 

trolled. 

(1) 

(18) 

274 

280 

295 

344 

295 

360 

295 

361 

295 

351 

295 

350 

295 

292 

295 

259 

295 

252 

296 

232 

295 

228 

295 

220 

288 

328 

295 

355 

295 

268 

295 

227 

294 

294 

295 

221 

295 

220 

295 

223 

295 

222 

295 

220 

295 

213 

295 

210 

295 

211 

295 

210 

211 

217 

211 

206 

211 

202 

295 

222 

295 

218 

295 

210 

211 

200 

274 

215 

180 

204 

189 

208 

189 

215 

252 

219 

1252 

233 

295 

236 

201 

250 

201 

252 

201 

253 

201 

251 

201 

254 

201 

255 

189 

209 

266 

229 

201 

252 

201 

254 

213 

236 

AU. 
(19) 


278 
333 
345 
346 
338 
337 

298 
268 
262 
247 
244 
238 

319 
341 
274 
243 

294 

238 
238 
240 
239 
238 
232 

230 
231 
230 
215 
207 
204 

239 
236 
230 
209 

229 

201 
203 
209 
227 
238 
250 

238 
240 
240 
239 
241 
242 


204 
238 
240 
241 

231 


1  Price  control  began  during  month. 
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/ 

HISTORY  OF  PRICES  DURING  THE  WAR, 


PRICE  SECTION  WEIGHTED  INDEX  NUMBER  SEPARATED  INTO  CONTROLLED  AND 

UNCONTROLLED  PRICES,  1913-191*. 


[Base.-  Average  prices  July, 

1913,  to  July,  1914-100.] 

• 

The  chemicals 

group. 

• 

Coal  tar  crudes,  in- 
termediates, and 
dyes  class. 

Drugs 
ana 

phar- 
nta- 

ceuti- 
cals 

class. 

Pro- 
prie- 
tary 
prep- 
ara- 
tions 
class. 

Explosives  class. 

Misoellaneons  or- 
ganic chemicals 
class. 

Con- 
trolled. 

(1) 

Un- 
con- 
trolled. 

(18) 

All. 
(19) 

AUnn- 

con- 
trolled. 

(27) 

AUun- 

oon- 

trollad. 

(23) 

Con- 
trolled. 

'  (9) 

Un- 

oon- 

troOed. 

(10) 

AU. 
(19) 

Coo- 
trx^Oed 

Un- 
con- 

All. 

(2) 

troned. 
(12) 

(U) 

191S~M(mths— 

January 

Febniary 

March 

83 
83 

83 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

83 
100 
100 
100 

96 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 

100 
100 
117 
117 

100 

117 
117 
117 
833 
KKS 
833 

1167 
1167 
1167 
1418 
1418 
1500 

117 

833 

1167 

1445 

880 

112' 

113 

111 

114 

113 

112 

112 
107 
106 
103 
103 
103 

112 
113 
106 
108 

109 

06 
04 
96 
96 
96 
94 

101 
106 
195 
225 
267 
233 

95 

96 

134 

242 

141 

255 
411 
448 
554 

435 
572 

628 
638 
648 
663 
666 
680 

371 
520 
638 
667 

549 

100 
109 
106 
118 
112 
111 

111 

106 

106 

.  103 

iS 

100 
113 
107 
108 

106 

96 
96 
96 
96 
96 
96 

103 
107 
187 
215 
252 
222 

96 

95 

132 

230 

138 

242 
383 

417 
581 
473 
596 

679 
688 
697 
735 
737 
758 

347 
550 
688 
741 

582 

108 
lOS 
100 
100 
100 
99 

96 
99 
101 
100 
09 
99 

103 

100 

99 

99 

100 

100 
103 
101 
100 
100 
101 

101 
106 
136 
134 
124 
118 

101 
100 
114 
126 

110 

117 
116 
117 
122 
126 
132 

132 
138 
147 
152 
174 
178 

116 
127 
139 
168 

137 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 
101 
101 
101 
101 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

101 
101 
100 
100 

101 

lOS 
103 
104 
108 
103 
108 

108 
103 
103 
100 
102 
102 

108 
108 
108 
101 

102 

96 
98 
99 
99 

97 
98 

96 
100 
96 
96 
96 
97 

96 
96 
98 
96 

98 

97 

96 

97 

107 

109 

111 

143 
142 
158 
175 
181 

m 

97 
109 
148 
177 

133 

104 
104 
104 
104 
104 
104 

104 
108 
103 
99 
102 
108 

104 
104 
108 

101 

103 

96 
97 
99 
99 
90 
96 

94 
98 
103 
101 
106 
104 

96 

96 

98 

104 

99 

188 
187 
186 
189 
188 
200 

300 

196 
209 
313 
317 
319 

1S7 
198 
302 
216 

199 

104 
108 
104 
108 
108 
104 

108 
103 
108 
96 
102 
102 

104 
108 
103 
101 

108 

96 
97 
99 
99 
96 
98 

94 

96 

100 

99 

103 

102 

96 

96 

96 

108 

99 

161 
161 
160 
165 
166 
174 

183 
181 
194 
201 
207 
206 

161 
168 
186 
206 

180 

107 
108 
108 
108 
108 
101 

101 
101 
101 
101 
99 
99 

104 
103 
101 
100 

102 

99 

99 
99 
99 

99 
li2 
143 
137 
143 
143 

99 

99 

138 

140 

117 

137 
136 
136 
143 
148 
154 

164 
148 
156 
153 
166 
166 

129 
148 
162 
163 

148 

106 
105 
106 
108 
101 
101 

100 
100 
101 
101 
99 
96 

106 

101 

100 

90 

108 

100 
100 
100 
100 

98 
98 
101 
103 
102 
102 

100 

100 

99 

102 

100 

102 
100 
100 
100 
100 
104 

106 
108 
109 
100 
117 
119 

100 
101 
107 
115 

106 

KM 
lOB 

KB 

April 

UB 

May 

im 

June 

101 

July 

100 

Aiiipifft 

in 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Quartern- 
First 

la 

101 

Second 

IQB 

Third 

100 

Fourth 

9 

Year 

102 

1914— Months- 
January 

February 

Mfrn>h  

im 

100 

April 

100 

May 

100 

June.... 

100 

July 

ff 

August 

n 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Quarters- 
First 

101 
KM 
KB 
100 

K» 

Second 

100 

Third 

100 

Fourth 

lOS 

Year 

101 

1915— Months— 

January 

Fobniary 

March 

102 
101 

Kn 

April 

im 

May 

101 

Juno 

105 

July 

100 

August 

108 

September 

October 

November 

Dooomber 

Quarters- 
First 

uo 
110 

119 

lao 

10! 

Second 

108 

Thiid 

100 

Fourth 

m 

Year 

107 
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PWCB  SECTION  WEIGHTED  INDEX  NUMBER  SEPARATED  INTO  CONTROLLED  AND 

UNCONTROLLED  PRICES,  191&-1918. 

[Base:  Average  prices  July,  1913,  to  July,  1914i-100.) 


Janimy.. 
Febrotfy. 
Much.... 
Ai 


^: 


Jane. 


July 

Aognst 

September. 
October.... 
November. 
December. 


Quarters^ 
Pint.... 
Second.. 
Third-... 
Fourth.. 


Year 

niT-lCaDths— 
January.. 
February. 
March.... 


AprO. 

May. 

June. 


July 

Aufoist 

September. 
October. . . 
November. 
December. 

Quarters- 
First 

Second. . .. 

Third 

Fourth.... 

Year 

»»-Months— 
January... 
February.. 
March..... 
Ai 


April. 


June. 


July 

August 

September. 
October.... 
November. 
Deoeonber. 

Qaarten— 

FIrrt 

Second 

Third 

Fourth... - 

Year 


The  chemicals  group. 


Coal  tar  crudes,  in- 
termediates, and 
dyes  class. 


Con- 

Un- 

trolled. 

con- 
troUed. 

(1) 

(18) 

1500 

668 

1500 

652 

1500 

643 

1500 

560 

1500 

560 

1167 

531 

1187 

465 

1167 

306 

667 

377 

667 

363 

500 

363 

500 

358 

1500 

654 

1389 

551 

1000 

416 

556 

361 

1111 

495 

500 

350 

500 

314 

500 

329 

500 

307 

500 

299 

500 

301 

500 

285 

500 

281 

500 

280 

500 

271 

500 

286 

500 

297 

500 

341 

500 

303 

500 

282 

500 

285 

500 

303 

500 

292 

1500 

291 

500 

295 

500 

288 

500 

276 

500 

276 

500 

258 

500 

255 

500 

257 

500 

250 

500 

251 

83 

244 

500 

293 

500 

280 

500 

257 

360 

249 

464 

270 

All. 


(19) 


747 
732 
724 
649 
649 
591 

532 
478 
405 
392 
376 
371 


734 
630 
471 
379 

553 

364 
359 
345 
325 
318 
320 

306 
302 
300 
293 
307 
316 

350 
321 
302 
305 

321 

.312 
311 
314 
308 
297 
297 

281 
278 
280 
274 
275 
229 

312 
301 
280 
259 

289 


Drues 
ana 

phar- 
ma- 

oeuti- 
cals 

class. 


Allnn 

con- 

t2X>Ued. 

(27) 


Allun- 

eon- 

^Iled 

(23) 


194 
209 
216 
226 
224 
209 

198 
191 
192 
189 
197 
196 


903 
217 
196 
194 

202 

192 
197 
214 
222 
227 
224 

223 
221 
224 
230 
232 
234 

202 
225 
223 
232 

220 


235 
238 
240 
239 
241 
243 

246 
253 
259 
274 
319 
288 

238 
241 
251 
294 

256 


Pro- 
prie- 
tary 
prep- 
ara- 
tions 
class. 


100 
100 
102 
102 
102 
103 

102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 


101 
102 
102 
102 

101 

102 
102 
108 
103 
108 
104 

106 
105 
106 
110 
110 
110 

102 
104 
106 
110 

106 

112 
112 
112 
112 
112 
112 

113 
114 
114 
116 
117 
117 

112 
112 
114 
117 

114 


Explosives  class. 


Om- 
troUed 

(9) 


179 
186 
188 
190 
188 
184 

171 
159 
150 
151 
147 
149 


184 
187 
160 
149 

170 

147 
147 
152 
158 
165 
163 

160 
169 
172 
173 
»175 
178 

149 
165 
170 
175 

^66 

174 
179 
183 
184 
183 
179 

167 
166 
166 
162 
163 
141 

179 
182 
166 
155 


Un- 
con- 
trolled 

(10) 


211 
212 
206 

201 
188 
189 

186 
182 
177 
171 
169 
156 


210 
192 
182 

165 

187 

140 
132 
130 
128 
136 
137 

133 
134 
136 
136 
140 
140 

134 
134 
134 
138 

135 

138 
138 
138 
135 
136 
136 

135 
137 
137 
136 
137 
135 

138 
136 
136 
136 


170  I   136 


AU. 

(19) 


202 
204 
202 
197 
188 
187 

182 
175 
169 
165 
162 
154 


203 
191 
175 
160 

182 

142 

137 
136 
137 
145 
144 

144 
144 
147 
147 
151 
151 

138 
143 
145 
149 

144 

149 
150 
151 
149 
150 
149 

145 
146 
145 
144 
144 
137 

150 
145 
145 
142 

146 


Miscellaneous  or- 
ganic chemicals 
class. 


Con- 
^UedJ 

(2) 


166 
160 
160 
171 
171 
199 

191 
181 
175 
158 
158 
160 


162 
180 
182 
159 

171 

175 
175 
183 
184 
201 
211 

211 
206 
201 
201 
206 
210 

177 
199 
207 
206 

197 

217 
219 
217 
217 
217 
210 

196 
201 
280 
280 
280 
280 

218 
214 
226 
280 

234 


Un- 
con- 
trolled 

(12) 


123 
128 
132 
183 
134 
134 

133 
123 
123 
127 
132 
136 


128 
134 
127 
132 

130 

136 
135 
135 
142 
151 
152 

197 
205 
210 
232 
216 
212 

135 
148 
204 
220 

177 

202 
199 
199 
196 
198 
196 

199 
199 
199 
198 
200 
195 

200 
196 
199 
198 

199 


All. 
(14) 


124 
129 
133 
134 
135 
135 

135 
125 
125 
128 
133 
137 


129 
135 
128, 
133 

131 

137 
136 
137 
143 
153 
153 

197 
206 
210 
232 
216 
212 

136 
149 
204 
220 

177 

202 
200 
200 
199 
199 
198 

199 
199 
201 
200 
202 
197 

200 
196 
200 
200 

200 


*  Price  control  began  during  month. 
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There  follows  a  separation  of  the  1 ,366  commodities  carried  in 
Price  Section  Index  Number  into  those  controlled  and  nncontroM 
The  separation  indicated  forms  the  basis  for  all  comparisons  in  this 
section,  for  the  chain  index  of  controlled  and  uncontroQed  pric«8 
and  for  frequent  illustrations  in  the  inquiry.  The  indiTidual  com- 
modity series  counted  as  controlled  are  listed  here  under  their 
proper  classes,  as  numbered  in  the  ''History  of  Prices  During  tiw 
War,"  when  one  or  more  series  of  a  class  came  under  control.  Tli 
method  was  also  used  to  list  the  uncontrolled  series.  The  class  index 
numbers  for  the  controlled  and  uncontrolled  series  run  parallel 
The  first  of  the  50  classes  in  the  Price  Section  Index  Number,  for 
example,  is  known  as  ''8.  Feeds  and. Forage  Class"  and  thelastis 
''57.  Miscellaneous  Inorganic  Chemical  Class."  A  full  countofthft 
series  in  one  of  these  classes  under  the  controlled  list,  and  of  tboaa 
in  the  same  class  under  the  uncontrolled  list,  makes  up  tbe  tul 
number  of  series  carried  by  the  Price  Section  for  that  class. 
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(2)  THE  SERIES  OF  THE  PRICE  SECTION  INDEX  NUMBER  CONSIDERED 

UNCONTROLLED. 

Food  Group. 

10.  Com  and  com  products  clafls  (3  sefies): 

Alcohol,  grain,  190  proof. 

Beer,  western,  light  or  dark. 

Whisky,  Bourbon,  4  years  in  bond,  100  proof. 

11.  Oats,  buckwheat,  and  rice  class  (1  series): 

Puffed  rice. 

12.  Barley,  hops,  rye,  and  their  products  class  (4  series): 

Beer,  light  or  dark. 

Hops,  Pacific  coast. 

Hops,  prime  to  choice,  New  York  State. 

Whisky,  rye,  straight,  4  years  in  bond,  100  proof. 

13.  Sugar  and  related  products  class  (1  series): 

Honey,  clover,  comb,  lower  grade. 

15.  Edible  vegetable  oils  class  (1  series'): 

Cocoa  beans,  in  bags. 

16.  Fmits,  nuts,  and  wine  class  (7  series) : 

Almonds,  ne  plus  ultra,  unshelled. 
Apricots,  canned,  X  standard,  2)  Califonua. 
Claret,  medium  grade,  California. 
Nuts,  Brazil,  medium,  unshelled. 
Peaches,  canned,  X  standard,  2)  California. 
Pineapple,  canned  X  standard,  2)  Hawaiian,  sliced 
Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shelled. 

17.  Spices  and  condiments  class  (10  series): 

Cassia,  China  rolls. 

Cloves,  Zanzibar. 

Ginger,  Cochin,  A.  B.  C. 

Mace,  Singapore. 

Nutmegs,  105b  to  110s. 

Pepper — 

Black,  Lampong. 
Black,  Singapore. 
Red,  Japan. 

Salt- 
American,  medium. 
Domestic. 

18.  Tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  class  (11  series)! 

Cocoa — 

Arriba. 

Bahia. 

Trinidad. 
Tea^ 

Cevlon,  Pekoe. 

Country,  green,  gunpowder. 

Country,  green,  imperial  firsts. 

Darzeeling,  fancy  orange. 

Formosa,  good. 

Goochow,  good. 

Pingsuey,  gunpowder,  firsts. 

Pingsuey,  imperial  firsts. 
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19.  Tobacco  and  tobacco  products  clasB  (15  aeries): 
Broadleaf,  Connecticut,  second. 
Broadleaf,  Pennsylvania,  B*8. 
Burley,  good  leaf,  bright  red. 
Cigars,  little,  under  3  pounds. 
Cigars,  little,  over  3  pounds. 
Cut  plug. 

Habana  Vuelta  Abajo. 
Habana,  remedios  fillers. 
Habana,  seed,  medium  and  dark  wrappers. 
Little  Dutch,  Ohio. 
Ix>ng  cut. 
Plug. 
Scrap. 
Sumatra. 
Zimmers  Spanish. 

22.  Fish  and  oysters  class  (1  series): 

Codfish,  salt,  whole  bank  medium. 

Clothinq  Gboup. 

23.  Cotton  and  cotton  products  class  (24  series): 

Cotton  (raw  materials) — 

Cotton,  average  in  the  United  States. 
Egyptian,  brown  F.  G.  F. 
Egyptian,  medium. 
Good,  No.  1,  Oomra. 
Long  staple,  strict  middling,  1 1-inch. 
Long  staple,  strict  middling,  1-^-dnch. 
Long  staple,  strict  middling,  l^-inch. 
Long  staple,  strict  middling,  l-jV-ii^ch. 
Sea  Island,  extra  choice. 
Short  staple,  upland  middling,  American. 
Short  staple,  upland  middling,  New  York. 
Short  staple,  upland  middling,  ^ew  Orleans. 
Cotton  manufactures — 
Hosiery — 

Men's  half,  176  needles,  17/1  combed  yam. 

Women's  full  fashioned,  18/1  combed  yam,  33  gauge. 
Tire  fabric.  Sea  Island,  17J-ounce,  combed. 
Underwear —  ^ 

Ung  staple,  men's   balbriggan,   178E,  51  pounds  per  <io«»' 
gauge,  22/1  combed  yam. 

Long  staple,  merino  shirts  and  drawers,  50  per  cent  wool,  ^4  8*  ^ 

Long  staple,  men's  shirts  and  drawers,  flat  fleece,  121  to  13  P^ 
per  dozen. 

Long  staple,  women's  ribbed  imion  suits,  12  poimds  per  do««i^- 
Velvet,  millinery  (17  inch,  2.965  ounces  per  yard). 
Cotton  waste — 

Dirty  card  fly,  mill  run. 
No.  1  card  strips,  graded  stock. 
For  packing  purposes. 
Dirty  picker  motes,  mill  run. 
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24.  Wool  and  woolen  products  claas  (45  seriee) : 
Blankets,  all-wool,  5  pounds  to  the  pair. 
By-products — 

Noils,  three-eighths  blood. 
Waste,  card,  one-fourth  blood. 
Tops- 
Australian,  64s. 
Buenoe  Aires,  40b. 
Buenos  Aires,  46fl. 
Territory,  50b. 
Knit  goods — 

Men's  shirts  and  drawers,  50  per  cent  wool,  24-gauge. 
Men's  half-hose,  seamless,  wool. 
Worsted  cloths — 
Dress  goods — 

Sicilian  cloth,  cotton  warp,  50-inch. 

Serge,  botany,  11433,  7-oimce,  54-inch. 

Serge,  10-ounce,  54-inch. 

Storm  serge,  double-warp,  50-inch. 
Suitings — 

Clay  diagonal,  16-oimce,  56  to  58  inch. 

Seige,  Fulton  Mills,  3192,  11-ounce,  56  to  58  inch. 
Trousering — 

Cotton  warp,  worsted-filled,  10  to  11  ounce,  60-inch. 
Woolen  cloths — 
Carpets — 

Axminster,  6  2/3  by  7. 

Body  Brussels,  9-wire,  256  pitch. 

Tapestry,  8-wire,  200  pitch. 
Broadcloth,  dress,  botany,  315,  10-ounce,  54  to  56  inch. 
Felt,  upholstery,  11  to  13  ounce. 
Felt,  interlining,  13-ounce. 
Overcoating — 

Melton,  Worumbo,  30-ounce,  58-inch. 

Twill,  plain  soft-faced,  black,  24-ounce,  54  to  56  inch. 
Suits,  serge,  5130. 
Shirtings — 

All-wool  flannel,  white  Ballard. 

Black  Thibet. 

Wool,  Middle^x. 
Velour,  dress,  Worumbo,  829,  11-oimce,  54-inclL 
Woolen  yam — 

Carpet  yam,  3-ply  velvet,  55  yards  to  the  ounce. 
Weai^ing  yam,  12  to  16  run,  one-fourth  blood. 
Weaving  yam,  20  to  28  run,  three-eighths  blood. 
Worsted  yam — 

Carpet  yam,  white  16s. 
French  system — 

1/40b,  one-half  blood. 

l/50s,  domestic. 

2/508,  fine  territory  or  domestic. 
Knitting  yam — 

2/56  to  2/lOs,  one-fourth  blood. 

2/lls  to  2/206,  one-fourth  blood. 
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24.  Wool  and  woolen  products  claaa  (45  series) — ^Continued.  ^ 

Worsted  yam — Continued. 

Ejiitting  yam — Continued. 

2/16e  to  2/208,  three-eighths  blood. 

2/20s  to  2/24B,  low,  one-fourth  blood.  i 

2/266  to  2/30B,  one-half  blood. 
Weaving  yams  Bradford  system —  1 

2/266  to  2/308,  one-fourth  blood.  * 

2/36s,  three-eighths  blood. 
2/408,  one-half  blood. 
2/508,  fine  territory  or  domestic. 

25.  Silk  and  silk  products  class  (52  series): 

Raw  silk,  Chinese — 

Canton  filature,  extra  extra  A. 
Steam  filature,  best  chops,  first  and  second  choice. 
Steam  filatures,  second  grade  chops. 
Tsatlee  improved.  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  Red  Indian. 
Tsatlee  improved  black  lion,  1,  2,  3. 
Tussah,  best  chops. 
Raw  silk,  Japanese — 

FUature,  Kansai,  13  to  15  extra  extra. 
Filature,  Shinshu,  No.  1,  13  to  15. 
Silk  manufactures — 

Broad  silk —  • 

Nos.  1  to  23,  inclusive. 

Japanese  Habutai,  6-momme,  36-inch. 

Japanese  Habutai,  3}-momme,  36-inGh. 
Hose — 

Ladies',  all-silk,  standard  quality. 

Ladies',  medium-priced,  all-silk. 

Ladies',  cotton  feet,  silk-top. 

Men's  half,  all-silk. 

Men's,  cotton-top. 
Plush— 

Tussah  face,  cotton  back,  artificial  fur. 

Millinery,  artificial-silk  face,  cotton  back,  17-inch. 

Cloaking,  1410,  Tussah  warp,  cotton  filling. 
Ribbon- 
Satin  and  taffeta. 

All-silk,  satin,  and  taffeta. 
Velvet — 

Millinery,  colored  silk,  spun  silk  warp,  cotton  filling. 

Spim  warp,  millinery. 
Semimanufactures — 
Silk  thread- 
Embroidery,  No.  1. 

Embroidery,  No.  2. 
Spun  silk  ysuTi — 

Artificial  silk,  B  quality,  150  denier,  unbleached. 

Domestic,  60/1. 

Domestic,  gray,  spun,  60/2-1 

Imported,  200/2,  gray. 
Viscose  yam,  artificial  silk,  B  quality  360  denier,  unbleached. 
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26.  Hides  and  skiiiB  and  their  products  class  (96  series) : 
Calf-skin  leather — 

Full  grained,  bordered,  black  kip  H[,  second  grade. 
Full  grained,  bordered,  black,  L,  second  grade. 
Full  grained,  smooth,  black,  L,  second  grade. 
Full  grained,  smooth,  colored,  M,  second  grade. 
Snuffed,  smooth,  black,  M,  second  grade. 
Cattle  hide  leather — 

Case,  bag  and  strap  leather: 

Case,  colors,  2^unce,  B. 

Strap,  colors,  9-ounce,  B. 

Strap,  colors,  6-ounce,  B. 

Embossed  bag  and  belt,  4i-ounce,  B. 

Smooth  bag,  3foimce,  B. 
Cattle  side,  upper  leather — 

Chrome,  box,  I.  m.  weight,  A  quality. 

Chrome,  black,  slightly  corrected,  smooth. 

Chrome,  patent. 

Sides,  black  gun  metal,  I.  m.  weight,  A  quality. 

Waterproof,  H  weight,  A  quality. 
Ofibd,  heads,  bellies,  and  ahouldefs — 
Shouldera —  / 

Double-oak  belting. 

Hemlock. 


Scoured  oak  heads. 

Union  heads. 
BelHes— 

Hemlock  dry  hide  bellies. 
Skirting — 

California  oak,  No.  1. 

California  oak,  BB,  No.  2 
Horsehide  leather — 

Glove,  buffed,  M,  second  grade. 
Shoe,  upper  and  patent. 
Shoe,  upper  and  patent,  M,  second  grade. 
Shoe,  upper  and  patent,  upp^r,  M,  second  grade. 
Sheepskin  leather — 

FaHcy  and  other  stock — 

Bag  roans. 

Black,  for  beading,  quarter  lining.  No.  1. 

Black,  for  beading,  quarter  lining.  No.  2. 

Black,  for  beading,  qiiarter  lining.  No.  3. 

Tope  and  plain  black  chrome. 

White  alum. 
Glove  stock — 

Domestic  Napa. 

Domestic  suede. 

Fleshers. 

South  African  cape. 
Glazed  kid  leather— 

Black  and  colors,  exx>ort  and  domestic. 
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26.     Hides  and  skins  and  their  products  class  (96  series) — Continued. 
Glazed  kid  leather — Continued. 
Shoe  stock — 

Black,  dull  and  glazed. 

*  C'OloiB. 

Imitatioii  calf. 
Leather  manufactiures — 

Bags,  cowhide,  2fK)unce,  18-inch. 
Belting — 

First  quality. 

Light  doubles. 

Regular  quality. 
Gloves,  men*s — 

TJnlined,  mocha,  P.  X.  M.,  first  grade. 

One  clasp,  P.  X.  M.,  unlined  cape,  first  grade* 

Silk  lined,  P.  X.  M.,  cape,  first  grade. 

Silk  lined,  P.  X.  M.,  mocha,  first  quality. 
Gloves,  women's  and  children's — 

Children's  gloves,  average  grade. 

One  clasp,  P.  X.  M.,  cape,  second  grade. 

One  clasp,  P.  K.,  cape,  first  grade. 

One  clasp,  P.  X.  M.,  first  grade. 
Harness,  sets- 
Standard  farm  team. 

Team,  all  purposes. 

Single  buggy,  standard. 

Horse  collars — 
High  grade. 

Standard  imitation  Scotch. 
Saddles- 
Riding,  high  grade. 
Spring  seat,  standard. 
Shoes,  boys'  and  youths' — 
Boys'— 

Grade  I. 

Grade  II. 

Grade  III. 
Little  Gents'— 

Grade  I. 

Grade  II. 

Grade  III.  w 

Shoes,  men's — 

Black  calf  Oxford. 

Black  kid,  A-boot. 

Black,  low  price. 

Black,  Rumania  calf. 

Bench,  combination  tan  Oxfords. 

Bench,  patent  colt. 

Farmer,  mechanic,  and  laborer,  49-226. 

Farmer,  mechanic,  and  laborer,  49-307. 

Handstitched  patent  kid  Oxfords. 

Rumania  calf,  high. 

Steel  or  black  calf  A-boot. 

Tan,  low  price. 

Tan,  kid,  A-boot. 

Vici  kid. 
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26.  Hides  and  skiiifl  and  their  products  chias  (96  series) — Continued. 
Shoes,  misses'  and  children's — 

Children's  gunmetal,  button,  low  heel,  sizes  9-*ll^. 

Misses',  vici  patent,  button,  low  heel,  sizes  12-2^. 
Shoes,  women's — 

Black  kid,  button,  dull  kid  top. 

Black  kid,  lace,  regular  top,  classic  heel. 

Boots,  McKay. 

Boots,  welt. 

Brown  kid,  welt,  leather  heel,  7i-inch  boot. 

Glazed  kid,  Oxford,  leather  heel. 

Glazed  kid,  welt,  leather  heel,  T^-inch  boot. 

Kid  Oxford,  McKay. 

Low  shoes,  patent  leather. 

Oxford,  McKay. 

Oxford,  welt. 

Patent  kid,  full  seam  vamp,  black  doth  top. 

PMent  pump  (T.  and  W.). 

Black  kid  (T.  and  W.). 
Suit  ckBby  cowhide,  2}-ounce,  24-inch. 

27.  Hatters'  fur  and  fur  felt  hats  class  (10  series): 
Coney — 

Best  B.  C.  B.  unpulled. 

French,  best  extra. 

French,  best  mottled. 

French,  unpulled. 

Scotch,  best  B.  C.  B. 
Hair,  best  OOIH. 
Hats- 
Pur  felt-A. 

Fur  felt    No.  1. 

Knox. 

Stetson. 
38.  Hair,  bristles,  and  feather  class  (22  seriee): 
Bristles — 

Chunking,  superior  No.  3. 

Chunking,  superior  No.  5. 

Hankow,  superior  No.  3. 

Hankow,  superior  No.  5. 
I  Tiensin,  superior  No.  3. 

Tiensin,  superior  No.  5. 
Brushes — 

Hair,  prophylactic.  No.  500. 

Hand,  prophylactic,  No.  400. 

Tooth,  prophylactic.  No.  1. 
Feathers — 

Chicken,  body,  allured,  dry  picked* 

Chicken,  body,  white,  dry  picked. 

Duck,  white  or  yellow. 

Geese,  mixed  gray. 

Geese,  prime  white. 

Turkey,  body,  white. 
Feather  articles — 

Mattress,  40-pound. 

PiUow,  chicken  leather,  18  by  25. 

125647^—20 30 
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28.  Hair,  bristles,  and  feather  class  (22  series) — Continued. 

Hair- 
Cattle,  yrai:hed,  domestic. 
Hog,  processed,  domestic. 
Horse  manes. 
Horsetails. 

Hair  cloth,  50-pick,  24-inch. 

29.  Button  class  (20  series): 

Raw  materials — 

Shells,  fresh  water  pearl,  all  varieties. 

Shells,  yellow  Sianila,  bold  and  bold  medium,  average  weiglit  1^  pouiub 
Ocean,  West  Australian,  bold  medium,  average  weight  impound. 
Pearl,  Tahiti,  black  chickens,  average  weight  ^  pound. 
Vegetable  ivory  (Tagua  nuts). 
Manufactures — 
Buttons — 

Bone,  white,  commercial,  22-line; 
Bone,  underwear,  Navy  prices,  22-line. 
Glass,  jet,  18  line. 
Metal,  Army  blouse,  3d-line. 
Metal,  trouser,  27-line. 
y.  Pearl- 

Ocean  and  fresh  water. 

Imported,  ocean,  Trochus  Japanese,  first  grade. 
Fresh  water,  all  sizes  and  grades. 
Ocean,  West  Australian,  fine  shirt  button,  Id-lioe. 
Ocean,  smoked  Panama,  36-line. 
Ocean,  Tahiti,  }  fine,  36-line. 
Ocean,  West  Australian,  i  fine,  36-line. 
Shoe,  No.  4  bright  black,  regular  finish. 
Vegetable  ivory,  flannel  shirt,  24-line. 
Vegetable  ivory,  troiiser,  black,  22-line. 

Rubber,  Paper  and  Fibers  Group. 

30.  Rubber  and  rubber  products  class  (24  series): 

Chemicals — 

Barytes,  domestic. 
Flowers,  sulphur. 
Lithopone. 
Magnesite,  calcined. 
Whiting,  commercial. 
Zinc  oxide,  standard  American  process. 
Fabrics- 
Cotton,  ITfounce  Sea  Islar.d,  combed. 
Reclaimed  rubber — 
Mechanical. 
Truck  tires. 
Rubber  products — 
Clothing,  rubber — 

Calendered,  single  texture,  western. 
Calendered,  double  coated,  fire  coat. 
Double  texture,  bombazine  coat. 
Single  texture,  woman ^s  coat. 
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30.  Rubber  and  rubber  products  class  (24  series) — Continued. 

Rubber  producta — Continued. 
Footwear,  rubber — 

Arctics. 

Boots. 
Tires  and  tubes,  rubber- 
Pneumatic  plain  tread,  30  by  3^  inches. 

Pneumatic  non-skid,  30  by  3}  inches. 

Pneumatic  non-skid,  33  by  4  inches. 

Pneumatic  tubes,  33  by  4  inches. 

Solid  rubber  tire,  36  by  5  inches. 
Sundries,  druggists'— 

Ice  bags,  cloth  lined. 

Water  bottles  (all  rubber). 
Rubber  goods — 

Conveyor  belting,  S-inch,  fi-ply. 

Water  hose,  }-inch,  5-pIy. 

31.  Pkper  class  (40  series): 

Paper — 

Nos.  1  to  20,  inclusive. 
Boards — 

Bogus  bristol. 

Chip. 

News. 

Plain. 

Straw. 
Paper- 
Blotting. 

Building,  red  rosin,  sized  sheeting. 

Tissue,  MiEtnila. 

Wrapping,  Noe.  1  to  10,  inclusive. 

Writing,  bond.  No.  4. 

Writing,  coupon  bond,  No.  1. 

32.  Fibers  and  fiber  products  class  (34  series): 

Raw  materials — 
Fibers- 
American,  Kentucky,  double  dressed. 

Flax,  New  Zealand,  good,  fair  shipment. 

Istle,  Palma. 

Jute,  raw,  M,  double  triangle,  shipments 

Sisal,  Mexican,  current  shipment. 

Sisal,  Java — A,  shipment. 
Manufactured  products — 
Cordage,  jute — 

Packing,  coarse. 

Papermaker's  twine. 

Rope,  No.  1,  }-inch  and  above. 

Rope,  No.  2,  ^-inch  and  above. 

Twine,  wool,  A  quality. 

Twine,  wrapping,  2  to  6  ply. 

Twine,  wrapping,  hide  rope  form. 
Ooxd  and  twine — 

India,  dark  color.  No.  2. 
dark  color,  No.  0. 
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32.  Fibers  and  fiber  products  claas  (34  series) — Oontiiraed. 

Manufactured  products — Continued. 
Cordage,  hard  fiber — 

Manila  rope,  third-grade  basis. 

Pure  manila  rope,  basis  |-inch  diameter. 

New  Zealand  rope,  basis  |-inch  diameter. 

Russian,  tarred  basis. 

Sisal,  ro}>e  basis. 
Hemp  and  twine — 

American,  mixed,  No.  9. 

American,  mixed,  No.  12. 

Pure,  No.  9, 

Pure,  No.  12. 
Oakum — 

Best. 

Plumbers'. 

United  States  Navy. 

Navy. 
Rope,  hard  fiber — 

Manila,  basis  price. 

Manila,  lariat. 

Oilwell  drilling  cables. 

Sisal,  basis,  t-ii^ch  diameter. 

Transmiasion. 

Packing,  fine. 

Metal  Group. 

33.  Iron  and  steel  and  their  products  class  (52  series): 

Manufactures — 

Adzes,  carpenters'. 

Anvils,  American. 

Augers,  regular,  I -inch. 

Axes,  single-bit,  base  weight,  first  quality. 

Braces,  common  ball. 

Butts,  loose-pin,  wrought  steel,  3)  by  3)  inch. 

Carvers,  stag  handles,  8-inch. 

Chains,  traces,  wagon,  western  standard,  straight  with  ring. 

Chisels,  r^ular,  socket  firmer,  1-inch. 

Files,  8-inch,  mill  bastard,  Nicholson. 

Gimlets,  bits,  common  double  cut. 

Hammers,  Maydole,  No.  1}. 

Hammers,  farriers',  2}-pound,  turning. 

Hinges,  gate,  with  latch,  western. 

Hinges,  spring,  holdback,  cast-iron. 

Hods,  coal,  galvanized,  open,  17-incli. 

Hooks,  bush,  light. 

Hooks,  grass,  bent  shank. 

Hooks  and  eyes,  group  3,  No.  40}. 

Knives  and  forks,  cocobolo  handles,  metal  bolstera. 

Knobs,  door,  steel,  bronze  plated. 

Locks,  conunon  mortise,  knob  lock,  3}-inch. 

Locks,  padlocks. 

Lock  sets. 
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33.  Iron  and  steel  and  their  products  class  (52  series) — Continued. 
Ifanuiactures — Oontinued. 

Pans,  dripping,  refrigerator,  galvanized,  16-inch. 

Planes,  Soigent,  No.  414  Jack. 

Pkdls,  galvanized,  light. 

Punches,  saddlers'  or  drive,  good. 

Rasps,  horse,  16-inch,  plain. 

Rings  and  ringers,  hog,  gray  iron. 

Rings  and  ringers,  hull  rings,  steel. 

Saws,  cross-cut,  Disston,  No.  2,  6-!oot,  Champion  tooth. 

Saws,  hand,  Disston,  No.  8,  26-inch,  skewhack. 

Shaves,  spoke,  iron. 

Shovels,  Ames,  No.  2. 

Spoons,  tinned,  iron,  table. 

Springs,  carriage,  black,  l}-inch  and  wider. 

Staples,  fence,  bright. 

Swages,  1-inch. 

Tongs,  18-xnch,  blacksmiths'. 

Traps,  fly,  balloon,  glove  or  Acme. 

Trowels,  Johnson's,  brick,  10}-inch. 

Truck,  warehouse,  hand. 

Turns,  cupboard. 

Vises,  solid-box,  50-pound. 

Vises,  self-adjusting,  jaw  vises,  Prentiss  patent. 

Washers,  cast-iron,  }-inch,  barrel  lots. 

Wedges,  oil  finish. 

Wheelbarrows,  tubular  steel,  steel  tray. 

Wire,  clothes  line.  No.  20. 

Wire,  cloth  and  netting,  black. 

Wire,  cloth  and  netting,  standard  galvanized. 

34.  Nonferrous  metals  class  (11  series): 

Antimony,  ordinary  brands. 
Brasp — 

Sheets. 

Rods. 
Copper — 

Casting. 

Sheets. 

Wire. 
Lead- 
Sheet. 

Solder, 

Pipe. 
Tin,  pig,  straits. 
Zinc,  prime  western. 

35.  Rare  metals  class  (4  seriea): 

Chromite,  40  per  cent  and  over 
Ferro  vanadium. 
Spiegeleissen,  20  per  cent 
Tungsten  ore,  60  per  cent. 
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FuBLS  Group. 

86.  Petroleum  and  petroleum  products  cImb  (22  aeries): 
Fuel  oil,  wholesale  markets — 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Vinton,  La. 

Houston,  Tex. 

San  Francisco. 

Los  Angeles,  GaliL 
Gasoline,  tank  wagon — 

Baltmiore. 

Chicago. 

Kansas  City. 

New  York. 

San  Francisco. 
Kerosene,  standard  white,  110  test 
Kerosene,  tank  wagon — 

Baltimore. 

Chicago. 

Kansas  City.  >^ 

New  York. 

San  Francuco. 
Lubricating  oil — 

Dark,  steam  refined* 

Red  paraffin. 

Paraffin,  903  sp. 

Spindle  No.  150. 

Spindle  No.  200. 
Paraffin,  crude,  118  to  1,220. 

37.  Matches  class  (9  series) : 

Best  and  cheapest. 

Japanese  safety,  extra  quality,  "Namco"  brand. 

Nitedal  brand,  safety. 

Standard,  No.  1. 

Standard,  No.  2. 

Standard,  No.  5. 

Safe  home. 

Searchlight. 

Strike-on-the-box. 

BuiLDiNo  Materials  Group.  ^ 

38.  Clay  products  class  (13  series): 

Brick — 

Face,  building,  No.  1,  color  gray. 

Fire,  high-grade. 

Paving,  No.  1. 
Dinner  sets,  china,  commercial  grade. 
China,  decorated  in  cheap  standard  treatments. 
Ground  plastic. 
Kaolin,  refined  white. 
Pipe,  sewer,  salt-glazed,  fire-clay. 

1  This  group  includes  a  few  materials  which  are  not  strictly  building  materials,  such  as  china,  etc.,  bot 
which  are  included  in  the  group  because  of  convenience  in  classification.  The  aggregate  importaott  " 
these  materials  is  so  small,  however,  that  their  inclusion  has  a  negligible  influence  on  the  index  number. 
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38.  Clay  products  claas  (13  series) — Coittmued. 

Pipe,  sewer f  vitrified,  salt-glazed,  4'inch. 
Sudtary  ware,  white,  with  glazed  finish. 
Sinks,  kitchen,  porcelain. 
Stoneware,  Ohio  standard,  white  and  black. 
Tile,  drain,  4-inch. 

39.  Sand  and  gravel  class  (1  series): 

Railway  ballast. 

40.  Quany  products  class  (15  series): 

Granite — 

Darky  monumental. 

Light,  building,  light  blue. 

Building,  red,  white,  and  blue* 

Crushed,  No.  ^,  i  inch  to  }  inch* 

Monumental,  red  and  gray 

Paving  blocks, 
limestone — 

Crushed,  for  furnace  flux. 

Crushed,  railway  ballast. 

Indiana  building,  buff,  rough  block. 
Lime,  in  bulk. 
ACarble,  sawn. 

Slate,  green  roofing.  No.  1  grade,  20  by  lOl 
Stone — 

Building,  gray  blockstone. 

Curbing,  4-inch  and  under. 

Flagging,  sawed, 

41.  Cement  class  (1  series): 

Natural  rock  cement. 

42.  Glass  class  (10  series): 

Glass- 
Plate,  polished,  glazing  area  3  to  6  square  feet. 

Plate,  polished,  glazing  area  5  to  10  square  feet. 

Window,  single,  40-A. 

Window,  double,  40-A.  y 

Window,  single,  40-B. 

Window,  double,  40-B. 
Glassware —      ^ 

Milk  bottles,  glass. 

Nappies,  4-inch,  common* 

Pitchers,  ^-gallon,  common* 

Tumblers,  table,  |-pint. 

43.  Lumber  class  (38  series): 

Ash- 
Firsts  and  seconds,  4/4. 
No.  1  common,  4/4. 
No.  2  common,  4/4. 

Birch- 
Firsts  and  seconds,  4/1* 
No.  1  common,  4/4. 
No.  2  common,  4/4. 
No.  3  common,  4/4. 
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43.  Lumber  claas  (38  aeries) — Continued. 
Chestnut — 

FirBts  and  seconds,  A/A. 

No.  1  common,  4/4. 

No.  3  common,  4/4. 

Sound,  wormy,  4/4. 
Gum — 

Firsts  and  seconds,  4/4,  red* 

Firsts  and  seconds,  4/4,  sap. 

No.  1  common,  4/4,  red. 

No.  1  conunon,  4/4,  sap* 

No.  2  common,  4/4. 
Hickory — 

No.  2  common,  8/4. 
Maple,  hard — 

Firsts  and  seconds,  4/4. 

No.  ]  common,  4/4. 

No.  3  conmion,  4/4. 
Oak,  plain — 

FLrstB  and  seconds,  4/4. 

No.  1  common,  4/4. 

No.  1  common. 

No.  3  common,  4/4. 
Poplar,  yellow — 

Firsts  and  seconds,  4/4. 

No.  1  common,  4/4.  ' 

No.  2  common,  4/4. 

No.  1  common,  8/4. 

Saps  or  selects,  4/4.  I 

Pine,  eastern  white —  I 

Dimension :  No.  1,  &-1-S-L,  2  by  4  inches  by  16  feet. 

Dimension:  No.  1,  S-l-S-lL,  2  by  10  inches  by  16  feet 

Inch  finish,  select,  1-inch.  1 

No.  2  boards,  1  by  8  inches  by  12  feet. 

No.  3  boards,  12  by  10  inches  by  20  feet. 

No.  4  boards,  mixed  widths,  10  to  20  feet. 

Selects,  C  and  bettef,  5/4  M-L.  I 

Shop,  No.  1,  8/4  M-L. 
Shingles,  red  cedar. 
•14.  Paints  and  varnish  class  (29  series): 
Paint  pigments — 

Bone  black. 

Lamp  black. 

Prussian  blue. 

Chrome  green. 

Paris  green. 

Ochre. 

Venetian  red. 

Ultramarine. 

Umber. 

Chrome  yellow. 
Paints  and  pigments — 

Barytee,  domestic,  floated. 

Blanc  fixe,  pulp. 
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44.  FsdntB  and  vamifih  class  (29  series) — Continued. 

Paints  and  pigments — Continued. 
Lead — 

Basic,  sulphate. 

Basic,  carbonate,  dry. 

Red. 
lithaige. 
lithophone. 
P&int,  outside  white. 
Whiting. 
Zinc  oxide. 
Paint  and  varnish,  raw  materialB 
Casein. 

Camauba  wax. 
Copal  gum,  Manila 
Kauri  gum,  ordinary  chipe* 
Oil,  china  wood. 
Oil,  linseed. 
Shellac,  T-N. 
Turpentine,  spirits  of. 
Varnish,  inside,  oil. 

Thb  Chbmigals  Gboxtp. 

45.  Mineral  acids  class  (2  series): 

Hydrocholoric  add  (muriatic),  20^  Baum^. 
Rock  salt,  crushed,  f.  o.  b.  car,  mines. 

46.  Heavy  chemicals  class  (6  series): 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  commercial,  99.9  per  cent  pure. 

Caustic  potash  (potassium  hydroxide),  88-92  per  cent. 

Lime,  burnt,  in  bulk. 

Rock  salt,  crushed. 

Salt  cake  (sodium  sulphate),  unground,  spot. 

Sodium  sulphide,  60  per  cent. 

47.  Miscellaneous  inorganic  chemicals  class  (18  series): 

Alluminum  sulphate,  commercial. 

Barium  chloride,  white  crystals. 

Borax  (sodium  tetraborate),  crystals  and  granulated. 

Bromine. 

Calcium  carbide. 

Calcium  chloride. 

Copper  sulphate  (blue  vitriol). 

Ferrous  sulphate  (copperas,  sulphate  of  iron). 

Lead  acetate  (sugar  of  lead),  brown,  broken. 

Magnesium  sulphate  (epsom  salts),  technical. 

Mercuric  chloride  (bichloride  of  mercury,  corrosive  sublimate). 

Phosphorous,  yellow. 

Potassium  chlorate  crystals. 

Potassium  permanganate. 

Silver  nitrate  (lunar  caustic). 

Sodium  silicate  (water  glass,  40°  Baum6). 

Sodium  trio-sulphate  (hypo). 

Zinc  chloride. 
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49.  Soaps  and  glycerin  claaa  (9  seriee): 

Rosin,  grade  F,  280-pound  barrel. 
Soap — 

Toilet,  average  of  two  leading  brands. 

White  floating,  Flotilla. 

White  floating,  Ivory. 

White  laundry,  Proctor  d  Gamble  white  naphtha. 

White  laundry,  crystal  white. 

Octagon. 

Yellow  rosin  laundry,  Lenox. 
Sodium  silicate. 

50.  Essential  oils,  flavoring  and  perfumery  materials  class  (20  series): 

Balsam,  Peru. 
Benzoin  gum/Siam. 
Musk,  natural. 
Oils  of — 

Cassia. 

Beigamot.- 

Cedar  leaf. 

Cedar  Wood. 

£ucal3rptus,  Australia. 

Lavender  flowers. 

Lemon. 

Neroli,  petale. 

Orange,  sweet,  Italian. 

Peppermint. 

Rose. 

Sassafras. 

Wintergreen  (sweet  birch). 

Wormwood. 
Orris  root,  Florentine. 
Vanilla  beans. 
Vanillin. 

51.  Wood  distillation  products  and  naval  stores  class  (4  series): 

Acetic  acid,  28  per  cent,  in  barrels.^ 
Acetone  oil. 
Rosin,  grade  F. 
Turpentine,  spirits  of. 

52.  Natural  dyestuffs  and  tanning  chemicals  class  (18  series): 
Raw  materials — 

Divi-divi. 
Fustic  sticks. 

Gambier,  common  or  spot,  ex-store. 
Hemlock  bark. 
Logwood  sticks. 
Oak  bark. 

Sumac,  Sicily,  29  per  cent  tannin. 
Quercitron  bark. 
Manufactured  materials — 
Chestnut  extract. 
Dextrine,  domestic  potato. 
Fustic  extract,  solid. 

Hemlock  bark,  extract,  25  per  cent  tannin. 
Indigo,  Bengal. 
Logwood  extract,  solid. 


r 
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I     52.  Natural  dyestuffs  and  tanning  chemicals  class  (18  series) — Continued. 

Manufactured  materials — Continued. 
I  Oak  bark  extract. 

Quercitron  extract,  51°. 
I  Sodium  bichromate. 

Turkey  red  oil. 
53.  Coal  tar  crudes,  dyes  and  intermediateB  cUas  (18  series): 
Coal  tar  crudes — 

Creosote  oil. 

Benzol,  pure  white. 

Napihaline,  refined  flakes. 

Solvent  naptha. 
Coal  tar  intermediates-^ 

Aniline  oil. 

Beta-napthol. 

Paranitraniline. 

Phenol,  U.  S.  P.  crystals  (carbolic  add). 

Salicylic  acid. 
Coal  tar  dyes — 

Bismark  brown  (2R)  No.  284. 

Chrysoidine  R  (No.  34). 

Chrysoidine  Y  (No.  33). 

Direct  black,  No.  462. 

Indigo,  synthetic,  No.  874.  ^ 

Nigrofiine,  spirit  soluble,  blue  shade,  No.  698. 

Nigrosine,  water  soluble,  blue  shade,  No.  700. 

Orange  II  (No.  145). 

Scarlet,  2  R  (No.  82). 
54.  Drugs  and  pharmaceuticals  class  (27  eenet): 
Aspirin,  Bayer. 
Antipirine. 
Aloes,  cape. 
Acetphenitidin. . 
Aeetanilid,  C.  P. 
Belladonna  root. 
Bismuth  subnitrate. 
Castor  oil,  1,  or  AA. 
Cream  of  tartar  crystals. 
Cocaine  hydrochloride,  large  crystals. 
Citric  acid  crystals. 
Camphor,  Japanese  refined.  ^ 

Calomel,  U.  S.  P.  (mercurous  chlonde). 
Digitalis,  domestic. 
Iodine,  resublimed. 
Lanolin,  anhydrous. 
Licorice  root. 
Menthol. 

Morphine  sulphate. 
Nux  Vomica. 
Opium  gum. 
Quinine  sulphate. 
Salol. 

Sodium  bromide,  granular. 
Strychnine  sulphate. 
Tartaric  acid,  crystals. 
Thymol. 
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55.  Proprietary  preparationB  claae  (23  series): 

An  antiseptic  wash. 

An  ant-acid. 

A  disinfectant. 

A  cathartic. 

A  digestive  remedy. 

Cough  remedy  No.  1. 

Cough  remedy  No.  2. 

A  facial  cream. 

A  hair  tonic. 

A  headache  remedy. 

lAxative — 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 
liniment — 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 
Mouth  wash. 
Prepared  food. 
Purgative. 
Salve. 

Talcum  powder. 
Tonic- 
No.  1. 

No.  2. 
Tea. 

56.  Explosives  class  (10  series): 

Commercial  explosives — 

D>'namite,  40  per  cent  N.  6. 
Dynamite,  40  per  cent  L.  F.  Am. 
Powder  F.  F.  F.,  black. 
Military  explosives- 
Ammonium  nitrate. 
Picric  acid. 
Powder — 

Smokeless,  foreign  cannon  (water  dried). 

Smokeless,  United  States  military  rifle  (air  dried)  * 
Phenol. 

Trinitrotoluol,  crude,  melting  point  76^. 
Trinitrotoluol,  refined,  melting  point  79.6°  to  80**. 

57.  Miscellaneous  organic  chemicals  class  (12  series): 

Ether. 

Ilexamethylenetetramine. 

Hydroquinone. 

I^actic  acid,  22  per  cent. 

Oxalic  acid. 

Pyrogallic  acid. 

Solvents — 

Alcohol,  denatured. 

Alcohol,  grain,  190  piooL 

Amyl  acetate. 

Carbon  bisulphide. 

Chloroform. 

Fusel  oil,  amyl  alcohol. 
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(3)  THB  SBRSBS  OF  THE  PRICE  SECTION  INDEX  IHJMBER  CONSIDERED 

CONTROLLED. 


Food  Group. 


S.  Feed  and  forage  claas  (22  Beriee): 
Com  chop. 
Com — 

Kafir,  No.  3,  white. 

Mixed,  caah,  No.  3. 
Feed,  molasBes  alfalfa. 


Alfalfa,  new  choice. 

Cottonseed. 

Linseed. 
Molaasee,  black  strap. 
Hay- 
Alfalfa,  No.  2. 

Clover,  No.  1. 

Clover,  mixed,  No.  1. 

Johnson  grass.  No.  2. 

Prairie,  No.  2. 

Wild  oat. 

Choice,  tame  oat. 

Timothy,  No.  2. 

Fancy  wheat. 
Hulls,  cottonseed,  loose. 
Oats,  cash,  No.  3,  white. 
Straw — 

Oat. 

Rye. 

Wheat. 

9.  Wheat  and  wheat  products  class  (12  Beriee): 

Biscuit,  social  tea. 

Bread,  loaf,  before  baking. 

Cake,  Regina,  pound,  raisin,  and  plain. 

Crackers — 

Graham. 

Soda,  in  boxes. 
Cream  of  wheat. 
Flour,  wheat,  standard  patents. 
Macaroni. 
Mill  feeds — 

Bran. 

Middling,  standard,  100-pound  jute  sacks. 

Shorts,  mixed. 
Wheat,  No.  2,  red  winter,  cash. 

10.  Com  and  corn  products  class  (6  series): 

Com,  yellow,  cash,  No.  3. 

Com  meal,  white,  in  bulk. 

Com  oil,  crude,  in  400-pound  barrels. 

Cornstarch,  powdered,  in  bags. 

Com  sirup,  43^  crystal,  in  100-pound  barreVi. 

Hominy  grits,  in  bulk,  carload  lots. 
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11.  Oat0,  buckwheat,  and  rice  clan  (9  series): 

Buckwheat. 
Flour — 

Aunt  Jemima  pancake. 

Buckwheat. 

Gold  medal. 

Teco  pancake. 
Oats,  No.  3,  white,  cash. 
Oatmeal,  carload  lots. 
Rice — 

Honduras  head,  domestic,  clean. 

Japanese  head,  domestic,  clean. 

12.  Barley,  hops,  rye,  and  their  products  class  (4  series): 

Barley,  fair  to  good. 

Bfalt,  western  grade,  standard. 

Kye,  No.  2,  Minneapolis. 

Rye  flour,  pure,  medium  straight. 

13.  Sugar  and  related  products  class  (9  series): 

Com,  No.  3,  yellow. 

Glucose,  42^  mixing. 

Molasses,  fancy,  blended,  in  barrels. 

Sugar— 

Beet,  refined,  standard  granulated. 

Cane,  raw,  96®  centrifugal. 

Cane,  refined,  fine  granulated,  in  bags  or  barrels. 

Cane,  refined,  granulated,  in  cartons,  cased.  i 

Cane,  refined,  cubes,  in  barrels. 

Cane,  refined,  No.  7,  soft,  brown,  in  barrels. 

14.  Vegetables  and  truck  claas  (15  series):  ! 

Beans —  I 

Navy,  or  pea,  dried.  i 

Pinto,  dried.  i 

Dried,  unclassified.  i 

Cabbage —  I 
Fresh,  unclaasified. 

Fresh,  white,  Danish.  ^ 

I 

Com,  New  York  standard,  canned.  , 

Onions,  fresh,  unclassified.  < 

Peas —  I 

Fresh,  shelled.  ' 

Canned,  No.  3  sieve.  \ 

Peanuts —  J 

Dried,  unclassified. 

Dried,  shelling  stock,  or  grade  No.  3. 
Potatoes — 

Fresh,  white,  unclassified. 

Fresh,  sweet,  unclassified. 
Tomatoes — 

Fresh,  canners'  stock. 

Canned,  standard. 

15.  Edible  vegetable  oils  class  (13  series): 

Beans,  soya. 

Butter,  cocoa,  in  bulk. 
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15.  Edible  vegetable  oils  class  (13  series) — Continued. 

Cottonseed.  / 

Copra,  in  bags. 
Lard  substitutes,  in  barrels. 
Oil- 
Coconut,  crude,  in  tank  cars. 

Cottonseed,  crude,  in  tank  cars. 

Cottonseed,  prime,  summer  yellow,  in  barrels. 

Com,  crude,  in  barrels. 

Com,  refined,  in  barrels. 

Palm  kernel,  crude. 

Soya  bean,  crude,  in  barrels. 

Olive,  edible. 

16.  Fmits,  nuts  and  wine  class  (10  series): 

Apples — 

Average  of  all  varieties. 

Baldwin. 

Ben  Davis. 

Dried. 
Bananas,  Jamaica. 
Lemons,  California. 

Oranges,  Califomia^-Valencias  and  navels. 
Peaches,  dried,  California,  choice. 
Prunes,  dried,  California,  60-70. 
Raiedns,  dried,  choice,  seeded. 
18.  Tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  class  (9  series): 
Coffee — 

Caracas,  washed. 

Colombian,  Bogotas. 

Costa  Rica,  fair  to  good. 

Cucuta,  fair  to  good. 

Hayti,  unwashed. 

Mocha,  small. 

Padang,  interior. 

Rio,  No.  7. 

Santos,  No.  4. 
20.  Live  stock,  meats  and  fats  class  (48  series): 
Bacon — 

Short,  clear  sides,  smoked,  loose. 

Rough  sides,  smoked,  loose. 
,  Breakfast,  loose. 

Beef- 
Fresh  native  sides. 

No.  1  plate. 

Salt,  extra  mess. 
Cows,  choice  to  prime. 
Hams,  smoked,  loose. 
Heifers,  choice  to  prime. 


Dressed. 

Live,  bulk  of  sales. 

Live,  carload  lots. 

Live,  light  to  heavy. 

Heavy  fair  to  choice  heavy  shipping  and  heavy  butdier. 

Common  to  choice  light  bacon,  and  fair  to  fancy  select  butchers. 
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20.  Live  stock,  meats  and  fats  class  (48  series) — Oontiiiued. 

Lambs — 

Good  to  prime. 

Carload  lots. 
Lamb,  dressed,  round. 
Lard- 
Compound,  in  tierces. 

Leaf. 

Pure  leaf,  kettle  rendered,  tierces. 

Prime,  steam,  loose. 

Prime,  contract. 

Stearine. 

Margarine,  standard,  high-grade. 
Meat,  mutton,  dressed. 
Mutton,  legs. 
Pork  loins. 
Pork,  salt  mess. 
Sheep- 
Prime. 

Carload  lots. 

Ewes. 

Wethers. 
Oleomargarine,  standard,  uncolored,  pound  carton. 
Oleo  oil,  extra. 
Steers — 

Feeding,  790  to  839  pounds. 

Feeding,  940  to  989  pounds. 

Choice  to  prime,  heavy  beeves. 

Good  to  choice,  corn-fed. 

Native  beef. 

1,180  to  1,229  pounds. 

Good  native,  fresh  carcass. 
Steer- 
Chucks,  No.  1. 

Loins,  No.  1. 

Rounds,  No.  1. 
Tallow,  packers'  prime.  | 

Veal  calves,  prime,  live. 
Veal,  city  dressed,  good  to  prime. 

21.  Poultry  and  dairy  products  class  (43  sericB): 

Butter: 

Creamery — 

Extra,  San  Francisco. 

Extra,  Phihkdelphia. 

Seconds,  New  York. 

Firsts,  New  York. 

Fancy,  New  Orleans. 

Extra,  New  York. 

Elgin. 

Centralized  firsts,  CindnnatL 

Firsts,  Chicago. 

Extra,  firsts. 

Extra,  Chicago. 

Seconds,  Boston.  I 

Extra,  Boston. 


/ 
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21.  Poultry  and  dairy  products  clasa  (43  series) — Continued. 

Butter — Continued . 

VNTiole  milk,  extra,  at  Cincinnati. 
Cheeee — 

Whole  milk,  American  twins. 
New  York  State,  full  cream,  large  colored. 
Colored. 

California,  flats,  fancy. 
Flats,  average  and  fancy. 
Long  horn. 
Chickens,  broilers,  western,  coml>e<l. 
Ducks. 
Eggs- 
Average,  fresh,  best,  St.  Louis. 
Average,  ))est,  fresh,  New  York. 
(^andled,  western,  New  Orleans. 
Firstfr— 

Western,  Boston. 

Fresh,  Chicago. 

Fresh,  Cincinnati. 

Fresh  gathered.  New  York. 

Extra,  western,  Philadelphia. 

Selected,  pullets. 

Fowls — 

Live,  C'hicago. 

Live,  choice.  New  York. 

Dressed,  western  killed,  <^)rn  fed. 

Dressed,  western,  dry  picked,  and  packed. 
Turkeys — 

Dressed,  iced. 

Live. 
Milk- 
Fresh,  Chicago. 

Grade  B,  New  York. 

Fresh,  San  Francisco. 

Evaporated. 

Sweetened,  condensed. 
Oleomai^rine. 

22.  Fish  and  oysters  class  ( 1 4  series) : 

Bluefish. 

Caq). 

Cod. 

Flounder. 

Haddock. 

Hake. 

Halibut,  western  white. 

Herring,  lake. 

Mackerel,  Spanish 

Salmon. 

Salmon,  mild  cured. 

Salmon,  pink,  No.  i  tails,  canned. 

Sardines,  }-oils,  keyless,  canned. 

Trout,  lake. 

125547'*— 20 31 
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Clothing  Group. 

23.  Cotton  and  cotton  products  clan  (57  seriee): 
Cotton  goods: 

Damask,  bleached,  64-inch. 

Denim,  Amoskeag,  28-inch,  2.20->iird. 

Drilling,  Masaachusctts  D  standard,  30-inch,  2.85-ounce. 

Duck- 
Sail,  numbered,  firsts,  22-inch,  No.  .6. 
Standard,  United  States  Army,  firsts,  28i-inch,  8-ounce. 
Shelter  tent,  first  quality,  35jrinch,  1.90-yard. 
Wide,  numbered,  firsts,  60-inch,  No.  8. 
Cotton  linters — 

Grade  A,  cut  25-40. 

Grade  B,  cut  45-75. 

Grade  C,  cut  80-125. 

Grade  D,  cut  130-175. 
Cotton  manufactures — 

Bags,  2  bushel,  Amoskeag,  16-ounce. 

Blankets,  90-inch,  colored,  2  pounds  to  pair,  54  by  74. 

Calico,  American  standard,  28-inch,  64  by  64. 

Cambric,  Lonsdale. 

Cashmere,  cotton  warp,  36-inch. 

Cotton,  absorbent,  Maplewood  grade. 

Flaimels,  unbleached,  Sl^inch,  3}  yards. 

Gauze,  bandage,  bleached,  36-inch,  20  by  12. 

Gauze,  Brunswick,  bleached,  36-inch,  20  by  12. 

Gingham,  Lancaster,  26}-inch,  6.5  yards. 

Lawn,  40-inch,  88  by  80,  8.5  yards. 

Mattress,  Anchor,  from  linters,  4/6  by  6/4,  45  pciinds. 

Percale,  36  inches,  5.35  yards. 

Print  cloths — 

39-inch,  72  by  76,  4.25  yards. 
27-inch,  64  by  60,  7.60  yards. 

Sateen,  39-inch,  72  by  120,  3.50  yards. 

Sheeting — 

Brown,  3G-inch,  44  by  48,  2.85  yards. 
Brown,  36-inch,  Ware  Shoals  LL,  4  yards. 
Bleached,  90-inch,  Wamsutta,  S.  T. 

Shirting- 
Bleached,  36-inch,  76  by  84,  3.90  yards,  in  gray. 
Muslin,  36-inch,  Rough  Rider,  4  yards. 

Rope,  first  grade,  l^inch. 

Tape,  No.  7118,  60  by  38. 

Ticking,  Amoskeag,  A.  C.  A.  32-inch,  2.05  yards. 

Tire  fabric,  17}-ounce,  Egyptian,  carded. 

Thread,  cotton,  6-cord,  white,  200-yard  spool. 

Towels,  Terry,  22  by  44  and  83  by  32. 
rwill,  29.5-inch,  104  by  48,  2.15  yards. 
iVine,  wrapping,  first  grade. 

Seed,  cotton. 

Waste,  cotton,  Osnaburg. 
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23.  Cotton  and  cotton  products  class  (57  series) — Continued. 
Cotton  manufactures — Continued. 


Carded,  white,  northern  mule  spun,  22/1,  cones^ 
Carpet,  short  staple,  8/3  warp,  twist  slack. 
Hosiery — 

Long  staple,  10/1,  combed,  0.  C  hosiery,  twist,  cones. 
Short  staple,  30/1,  northern  carded,  double  roving  mule  spun. 
Weaving — 

Short  staple — 

10/1  carded,  white,  northern  mule  spun,  cones. 
16/2,  southern  2  ply  skein. 
Long  staple — 

24/1,  eastern  peeler  cones,  carded. 
36/1,  eastern  peeler  cones,  combed. 
50/2,  eastern  peeler  cones,  combed. 
60/2,  eastern  peeler  cones,  combed. 
70/2,  eastern  peeler  cones,  combed. 
80/2,  eastern  peeler  cones,  combed. 
}  Egyptian  twist,  60/1. 

Egyptian,  single,  70/1,  skeins,  combed. 
Sea  Island,  80/1,  combed. 
24.  Wool  and  woolen  products  class  (21  series): 
Baw  materials — 

Domestic  wool — 

Ohio,  fine,  unwashed,  delaine. 
Ohio,  three-eighths  blood,  unwashed. 
Ohio,  one-fourth  blood,  unwashed. 
Territory,  staple,  F.  and  F.  M.,  scoured  basis. 
Territory,  combing,  one-half  blood. 
Imported  wool — 

Australian,  choice  Sydney  and  Geelong,  merinos,  648,  scoured  basis. 
Australian,  choice  Sydney  and  Geelong,  merinos  70b,  scoured  basis. 
Chinese,  China  ball.  No.  2,  open  grain  basis. 
South  American —  * 
Buenos  Aires — 

368,  grain  basis,  28  per  cent  shrinkage. 
40/44  grain  basis,  30  per  cent  shrinkage. 
46b,  grain  basis,  34  per  cent  shrinkage. 
Montevideo — 

50s,  grain  basis,  35  per  cent  shrinkage. 
South  African — 

58/60s,  scoured  basis. 
60/64b,  scoured  basis. 
70s,  scoured  basis. 
Substitutes — 
Clips— 

Blue  worsted. 
Reworked  blue  serge. 
Itags,  graded— 
Blue  seige. 
Light  skirted  cloth. 
Li^t  worsted. 
Rags,  A  shoddy,  reworked  blue  serge. 
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25.  Silk  and  silk  products  claw  (2  serieB): 
Waste  silk — 

Japan,  best  white  Prisons. 
Japan,^  pierced  cocoons. 
20.  Hides  and  skins  and  their  products  class  (GO  series): 
Cattle  hides — 
Country — 
Branded. 
Cows,  heav>'. 

Steers,  No.  1,  00  pounds,  and  up. 
Imported — 
Bogota. 
Vera  Cruz. 
Imported  dry — 
Packer. 

Puerto  Cabella,  21  to  23  pounds,  selected. 
Tuxpam,  20  to  27  pounds,  selected. 
Vera  Cruz,  18  to  19  pounds,  selected. 
Packer — 
Cows- 
Branded. 
Light  native. 

Native,  over  55  pounds. 
Steers- 
Butt  branded. 
Extreme  light  Texas. 
Heavy  native. 
Light  Texas. 

Spready. 
Calfskins   - 

Country. 

Country  kips-  - 

Kips  No.  1,  15  to  25  pounds. 

Selected,  5  to  7  pounds. 

Selected,  7  to  9  pounds. 

Selected,  9  to  12  pounds. 
Green,  trimmed  to  butchers — 

No.  1 . 

No.  2. 

New  England 

4  to  5  ])oundR. 

5  to  7  pounds. 
7  to  9  pounds. 
9  to  12  pounds. 
12  to  16  pounds. 
16  pounds  and  up. 

Selec!ted  — 

5  to  7  pounds. 
7  to  9  pounds. 
9  to  12  pounds. 
Goatskins— 
Amritsars — 

1,000  pounds  to  500  skins. 
1,110  pounds  to  500  skins. 
1,200  pounds  to  500  skins. 
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26.  Hides  and  skins  and  their  products  class  (00  series) — ContiBued. 
Goatskins — Continued . 
Brazil,  first  selection. 
Rio  Hache. 
San  Luis  2iacatecaa. 
Sheep  and  lambskins — 
Country — 

Lambs. 

Sheep  and  shearlings. 
Imp<»ted — 

Capeskins,  glove. 

JjunbSy  Greek  and  Macedonian. 

Lambskins,  Spanish. 

Mochas. 
Packer — 

Lambs. 

Sheep  and  shearlings. 
Horsehides,  country. 
Leather,  cattle  hide — 
Belting  butts — 

Light  standard  tannages. 

Heavy  standard  tannages. 

Medium  standard  tannages. 
*        No.  I  heavy. 
Harness  leather — 

Grade  B .    Cal  if omia  oak . 

Grade  2. 
Sole  leather — 

Buenos  Aires,  dry  hide,  hemlock.    M.  W.,  reject  second  grade. 

Buenos  Aires,  dry  hide,  hemlock,  O.  W.,  2d  grade. 

Hemlock  packer  slaughter,  No.  1. 

Hemlock  slaughter,  No.  1,  best  tannages. 

No.  1  scoured  oak  bends,  all  weights. 

No.  1  scoured  oak  backs,  all  weights. 

RuBBBR,  Paper,  and  Fibers  Group. 

30.  Rubber  and  rubber  products  class  (10  series): 
Rubber,  crude — 

African,  Niger  flake. 
Brazilian  Para — 
Cameta. 

Upper  Caucho  Ball. 
Upriver,  coarse. 
Upriver,  fine. 
Centrals,  Guayule- 
Corinto  scrap. 
20  per  cent,  guaranteed. 
Plantation  Hevea- 
First  latex  crepe. 
Fine  smoked  sheets,  ribbed. 
Rubber  substitute — 
Gutta  joolatong. 
^-  I**per  class  (1  series): 

News  print  rolls,  car  lots. 
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32.  Fibers  and  fiber  products  class  (10  seHes): 

Raw  materials — 

Kapok,  prime  Japara. 
Manilar- 

^air,  current  shipment. 

Good,  current  shipment. 

Midway,  tdiipment. 
Manufactured  product — 
Binder  twine — 

Manila,  600  feet  to  the  pound. 

Pure  manila,  650  feet  to  the  pound. 

Standard  manila  or  extra,  550  feet  to  the  pound. 

Standard,  600  feet  to  the  pound. 

White  sisal,  500  feet  to  the  pound. 
Burlap,  40-inch,  lO^-ounce,  Calcutta. 

Metals  Group. 

33.  Iron  and  steel  and  their  products  class  (36  series) : 

Raw  materials  and  slightly  manufactured  products — 
Iron  ore — 

Mesabi  Bessemer,  55  per  cent. 

Mesabi  non-Bessemer,  51 )  per  cent. 
Coke,  Ck)nnell8ville  furnace,  f.  o.  b.  ovens. 
Pig  iron — 

Basic. 

Bessemer. 

Foundry,  No.  2  southern. 
Scrap,  steel — 

Heavy  melting. 

No.  1  railroad  wrought. 
Billets,  steel- 
Bessemer. 

Open-hearth. 
Bare — 

Iron,  common,  from  mill,  Pittsburgh. 

Sheet  steel,  Bessemer. 

Sheet  steel,  open-hearth. 

Steel. 
Shapes,  steel,  structural. 
Plates,  steel,  tank. 
Manufactured  productA- 
Rails,  steel — 

Bessemer,  standard. 

Open-hearth,  standard. 
Spikes,  steel — 

Standard  railroad. 
Skelp,  grooved. 
Pipe,  cast  iron,  6-inch. 
Hoops,  steel. 
Sheets — 

Black,  No.  28. 

Blue  annealed.  No.  10. 

Galvanized,  No.  28. 
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33.  Iron  and  steel  and  their  products  class  (36  series) — Continued. 

Manufactured  products — Continued. 

Tin  plate,  domestic  coke,  14  by  20  inches. 
Wire  rods,  Bessemer. 
Wire  fence — 

Plain,  annealed,  Noe.  0  to  9. 

Barbed,  galvanized. 
Calk,  toe,  blunt  and  medium,  I  prong. 
Chains,  American  coil. 
Nailft- 

Cut,  eightpenny,  fence  and  common. 

Wire,  eightpenny,  fence  and  common. 
Rivets,  button  head,  structural. 
Screws,  wood,  1-inch,  No.  10,  flat  head. 
Shoes,  horse  and  mule. 

34.  Ferro-alloys,  nonferrous  and  rare  metals  class  ( 13  series): 

Aluminum — 

98  to  99  per  cent,  contract  price. 

98  to  99  per  cent,  open  market. 
Copper — 

Electrolytic. 

Lake. 

Uad,  pig. 

Nickel,  ingot. 

Nickel,  shot  and  ingot. 

Zinc,  sheet. 

Quicksilver. 

Ferromanganese,  80  per  cent. 

lianganese  ore,  49  per  cent. 

Platinum,  refined  ingots. 

Silver,  fine. 

Fuels  Group. 

%•  Goal  and  coke  class  (27  series): 
Coal- 
Anthracite,  f.  o.  b.  New  York — 

Chestnut. 

Egg. 

Pea. 

Steam. 

Stove. 
Bituminous  (districts  in  which  produced) — 

Cartersville  and  Franklin,  111.  (2  series). 

Clinton,  111.  (2  series). 

Ekistem  Kentucky  (2  series). 

Geoiiges  Greek,  Md.  (2  series). 

HocklDg,  Ohio  (2  series). 

Mount  Olive,  III.  (2  series). 

Pittsbuigh,  No.  8,  Ohio  (2  series). 

Springfield,  111.  (2  series). 

Standard,  111.  (2  series). 

Western  Kentucky  (2  series). 
Coke-7 

Birmingham. 

Connelisville. 
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36.  Petroleum  and  petroleum  products  class  (5  series): 
Crude  petroleum — 

California,  at  wells. 

Gulf,  barrel,  42-gallon,  at  wells. 

Illinois. 

Mid-continent. 

Pennsylvania. 

BriLDivo  M.\TERiALa  Group. 

:?S.  Clay  products  class  ('-^  scries): 
Brick,  common. 
Tile- 
Hollow,  building. 

Hollow  blocks,  standard  size. 
39.  Sand  and  gravel  class  (^  series): 
Sand— 

Building. 

Building,  coke  and  engine. 

Fine  building. 

Found  rv. 

Fire  and  furnace. 

Glass. 

Molding. 
( J  ravel. 
41.  Cement  class  (0  series): 

C-ement,  Portland  f  markets) — 

New  York. 

New  England  and  Middle  States. 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan. 

Western  Washington. 
4:5.  Lumber  class  (24  series): 
Douglas  fir-  - 

Is  and  28,  1-inch. 

No.  2  and  better,  droj)  siding,  1  /C. 

No.  I  common,  SIS,  1  by  8  inch  and  10-inch. 

Is  and  2a,  2-inch. 
Hemlock,  eastern — 

No.  1  boards,  SIS,  I  by  S  inch  by  Ifi  feet. 

No.  1  fencing,  SIS,  1  by  16  inch. 

No.  1  piece  stuff,  SISIE,  2  by  4  inch  by  Ifi  feet. 

Timbers,  rough,  4  by  4  inch  to  8  by  8  inch  by  10  feet. 
Pine,  southern  yellow — 

Finish  B  and  better,  6-inch  and  wider. 

Common  boards,  No.  1,  S2S,  1  by  10  inch. 

Common  boards,  No.  2,  S2S,  1  by  8  inch. 

No.  1,  SlSlE.  2  by  8  inch  by  16  feet. 

''Hmbers,  SlSlE,  6  by  8  inch  by  16  feet. 
S})ruce  - 

Boards — 

Covered,  o-inch  and  up. 
Matched . 
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43.  Lumber  class  (24  series) — Continued. 

Spruce — Continued . 

Bundled  furring.  2-inch. 
Frames— 

8-inch  and  under. 

9-inch  and  under. 

10-inch. 

11  or  12  inch. 
Random— 

2  by  3;  2  by  4. 
2  by  8. 
2  by  10. 
2  by  12. 

44.  Paints  and  vamishefl  class  (1  seriefi): 

Soyabean  oil. 

Chrmkals  Group. 

45.  Mineral  acids  class  (6  series): 

Nitrate  of  soda,  95  per  cent. 
Nitric  acid,  42*  Baum6. 
Pyrites,  urn  size,  lump  ore  wash. 
Sulphuric  add — 

eO""  Baum^. 

66^. 
Sulphur,  brimstone,  stick,  crude. 

46.  Heavy  chemicals  class  (3  series) : 

Bleaching  powder,  35  per  cent  rhlorine. 
Caustic  soda,  76  per  cent,  spot. 
Soda  ash,  light,  58  per  cent,  spot. 

47.  Miscellaneous  inorganic  chemicals  class  (2  series): 

Anunonia,  liquid  anhydrous,  in  cylinders. 
Arsenic,  white. 

48.  Fertilizers  class  (25  series) : 

Add  phosphate,  16  per  cent  phosphoric  acid. 
Bones — 

Raw  ground,  4  per  cent  ammonia  and  50  per  cent  bone  phosphate. 

Ground,  steamed,  1^  per  cent  ammonia  and  60  per  cent  hone  phosphate. 
Carbonate  of  potash,  calcined,  80  to  85  per  cent. 
Oottonseed  meal. 
Cyanamid,  22  per  cent  ammonia. 
Dtied  blood,  12  to  13  per  cent  ammonia. 

Fish  scrap,  dried,  11  per  cent  ammonia,  and  14  per  cent  bone  phosphate. 
Hoofmeal. 
Kainit. 
Manure  salt. 

ICanure  salt,  double,  48  to  53  per  cent  basis. 
Muriate  of  potash,  80  to  85  per  cent. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  95  per  cent. 
Sulphate  of  ammonia. 
Sulphate  of  potash,  90  to  95  per  cent. 


Garbage. 

Slaughterhouse,  concentrated,  14  to  15  per  cent  ammonia. 

Slaughterhouse,  crushed,  9  and  20  per  cent. 
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48.  Fertilizers  daaa  (25  series) — Continued. 

Phosphate  rock — 

Florida,  high  grade,  hard,  77  per  cent. 

Florida  land  pebble,  68  per  cent. 

Tennessee,  domestic,  78  to  80  per  cent. 
Pyrites,  urn  size,  lump  ore  wash. 
Sulphuric  acid,  60*. 
Sulphur,  brimstone,  stick,  crude. 

49.  Soaps  and  glycerin  class  (21  series): 

Fats  and  oils — 

Degras,  American. 
Grease — 

Brown. 

House. 
Oil- 
Coconut,  domestic,  in  tanks. 

Com,  crude,  in  barrels. 

Cottonseed,  crude,  in  tank  cars. 

Menhaden,  southern. 

Palm,  Images. 

Red. 

Soya  bean. 

Whale,  natural,  winter. 

Olive. 
Soapstock,  cottonseed  oil,  loose — 

65  per  cent  f .  a. 

50  per  cent  f .  a. 
Stearine — 

White  grease,  loose. 

Yellow  grease,  loose. 
Tallow- - 

Packers',  No.  1. 

Packers',  No.  2. 
Other  materials — 
Caustic  soda. 
Glycerine — 

Dynamite,  carload  lots,  dnmis  included. 
C.  P.,  in  bulk. 

51.  Wood  distillation  products  and  naval  stores  class  (5  series): 

Acetone. 

Acetate  of  lime. 

Alcohol,  wood,  refined,  95  per  cent. 

Methyl  acetone. 

Ethyl  methyl  ketone. 

52.  Natural  dyestuffs  and  tanning  chemicals  class  (1  series): 

Quebracho,  extract,  solid. 

53.  Coal  tar  crudes,  intermediates  and  dyes  class  (1  series): 

Toluol,  pure. 
56.  Explosives  class  (9  series): 

Aqua  ammonia,  20  per  cent. 
Cotton  linters. 
Glycerine,  dynamite. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  95  per  cent. 
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66.  Expkwives  class  (9  series) — Continued. 

Nitric  acid,  42**  Baum^. 

Powder,  Bmokeleas,  Anny  and  Navy,  cannon,  air  dried. 

Powder,  smokeless,  American,  cannon,  water  dried. 

Sulphuric  acid,  66^  Baum^. 

Toluol. 
57.  Miscellaneous  oiganic  chemicals  class  (2  series) : 

Carbon  tetrachloride. 

Formaldehyde. 

3.  THE   CHAIN   INDEXES   OF   CONTROLLED   AND  UNCON- 
TROLLED PRICES. 

Perhaps  no  statistical  measure  is  more  significant  for  making 
broad  economic  interpretations  of  the  effects  of  price  control  upon 
;var-time  prices  than  a  series  of  controlled  and  uncontrolled  price 
index  numbers.  The  outstanding  shortcoming  of  such  index  num- 
bers is,  however,  that  no  single  device  can  be  made  to  answer  sev- 
eral general  queries  with  accuracy.  The  so-called  controlled  index 
number  for  the  period  1913-1918  by  necessity  includes  conmaodities 
as  controlled  from  the  beginning  of  1913,  while  none  were  actually 
controlled  imtil  August,  1917,  and  while  all  did  not  come  under  con- 
trol until  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  It  is,  therefore,  an  excellent 
measure  of  the  war-time  price  movement  of  the  so-called  controlled 
conmiodities  or  the  imcontroUed  commodities,  but  a  crude  measure 
of  the  immediate  effects  of  each  regulation  as  it  came  on.  To  show 
these  effects  more  accurately,  there  has  been  devised  a  chain  index 
of  controlled  prices  showing  each  month,  for  all  prices  imder  control 
by  the  end  of  the  month,  the  per  cent  of  rise  or  fall  from  the  prices 
of  the  identical  conmiodities  in  the  month  preceding.  There  has 
been  made,  too,  a  like  chain  of  uncontrolled  prices.  This  schedule 
permits,  by  reason  of  its  changing  base,  the  gradual  transfer  of  com- 
modities from  the  uncontrolled  list  to  the  controlled  list.  The  con- 
trolled list,  which  increases  from  month  to  month,  and  the  uncon- 
trolled list,  which  decreases  in  exact  degree,  are  thus  strictly  accu- 
rate for  each  month.  There  is,  so  far  as  known,  no  more  precise 
statistical  measure  of  the  immediate  effects  of  regulation  upon 
prices  than  the  chain  index  of  controlled  and  uncontrolled  commodi- 
ties constructed  here.^ 

^  The  task  of  coostnictlzig  a  chain  index  of  1,366  commodities  from  April,  1917,  to  December,  1918,  in 
^w  of  the  vohime  of  transfers  from  the  uncontrolled  to  the  controlled  list  after  September,  1917,  was  a 
prodigious  one.  It  involved  the  separate  handling  of  thoosands  of  8  and  9  figure  aggregates,  which  do 
not  show  in  the  completed  index,  anew  each  month.  Some  few  liberties  were  necessarily  taken,  and  com* 
Wnatknis  of  serlaB  were  sometimes  entered  together  dunng  the  same  month  in  order  to  reduce  the  calcu- 
iatlam  involved.  Thesef  ew  cases  were  considered  with  care,  however,  andl  t  is  believed  that  the  general 
iwolt  is  as  satisfactory  as  any  that  could  be  made.  The  chronological  order  In  which  commoditiee  were 
traoafarxed  from  the  oncontiolled  to  the  controlled  list  follows: 

1017. 

9«9Cemft(r.— Coal,  coke,  copper,  wheat,  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  steel  bars,  steel  shapes,  steel  plates. 
Odokr.— Steel  bkxmis  and  billets  .sheet  bars  ,wlre  rods,  skelp,  sugar. 

iAmiAcr.-4teel  sheets,  pipe,  steel  scrap,  tinplate,  lead,  com,  oats,  barley,  fresh  vegetables,  vegetable 
ntl9.  Hre  stock,  poultry,  fish,  f reeh  fruits,  southern  or  3reIlow  pine,  ammonia,  smokeless  cannon  powder. 
i><eeiiiter.— Douglas  fir,  wood  distillation  products,  cement,  remainder  of  iron  and  steel  class. 
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The  chain  index,  which  was  made  simply  to  find  whether  GoTem- 
ment  regulation  affected  current  war  prices,  was  made  to  b^in  in 

April,  1917.  The"*!! 
commoditiea"  chain 
index,  and  that  for 
each  group  and  class 
figured,  contains  its 
full  lot  of  commodi- 
tiea from  the  moDth 
of  our  entrance  mto 
w.ar  until  the  first 
month  of  regulation. 
The  whole  lot  of  com- 
modities were  ^ki 
separated,  more  and 
more  each  month  te 
regulation  wae  ex- 
tended, into  tboM 
controlled  and  on- 
controlled.  The  "iU 
commodities"  chun 
index  in  April,  IdlT, 
for  example,  contains 
1,366  commodities. 
But  regulation  soon 
b^an  and  in  Sep- 
tember the  commodi- 
ties were  separated 
into  50  controlled  and 
1,316  uncontrolled. 
W.i<»Wd  cluto  lnd«  to  ptu«,-.^^u  0^  ^     ^  ^^     ^^ 

controlled  and    uncontroUsd  during  tbe  war,  sbotrtng  changes  »s     •-'"■^      luuum.       u" 
conlrallseitcndsd.    (CoDtnilled,  O-cn  Mrieij  imcnntrolM,  l,Me-     aftCT,  Until  the  ceSBft- 

^'^"''•"  tion  of  hositilitieB,  tbe 

extension  of  regulations  necessitated  the  transfer  of  certain  series 
from  the  uncontrolled  list  to  the  controlled  list.  By  October,  1918, 
the  original  1,366  uncontrolled  commodities  had  been  separated  into 
573  controlled  series  and  703  uncontrolled  prices. 

ISIS. 
Jattntf.—muate  otnodii,  ■lllenuiuraemptlngnilpbursnd  sulphurtc  nrld. 
Rtnwrir.— ZlDc,  rorrmldeliyda,  toluol,  amnio,  onlnul  fmd.i,  trollrr. 
JTirdl.— AlarDtnam.  binder  tvuie,  manila  flbur. 

AprU.—SpnKt,  hemlock,  nlokat,  quIcHlver,  Mivrr,  nrwiprlnt  paper,  raiuUc  Bodo,  toda  ub,  blacHDf 
pavder.  caibon  tctnrhlottdc. 
JUitr.— Wool,  bldM  and  lUns,  rubber,  plalinmn  nMtals,  manjianww  on,  cotton  UntAi 
AM.— SulphnTJcBCJd,  nitric  add,  mlphur,  ham«BlesUi«t. 
Jutf.—ColUm  goods  and  cotton  yams,  brick,  building  tile,  sand  and  grav«I. 
^■fitM.— Woolen  rags,  glTcerln.  *ale  aod  belting  Itatber,  crude  petroleum,  kapok. 
StfUtabcr.—aOk  wtM*. 
Octatfr.— Burlap. 
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To  repeat,  the  chain  index  of  controlled  and  that  of  uncontrolled 
commodities  for  each  class  figured,  each  group,  and  ''all  commodi- 
ties/' represents  a  series  of  percentages  of  the  aggregate  rise  or  fall 
each  month  hy  comparison  with  prices  of  the  identical  commodities 
during  the  preceding  month.  For  example,  when  16  additional  series 
were  brought  under  control  in  October,  1917,  they  were  not  compared 
simply  with  the  50  series  that  made  up  the  list  of  controlled  commodi- 
ties for  September.  But,  in  order  to  be  strictly  accurate,  new  Sep- 
tember a^regates  were  figured  for  September  using  the  whole  66 
series  which  by  the  end  of  October  were  under  control.  It  was  thus 
found  that  the  weighted  prices  of  the  66  series  under  control  during 
October,  by  reason  presumably  of  extended  regulation,  fell  14.78  per 
cent  below  the  corresponding  66  price  series  for  September,  when 
only  50  of  them  were  regulated.  And,  by  the  same  process,  it  was 
found  that  the  remaining  1,300  series  still  uncontrolled  in  October, 
rose  1.11  per  cent  above  their  own  level  for  September.  Each  con- 
trolled commodity  was  taken  out  of  the  uncontrolled  list  and  put  into 
the  controlled  list  in  the  month  when  control  began.  The  chain  index 
of  controlled  commodities  throughout,  therefore,  is  a  comparison  of 
prices  during  the  month  when  regulation  began  with  the  prices  of 
identical  commodities  in  the  month  before,  and  the  uncontrolled 
mdex  is  a  comparison  of  prices  still  imcontrolled  by  the  end  of  each 
month  with  identical  series  for  the  month  preceding.^ 

The  1,366  commodities,  which  went  into  the  '^all  commodities'' 
chain  index,  each  month  rose  steadily  higher  than  their  level  of  the 
month  before  imtil  August,  1917.  And  from  September  on  until  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  the  commodities  that  were  not  under  control 
moved  steadily  upward  in  price.  But  each  month  some  of  these  im- 
controlled commodities  were  put  under  regulation  and  there  is  a 
marked  difference  in  the  behavior  of  the  chain  index  of  controlled 
commodities.  The  Government  had  begun  to  control  prices  in  earnest 
by  September,  and  the  September  controlled  prices  fell  8.05  per  cent 
below  their  own  August  level  while  those  under  control  in  October 
fell  14.78  per  cent  below  their  own  September  level.  It  is  of  especial 
note  that  while  the  uncontrolled  index  continued  upward  from  our 
declaration  of  war  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  controlled  index 
made  an  enormous  drop  at  the  beginning  of  control,  and  from  No- 
vember, 1917,  held  relatively  stable. 

The  behavior  of  the  food  group  chain  index,  significantly,  is  very 
like  that  of  all  commodities  "  in  which  it  has  a  large  weighting.  The 
clothing  group  chain  index  shows  that  the  controlled  series  went 
somewhat  higher  in  their  monthly  rises  between  May  and  September, 

1 A  fuller  oonunerelal  description  of  each  of  ttie  above  series  of  commodities,  which  were  all  taken  from 
the  Price  Section  index  nmnber,  may  be  had  by  a  study  of  the  list  of  controlled  commodities  selected 
m^ioady  for  the  controlled  index  number. 
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1918,  than  those  not  under  control,  and  then  fell  below.     The  out- 
standmg  features  of  the  chain  index  for  the  metals  group  are  the  extent 
to  which  prices  were  scaled  from  previous  heights  and  the  strength 
with  which  they  were  held  afterward.     Metal  prices,  in  September, 
1917,  were  brought  9.32  per  cent  below  their  August  level;  in  October 
they  were  brought  24.82  per  cent  below  their  September  level;  and 
in  November  they  were  brought  9.68  per  cent  below  their  October 
level.    Metal  prices,  once  reduced  to  this  lower  level,  show  scarcely 
the  variation  of  1  per  cent  up  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice.     The 
fuels  group  chain  index  shows  a  fairly  stable  price  movement  except 
for  the  enormous  increase  of  20.9  per  cent  in  April,  1918,  the  beginning 
of  the  new  '^coai  year"  when  the  annual  contracts,  imder  which  a 
very  large  proportion  of  all  coal  mined  is  sold,  were  reversed. 
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HIBTOBY  OF  PRICS8  DURING  THE  WAB. 


CBAIN  INDEX  OF  CONTROLLED  AND  UNCONTROLLED  PRICES. 
(Showing  weighted  rise  or  fall,  by  per  oents,  of  oontrolled  and  uncontroUed  prices  for  eeich  month  of  the  wv.) 


Alloonunodlties. 

Food  group. 

Coi^ 

Un- 

C<m- 

Un- 

Con- 

Un- 

Con- 

Un- 

trolled 
sertee. 

con- 
troUed 

Comparison. 

troUed 
prices. 

con- 
trolled 
prices. 

troUed 
series. 

con* 
troUed 
seriee. 

CompariMm. 

trolled 
prioes. 

COB* 

troOid 
prte. 

1917. 

1917. 

1366 
1366 
1866 
1366 

April  with  Uaroh.. 

+9.73 
+4.44 
+4.13 
+4.23 

268 
268 
268 
268 

Anril  with  Mardi. . 

+1121 

******* 

ilay  wlthAprtl.... 

May  with  April 

+  7.38 

******* 

June  with  May 

June  with  May 

—    .79 

•■■•••• 

Jubr  with  June 

July  with  Juxw 

+  i2D 

1866 

Aujnnt  wf  tih  J^ily  -  - 

—1.61 

268 

Anfni-*tt  with  Jiiiv-  - 

—  LS 

SO 

1316 

September      with 

August. 
October  with  Sep- 

-8.05 

+1.94 

12 

256 

September      with 

August. 
October  with  Sep- 

-7.19 

+  478 

66 

1300 

-14.78 

+1.11 

21 

247 

-LM 

+  l.fi 

tember. 

tember. 

266 

1100 

November      with 
October. 

-    .12 

+3.64 

185 

83 

November      with 
October. 

+L83 

+ias< 

294 

1072 

December       with 
November. 

'  1918. 

-  4.60 

+1.75 

185 

83 

December       with 
November. 

1918. 

-5wn 

+  3.35 

818 

1048 

January  with  De- 
cember, 1917. 

+  1.25 

+L72 

185 

83 

January  with  De- 
cember. 1917. 

+L46 

+   .45 

362 

1014 

February  with  Jan- 

+ 1.66 

+  .98 

214 

64 

February  with  Jan- 

+1.99 

+   .38 

362 

1004 

uary. 
March  with   Feb- 
ruary. 

-    .90 

+1.66 

214 

64 

uary- 
March  with  Feb- 
ruary. 

-L17 

+   .« 

887 

979 

April  with  Harch.. 
MAy  with  April.... 
June  with  May 

-  1.58 

+3.30 

214 

64 

April  with  Maidi.. 
May  with  April.... 
June  with  May 

-2.88 

+  18 

469 

897 

-  2.22 

+  .74 

214 

54 

-3.24 

+  LJ3 

481 

885 

-  1.45 

+1.42 

214 

64 

-L85 

+  4.36 

646 

821 

July  with  June 

+  2.83 

+1.42 

214 

54 

July  vrith  June 

+4.06 

-   .U 

670 

796 

August  with  July . . 
September      with 

August. 
October  with  Sep- 

+ 2.25 

+  .50 

214 

64 

August  with  July . . 
September      with 

August. 
October  with  Sep- 

+3.03 

-   .M 

672 

794 

+  2.43 

+2.06 

214 

64 

+3.80 

+  .a 

573 

798 

-  1.63 

+  .51 

214 

64 

-2.48 

+  .a 

tember. 

tember. 

673 

798 

November      with 
October. 

-    .27 

-  .49 

214 

64 

November      with 
October. 

-  .53 

+  S.A 

678 

798 

December       with 

+  2.06 

-1.04 

214 

64 

December       with 

+4.00 

+  .« 

November. 

1 

November. 

1 

Clothing  group. 

Rubber,  paper,  and  fiber  group. 

Con- 

Un- 

Con- 

Un- 

Con- 

Un- 

Con-     ?»• 

trolled 
series. 

oon- 
troUed 
seriee. 

CompailsoQ. 

troUed 
prices. 

con- 
troUed 
prices. 

trolled 
sOTies. 

con- 
trolled 
series. 

Comparison. 

troUed 

tndkd 
priefis. 

1917. 

1917. 

409 
409 
409 
409 
409 

Anril  with  Harch.. 

+3.36 
+2.07 
+4.16 
+6.41 
+1.58 

119 
119 
119 
119 
119 

Anril  with  March . . 

+1S9 

May  with  April 

Mav  with  Anril 

+L66 

June  with  May 

Jnne  with  MWy,,  , . 

—  .21 

July  with  June 

July  with  June 

— L78 

Aujnist  with  July . . 

Auffust  with  Julv . , 

—  .18 

409 
409 

September      with 
August. 

October  with  Sep- 
tember. 

+  .03 

+  .85 

119 
119 

September      with 
August. 

October  with  Sep- 
tember. 

+4.16 
-  .38 

409 

November      with 
October. 

+4.01 

119 

November      with 
October. 

-  .49 

409 

December       with 
November. 

1918. 

+1.61 

119 

December       with 
November. 

1918. 

-  .45 

400 

January  with  De- 
cember, 1917. 

+3.20 

119 

January  with  De- 
cember, 1917. 

+2.16 

400 

February  with  Jan- 

+1.11 

119 

February  with  Jan- 

aoo 

409 

tury. 
March  with  Feb- 

ruary. 

+2.01 

8 

111 

nary. 
March  with  Feb- 
ruary. 

-0.26 

+  .92 

409 

April  with  March.. 

+3.95 

9 

110 

April  with  March. . 
May  with  April.... 
June  with  May 

+  .70 

+4.23 

67 

342 

May  with  April.... 
June  with  Hay 

+4.89 

-  .39 

19 

100 

+4.98 

+4.54 

69 

340 

+  .38 

+  .92 

19 

100 

+  .11 

+L70 

122 

287 

July  with  June 

+  .87 

+2.78 

19 

100 

July  with  June 

+  .60 

-  .61 

138 

271 

August  with  July . . 
September      with 

August. 
October  with  Sep- 

+ .69 

+  .13 

20 

09 

August  with  July . . 

-L54 

+  .93 

140 

269 

-3.16 

+3.81 

30 

99 

September      with 

August. 
October  with  Sep- 

+ .05 

-  .08 

140 

260 

+  .46 

+  .54 

21 

98 

-4.41. 

+  .21 

tember. 

tember. 

140 

260 

November  with  Oc- 
tober. 

-  .23 

-1.78 

21 

98 

November  with  Oc- 
tober. 

-2.42 

-  .03 

140 

260 

December  with  No- 

-1.26 

-1.78 

21 

98 

December  with  No- 

-2.63 

-  .73 

vember. 

vember.                           1 
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CHAIN  INDEX  OF  CONTROLLED  AND  UNCONTROLLED  PRICES— Caatinued. 

[Showtngweigfatedrlaeand  foil,  by  per  cents,  of  controlled  andtmoontrolled  prices  for  each  month  of  the  war.] 

Metals  group. 

Fuels  group. 

Con- 

Un- 

Con- 

Un- 

C<m- 

Un- 

Con- 

Un- 

trolled 
series. 

OOlk* 

troUed 
series. 

Comparison. 

trolled 
prices. 

con- 
trolled 
prices. 

trolled 
series. 

con- 
trolled 
series. 

Comparison. 

trolled 
prices. 

con- 
trolled 
prices. 

1917. 

1917. 

116 
116 
116 
116 

April  with  March.. 

+  5.23 
+  6.58 
+14. 15 
+  6.59 

63 
63 
63 
63 

April  with  March.. 

+17.83 

May  with  April.... 

May  with  April.... 

+  3.96 

June  with  Mav 

June  with  MtLy 

+    .72 

July  with  June 

July  with  June 

-  1.67 

116 
105 

98 

August  with  Julv. . 

-  6.14 

-  9.46 

-  4.83 

27 

63 
36 

36 

August  with  July.. 

+     .24 

U 
18 

September      with 

August. 
October  with  Sep- 

- 9.32 
-24.82 

September      with 

August. 
October  with  Sep- 

- 6.07 

-  .30 

+  6.05 
+     .17 

tember. 

tember. 

36 

90 

November  with 
October. 

-  9.68 

-  8.00 

27 

36 

Novemberwith 
October. 

+  3.68 

+     .68 

39 

77 

December  with  No- 
yember. 

1918. 

-    .39 

-  1.25 

27 

36 

December  with  No- 
vember. 

1918. 

+   .Ta 

+  1.96 

39 

77 

Janoary  with  De- 
cember, 1917. 

+     .16 

-    .95 

27 

36 

cember,  1917. 

+     .88 

+  3.52 

40 

76 

February  with  Jan- 

+   .39 

-  1.14 

27 

36 

February  with  Jan- 

+    .19 

+  1.17 

42 

74 

uary. 
March  with  Febm- 

-    .15 

+  1.99 

27 

36 

uary. 
March  with  Febru- 

+     .56 

+  1.37 

46 

TO 

A^'wlth  March.. 
May  with  April.... 
June  with  May 

-    .40 

-  1.07 

27 

36 

AprU  with  March.. 
May  with  April.... 
June  with  May 

+20.90 

+  3.47 

49 

67 

+     .07 

+  4.09 

27 

36 

+  1.13 

+  3.46 

49 

67 

+     .22 

+    .98 

27 

36 

-  2.89 

+     .87 

49 

67 

July  with  June..... 

+     .86 

-K3.35 

27 

36 

July  with  June.... 

-    .16 

-     .48 

49 

67 

August  with  July.. 
September  with 

August. 
October  with  Sep- 

+    .47 

+  5.13 

32 

81 

August  with  July.. 
Sepiember  with 

August. 
October  with  Sep- 

+   .84 

+    .15 

49 

67 

+    .01 

-     .40 

32 

81 

+  1.17 

+    .45 

49 

67 

+  1.10 

-    .60 

32 

31 

0.00 

0.00 

tember. 

tember. 

49 

67 

November  with 
October. 

+    .11 

-  1.81 

32 

31 

November  with 
October. 

+  2.53 

-  1.56 

49 

67 

December  with 

-  3.61 

-     .51 

32 

31 

December   with 

0.00 

-     .08 

November 

November. 

Building  nuiteriAls  group. 

Chemicals  group. 

Cco- 

Un- 

Con- 

Un- 

Con- 

Un- 

Con- 

Un- 

troUed 
series. 

0QQa 

troUed 
series. 

Comparison. 

trolled 
prices. 

con- 
trolled 
prices. 

troUed 
series. 

con- 
trolled 
series. 

Comparison. 

trolled 
prices. 

con- 
trolled 
prices. 

1917. 

1917. 

149 
149 
149 
149 
149 
149 

April  with  March.. 

+10.40 
+  1.68 
+  1.65 
+  2.72 
+     .24 
+     .33 

242 
242 
242 
242 
243 
343 

April  with  March. . 

+3.47 

May  with  April.... 

May  with  April.... 

+6.46 

June  with  May 

Juno  with  May 

+3.00 

July  with  June 

July  with  June 

+3.65 

August  with  July.. 
Sep  ember  with 

August. 
October  with  Sep- 

August with  July . . 

+  1.67 

Snytember   with 
August. 

+4.00 

149 

+     .45 

343 

October  with  Sep- 

+ 1.06 

tember. 

tember. 

6 

143 

November    with 

+0.67 

+  1.15 

22 

320 

November   with 

+2.88 

-1.13 

October. 

October. 

16 

133 

December    with 

-  .19 

+    .61 

27 

315 

December    with 

+2.54     -1.71 

November. 

November. 

1918. 

1918. 

16 

133 

January  with  De- 
cember, 1917. 

+3.91 

+  3.71 

51 

191 

January  with  De- 
cember, 1917. 

+  .74 

-4.83 

16 

133 

Febniary     with 
January. 

+  .71 

-    .12 

65 

187 

February     with 
January. 

+1.23 

+4.43 

16 

133 

March  with   Feb- 
ruary. 

+1.86 

+  3.12 

55 

187 

March  with   Feb- 
ruary. 

+  .33 

+  .83 

31 

118 

AprU  with  March.. 
May  with  Anril.... 
June  with  May 

+4.26 

+  4.73 

60 

1S2 

April  with  March.. 
May  with  April.... 
June  with  May 

-  .45 

+  .45 

31 

118 

+  .96 

+  1.73 

62 

180 

-1.21 

-2.41 

31 

118 

+  .09 

+  1.57 

72 

170 

-1.90 

+  .47 

42 

107 

July  with  June 

+  .33 

+  L68 

72 

170 

July  with  June 

-7.62 

+  .09 

42 

107 

August  with  July.. 

+  .93 

+  Ml 

75 

167 

August  with  Julv . . 
September     with 

August. 
October  with  Sep- 

-2.33 

-  .60 

42 
43 

107 
107 

September  with 

August. 
October  with  Sep- 

+ .09 
-1.47 

+  1.86 
0.00 

75 
75 

167 
167 

+1.19 
-1.46 

+  .63 
+3.39 

tember. 

tember. 

42 

107 

November   with 
October. 

+  .53 

+    .35 

75 

167 

November    with 
October. 

-  .36 

+  .56 

42 

107 

December    with 
November. 

-  .35 

-  1.08 

75 

* 

107 

Deoember    with 
November. 

-9.44 

-  .95 
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CHAIN  IND^X  OF  CONTROLLED  AND  UNCONTROLLED  PRICES-CcntiniMd. 
{Showing  weighted  rise  or  fall,  by  per  cents,  of  oontroUfld  and  unoontrolled  prices  for  each  month  of  the  war.] 


Wheat  and  wheat  prodoots. 


Con- 
trolled 


13 
12 
12 
12 

12 

12 

12 

12 
U 
12 
U 
12 
12 

12 

12 

12 


Un- 

con- 

trolled 

series. 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


Comparison. 


Con- 
trolled 
prices. 


Un- 
oon- 
trolled 
prices. 


+17.01 
+20.91 
-  7.2© 


1017. 

April  with  March., 
llay  with  April....; 

June  with  May 

JolywithJune ' ,-  7.07 

August  with  July... *+    .73 

September  with  -  7.10  !.; 

August. 
October  with  Sep-  -  2. 10 

tember. 
November  with  '—    .82 

October.  ' 

December  with  ~  2.04 

November. 

1018. 

January  with  De-  —    .77 

cember,  1017. 
February  with  Jan-  +  1.41 

uary.  i 

March  with   Feb-  I-  I.OO 

ruary. 
Anril with  March..  +  8.28 
May  with  April....-  1.60 

June  with  May +    .84 

July  with  June +  3.76 

August  with  July..  —  1.04 
September  with  —    .30 

August. 
October  with  Sep-  -    .30 

tember. 
November  with  -    J0» 

October. 
December  with  No-  +  1.63 

vember. 


Cottco  and  cotton  prodaets. 


Con- 
trolled 
series. 


Un- 
con- 
trolled 
series. 


4 
A 
57 
67 
67 

67 

57 

57 


81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 

SI 

81 

81 


81 
81 
81 
81 

n 

77 
24 
24 
24 

24 

24 

24 


Comparison. 


Con- 
troUfld 
pri< 


1917. 

AprU  with  March. 

May  with  AprU.... 

June  with  May 

July  with  June 

August  with  July . . 

September  with 
August.  I 

October  with  Sep- 
tember. I 

November  with  : 
October.  t 

December  with 
November. 

1018. 

January  with  De- 
cember. 1017. 

February  with  Jan- 
uary. 

March  with  Feb- 
ruary. 

April  with  Mardi.. 

May  with  April.... 

June  with  May 

July  with  Time 

August  with  Joly . . 

September  with 
August. 

October  with  Sep- 
tember. 

November  with 
October. 

December  with  No- 
vember. 


Cn- 

eon- 

troIM 

prion. 


+  7.80 
+  2.9B 
+  7.0 
+10.« 
.41 
.47 

+  l.« 

+  «.« 


0.00 


+  Ln 

+  5.tt 

+  8.20 

+  S.90 

+  7.11 

0.00  -  .11 
1.3S  +4.S5 
1.37  -  2.6B 

4.86  +Uu« 
i 
.46  -  1.B 

.23  |-  7.S 

.96  ;-  &n 


Wool  and  woolen  products. 


Con- 
troUed 
fertee. 


16 
15 
16 
21 
21 

21 

21 
21 


Un- 
oon- 
trolled 
series. 


66 
60 
66 
60 

66 
66 


66 
66 

66 

66 

66 

60 
61 
61 
61 
46 
46 

46 

46 

45 


Comparison. 


Con- 
trolled 
{Vices. 


Un- 
con- 
trolled 
prioes. 


+3.62 
+3.72 

+5.51 

+4.88 
+5.44 
+  1.65 

+2.20 

+3.80 

+2.39 


1017. 

April  with  March.. 

May  with  April.... 

June  with  May 

July  with  June 

August  with  July.. 

September  with 
August. 

October  with  Sep- 
tember. 

November  with 
October. 

December  with 
November. 

1018. 

January  with  De-  I  +1.60 

cember,  1017. 
February  with  Jan-  '  +1.10 

uary. 
March  with  Febru- ' +2.65 

AwUwlth  March i  +2.20 

May  with  April....  .-1.60  :  +1.84 

June  with  May —  .24  |  +  .86 

July  with  June +1.70    +2.50 

August  with  July . .  —  .21     +  .93 

September   with  +  .83    +1.20 

August. 

October  with  Sep-  -  .21  '  +1.66 

tember. 

November    with  —  .41     —1.47 

October. 

December    with  —8.63     —1.38 

November. 


Hides  and  skins  and  their  products. 


Con- 

Itrolled 

series. 


Un-  j 
oon- 
troUed 


48 
50 
60 
60 
60 

60 

60 

00 


166 
166 
156 
166 
156 
156 

156 

150 

156 


150 

150 

166 

150 
106 
100 
106 
90 
90 

90 

96 
96 


Comparison. 


1917. 

April  with  March. 
May  with  April... 
June  with  May.... 


Con- 
trolled 


July  with  June 

August  with  July.. 

September  with 
August. 

October  with  Sep- 
tember. 

November  with 
October. 

December  with 
Novembtf. 

1918. 

Janoary  with  De-  

cember,  1917. 
February  with  Jan-  i 

ua^. 
March  with  Febru-  

ary. 

AprU  with  March 

May  with  April ....+ la  60 

Jime  with  May +    .68 

July  with  June —  1.72 

1.19 
.70 


Ud- 
eoB- 

tTQiM 


-0.66 

+  .40 

-  .2B 
+173 

-  .1% 
^2.08 

-  .06 
+1.77 
+  .30 


J 


August  with  July 
September   with 

August. 
October  with  Sep-  +    .80 

tember. 
November    with   —    .05 

October. 
December   with   -  1.03 

November. 


+1.0S 

-2.80 

-1.32 

+  .84 
+1.B 

+  .C 
+150 

+  .06 
-  .M 

+  .15 

+  .» 
+  .44 
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CHAm  INDEX  OF  CONTROLLED  AND  UNCONTROLLED  PRICES— Continued. 
[Showing  weighted  rise  or  fall,  by  per  cents,  of  oontroUed  and  uncontrolled  prices  for  eadi  month  of  the  war.] 


Iron  and  steel  and  their  products. 

Coal  and  coke. 

Cod- 

Un- 

Con- 

Un- 

Con- 

^n                                        i    Con- 

Un- 

trolled 
Mriea. 

con- 
trolled 
series. 

Comparison. 

trolled 
prices. 

con- 
trolled , 
priees.  ] 

trolled 
series. 

trolM !       Comparison, 
series,  f 

trolled 
prices. 

oon- 
trolled 
nrtoes. 

. 

1917. 

1917. 

9» 
88 
88 

88 

April  with Haixdi... 

+  7.69 
+  7.35 
+17.14 
+  7.45 

27 

April  with  March. . . 

+42.78 

May  with  April 

27 
27 
27 

May  with  April...! 

+  6.92 

June  with  luy 

June  with  May 

+    .27 

July  with  June 

July  with  June 

—  5.07 

88 

August  with  July . . 

—  6.53 

• 

27 

AuKust  with  July . . 

+    .48 

9 

79 

September      with 

August. 
October  with  Sep- 

- 9.73 

-10.69 

27 

September      with 

August. 
October  with  Sep- 

- 6.06 

16 

72 

-26.03 

-  3.84 

27 

-    .17 

tember. 

tember. 

2S 

65 

November  with  Oc- 
tober. 

-10.42 

-  6.27 

27 

November  with  Oc- 
tober. 

+  2.69 

86 

52 

December  with  No- 
vember. 

1918. 

-    .44 

+     .13 

27 

December  with  No- 
vember. 

1918. 

+    .74 

1       * 

52 

January  with  De- 
cember, 1917. 

+     .10 

+     .51 

27 

January  with  De- 
cember, 1917. 

+    .84 

36 

52 

Febnwry    with 
January. 

+     .41 

+     .33 

27 

February     with 

January. 
March  with  Febru- 

+   .24 

36 

52 

March  with  Febru- 

-     .03 

-  1.55 

27 

+    .52 

36 

52 

Aprli  with  March... 
May  with  April.... 
June  with  May 

-    .52 

+  1.12 

27 

ary. 
April  with  March. . . 

May  with  April 

June  with  May 

+30.91 

36 

52 

-    .01 

+     .15 

27 

+  1.14 

36 

52 

4-     .11 

+  2.52 

27 

-  2.39 

16 

52 

July  with  June 

+     .11 

+  1.42 

27 

July  with  June 

-    .18 

36 

52 

August  with  July . . . 

-H    .49 

+     .44 

27 

AuRU&t  with  July. . . 

+    .43 

36 

52 

September  with 
August. 

+     .02 

-     .13 

27 

September    with 
August. 

+    .99 

96 

52 

October  with  Sep- 
tember. 

+  1.23 

+  2.61 

27 

October  with  Sep- 
tember. 

+    .002 

36 

52 

November  with  Oc- 
tober. 

+    .13 

+    .68 

27 

November  with  Oc- 
tober. 

+  3.48 

36 

52 

December  with  No- 

- 2.53   +  2.09 

27 

December  with  No- 

0.00 

vember. 

vember. 

Lumber. 

Fertilizers  class. 

COD- 

Un- 

Con- 

Un- 

Con- 

Un- 

Con- 

Un- 

troUed 

WiBB. 

1 

oon- 
troUed 
series. 

Comparison. 

troUed 
prices. 

con- 
troUed 
prices. 

trolled 
series. 

con- 
trolled 
series. 

Comparison. 

trolled 
prices. 

con- 
trolled 
prices. 

1 
1 

1 

1917. 

1917. 

62 
62 
62 
62 
62 
62 

April  with  January. 

+22.98 
+  4.56 

25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

April  with  March. . . 

+  1.94 

July  with  April.  .. 

May  with  April 

+  3.09 

Jiififi  with  May. - ... 

+  6.48 

' 

July  with  June 

+  4.21 

: 

Aueust  with  July . . . 

+  7.88 

September      with 
August. 

+    .98 

63 

October  with  July.. 

+  1.39 

25 

October  with  Sep- 

+ 4.91 

tember. 

5 

57 

25 

November  with  Oc- 
tober. 

-  2.64 

9 

53 

1018. 

25 

December  with  No- 
vember. 

1918. 

+  5.13 

9 

53 

January  with  De- 

+5.26 

+  3.67 

22 

3 

January  with  De- 

+  .68 

-  1.53 

cember,  1917. 

cember,  1917. 

9 

53 

22 

3     Fel^niary  with  Jan- 

+3.12 

+14.88 

9 

53 

22 

uary. 
3    March  with  Febru- 

-  .17 

+  2.55 

M 

38 

Apnl  with  January . 

+5.63 

+  6.72 

22 

i     ary. 
3  1  Apnl  with  March.. 

+2.38 

0.00 

St 

38 

22 

3 

May  with  April 

June  with  May 

+1.22 

-86.13 

M 

38 

25 

0 

-1.52 

St 

38 

July  with  AprU.... 

-  .60 

+    .82 

25 

0 

July  with  June 

-4.06 

St 

38 

25 

0     August  with  Julv . . 

+1.02 

St 

38 

25 

0  1  September      with 

-3.41 

St 

38 

October  with  July.. 

-2.68 

+     .30 

25 

0 

August. 
October  with  Sep- 
tember. 

-1.51 

St 

38 

25 

0 

November  with  Oc- 
tober. 

+  .12 

. . •• •■• 

at 

38 

25 

0 

December  with  No- 

-L68 

veml>er. 
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4.  RELATIVE  POINTS  BELOW  WHICH  50  BASIC  COMMODI- 
TIES WERE  PEGGED. 

One  of  the  primary  motives  behind  price  control  during  the  war 
was  the  desire  to  stimtdate  a  maximum  production.  The  varioxis 
committees,  though  always  desirous  of  holding  prices  within  reason- 
able boimds,  were  anxious  primarily  to  assure  a  full  output  and  did 
so  frequently  by  means  of  liberal  price  allowances.  They  under- 
took to  meet  these  ends  by  a  rather  extensive  regiilation  over  the 
prices  of  important  basic  raw  materials.  The  Government  eaify 
regulated  wheat,  and  then  as  occasion  demanded  it  extended  control 
to  various  other  raw  materials  such  as  copper,  iron  ore,  pig  iron, 
lumber,  wool,  hides  and  skins,  and  cotton  yams.  A  study  of  the 
schedules  of  tliese  fixed  prices,  gives  a  very  poor  notion  of  the  relative 
market  heights  at  which  each  regulation  b^an,  both  with  respect  to 
its  own  prewar  level  and  with  respect  to  that  of  other  controlled 
prices.  It  is  of  significajice  to  know  whether  Government  inter- 
ference with  prices  began  generally  at  the  same  relative  heights,  or 
whether  other  factors  dictated  the  time  and  character  of  the  Govern- 
ment control.  Another  equally  significant  inquiry  is  the  relation 
which  the  fixed  prices  bore  to  the  market  prices  prevailing  at  th« 
time  r^ulation  set  in. 

There  have  here  been  chosen  from  the  whole  list  of  573  controlled 
commodities  50  of  the  most  representative  individual  price  series 
which  typify  the  conmion  practices  of  Government  regulation.  The 
actual  market  prices  at  wholesale  by  months  from  January,  1913, 
through  December,  1918,  for  each  of  these  controlled  basic  commodi^ 
ties,  have  been  turned  into  relative  prices  by  making  the  average  pre- 
war price  (July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914)  equal  100.  Each  relative 
price  thus  is  strictly  comparable  with  any  other.  Relative  prices  of 
this  character,  for  those  who  seek  simply  the  relation  of  any  market 
price  when  Grovemment  control  began,  to  its  corresponding  prewar  ' 
price  are  more  accurate  than  the  index  niimbers  or  chain  indexes  of 
groups  and  classes.  The  relative  prices  of  individual  raw  materials 
controlled,  for  the  point  in  mind,  have  the  decided  advantage  of 
standing  as  separate  series  precisely  at  the  height  they  had  attained 
when  taken  hold  of  by  the  Government.  They,  moreover,  are  free 
from  weights  and  permit  of  a  study  of  price  rises  pure  and  simple. 
These  devices  make  readily  possible  a  comparison  of  the  relative 
points,  above  their  prewar  prices,  below  which  any  or  all  of  the  50 
selected  commodities  were  pegged. 

The  market  price  for  calfskins,  No.  1,  country,  8  to  15  pounds,  at 
Chicago,  for  example,  was  $0.1984  per  pound  (made  equal  to  100) 
before  the  war  in  Europe.  It  had  reached  $0.4040  per  pound  (found 
equal  to  204  when  compared  with  the  prewar  price)  in  May,  1918, 
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when  the  Government  determined  upon  control  of  calfskin  prices. 
The  Government  set  the  price  at  $0.34  per  pound  (similarly  foimd 
equal  to  171).  It  is  clear  that  while  the  market  had  sent  calfskin 
prices  from  100  in  1913-14  to  204  by  May,  1918,  the  Government 
then  fixed  them  at  a  maximum  of  171.  They  were  in  point  of  fact, 
quoted  subsequently  at  figures  above  this  maximum.  Data  are  given 
by  which  one  may  make  for  himself  a  similar  analysis  for  each  of  the 
50  conunodities  carried.  A  sununary  of  the  relative  price  of  each 
commodity  before  the  European  war,  the  relative  market  price  which 
prevailed  when  the  Grovemment  determined  upon  regulation,  and  the 
relative  price  at  which  the  Government  fixed  its  initial  price  precedes 
the  fuller  tables  of  individual  conmiodities. 

The  50  individual  conmioditiee,  which  were  selected  from  the  lot 
of  573  controlled  in  price  and  the  actual  prices  of  which  may  be  had 
from  the  Price  Section's  class  buUetins,  follow  with  their  full  com- 
mercial 'descriptions: 

I.  Food  Group. 

1.  Bacon,  rough  aidee,  smoked  loose,  Chicago. 

2.  Beef,  good  native  eteera,  fresh  carcass,  Chicago. 

3.  Cattle^  steers,  choice  to  prime,  heavy  beeves,  Chicago. 

4.  Com,  cash,  No.  3  yeUow,  Chicago. 

5.  Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  in  barrels,  f.  o.  b.  mill. 

6.  Hogs,  live  (bulk  of  sales),  Chicago. 

7.  Oats,  No.  3,  white,  cash,  Chicago. 

8.  Rice,  Honduras  head,  domestic,  clean,  New  Orleans. 

9.  Sugar,  96*  centrifugal.  New  York. 

10.  Wheat,  No.  1  northern  spring,  Miimeapolis. 

II.  Clothing  Group. 

11.  Calfskins,  No.  I  country  hides,  8  to  15  pounds,  Chicago. 

12.  Cattle  hides,  packer,  heavy  native  steers,  Chicago. 

13.  Cotton  duck,  standard  United  States  Army,  firsts,  28)-inch  8K>unoe,  commercial. 

14.  Cotton  linteiB,  grade  D,  cut  130-176,  New  York. 

15.  Cotton  yam,  weaving,  carded,  white,  northern  mulespun,  22/1  cones,  Boston. 

16.  Leather,  harness,  grade  B,  California  oak,  Chicago. 

17.  Leather,  belting,  butts,  medium  standard  tannages,  Philadelphia. 

18.  Print  cloths,  27-inch,  64  by  60,  7.60  yards,  Boston. 

19.  Rags,  woolen,  new  clips,  blue  worsted.  New  York. 

20.  Sheeting,  Ware  Shoals,  L.  L.,  brown.  New  York. 

21.  Wool,  domestic,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  unwashed,  fine  delaine, 

Boston. 

22.  Wool,  Buenos  Aires,  46s,  shrinkage  34  per  cent,  Boston. 

III.  RuBBBB,  Papeb,  and  Fibeb  Gboup. 

23.  Manila  fiber,  fair  current  shipment,  New  York. 

24.  Paper,  newsprint,  rolls,  car  lots.  United  States  average. 

25.  Rubber,  crude,  Hevea,  first  latex  cr§pe,  New  York. 
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IV.  Metals  Group. 

26.  Copper,  electioijrtic,  New  York. 

27.  Iron  ore,  Meeabi  Non-BesBemer,  51  ^  per  cent,  lower  lake  ports. 

28.  Lead,  pig.  New  York. 

29.  Pig  iron,  basic,  Mahoning  or  Shenango  Valley  furnace. 

30.  Quicksilver,  New  York. 

31.  Steel  ban,  base,  Pittsburgh. 

32.  Steel  billets,  open  hearth,  Pittsbuigh. 

33.  Steel  plates,  tank,  Pittsburgh. 

34.  Steel  structural  shapes,  Chicago. 

35.  Tin  plates,  domestic  coke,  14  by  20  inches,  Pittsburgh. 

36.  Zinc  sheets,  f.  o.  b.  La  Salle  or  Peni,  111. 

V.  Fuels  Group. 

37.  Coal,  anthracite,  chestnut.  New  York. 

38.  Coal,  bituminous,  Pittsburgh,  No.  8  Ohio,  Columbus  and  Detroit. 

39.  Coke,  Connellsville  furnace,  f.  o.  b.  ovens. 

40.  Petroleum,  crude,  Mid-continent  (Kansas-Oklahoma),  at  wells. 

VI.  Building  Materials  Group. 

41.  Cement,  Portland  domestic.  New  York. 

42.  Douglas  fir,  common.  No.  1,  1  by  8  by  10,  Washington  mills. 

43.  Pennsylvania  hemlock.  No.  1  boards,  1  by  10  to  16,  f.  o.  b.  mill. 

44.  Southern  or  yellow  pine,  common  boards.  No.  1  S2S,  1  by  10,  Arkansaa. 

45.  Spruce,  random,  2  by  10,  Boston. 

VII.  Chemicals  Group. 

46.  Alcohol,  wood,  refined,  95  per  cent,  New  York. 

47.  Arsenic,  white,-  New  York. 

48.  Caustic  soda,  76  per  cent,  spot.  New  York. 

49.  Nitrate  of  soda,  95  per  cent,  New  York. 

50.  Sulphuric  acid,  eO"*  Be.,  New  York. 
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BIT,  1SI3,  to  December.  18IS.    (Anngs  quowd       Januu;,l»ia,toDaca]i&er.IS1>i.    (Anne*' 
prim,  July,  IVIS,  to  Juna,  l«14-10O.>  prices,  July,  1BI3.  la  June,  1914-100.) 
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A  SUMICARY  OF  ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  PRICES  BELOW  WHICH  BASIC  COMMODITIES 

WERE  FIXED. 


Commodity. 


FOODS. 

1.  Bacon 

2.  Beef 

3.  Cattle 

4.  Com 

5.  CottODsaed  oil 

6.  Hog3,UYe 

7.  Oats 

8.  Rice 

0.  8agar.  raw 

10.  Wheat. 

CLOTHING. 

11.  Calbidns 

12.  Cattle  hides 

13.  Cotton  duck 

14.  Cotton  linters 

15.  Cotton  weaving  yarn 

10.  Leather,  harness 

17.  Leather,  belting 

18.  Prlntoloths 

19.  RagSo  woolen 

20.  Bheetlzuc 

21.  Wool,  domestic 

22.  Wool,  Buenos  Aires 

StTBBEB,  PAPEB,  AKD  FIBKB. 

21  Manila  fiber 

24.  Paper,  newsprint 

25.  Robber,  crude 

ICKTALS. 

28.  Copper,  eleotroly tie 

27.  Iron,  ore. 

28.  Lead,  pig 

29.  Piglron.  basic 

30.  QnioksUrer 

31.  Steel  bars 

3X  Steel  billets 

33.  Bteol  plates 

34.  Steel  stmctural  shapes 

35.  Tinplate 

30.  Zinosheets 

rusLs. 

37.  Coal, anthracite 

38.  Coal,  bituminous 

39.  Coke,  Connellsvllle 

40.  Petroleum,  crude 

BVIU>ING  MAYERIALS. 

41.  Cement.  Pc^Iand 

42.  Douglasflr 

43.  PennsylTania  hemlock 

4t.  Southern  or  yellow  pine 

45.  New  England  spruce 

CHEMICALS. 

40.  Alcohol,  wood 

47.  Arsenic 

48.  CaustlcBoda 

49.  Nitrate  of  soda 

50.  Sulphuric  acid 


Prewar  price  (July. 
1913  to  June,  1914). 

Actual. 

RelaUve. 

10.1296 

100 

.1297 

100 

0.1022 

100 

.0859 

100 

.0607 

100 

8.3094 

100 

.4005 

100 

.0628 

100 

.0340 

100 

.8901 

100 

.1984 

100 

.1861 

100 

.1550 

100 

.0205 

100 

•  mW99 

100 

.4121 

100 

.5042 

100 

.0335 

100 

.1250 

100 

.0608 

100 

.2317 

100 

.8063 

100 

.0780 

100 

1.9046 

100 

.6123 

100 

.1492 

100 

3.3063 

100 

.0418 

100 

13.8183 

100 

88.8558 

100 

1.2600 

100 

21.7917 

100 

1.2600 

100 

1.4600 

100 

3.4375 

100 

.0735 

100 

8.7800 

100 

1.0900 

100 

2.0026 

100 

.9726 

100 

l.MOO 

100 

7.9167 

100 

24.8300 

100 

13.8750 

100 

24.2600 

100 

.4558 

100 

.0310 

100 

.0181 

100 

2.3183 

100 

.0085 

100 

Market  piloe  whoi 
contool  began. 


Actual. 


Relative. 


10.1750 
16.9500 


.0938 

.0690 

2. 7875 


.4040 
.3110 
.3425 
.0487 
.7120 
.6800 
.9700 
.1300 
.5650 
.2300 
.7500 
.7400 


.2731 

3.9450 

.6000 


.2545 

5.0600 

.0625 

42.7500 

121.7500 

3.8800 

55.2600 

7.0600 

5.1900 

12.0000 

.1800 


4.9000 

2.  MOO 

n.7600 

2.2500 


2.5600 
18.5000 
32.6200 
27.5000 
46.3700 


1.3500 
.1600 
.0490 

4.4938 
.0125 


288 
204 


178 
203 
313 


201 
167 
221 
238 
292 
165 
192 
388 
452 
380 
324 
240 


350 

170 

98 


171 
153 
150 
321 
313 
308 
254 
560 
355 
340 
245 


130 
233 

570 
231 


162 
234 
131 
196 
191 


296 

510 
271 
194 
147 


Govenmunt  Inititl 
fixed  price. 


^\ctuaL 


Relati\%. 


10.1750 
15.5000 


{ 


.0913 
.06005 
2.1700 


2iOD 
.3300 
.3350 
.0467 
.6650 
.6800 
.9600 
.1125 
.6200 
.1750 
.7500 
-7400 


.2600 

3.1000 
S.6000 

.6300 


.2350 

5.0500 

.0605 

33.0000 

105.0000 

2.9000 

47.5000 

3.2500 

3.0000 

7.7500 

.1500 


4.8000 
2.0000 
8.0000 


1.8500 
18.5000 
32.0000 
24.0000 
45.0000 


.7900 
.0900 
.0850 
4.22S0 
.0000 


U? 


174 
1^ 
S44 


n 

177 
216 
2S 
21 
165 

too 

336 
49(i 
289 
3» 
240 


S33 
lO 
ISI 

103 


15S 

m 

348 

3» 
21$ 
SS8 

IPS 
2S 
3N 


127 

m 


117 
S»l 
120 
173 
185 


173 
S90 
U6 
IS 
106 
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HISTORY  OF  PRICES  DURING  THE  WAR, 


RELATIVE   PRICES  OP  FIFTY  IMPORTANT  COlOfODITIES. 
I  Arranged  to  show  ralatfve  points  bolow  which  basic  prices  were  pegged.] 


Food  group. 


Bacon, 

rough 

sides, 

smoked, 

loose, 

Chicago 

(per 

lb.). 


Prewar  base  price. 

Made  equal  to.. 

Market  price  when 

control  began 

Pound  equal  to 
Oevcmment  price . 

Pound  equal  to. 

1913— Months- 
January — 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


July 

August 

September 

October 

November, 
December.. 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 


1W4— Months- 
January.. 
Febniary. 
March.... 

April 

May 

June 


July 

August 

September . 

October 

November. 
December.. 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 


1«5— Months- 
January.. 
February. 
March.... 

April 

May 

June 


July 

August 

September . 
October..., 
November. 
December., 

Quarters- 
First , 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 


10.1296 
100 


Beef, 

good, 

nslive 

steers, 

fresh 
carcass, 
Chicago 

(per 

lb.). 


SO.  1297 
100 


83 
86 
88 
92 
96 
99 

106 
101 
98 
97 
97 
97 

85 

96 

101 

97 

95 

98 
99 
97 
95 
93 
98 

105 
111 
110 
103 
97 
92 

98 

96 

109 

97 

100 

91 
91 
86 
86 
88 
90 

86 
80 
75 
85 
92 
94 

89 
88 
80 
90 

87 


CatUc, 
steers, 
choice 

to 

prime 

heavy 

beeves, 

Chicago 

(per 

cwt.). 


Ill 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

97 

96 

99 

100 

100 

100 

103 
99 
98 

100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
101 
102 
102 

104 
109 
111 
111 
111 

no 

100 
102 
108 
111 

105 

100 
94 
91 
91 
94 
97 

101 
102 
104 
106 
106 
100 

95 

94 

108 

106 

99 


».1022 
100 


Com, 

cash. 

No.  3, 

yeUow, 

Chicago 

(per 

bu.). 


$0.6859 
100 


99 

t8 
98 
98 
95 
96 

99 
98 
100 
100 
98 
98 

98 
96 
99 
99 

98 

101 
101 
102 
102 
100 
101 

106 
110 
116 
115 
112 
107 

101 
101 
111 
111 

106 

101 
94 
95 
92 
95 

102 

100 
108 
107 
106 
109 
106 


97 

96 

108 

107 

102 


70 
71 
74 
81 
83 
89 

90 
108 
110 
102 
106 
100 

82 

84 

104 

102 

90 

91 
90 
95 
99 
102 
104 

104 
118 
115 
107 
100 
94 

92 
102 
114 
101 

102 

104 
108 
105 
110 
HI 
109 

114 

119 

112 

98 

98 

97 

106 

110 

114 

94 

107 


C«t(<m- 

oil, 
crude, 

in 
barrels, 
f.  o.  b. 

miU 

(per 

lb.). 


Hogs, 

live, 
(bulk  of 

sales), 

Chicago 

(per 

cwt.). 


S0.0M7 
100 

.1750 
288 

.1750 
288 

83 
86 
87 
95 
97 
101 

119 

110 

101 

95 

99 

92 

86 

97 

107 

96 

95 

96 
98 
101 
104 
102 
108 

102 
89 
79 
67 
75 
80 

98 

108 

90 

74 

92 


91 

?8 
91 
91 
89 
86 

85 

86 

88 

109 

113 

120 

93 
89 

87 
114 

98 


SB.  3094 
100 

16.9500 

204 

15.5000 

187 

90 
98 
110 
106 
102 
108 

109 

101 

101 

99 

94 

93 

99 
104 
104 
*05 

101 

98 

108 

103 

102 

99 

97 

108 

107 

108 

94 

92 

87 

102 

100 

106 

91 

100 


82 
80 
81 
87 
89 
89 

85 
83 
88 
98 
80 
76 

81 
88 
86 
83 

85 


Oats, 
No.  3, 
white, 
cash, 
Chicago 

bu.). 


10.4065 
100 


83 
84 
82 
87 
95 
102 

98 

105 

106 

99 

99 

101 

83 

94 

104 

100 

95 

97 
98 
98 
98 
100 
100 

93 
106 
123 
117 
121 
132 

98 

99 

107 

120 

106 


134 
144 
144 
143 
133 
122 

134 

112 

87 

91 

92 

106 

140 

133 

113 

96 

120 


Rice, 
Hon- 
duras 
head, 

domea- 
tic, 

dean. 
New 

Orteans 
(per 
lb.). 


10.0526 
100 

.0938 
178 

.0913 
174 

90 
90 
91 
93 
92 
96 

102 
106 

97 
108 
100 

96 

91 

94 

102 

99 

90 

95 
99 
100 
100 
101 
102 

102 
106 
95 
90 
83 
94 

98 
101 
101 

88 

97 


94 
94 
94 
94 
94 

92 
86 
80 
83 
90 
87 

94 
94 
88 
87 

90 


Sugar, 
raw, 

96*oen- 

tiifugal. 
New 
York 

(per  lb.). 


.OMO 
100 

.0690 
203 

.06005 
176 

104 
103 
104 
100 
98 
98 

104 
110 
109 
103 
106 
99 

104 

99 

106 

103 

103 

98 

101 

88 

88 
96 
96 

96 
168 
171 
131 
115 
116 

96 

94 

145 

121 

114 

119 
138 
142 
141 
142 
144 

143 
140 
126 
121 
140 
145 

183 
143 
136 
135 

137 


Wheat, 
No.l 

North- 
en 

nMiis 
(per 
biL). 


m 

2.787S 
913 

2.1700 
244 

97 

e 

99 

1Q2 
108 

1« 
99 
97 
94 


97 

161 

99 

96 

98 


96 
IM 
101 
1(8 
106 
109 

la 

139 

la 
iM 

130 
131 

KB 
109 
116 
129 

113 
IS 

m 

185 
173 
177 
144 

158 
154 
UO 
114 
114 
127 

Itt 

m 

140 
US 

H7 


GOVBBNMENT  CONTROL  OVER  PRICES. 
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RELATIVE  PRICES  OP  FIFTY  IMPORTANT  COMMODITIES. 
lAnanged  to  show  lelatiTe  points  below  which  baslo  prices  were  pegged.} 


Food 

group. 

Bacon, 
rough 
sides, 

BBUdEBd, 

loose, 
Chkiago 

(P«f 
IbO. 

Beef, 
good, 

native 

CatUe, 
steers, 
choice 

to 
prime 
heavy 
beeves, 
Chicago 
(per 
Owt.). 

Ck>m, 
cash, 

Cotton- 
seed 
oU. 

crude, 
in 

bamis 

f.  o.  b. 
mni 
(per 
ibO. 

Hogs, 
live. 

Oats, 
No.  3, 

Rice, 
Hon- 
duras 
head. 

Bugar, 
raw, 

Wheat, 

No.l 

North- 

steers, 

fresh 

carcass, 

(Siicago 

(per 

lb.). 

No.  3, 
yellow, 
Chicago 

bu.). 

(bulk  of 

(^cago 

(per 

owt.). 

white, 

cash, 

(Chicago 

bu.). 

domes* 

dean 

New 
Orieans 

96'>oen- 

tittagal. 

New 

York 

(per  lb.). 

em 

^& 

apolis 
(per 
bu.). 

Picwar  base  price.. 

SO.  1298 

SO.  1297 

S9. 1022 

SO. 6859 

SO.  0607 

S8.3094 

SO.  4005 

so.  0526 

SO.  0340 

SO.  8901 

Madeeqoalto.. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Market  price  when 
cantrol  began 

.1750 

16.9500 

.0938 

.0690 

2.7875 

Foond  equal  to. 

288 

204 

178 

203 

313 

Gsvemment  price.. 

.1750 

15.5000 

.0913 

.06005 

2.1700 

Foond  equal  to. 
me-Month^- 

288 

187 

174 

176 

244 

•■  ■  ■ 

January — 

94 

106 

104 

111 

130 

87 

121 

86 

137 

145 

February. . 

98 

106 

102 

108 

136 

99 

116 

88 

144 

144 

Marrh 

104 

106 

106 

106 

154 

114 

104 

87 

166 

128 

April 

May 

105 

106 

107 

111 

168 

116 

110 

87 

181 

137 

110 

106 

111 

109 

172 

120 

109 

87 

189 

136 

June 

111 

109 

121 

106 

154 

115 

98 

87 

186 

125 

July 

118 

100 

118 

117 

148 

117 

101 

86 

185 

131 

Aogust 

120 

106 

116 

125 

ISO 

123 

112 

85 

164 

167 

September. 

123 

106 

119 

126 

151 

128 

115 

82 

163 

181 

October — 

123 

106 

120 

141 

175 

121 

123 

85 

184 

197 

November. 

125 

106 

126 

143 

188 

115 

139 

91 

183 

217 

December.. 

121 

106 

127 

133 

185 

113 

130 

90 

156 

196 

Qoartrrs— 
First 

90 

106 

104 

107 

140 

100 

114 

87 

140 

139 

Second 

108 

107 

113 

109 

165 

117 

IW 

87 

185 

133 

Third 

120 

107 

118 

123 

149 

123 

109 

84 

171 

160 

Fourth 

123 

106 

125 

139 

182 

117 

131 

89 

174 

204 

Year 

113 

107 

114 

123 

161 

114 

115 

87 

170 

158 

m7— Months- 

January — 

123 

106 

126 

144 

181 

130 

142 

90 

164 

125 

February. . 

181 

109 

130 

146 

178 

160 

141 

90 

152 

208 

March 

147 

115 

137 

164 

197 

172 

154 

93 

161 

228 

is?!::::::: 

164 

123 

143 

218 

226 

189 

175 

128 

183 

268 

179 

123 

146 

240 

242 

192 

175 

133 

179 

335 

June 

176 

125 

147 

252 

240 

182 

109 

135 

178 

308 

July 

183 

126 

149 

301 

218 

184 

197 

133 

195 

290 

August 

198 

132 

160 

801 

221 

208 

161 

135 

214 

1313 

September. 

207 

146 

179 

301 

238 

219 

149 

136 

206 

260 

October 

236 

146 

181 

292 

266 

206 

150 

147 

1203 

244 

November . 

1234 

U46 

1171 

1266 

282 

1204 

1163 

M47 

203 

244 

December.. 

232 

144 

156 

244 

281 

205 

190 

151 

186 

244 

Quarters- 
First 

133 

110 

131 

152 

187 

151 

146 

91 

156 

214 

Second 

173 

124 

145 

235 

236 

188 

173 

133 

180 

3G2 

Third 

183 

136 

163 

301 

225 

208 

167 

135 

206 

286 

Fourth 

234 

146 

170 

265 

277 

205 

170 

148 

198 

244 

Year 

184 

129 

152 

239 

231 

187 

164 

127 

185 

261 

]fl»-Months— 

January — 

204 

135 

151 

240 

1288 

192 

207 

151 

U77 

>244 

Febniary. . 

206 

135 

151 

243 

288 

199 

221 

151 

177 

244 

March 

208 

135 

153 

228 

288 

203 

280 

162 

177 

244 

^::;:::: 

190 

158 

177 

228 

288 

203 

222 

171 

177 

244 

191 

173 

192 

216 

288 

202 

192 

172 

177 

244 

June 

180 

183 

196 

221 

288 

198 

191 

174 

177 

244 

July 

200 

185 

199 

234 

288 

212 

194 

«178 

178 

244 

August 

280 

187 

204 

242 

288 

226 

174 

176 

M78 

250 

September. 

206 

189 

211 

226 

«288 

233 

180 

174 

205 

249 

October.... 

a03 

180 

211 

103 

288 

S202 

173 

174 

214 

249 

November. 

203 

189 

214 

189 

288 

S200 

180 

174 

214 

249 

December.. 

216 

189 

218 

212 

288 

t2Q5 

179 

174 

214 

240 

Qnarters— 
First 

204 

135 

152 

236 

288 

196 

220 

155 

177 

244 

Second 

191 

172 

187 

221 

288 

201 

201 

172 

177 

244 

Third 

202 

187 

205 

234 

288 

224 

182 

176 

186 

247 

Fourth 

207 

180 

214 

197 

288 

202 

178 

174 

214 

249 

Year 

201 

171 

190 

222 

288 

206 

195 

169 

189 

246 

1  (lovemnieintoontnd  began  duringmonth. 


s  Qovemnient  revised  price  during  month. 
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HISTOBY  OF  PRIOSS  DUBIKO  THE  WAB. 


BBLATIVB  P&iCES  OF  FIFTY  IMPORTANT  COMHODITIBB. 
iAfXBiie»d  to  show  rektive  points  below  wbich  boaio  prices  were  pegged.] 


Clothing  group. 


Pioww  base  pfllee 

Made  eqtMil  to 

Market  price  when  oontiel  be- 
gin  

Found  ennal  to 

Qetem  ineiil  prtoe  .........*... 

Found  equal  to 

191^-MoDths- 

January 

February 

Mardi 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

0(^ber 

November 

December 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 

1914— Months- 
January 

February 

March 

ApriL 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November. 

December 

Quarters 

First 

SecGod 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 

1915    Months- 
January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Semember 

Oi^ber 

November 

December 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 


Gattskins, 

No.l 
country, 
8-15  lbs., 
Chicago 
(per  lb.). 


Sai9M 
100 

.4040 

204 

.3400 

171 

91 
89 
87 
80 
94 
93 

96 

96 

97 

102 

102 

105 

89 

92 

96 

103 

95 

98 
98 
108 
101 
101 
101 

101 
103 
116 
113 
112 
121 

100 
101 
107 
110 

106 


113 

118 

106 

89 

96 

100 

102 
110 
IQS 
113 
117 
126 

113 

95 

107 

119 

109 


OatUe 
hides, 
nafiker, 
neavy, 
native 


Chicago 

(per  lb.). 


90L1861 
100 

.3110 
167 

.3300 
177 


103 
97 
97 
93 
80 
94 

95 
100 
101 
106 
106 
106 

99 
92 
99 

106 

99 

97 
08 
97 
97 
98 
99 

104 
UO 
113 
U4 

m 

121 

97 

98 

109 

U7 

105 


124 
,126 
124 
101 
111 
125 

138 
147 
143 
142 
141 
138 

125 
112 
14a 
141 

130 


Cotton 

dock, 

atandaid, 

U.S.  Army 

fli8ts,28» 

In.,  8oa., 

(Sommerdal 

(per  yd.). 


).15S0 

too 

.3435 
221 

.3356 
216 

100 
100 

too 

100 
100 
100 

100 

too 

100 
100 
100 
MX) 

too 

100 
100 
100 

100 

100 

100 

too 
too 
too 

100 

too 

90 
90 
90 
81 
81 

100 

too 

94 

84 

94 


81 
81 
81 
77 

77 

n 

77 
84 
84 
90 
90 
90 

81 
77 
82 
90 

83 


Cotton 

Hnters. 

OiadeD, 

cut  130-175, 

New  York 

(per  lb.). 


Cotton 

yim. 

weaving, 

caided, 

irtiite. 

northern 

moiespan 

22/1  cones, 

Boston 
(per  lb.). 


90.0205 
100 

.0487 


.0467 
228 

122 

no 

122 
110 
110 
117 

117 
117 
110 
112 
112 

no 
lis 

112 
115 
111 

114 

98 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 

85 
85 
55 
55 
49 
55 

SO 
85 

75 
53 

76 

68 
102 
103 
127 
127 
195 

203 
196 
205 
3r 
351 
375 

91 
ISO 
291 
851 

199 


SOLinS 
100 

.7120 
292 

.66S0 
273 

96 
100 

96 
100 
100 

98 

98 


109 
107 
W7 

99 
100 
100 
107 

102 


98 

98 
98 
98 
94 

90 

94 


82 
72 

74 

98 
04 
89 

T6 

89 

78 
78 
70 
78 
76 
76 

7B 
79 
82 
90 
94 
98 

75 
77 
79 
94 

81 


Leather 
harness. 
GimdeB. 
Calif,  oak, 
Chicago 
(per  lb,). 


8014121 

100 


165 
MB 

16S 

99 
9» 
99 
99 
99 
99 


98 

98 

101 

101 

V9 
99 

99 

100 

99 


101 

m 
m 
m 
m 

101 

101 
101 
UB 

m 

104 
104 

101 
101 
101 
104 

102 

109 
112 
110 
110 
107 
107 

107 
108 
112 

m 

112 

lis 

110 
108 
109 
112 

110 
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BBLATIVS  PBKB8  OF  FIFTY  IMPORTANT  COICMODITIES. 
{AixanBid  te  sboir  selattve  paiats  below  wUch  basic  prices  were  pegged.] 


VWwar  baM  piloe 

Made  e(|iuU  to 

■utot  prioe  wlon  control 
becmii 

fottndeqwftlto 

Sevenunent  pvfM ............ 

Found  equal  to 

ms— Months-— 

Januarj 

Febmary 

Mardi 

ApilL 

May 

June.... 


Clothiog  group. 


Leather 

belting, 

botta, 


standavd 


pUa 

(per  lb.)- 


Piimtdoths, 

27  In., 

Mbyea, 

7.e0  yds.p 

BietoD 

(per  yd.). 


July , 

August..... 
September. 
October.... 
November. 
Deoteiber.. 

Quarters- 
First. 

Second 

Third 

Foortb^... 

Year 


flu— Months— 
January.. 
February. 
Uarcii.... 

April 

May 

June..... 


July....... 

August 

Septeniber. 
October... 
Novealier. 
December.. 

Quartern— 

First 

8ec<»d 

Third 

Fourth..... 

Year 

MS^Months — 
JaDoaty.... 
Febrawy.. 

March 

April 

May 

June....... 


July 

Augut..... 
Septeasber. 
October.... 
Novea^taer. 
December.. 

Quarters- 
First 

Second...., 

Third 

Fourth..... 

Year 


100 


192 

Ma* 

190 

103 
MS 


1« 


101 


100 
101 


99 


106 


109 


ttO 


108 

109 

103 


ill 


111 
111 
111 

111 

131 
125 
136 
199 
130 
149 

109 
111 
127 
142 

122 


soions 

100 


.112S 
336 

112 


99 

96 

97 
MM 


99 

110 

90 

99 
104 

103 


99 

96 
96 
86 
TB 
76 
73 


96 

96 
75 

91 

76 
79 
79 
84 
90 
87 

84 

80 
86 
97 
96 
95 

7B 
87 
83 
95 

86 


woolen, 

new  diss, 

blee 

worsted, 
NewYcrlc 

(per  lb.). 


BheeUng, 

Ware 

ShoalSyL.L., 

brown, 
New  York 
(per  yd.). 


SaUSD 
100 


496 


104 


87 
KB 

99 


113 

MM 

104 


290 
IM 

UO 
120 


107 


121 
109 

186 

MSB 
102 
172 
173 
172 

166 
172 
196 

176 
3U 
216 

KOl 
172 
179 
199 

178 


3a0606 


.2300 


.1750 
289 

105 
103 
103 
101 
99 
90 

97 
97 
101 
103 
103 
108 

104 

100 

98 

103 

101 

103 
101 
99 
97 
97 
97 

97 
05 
91 
83 
74 
74 

lOI 
97 
94 

77 

92 

72 
74 
76 
81 

78 

78 

87 
91 
99 
96 
96 
05 

74 
79 
92 

95 

85 


Wool. 

dom.,  Ohio, 

Penn., 

W.  Va., 

unwasbed, 

fine 

delaine, 

Boston 

(per  lb.). 


$0.2317 
100 

.7SQ0 
324 

.7500 
324 

138 

no 

110 

no 

97 
97 

97 
07 

07 
07 
07 

96 

117 

101 

07 

97 

103 

06 
100 
100 
101 
106 
114 

no 

UO 

114 
106 
UO 

no 

90 
107 
117 
109 

108 

U4 
132 
140 
127 
127 
123 

127 
132 
132 
132 
132 
136 

129 
126 
130 
133 

129 


Wool, 

Buenos 

Aires  4Gs, 

shrinkage 

34  per  cent. 

Boston 

(l)er  lb.). 


$913063 
100 

.7400 
240 

.7400 
240 

123 
122 
120 
•  118 
117 
120 

122 
123 

120 

117 

110 

97 

122 
118 
122 
106 

117 

84 
78 
81 
88 
89 
91 

94 
96 
90 
97 
99 
101 

81 
80 
96 
99 

91 


no 

114 
117 
120 
122 
123 

127 
128 
130 
131 
133 
136 

114 
122 
128 

134 

124 
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HISTOBY  OF  PRICES  DURING  THE  WAB. 


RELATIVE  PRICES  OF   FIFTY  IMPORTANT  COMMODITIES. 
[  Arraiun>d  to  show  relative  points  below  which  basic  prices  were  pegged.] 


Cattle 
hides, 
packer, 
neavy, 
native 
steers, 
Chicago 
(per  lb.). 

Clothing  group. 

CalfsMns, 

No.  1 

country, 

8-15  lbs., 

Chicago 

(per  lb.). 

Cotton 

dtick, 

standard, 

U.S.  Army 

firsts,  28i 

in.,  8oz., 

Commercial 

(per  yd.). 

Cotton 

linters. 

Grade  D, 

cut  130-175. 

New  York 
(per  lb.). 

Cotton 
yiffp, 

weaving, 
carded, 
white, 

northern 

mulespnn 

2^  oones, 

Boston 

(per  lb.). 

Leather 
harness, 
Grade  B, 
OtULoak, 
Chicago 
(per  lb.). 

Pr^wr  hasa  arice. 

Sai984 
100 

.4040 
204 

.3400 
171 

129 
125 
189 
141 
164 
164 

171 
164 
166 
181 
227 
271 

131 
156 
167 
226 

170 

239 
206 

202 
214 
232 
214 

227 
202 
174 
176 
202 
166 

216 
220 
201 
181 

205 

161 
166 
156 
181 
1204 
197 

197 
197 
107 
197 
197 
197 

160 
194 
197 
197 

SO.  1861 
100 

.3110 
167 

.3300 
177 

124 
128 
122 
120 
133 
144 

145 
141 
140 
143 
1G9 
180 

126 
132 
142 
164 

141 

180 
171 
164 
164 
169 
177 

177 
172 
177 
181 
189 
188 

172 
170 
176 
186 

176 

176 
167 
141 
146 
»I67 
177 

174 
M61 

161 

161 
«156 

156 

160 
164 
166 
158 

101 

$ai550 
100 

.3425 
221 

.3350 
216 

94 
94 
94 
94 
103 
103 

116 
116 
123 
129 
137 
129 

94 
100 
118 
182 

111 

129 
129 
137 
161 
161 
177 

194 
194 
194 
194 
221 
221 

132 
167 
194 
212 

176 

221 
221 
221 
221 
221 
221 

1216 
216 
216 
216 
221 
221 

221 
221 
216 
219 

219 

SO.  0205 
100 

.0487 
238 

.0467 
228 

341 
366 
341 
341 
341 
390 

390 
390 
307 
341 
378 
378 

350 
358 
362 
366 

359 

378 
378 
378 
378 
322 
322 

322 
256 
256 
256 
238 
238 

378 
340 
278 
244 

310 

238 
238 
238 
238 
1228 
228 

228 
228 
228 
228 
228 
228 

238 
231 
228 
228 

231 

30.2438 
100 

.7120 
292 

.6650 
273 

105 
105 
104 
110 
112 
116 

116 
118 
125 
135 
149 
170 

104 
113 
120 
151 

122 

160 
152 
148 
168 
174 
180 

205 
205 
238 
107 
205 
217 

153 
174 
216 
206 

187 

238 
249 
257 
281 
289 
292 

>2S8 
287 
285 
285 
273 
243 

248 
287 
287 
267 

272 

SO.  4121 

Made  equal  to 

lOO 

Market  price  when  oontiol  be- 

amtt 

.6800 

Pmifld  MIIUll  to. .. ....----■ 

1«5 

OovAmniflnt  nrica 

.6800 

Fmtnd  Miiial  to^  r 

16S 

1916— Months— 

Januarv. 

US 

Febniarv 

112 

March 

112 

April 

11« 

Mav 

114 

June 

julv 

119 
IW 

AugTist , 

119 

SeDtember 

121 

October  

121 

Novemb($r 

m 

December 

156 

Quarters- 
First 

112 

Second 

116 

Third 

120 

Fourth 

136 

Year 

m 

191 7 -Months- 
January.  ......---. 

lO 

F4»bnmry  -  r . 

la 

March. .' 

Id 

April 

161 

168 

JHTM^-  -...-.--.  r 

m 

July 

161 

August 

13 

September 

163 

October 

168 

November 

le 

December 

168 

Quarters- 
First 

168 

Second 

168 

Third 

168 

Fourth 

168 

Year 

168 

1918-Months— 

January 

February 

16S 
165 

March 

165 

April 

1& 

May 

165 

June 

1165 

July 

16S 

August 

166 

Bentember 

165 

October 

1«5 

November 

165 

December 

165 

Quarters- 
First 

165 

Second 

165 

Third 

165 

Fourth 

165 

Year 

165 

Government  control  began  during  month. 


'Government  revised  price  during  month. 


GOVBRKMENT  CONTROL  OVER  PRICES. 
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RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  FIFTY  IMPORTANT  COMMODITIES. 
[Arnmgied  to  show  relative  points  below  which  basic  prices  were  pegged.] 


Clothing  group. 


Leather 

belting, 

biitts, 

medium 

standard 

tannages. 

Philadel- 
phia 

(per  lb.)- 


Prewar  baae  price 

Made  equal  to 

Market  price  when  control 
befaB 

Foand  equal  to , 

Ooferiu&ent  price 

Foand  equal  to 

tei6-Months— 

January , 

February , 

March , 

Anril , 

May 

Jane 

July 

August , 

September 

October 

November 

December , 

Quarters- 
First 

Second , 

TWrd , 

Fourth , 

Year 

m7-Months— 

January 

February , 

March , 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September , 

October 

November 

December , 

Quarters- 
First 

Second , 

Third 

Fourth , 

Year 

»lS-Months— 

January , 

February ., 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 


$a5042 
100 

.9700 
192 

.9600 
190 

149 
149 
155 
149 
157 
159 

150 
159 
157 
157 

im 

169 

151 
155 

158 
165 

157 

175 
175 
182 
182 

188 
188 

188 
188 
188 
188 
188 
188 

177 
186 
188 
188 

185 

188 
190 
188 
188 
186 
188 

192 
190 
190 
190 
190 
190 

189 
188 
191 
190 

190 


1 


Prlntcloths, 

27  In., 

64  by  60, 

7.60  yds., 

Boston 

(per  yd.). 


90.0335 
100 

.1300 
388 

.1125 
336 

101 
104 
106 
113 
117 
115 

115 
120 
134 
149 
164 
162 

104 
115 
123 

158 

125 

161 
152 
152 
159 
180 
207 

216 
213 
205 
222 
239 
254 

155 
187 
211 
239 

198 


265 
308 
355 
390 
382 
388 

1388 
371 
330 
336 
336 
287 

313 
387 
362 
316 

344 


Rap, 

woolen, 

new  clips, 

bhie 
worsted, 
New  York 
(per  lb.). 


9ai250 
100 

.5650 
452 

.6200 
496 

248 
276 
248 
236 
224 
224 

224 
220 
212 
188 
256 
252 

257 
228 
219 
232 

234 

276 
252 
251 
252 
250 
258 

258 
2(i2 
256 
256 
296 
296 

261 
253 
259 
283 

264 

340 
340 
332 
332 
344 
360 

452 

1488 
496 
496 
496 

488 

337 
345 
479 
493 

414 


Sheeting, 

Ware 

Shoals,  L.L., 

brown, 
New  York 
(per  yd.). 


SaOG06 
100 

.2300 

380 

1750 

'  289 

97 

99 

99 

103 

109 

109 

109 
120 
128 
140 
153 
163 

98 
107 
110 
152 

119 

163 
163 
169 
173 
182 
194 

198 
202 
202 
223 
231 
243 

165 
UBS 
201 
232 

105 

272 

289 
309 
371 
380 
380 

1380 
289 
297 
297 
297 
297 

290 
377 
322 
297 

321 


Wool, 

dom.,  Ohio, 

Penn., 

W.  Va., 

unwashed, 

Ane 

delaine, 

Boston 

(per  lb.). 


Wool, 

Buenos 

Aires  468, 

shrinkage 

34  per  cent, 

Boston 

(per  lb.). 


$0. 2317 

la  3063 

100 

100 

.7500 

.7400 

324 

240 

.7500 

.7400 

324 

240 

140 

136 

140 

130 

145 

143 

145 

146 

145 

140 

145 

151 

140 

152 

151 

156 

155 

162 

158 

166 

170 

160 

186 

175 

142 

130 

145 

140 

152 

157 

171 

170 

152 

154 

196 

176 

211 

178 

220 

186 

231 

190 

240 

211 

304 

227 

317 

343 

322 

343 

326 

242 

324 

240 

321 

237 

324 

240 

209 

179 

258 

211 

322 

243 

324 

239 

278 

217 

324 

240 

324 

240 

324 

240 

324 

240 

»324 

1240 

319 

240 

324 

240 

324 

240 

319 

240 

319 

240 

319 

240 

293 

267 

321 

240 

322 

2i0 

322 

240 

311 

246 

320 

241 

1  Government  control  began  during  month. 
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HISTOBY  OF  PRICSS  DUIUNG  THE  WAB. 


BBLATIVR  PRICES  OF  FIFTY  IMPORTANT  COMMODITIRS. 
(Amnged  to  show  relative  poLnts  )ielow  which  basic  pcioct  were  pegged.] 


Prewar  base  price 

Made  equal  la 

Market  price  wkes  contsol 

Feund  aqoalto 


Oafemment  fflee. . 
Found  eqaal  to. 


IBia-Montha— 
January . . 
February. 
March — 

April 

May...... 

June 


July 

August  — 
September. 
October. . . 
November. 
December. 


Quartera— 

First 

Second.. 
Third.... 
Fourtb.. 


Year. 


1914— Months- 
January.. 
February. 
March.... 

AorD 

May 

June 


July 

August 

September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 


Quarters- 
First.... 
Second.. 
Third.... 
Fourth.. 


Year. 


1915— Months- 
January.. 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


July 

August 

September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 


Quarters^ 
First.... 
Second.. 
Third.... 
Fourth... 


Rubber,  paper,  fiber  group. 


MsnUa 
fiber,  fair 

current 
dilpment, 
New  York 

(per  lb.) 


Year. 


SO.  0780 

100 

.2731 

350 

.2600 
333 


143 
143 

138 

isa 

123 
112 

100 
115 
115 
100 
97 
91 

141 

122 

1» 

99 

119 


87 
99 
99 
90 
99 
95 

95 
95 
109 
95 
» 
90 

93 
94 
97 
89 

93 


99 

in 

123 
131 
125 
124 

119 
122 
116 
115 
127 
129 

112 
127 
119 
123 

120 


Paper, 

newsprint, 

roIls,car 

lots  United 

States 

average 

(pcrcwt.) 


101 
100 
109 
100 

100 


100 


Robber, 

erode, 

Heveft,ltast 

latex  .cnpe 

New  York 

(pcrlb.) 


100 
199 

99 

100 
109 

un 


m 

109 

100 
109 
101 

100 


99 
99 
99 


99 

100 
99 
99 
99 


t 


10.(12) 


w 


175 

m 

149 
1S5 

m 

121 

114 

lU 
ff 
87 
93 
91 

163 
1» 
107 

90 

IS 


17 

IQS 
102 
113 
101 
93 

91 

1S9 

96 

95 

101 

130 

101 

in 

109 

111 

106 


119 
109 
lOS 
90 
98 
102 

105 
100 
97 
101 
IS 
143 

101 

99 

101 

121 

101 


GOVERKMBNi;  OONTBOIj  OVEB  PBICES. 
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BB1<ATIVS  PRICBS  OF  FIFTY  IMPORTANT  COMMODITIS8. 

(Anaiicid  to  BiMfw  nMftve  pointo  botow  which.  btflD  piifiQs  wore  pQg0Kl.] 


KaifctC  prict  when  Mntral  beffin. 
FMsdeqiuato.^ 


Fraud  equal  to 


l»lfr-Months>- 
Janaary.. 
February. 
March 


April... 
May.... 
June 


July 

Angaat — 
Septeaiber. 
October... 
Novemher. 
December. 


First. 
SeooiiftA. 
Third... 
Fourtii. 


Year 

1917-Moxitli0— 
January.. 
Febnavy. 
March.... 

AdiH 

May 

June. 


July 

Angiist.... 
September. 
October... 
NoveiBber. 


First. 
Beooad: 
Thiid... 
Fourth. 


Rubber,  paper,  flber  group. 


Manila 
fiber,  fair 

current 
shipment. 
New  York 

(per  lb.) 


100 

.2731 

3S0 

.2000 
S33 


149 
175 
172 

too 

108 
159 

160 
156 
14S 

la 

139 
173 

IW 
164 
156 

153 

159 

202 
205 
206 

265 


327 


381 
321 
S14 

349 


209 


Year 

UlS-Montha— 

January... 
February. . 
March 

^:;::;: 

Juno 

July 

August — 
September. 
October... 
November. 
Deoembar. 

Quarter:^— 

First 

Second.... 

TWrd 

Fourth.... 

Year 


326 

336 

264 


366 
350 
>333 
333 
333 
838 

>333 
306 
399 
280 
240 
199 

850 
833 

811 

240 

30S 


Paper, 

newsprint, 

rolls,  car 

lots  United 

States 

average 

(percwt.) 


$1.9646 

100 
8.2456 

170 
3.1fl00f 

163 
3.S0QO 

184 

100 
90 
100 
101 
103 
105 

106 
112 
115 
118 
116 
126 


100 
166 
111 
129 

108 


150 


166 
168 
166 

167 

167 
167 
170 
167 
164 
163 


160 
168 
168 
164 

165 


170 
169 
170 
M73 
•191 
191 

•195 
198 
196 
197 
197 
197 

170 
185 
196 
197 

ISG 


Rubber, 

crude, 

Hevca,  first 

latex  ,CT6t)e 

New  York 

(per  lb.) 


60.6123 

100 

.6000 


,6300 
103 


146 
140 
147 
136 
117 
105 

96 

95 

96 

102 

112 

129 

145 

119 

96 

114 

191 

137 

140 
139 
134 
135 
118 

111 
106 
109 
104 
96 
91 


135 

129 

109 

96 

118 


100 

86 

91 

98 

U03 

103 

103 
103 
103 
103 
100 
100 

92 
101 
103 
101 

99 


1  Qttgemnwnt  control begaa during  month 


*  Govemmant  revised  price  Curiig  month. 
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HISTORY  OF  PRICES  DURING  THE  WAR. 


RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  FIFTY  IMPORTANT  COMMODITIES. 
[Arranged  to  show  relative  points  below  which  basic  prices  were  pegged.] 


] 

Metal  group. 

Copper, 
electro- 
lytic, 
New  York 
(per  lb.). 

Iron  ore, 
Mesabi, 
non-Bes- 
semer, 51} 
percent 
lower  lake 
porta  (per 
gr.  ton). 

(per  lb.). 

Pig  iron, 
basic,  Ma- 
honing or 
Shenango 
VaUey 
furnace 

(pergr. 
ton). 

Quick. 

sUvcr, 

New  York 

(perflaik 

ofTSIbs.). 

Prewar  basa  price. . ..... 

10.1492 

100 

.2545 

171 

.2350 

158 

112 
102 
100 
104 
106 
100 

98 
105 
111 
111 
104 

97 

106 
103 
105 
104 

104 

97 
98 
96 
96 
95 
93 

90 
83 
81 
76 
79 
87 

97 
95 
85 
81 

89 

92 

08 
100 
115 
125 
132 

128 
115 
110 
120 
126 
136 

97 
124 
121 
127 

117 

33.3063 
100 

5.0500 
153 

5.0500 
153 

103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 

103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 

103 
108 
103 
103 

108 

103 
103 
103 
103 
86 
86 

86 
86 
86 
86 
86 
86 

103 
92 
86 
86 

92 

86 
86 
86 
86 
86 
86 

85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 

86 
86 
85 
85 

85 

$0.0418 
100 

.0625 
150 

.0605 
193 

108 
104 
104 
106 
104 
104 

104 
111 
112 
106 
103 
97 

108 
104 
109 
102 

106 

98 
97 
95 
91 
93 
93 

93 
93 
92 

84 
88 
91 

97 
93 
92 

88 

92 

89 

92 

97 

101 

102 

142 

135 
111 
110 
110 
123 
128 

93 
115 
119 
121 

112 

$13.3183 

100 
42.7500 

321 
33.0000 

248 

123 
123 
121 
119 
114 
109 

106 
106 
106 
104 
98 
95 

122 

114 

106 

99 

110 

94 
99 
98 
98 
98 
98 

98 
98 
98 
96 
94 
94 

97 
98 
98 
95 

97 

S* 
94 

94 

94 

94 

95 

96 
106 
111 
113 
118 
131 

94 

94 

104 

121 

103 

$38.KSI 

Made  Mual  to 

190 

Marliet  price  when  control  began 

121.7500 

Found  ecual  to 7 ,, 

313 

Oovemment  price 

105.0000 

Found  equal  to 

270 

1913— Months— 

January 

101 

February 

101 

March 

108 

April 

m 

May 

108 

June .         ,   , 

m 

July 

108 

August 

101 

September 

m 

October 

91 

November 

too 

December 

108 

Quarters- 
First 

101 

Second 

101 

Third 

101 

Fourth 

100 

Year 

108 

1914— Months- 
January  

100 

February 

100 

March 

"**       90 

April 

96 

May 

98 

,    J ••••-•• • • 

June 

98 

July 

96 

August 

214 

September 

191 

October 

138 

November 

139 

December 

138 

Quarters- 
First 

100 

Second 

98 

Third 

167 

Fourth 

133 

Year 

134 

1915— Months- 
January  

133 

February 

153 

March 

188 

April 

184 

May 

199 

June 

346 

July 

219 

August 

238 

September 

230 

October 

244 

November 

278 

December 

347 

Quarters- 
First  

158 

Second 

210 

Third 

338 

Fourth 

290 

Year 

234 

GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  OVER  PRICES. 
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RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  FIFTY  IMPORTANT  COMMODITIES. 
[Arranged  to  show  relative  points  below  wbich  basie  prices  were  pegged.] 


Copper, 
electro- 
lytic, 
« New  York 

(per  lb.). 


Prewar  base  price 

Made  eonal  to 

Mtiket  price  wlien  control  began 

Found  eqnal  to 

Goramment  price 

Found  equal  to 

1916~Montbs~ 

January 

February 

Marcb 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Quarters— 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 

1917— Months— 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 

m8-M(mths— 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 


Metal  group. 


I0.H92 

lOO 

.2545 

171 

.2350 

158 


162 
184 
184 
196 
200 
184 

172 
183 
189 
192 
216 
227 


176 
193 
182 
212 

191 


303 
236 
240 
216 
217 
218 

194 
182 
»171 
158 
158 
158 

226 
217 
182 
158 

196 

158 
158 
158 
158 
158 
158 

>174 
174 
174 
174 
174 
170 

158 
156 
174 
173 

165 


Iron  ore, 
Mcsabi, 
non-Bes- 
semer, 51 1 
per  cent 
lower  lake 
ports  (per 
gr.  ton). 


$3.30B3 
100 

5.0500 
153 

5.0500 
153 


107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
107 

107 
107 
107 
107 
107 
153 


107 
107 
107 
122 

111 


153 
153 
153 
153 
153 
153 

153 
153 
1153 
153 
153 
153 

153 
153 
153 
153 

153 

153 
153 
153 
153 
153 
153 

M53 
166 
166 

M74 
174 
174 

153 
153 
162 
174 

160 


Lead.pig, 

New  York 

(per  lb.). 


$0.0418 
100 

.0625 
150 

.0805 
193 


142 

150 
171 
183 
178 
166 

152 
149 
163 
167 
168 
180 


154 
176 
155 
172 

164 


183 
207 
220 
222 
244 
267 

256 
253 
208 
161 
150 
153 

203 
244 
239 
154 

210 

162 
167 
172 
162 
163 
182 

192 
193 
193 
193 
193 
157 

167 
169 
192 
181 

177 


Pic  iron, 
basic,  Ma- 
honing or 
Shenango 
VaUey 
furnace 
(per  gr. 
ton). 


$13.3183 
100 

42.7500 
321 

33.0000 
248 


134 
133 
137 
136 
135 
135 

135 
135 
137 
149 

188 
225 


134 
135 
136 
188 

148 


225 
225 
242 
291 
312 
366 

394 
384 
1321 
248 
248 
248 

230 
322 
368 
248 

292 

248 
248 
248 
2  240 
210 
240 

240 
240 
240 
«248 
248 
248 

248 
240 
240 
248 

244 


Quick- 
silver, 
New  York 
(per  flask 
of  75  lbs.). 


$38.8558 

100 
121.7500 

313 
105.0000 

270 


596 
730 
550 
861 
245 
188 

205 
198 
194 
204 
204 
206 


625 
265 
197 
205 

323 


209 
311 
292 
298 
273 
217 

277 
290 
289 
260 
264 
298 

270 
262 
287 
274 

274 

332 
309 
312 
1313 
808 
313 

326 
323 
329 
328 
823 
306 

319 
311 
326 
319 

319 


>  Government  control  began  during  month. 


2  Government  revised  price  during  month. 
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HISTORY  OF  PBIOSS  DUBIHO  THE  WAB. 


E£LATIV£  PBICES  OF  FIFTy  IMPOBTANT  COlIMODlTIfiS. 
[Amngcd  to  show  rolativo  points  belong  wliich  basic  prieoB  were  pegsfcd.] 


Steel  ban, 

base, 
Ptttsbum 
(percwtO* 


Prewar  baie  priee 

KadA  equal  to 

Market  price  when  control 
liMna 

#oiud  eqv&l  to 

Owevasaent  price 

Found  e<iBal  to 

»13— Months— 

Janaary 

Fel^uary 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Quarters- 
First 

Second. 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 

1W4— Months- 
January 

Februsry 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth. 

Year 

IftU— Months- 
January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Quarters— 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 


Metal  group. 


$1.2600 
1€» 

3.8BW 
308 

2.9000 


111 
111 
Ul 
111 
lU 

m 
111 

lU 
Ul 

lie 

108 

07 


111 
111 
111 


uo 

96 
97 
96 
tl 


#4 
M 
•1 
88 

88 


•9 
88 

01 


87 
87 
01 
98 
05 
98 

101 
108 

107 
113 
U9 

139 

89 

96 

104 

127 

L04 


Steel  bil- 
lets, open- 

Ftttsbuigh 

(pergr. 

ton). 


821.7917 
MX> 

5&2S00 

2S4 

47.SQQ0 
218 


131 
133 


ISB 

IM 


m 

U8 

UO 

108 

94 


132 


U7 

08 

U7 


87 

Oi 
02 
08 
89 

92 


87 
88 
80 
80 

89 
93 

103 
112 
123 
134 
185 
151 

88 

91 

113 

ua 

106 


steel 

plates, 

tank, 

Pittsburgh 

(perewt.)' 


81.2600 
♦       100 


7. 


3^2500 

2S8 


119 
115 
115 
115 
115 
US 

US 
114 
Ul 
108 
102 
OS 


116 
115 
113 
102 

112 


95 
96 
04 
91 
90 
87 

88 
94 
94 
90 
87 
88 

95 
90 
02 

87 

90 


87 
87 
91 
05 
03 
91 

07 
100 
106 
118 
128 
130 

89 

08 

101 

127 

102 


Steel, 
structural 

shapes, 

Chicago 

(l)ercwt.). 


81.4600 
100 

5.1900 

3SS 

3.0000 

205 


112 
112 
112 
112 
112 
112 


Tin  plate, 
dom.  coke, 
14  by  20  in. 
Pittsburgh 
(per  lOO-lb. 
base  box). 


Zinc 

sheets, 

f.  o.  b.  La 

SaQeor 

Peru,  111. 

(per  lb.). 


101 


83.4375 
100 

12.0000 

349 

7.7SQ0 

22S 


105 
105 
108 
105 
105 
105 


112 

106 

112 

105 

109 

112 

lOB 

Itt 

109 

103 

104 

106 

US 

102 

07 

99 

» 

112 

165 

117 

U2 

106 

m 

112 

184 

lOi 

105 

l<tt 

1(8 

UO 

104 

107 

92 

90 

101 

95 

97 

» 

95 

97 

9i 

01 

97 

9S 

88 

97 

» 

88 

97 

95 

88 

97 

95 

04 

97 

100 

95 

107 

111 

92 

100 

114 

87 

93 

109 

82 

96 

116 

94 

98 

99 

80 

97 

95 

02 

101 

101 

87 

96 

lis 

00 

98 

m 

86 

93 

136 

86 

92 

168 

01 

93 

184 

03 

96 

192 

04 

96 

260 

05 

96 

396 

08 

93 

367 

102 

93 

256 

105 

93 

318 

108 

93 

218 

123 

99 

273 

134 

106 

399 

89 

93 

ISO 

04 

96 

384 

102 

93 

280 

121 

96 

361 

94 


9Q.07S 
100 

.1800 
MS 

.1500 


IS 
117 
113 
107 
1(M 
99 


317 


aOVBBNMENT  CONTBOIi  OV£K  PBICE8. 
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R£I«ATIVK  PRICEft  OF  FIFTY  IMPORTANT  COMMODITIES. 
[AnuiBBd  toahofr  rdativis  points  beloir  wMch  l»slc  pdces  wore  pessBd.) 


Metal  group. 


BtcelbuSy 

hue, 
PilUlmrgh 

(pwcwt.). 


Pnvar  ten  pxlea 

■ad««qiuilto 

Haikot  piKt  wken  control 
bcKsn 

fouad  equal  to 


ToBwl  equal  to. 


1916~Hoiit]»s— 
Jumary.. 
Ftebniary. 
Uanh.... 

is?!;;:: 

June 


Jaly 

Auguftt 

Sq[»tcmber. 
October... 
NoTvmber. 
Deeenbcr., 


Quarters— 
First..... 
Second... 
Third.... 
Pourtli... 


Year. 


19!7-Mont1i5— 
Jannvy.. 
February. 
March. 
Ai 


^; 


June 

July 

Aognst..... 
September. 
October.... 
November. 
December.. 


Quarteis- 


Seoond. 
Third.. 
Fourth. 


Year. 


IKS— Months— 
January.. 
February . 
March.... 

April 

May 

Juno 


July 

Aognst 

September. 
October.... 
NoTcmber. 
Deoomber.. 

Qiurters— 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 


ILWD 

100 

3.8800 
308 

2.9000 
230 


148 
103 

187 
198 
108 
108 

188 
303 
206 
208 
319 
333 


166 
108 
203 
320 

197 

238 
238 
260 
369 
389 
317 

857 
357 
1308 
230 
330 
330 

245 
292 
341 
230 

277 

230 
230 
230 
230 
230 
230 

230 
230 
230 
230 
230 
221 

230 
230 
230 
227 

220 


atertbil- 

heart  D, 

Flttaburgh 

(pergr. 

too). 


m.7917 
100 

SS.2S00 

2S4 

47.5000 
21S 


163 
170 
190 
106 
197 
195 

3(M 
313 
»6 
320 
143 
162 


174 
200 
311 
341 

20? 

391 

398 
312 
344 
«M 
430 

436 

38ft 

321 

1354 

31S 

318 

3(tt 

905 
381 
230 

320 

313 
318 
318 
218 
318 
318 

218 
318 
218 
218 
218 
307 

218 
218 
218 
211 

217 


Steel     Steel, 

plates,  stmctuzal 

tank,    shapes, 
Pittsburg  Chicago 

(ijerowt.).  (percn-t.). 


31.2600 
100 

7.0500 
560 

3.2500  , 
256 


151 
171 
201 
218 
325 
230 

230 
233 
238 
244 
264 
280 


174 
224 
234 
363 

224 

2S7 
298 
344 
357 
357 
563 

714 
711 
1560 
258 
258 
258 

309 
426 
662 
258 

413 


258 
258 
258 
258 
258 
258 

258 
25S 
25S 
258 
258 
216 

258 

258 
258 
2S1 

257 


$1.4600 
100 

5.1900 
355 

3.0O0O 


163 
167 
177 
188 
191 
191 

101 
198 
201 
201 
218 
236 


160 
190 
197 
21& 

194 

286 
344 
255 
260 
316 
397 

434 
41t 
1355 
20S 
205 
205 

245 
334 

401 
305 

294 

205 
205 
205 
205 
205 
205 

20S 
205 
205 
205 
205 
197 

20S 
205 
2a5 
203 

203 


Tin  plate, 
dom.  ooke, 
14  by  20  in. 
FlttsburKh 
(per  100-Ib. 
base  l)ox). 


$3.4375 
100 

12.0000 

349 

7.7500 

22S 


107 
111 
116 
131 
131 
167 

171 
171 
171 
171 
171 

in 


112 

143 

171 

.171 

149 

204 
204 
218 
233 
233 
247 

349 
349 
349 
349 
1225 
225 


238 
349 
267 

36& 


225 
225 
225 
225 
22S 
225 

225 
225 
225 
225 
225 
2IS 


Zinc 

sheets, 

f.  0.  b.  La 

Salle  or 

Peru,  ni. 

(per  lb.). 


$0.0735 
100 


225 
225 
223 

225 


.1800 
245 

,1500 
20* 


313 
333 
340 
343 
327 
265 

212 
204 
204 
207 
248 
2^.6 


331 
312 
207 
21 

274 

2^ 
386 
286 
278 
259 
259 

259 
259 
259 
259 
250 
259 

286 

265 
259 
259 

257 

259 
'245 
204 
201 
204 
204 

204 
204 
204 
204 
204 
2(M 

236 
204 
204 
204 

212 


iQoTeAment  control  began  dorhig  month. 
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HISTORY  OF  PRICES  DURING  THE  WAR. 


RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  FIFTY  IMPORTANT  COMMODITIES. 
( Ananged  to  show  nUtive  points  below  which  basic  prices  were  pegged.] 


Prewar  base  price '$3. 7800 

Made  equal  to 

Market  price  when  control 

began 

Foond  equal  to 

Government  price 

Found  equal  to 

1913— Months- 
January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Juiie 


July 

August 

September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 


Quarters- 
First.... 
Second.. 
Third.... 
Fourth.. 

Year 


1914— Months  - 

January . . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


July 

August 

September. 
October . . . 
November. 
December. 


Quarters- 
First.... 
Second.. 
Third.... 
Fourth.. 

Year 


mi 


-Months- 
January  . . 
February. 

March 

Aprtl 

May 

June 


July 

August 

September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 


Quarters- 
First 

Second.. 
Third.... 
Fourth.. 

Year 


Fuel  Group. 

Building  Materials  Group. 

South- 

Coal, 
anth- 
racite, 
chest- 
nut. 
New 
York 
(per 
long 
tonO 

Coal, 
bitumi- 
nous. 
Pitta- 
burgh, 
No.  8 
Ohio, 
Colum- 
bus and 
Detroit 

snort 
ton). 

Coke, 
Con- 

nells- 

ville 

furnace, 

f.  0.  b. 

ovens 

snort 
ton). 

Petro- 
leum, 
crude, 
Mid- 
conti- 
nent 
(Kans.- 
Okla.) 
at  wells 
(per 
bbl.) 

Cement, 
Port- 
land, 

dosneo- 
tic, 
New 
York 
(per 
bbl.) 

Doug- 
lasft: 
com- 
mon, 
No.  1, 
lby8 
bvio 
Wash- 
ington 
mills 
(perM 
bd.  ft.) 

Penna. 
hem- 
lock. 
No.  1 

boards, 
Iby 
10-16 

f.  o.  b. 
mill 

(perM 

bd.ft.J 

ern  or 
yeUow 
pine, 
com- 
mon 
boaixis, 
No.  1, 
S-3-8 
Iby  10 
inches 
Ark. 
(perM 
bd.ft.) 

$13.8750 

New 

Eng- 
land 
spraci, 
rsn- 
dam, 
2byM 
Boatoo 
(perM 
bd.ft.) 

'$3.7800 

SI.  0900 

$2.0625 

10.9725 

SI.  5800 

S7.9167 

$24.8300 

S24.2S0B 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

lOB 

4.9000 

2.5400 

11.7500 

2.2500 

2.5600 

18.5000 

32.6200 

27.5000 

46.sm 

130 

23? 

570 

231 

162 

234 

131 

1900 

191 

4.8000 

2.0000 

6.0000 

1.8500 

18.5000 

32.0000 

24.000 

45.0000 

127 

183 

291 

117 

234 

129 

173 

IK 

107 

113 

178 

85 

100 

120 

95 

19 

in* 

98 

149 

90 

100 

133 

96 

IM 

101 

93 

124 

90 

100 

133 

100 

liM 

90 

97 

113 

90 

100 

139 

101 

106 

92 

96 

104 

90 

100 

133 

101 

106 

94 

94 

107 

90 

100 

120 

101 

101 

9^ 

92 

115 

94 

100 

107 

101 

105 

m 

100 

99 

121 

102 

100 

107 

101 

•     105 

m 

103 

100 

119 

105 

100 

101 

101 

ia5 

lOO 

103 

106 

105 

105 

100 

101 

100 

97 

100 

103 

115 

93 

105 

100 

101 

100 

97 

100 

103 

100 

91 

105 

100 

101 

100 

97 

100 

104 

101 

1.50 

89 

100 

128 

97 

103 

92 

96 

108 

90 

100 

131 

101 

105 

99 

97 

118 

101 

100 

105 

101 

103 

100 

103 

107 

97 

105 

100 

101 

100 

07 

100 

99 

100 

118 

97 

100 

116 

100 

101 

m 

103 

98 

93 

ia5 

100 

101 

100 

101 

100 

103 

99 

98 

107 

100 

101 

101 

101 

100 

103 

99 

91 

107 

100 

107 

101 

101 

100 

93 

99 

93 

102 

100 

101 

101 

97 

100 

9n 

97 

93 

76 

100 

101 

102 

97 

100 

97 

97 

91 

76 

100 

101 

94 

97 

90 

99 

95 

91 

76 

100 

101 

94 

04 

98 

112 

91 

87 

76 

100 

107 

94 

94 

96 

ia5 

91 

84 

66 

100 

101 

94 

94 

9? 

105 

96 

81 

56 

100 

95 

94 

101 

96 

105 

102 

75 

56 

100 

95 

94 

101 

96 

105 

102 

79 

56 

100 

88 

93 

101 

98 

103 

99 

93 

107 

100 

103 

100 

101 

100 

9.5 

98 

93 

86 

100 

101 

99 

97 

100 

102 

92 

87 

74 

100 

103 

04 

04 

96 

105 

100 

78 

56 

100 

98 

94 

101 

97 

101 

97 

88 

81 

100 

100 

07 

08 

90 

105 

103 

79 

56 

100 

a5 

03 

97 

96 

105 

105 

76 

56 

100 

95 

89 

07 

97 

104 

95 

76 

41 

91 

101 

89 

07 

97 

93 

94 

79 

41 

89 

95 

90 

101 

96 

94 

88 

79 

41 

89 

95 

00 

10] 

9S 

96 

90 

79 

41 

85 

95 

90 

101 

97 

99 

89 

85 

41 

85 

95 

89 

101 

90 

102 

94 

81 

51 

85 

05 

89 

101 

96 

104 

95 

81 

76 

90 

101 

89 

101 

96 

105 

98 

97 

82 

90 

101 

90 

130 

96 

106 

97 

115 

82 

90 

107 

04 

130 

99 

106 

• 

100 

112 

102 

111 

120 

98 

130 

106 

104 

101 

77 

61 

97 

97 

91 

07 

97 

94 

91 

T9 

41 

87 

95 

90 

101 

96 

102 

92 

82 

57 

86 

97 

89 

101 

96 

la-. 

99 

108 

89 

97 

109 

94 

130 

100 

102 

96 

87 

60 

92 

99 

91 

107 

96 

GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  OVER  PRICES. 
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RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  FIFTY  IMPORTANT  COMMODITIES. 
[Arranged  to  di0w  relative  points  below  whioh  basio  prices  were  pegged.  ] 


Pnwar  base  price 

Made  equal  to 

Muket  pcke  when  eonlxol 
bepn 

fwiiid  equal  t> 

Goveuiuient  price.... 

Ftand  equal  to 

m»-Months— 

Jannary 

February 

March 

^::::::::::::::: 

June. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

tnartai 
First 

Second 

ITiird 

Fourth.... 

Vear 

in7-4fonths— 

January.., 
February., 
March'..... 
April 

M*y 

June..« 

July 

August.... 
September 
October... 
Novembtf. 
Deoraiber. 

Quarters— 
First....:. 

Seoond 

Third 

Fourth.... 

Year 

ms-lC6nthv- 

January... 
February.. 
Mirch.... 

April 

May 

June. 

July 

August 

September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 

Qoarters— 

First 

Second.... 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 


Fuel  Group. 


Coal 
anth- 
racite^ 
chest- 
nut, 
New 
York 
(per 
long 
ton.) 


$3.7800 
100 
4.9000 

130 
4.8000 

127 

10ft 
106 
106 
100 
105 
107 

109 
122 
115 
119 
140 
128 

106 
107 
112 
129 

113 

129 
129 
122 
106 
128 
122 

124 
130 
>132 
132 
132 
141 

126 
119 
128 
135 

127 

141 
141 
141 
133 
133 
133 

133 
133 
141 
M41 
169 
169 

141 
133 
136 
160 

143 


Coal, 
bitumi- 
nous, 
Pitts- 
burgh, 
No.  8 
Ohio, 
Colum- 
bus ^M^<^ 
Detroit 
fper 
snort 
ton). 


SI. 0900 
100 
2. 5400 

233 

2.0000 
183 

96 

97 

95 

102 

102 

103 

103 
103 
123 
228 
425 
366 

96 
102 
109 
840 

162 

442 
438 
835 
248 
874 
892 

269 
&209 
184 
184 
224 
224 

405 
838 
240 
211 
299 

224 
224 
224 
224 
'224 
«215 

219 
219 
219 
219 
219 
219 

224 
222 
219 
219 
221 


Coke, 

Con- 

neUs- 

vine 

ftimaoe, 

f.  o.  b. 

ovens 

Cper 

short 

ton). 


82.0625 
100 
11.7560 

570 
6.0000 

291 

189 
127 
145 
187 
115 
127 

127 
127 
133 
152 
279 
279 

137 
126 
129 
236 
167 

852 
864 
412 
852 
839 
461 

594 
485 

>570 
291 
291 
291 

376 
884 
549 
291 

400 

291 
291 
291 
291 
201 
291 

291 
201 
291 
291 
291 
291 

291 
291 
291 
291 

291 


Petro- 
leum, 
crude, 
Mid- 
contifB 
nent 
(Kans.- 
OUa.) 
at  wells 

bbl.) 


10.9725 
100 
2.2500 

231 


125 
133 
151 
158 
158 
158 

155 

106 

92 

92 

93 

117 

137 
158 
119 
IQI 
129 

148 
173 
173 
173 
173 
173 

173 
173 
204 
204 
204 
204 

165 
173 
184 
204 

182 

204 
204 
204 
229 
S229 
229 

229 
>229 
229 
229 
229 
229 

204 
229 
229 
229 

224 


Building  Materials  Group. 


Oemeat, 
Port- 
land, 

domes- 

tto, 

New 

York 

bff.') 


11.5000 

100 
2.5600 

162 

1.8500 

117 

106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 

106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
120 

106 
106 
106 
UO 

107 

122 
128 
128 
136 
136 
136 

134 
184 
134 
134 
134 
U34 

126 
136 
134 
134 

133 

136 
136 
136 
149 
>162 
164 

165 
165 

184 
203 
203 
203 

136 
150 
170 
203 
167 


Doug- 
las fir 
com- 
mon, 
No.  1, 
IbyS 

Wash- 
ington 
mills 
(perM 
bS.ft.) 


S7.9167 
100 
18.5000 

234 
18.5000 
234 

126 
183 
145 
145 
145 
139 

126 
120 
114 
114 
126 
139 

13> 
143 
120 
126 
131 

145 
152 
152 
164 
208 
234 

234 
234 
234 
208 
208 
1234 

149 
202 
234 
217 
201 

234 
234 
234 
234 
234 
<234 

246 
246 
>246 
208 
208 
208 

234 
234 
246 
208 

231 


Penna. 
hem- 
lock. 
No.  1 

boards, 
Iby 
10-16 

f.  o.  b. 
mill 

(perM 

bd.ft.) 


$24.8300 

100 
32.6200 

131 
32.0000 
129 

97 
97 
99 
99 
99 
99 

99 
100 
100 
100 
103 
108 

98 

99 

100 

102 

100 

103 
107 
107 
111 
116 
130 

130 
129 
129 
129 
129 
128 

106 
119 
129 
129 

121 


132 
132 
131 
131 
129 
129 


1 


129 
129 
137 
137 
137 
137 

131 
130 
132 
137 

132 


South- 
ern or 
yellow 
pine, 
com- 
mon 
boards. 
No.  1. 
S-2-S 
Iby  10 
inches 
Ark. 
(perM 
bd.ft.) 


113. 87501824 

100 
27.5000 


196 
24.0000 
173 

180 
130 
130 
117 
117 
117 

123 
123 
123 
133 
133 
133 

130 
117 
123 
183 
126 

137 
137 
137 
191 
191 
191 

184 
184 
1S4 
198 
»198 
198 

137 
191 
184 
198 
177 

S202 
202 
202 
205 
205 

S205 

213 
213 
213 
213 
213 
213 

202 
205 
213 
213 

208 


New 
Eng- 
land 
spruce, 
ran- 
dom, 
2  by  10 
Boston 
(perM 
bSTft.) 


.2600 
100 
46.3700 


191 
45.0000 

185 

107 
110 
110 

no 

110 
108 

107 
108 
113 
114 
118 
130 

100 
109 
109 
121 

112 

130 
137 
144 
146 
146 
142 

138 
136 
151 


166 
164 

145 
137 
142 
165 

146 

163 
168 
181 
191 
190 
188 

188 
188 
188 
188 
188 
188 

172 
190 
188 
188 

184 


1  OoTemment  control  bemn  during  month. 
>  Govtrnment  revised  price  during  month, 

125547—19 34 


*  Prices  fixed  August  lO,  1918,  retroactive  to  May,  1918. 
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RBLA.TIVE  PRICES  OF  FIFTY  IMPORTANT  COHMODITIBS. 
[AmngBd  to  show  relatlv«  points  below  whloh  basic  pcioes  won  pegged.] 


Chemicals  group. 

Alcohol, 

wood, 

refined,  96 

percent, 
New  York 
(per  gal). 

Arsenic, 

white, 

Now  York 

(per  lb.). 

Caustic 
soda,  76 
percent 

spot. 

New  York 

(per  lb.). 

Nitrate  of 

soda,  05 

percent, 

New  York 

(percwt.). 

Siflpbaiie 

add, 

60*"  Be.. 

NewYoit 

(per  lb.). 

$0.4S58 

100 

1.3S0O 

296 

.7900 

173 

w 

no 
no 
no 

108 
106 
106 

108 
99 
99 

101 
101 
101 

no 

108 
102 
101 

106 

99 

99 
99 

99 
99 
90 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

99 
99 
99 
99 

99 

99 
99 
90 
90 
99 
99 

99 
99 
99 
99 

110 

no 

99 

99 

99 

106 

101 

300)310 

100 

.1600 

516 

«0900 

290 

161 
153 
137 
133 
129 
113 

100 
109 
103 
103 
97 
101 

m 

125 

107 
100 

121 

93 

97 
97 
97 
97 
97 

97 
90 
161 
161 
145 
129 

95 

97 

116 

145 

114 

129 
129 
129 
129 
129 
121 

121 
113 
121 
113 
113 
113 

129 
126 
118 
113 

122 

$0.0181 
100 

J)490 
271 

.0350 
193 

100 
100 
105 
106 
103 
103 

103 
103 
96 
100 
100 
100 

102 
104 
101 
100 

102 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

ino 

100 
100 
100 
102 
102 
102 

100 
100 
100 
102 

101 

102 
98 
96 
U2 
129 
129 

192 
202 
262 
290 
290 
290 

99 
124 
239 
290 

188 

■* — ■ 'f 

$2.3183 
100 

4.493B 
194 

4.2250 
182 

113 
112 
113 
113 
113 
113 

110 
110 
106 
104 

»s 

113 
113 
109 
100 

109 
03 

s? 

96 

97 
96 

93 
90 
92 
86 
82 
82 

95 
96 
91 
83 

92 

82 
82 
83 
95 
99 
99 

101 
106 
101 

no 

125 
125 

82 

98 

103 

120 

101 

ff^O^lff 

Madeeqoiii'tB.....!. 

100 

™***^^*''  ••^■•^  •Pi*^**  ^IHKkVRI  iMtflHfl  ■  ■ 

jn^s 

y^mid  eqiiai  to 

147 

joon 

Tound  aouai  to 

106 

1913-lfontha— 

Janiiaiy 

ICO 

FebniuY 

100 

Mitfch. .'.... 

100 

ADrfl 

100 

iSy.:::::::::::...: 

100 

Jline.  .  ....  ..,.m..r  -  -r xr 

100 

July 

160 

AiiffiMt- , - , T TV  

uo 

HftfttAtyinftf- ............ ............ 

MO 

October 

100 

November. 

100 

December 

100 

Qnarten— 
First 

w 

Second .  T . . 

100 

Third 

HO 

Fourth 

100 

Year 

ttO 

1914— Months- 

laxmmrrr , , 

lOD 

Febnuury 

100 

Man?h7'  ,.'. 

100 

AdtU 

un 

M^. ::::::::::.::: 

100 

Jime -  -  - 

IflO 

July 

100 

Angiuit-  ......              ,  -  

100 

September 

100 

October 

100 

Fiovember  _ ... .................. 

100 

Deoember 

100 

Quarters— 

^ffist 

w 

Second 

100 

KD 

Fourth 

100 

Year 

100 

191&'MoDth»- 

100 

FebniAfy..,.      - 

100 

Marph .    „ . 

100 

April 

100 

May.::......"....:..! 

100 

Junis 

100 

July 

100 

Autii5t  T 

HD 

September 

lis 

October 

118 

Norember 

lis 

December . .    .  

lis 

Quarters— 
Fint 

100 

Second 

100 

Third 

UK 

Fourth 

lis 

Year 

ISb 
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RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  FIFTY  IMPORTANT  COMMODITIES. 
[Arranged  to  diow  relative  points  below  which  besio  prices  were  pegged.] 


Chemicals  group. 

• 

Alcohol, 

wood, 

refined,  95 

percent. 
New  York 
(per  gal.). 

Arsenic, 

white. 

New  York 

(per  lb.). 

Caustic 
soda,  76 
percent 

spot. 

New  York 

(per  lb.). 

Nitrate  of 

soda,  95 

percent, 

nWYoA 

(percwt.). 

Sulphuric 
acid, 

60*  Be., 
New  York 

(per  lb.). 

^ Tiuiiifhii 

90.45S8 

100 

IJSOO 

296 

.7900 

173 

131 
133 
148 
143 
143 
143 

143 
143 
148 
154 
165 
197 

132 
143 
143 

172 

147 

197 
219 
219 
219 
219 
219 

219 
219 
219 
241 
263 
1286 

213 
210 
210 

267 

220 

296 
206 
206 
100 
100 
100 

202 
201 
201 
201 
201 
201 

206 
100 
201 
201 

224 

304010 

100 

.1600 

516 

JOKO 

290 

145 
161 
177 
310 
310 
303 

196 
194 
194 
185 
194 
284 

161 
207 
195 
204 

192 

• 

266 
839 
408 
548 
581 
581 

581 
548 
581 
516 
548 
533 

336 
570 
570 
532 

503 

290 
516 
>516 
290 
296 
298 

296 
298 
298 
290 
290 
200 

441 
206 
208 
200 

331 

|0U>I81 

100 

.0490 

271 

J03SO 

190 

300 
845 
363 
880 
304 
376 

349 
193 
198 
314 
221 
262 

839 
306 
212 
283 

270 

343 
235 
385 
242 
818 
345 

387 
398 
497 
470 
428 
438 

237 
302 
427 
443 

353 

199 
820 
271 
1271 
240 
262 

214 
215 
285 
249 
235 
229 

264 
261 
222 
238 

246 

33.3]a3 
100 

4.4988 
194 

4J250 
183 

140 
147 
155 

147 
147 
184 

134 
184 
129 
125 
136 
129 

147 
142 
133 
127 

137 

139 
143 
158 
162 
164 
172 

179 
183 
196 
304 
301 
106 

148 
166 
185 
300 

175 

M04 
101 
194 
221 
222 
194 

a  313 
S210 
>206 
U87 
>190 
MOO 

193 
213 
213 
189 

202 

30.0085 

Made  eqaatte'. '.'...'.'.. 

100 

v*i^^<**  wilts  wImii  Mntral  beaan  • 

M2S 

147 

^T^wrainiaAi  pnca  «••....•.•..••...■■•...... 

.0090 

Ihrnml  eonal  to 

106 

1916— Months— 

January 

235 

FeonBunr.  ..•■•••••••••  ^t.  •••••••••• 

235 

March 

285 

AurQ 

235 

iSy^                     .  .      .         .  . 

176 

iT""' *• •• 

IXtOn. -.    T    r-    T-.                           .        .    r.    .    .    , 

17b 

Jaly 

118 

Aimst -.  -r 

118 

118 

October 

118 

November. 

118 

December.  ^  - 

118 

Quarte»— 

335 

Second 

106 

118 

Fourth 

118 

Year 

167 

1917— Months- 
January 

118 

118 

March 

118 

Anril 

118 

1^. .:::.:.:.: :.:: 

118 

JlSW 

118 

Jnly 

118 

AngDst  -  - . . .                 r 

147 

147 

October 

147 

147 

December 

176 

Ftet 

118 

118 

Third 

138 

156 

Year 

133 

1918— Months- 
January  .r ^- 

176 

FebmiMT 

206 

ir^ii. '               

206 

Aoril 

206 

^.:::::::::::: 

147 

JtmB. , 

>147 

July 

106 

106 

BflDtMlIDfir..*  ...................... 

106 

Oi^ober 

*94 

November. .. ........... ...t........ 

94 

94 

Qnartecs— 

196 

flMond 

167 

Third 

106 

Fourth 

04 

Year 

141 

I  Ocveniment  control  be^an  during  month,         >  Government  revised  price  during  month« 
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5.  A  COMPARISON  OF  CONTROLLED  RAW-lfATERIAL 
PRICES  WITH  THE  PRICES  OF  THEIR  UNCONTROLLED 
MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS. 

The  theory  underlying  practically  all  of  our  Government  regulation 
over  prices  was  that  stabilization  among  the  prices  of  manufactures 
would  result  from  a  control  simply  of  the  basic  raw  materials.  It 
was  appreciated^  of  course,  that  for  a  rigid  exercise  of  control,  regula- 
tion must  also  be  extended  over  the  products  of  manufactures. 
But,  by  and  large,  the  Government  was  content  to  fix  maxinrnTn 
prices  for  the  basic  raw  materials  and  leave  their  finished  products 
to  adjust  themselves  in  price  as  they  would.  ^ 

It  is  of  especial  interest,  in  view  of  this  prevailing  method  of  price 
fixing,  to  note  whether  the  price  control  of  raw  materials  actually 
did  operate  to  stabilize  the  prices  of  their  primary  finished  products, 
^gnificant  bases  for  that  sort  of  inquiry  may  be  had  from  a  compaiir ' 
son  of  the  raw-material  prices  for  copper,  iron  and  steel,  lead,  wool, 
rubber,  hides  and  skins,  lumber,  and  crude  petroleum,  *  which  were 
controlled,  with  certain  of .  their  manufactures  which  were  not  ^ 
Such  a  comparison  here  has  been  facilitated  by  turning  the  actuid  1 
prices  for  several  controlled  raw  materials,  and  their  corresponding  • 
uncontrolled  products,  into  relative  prices  by  making  their  respective  ' 
prewar  actual  prices  (July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914)  equal  100. 

The  fluctuations  of  copper  wire  followed  closely  ibose  of  tiie 
highly  controlled  electrolytic  copper.  The  prices  of  chains  and  saws 
did  not  rise  as  high  as  those  of  pig  iron,  but  those  of  chains  especially 
became  more  stable  after  control  of  pig  iron  began.  The  fluctuations 
of  lead  pipe  were  almost  identical  with  those  of  lead.  Woolen  yam 
and  suiting  prices  followed  the  general  rise  in  wool  prices  but  seem 
to  have  been  stabiUzed  after  control  of  wool  set  in.  The  effect  of  a 
control  of  calfskins  upon  the  prices  of  shoes  can  scarcely  be  made 
out  from  a  comparison  of  their  respective  market  prices. 

1  The  most  notable  exceptions  to  this  common  practice  wore  wheat  and  iron  and  steel,  the  prodixtsof 
which  were  oontroUed  in  large  part  as  weU  as  the  raw  materials. 

*  Crude  petroleum  was  stabilised  informally  by  the  industry  but  not  fixed  in  the  same  sense  tbst  the 
other  raw  materials  were. 
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RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CONTROLLED  RAW  MATERIALS  AND  THEIR  UNCONTROLLED 

MANUFACTURES. 


Copper. 

Iron  and  steel. 

Lead. 

electro- 

'^- 

York 
(per  lb.). 

Copper 
wire, 
base 

prices. 

New 

York 

(per  lb.). 

Pig  iron, 
Mahon- 
ing or 
She- 
oango 
Valley 
himaoe 

Chains, 
traces, 
wagon, 
western 
standard, 

•^r 

ring, 

York 

(per  100 

pr.). 

Saws. 

crosscut, 
Dlston 
No.  2, 
6-foot 

champion 
tooth, 
Fhila. 

(per  saw). 

Lead, 

New 

York 

(per  lb.). 

Lead 

York 

(P» 
ewt.). 

Prftwar  base  arice •• 

80.1492 
100 

113 
102 
100 
104 
105 
100 

98 
105 
111 
HI 
104 

97 

106 
103 
106 
104 

104 

97 
98 
96 
96 
95 
93 

90 
83 
81 
76 
79 
87 

97 
96 
86 
81 

80 

.92 
98 
100 
115 
125 
132 

128 
115 
119 
120 
126 
136 

97 
134 
121 
127 

117 

80. 1618 
100 

114 
106 
99 
99 
108 
108 

90 

99 

108 

110 

110 

90 

107 
108 
100 
106 

104 

90 
99 
97 
96 
96 
94 

90 
90 
83 
80 
77 
86 

96 
05 
88 
61 

91 

90 

97 

97 

103 

124 

124 

130 
124 
117 
117 
117 
130 

96 
117 
124 
121 

114 

813.3183 
100 

183 
122 
121 
119 
114 
100 

106 

106 

'  106 

104 

96 

96 

122 

114 

106 

99 

110 

94 
99 
96 
96 
96 
96 

96 
96 
96 
96 
94 
94 

97 
98 
96 
96 

97 

94 

94 
94 
94 
94 
96 

96 
106 
111 
113 
118 
131 

94 

94 

104 

121 

103 

832.00 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
109 
109 

109 
.109 

109 
97 
97 
97 

100 

106 

109 

97 

108 

81.7820 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

un 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 
100 
.100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

$0.0418 
100 

108 
104 
104 
106 
104 
104 

104 
111 
112 
105 
108 
97 

108 
104 
109 
MB 

106 

06 
07 
06 
01 
98 
OS 

03 
08 
90 
84 
88 
?l 

07 
08 
02 
88 

02 

80 

02 

07 

101 

108 

142 

135 
111 
110 
110 
123 
128 

03 

115 
110 
121 

112 

84.8725 

Madeeaaal  to 

in 

1913-Manths— 

January — 

101 

TthniBrj 

la 

March 

in 

AnrJl 

lOS 

ji^!:::::::::::.: 

lOS 

JmSft .  ,  .  -r  TT 

lOS 

July 

105 

Aimiiit 

108 

flentemb^r. . . 

HI 

Octolw 

KB 

November. .  

MB 

December ..,,.,,,,,-,-- 

97 

Qnarters— 
First 

101 

Second 

18S 

Third 

IflS 

Fourth 

KB 

Year 

104 

1914— Months— 

January 

96 

Ftobnivy 

«6 

Mardi 

m 

Anrll 

9^ 

M^!:::::::...: 

« 

JnnB 

98 

July 

« 

Aufust 

m 

Fleptember 

« 

October 

m 

November 

a 

December 

91 

Quarters- 
First 

M 

Second 

« 

Third 

« 

Fourth 

8» 

Year 

91 

1915— IContha— 

January 

88 

Februitfy*    . , 

88 

Harrh .     

flS 

April 

96 

ifi^:::::::::.:.: 

la 

June 

131 

July 

U6 

August , 

124 

September 

116 

October 

111 

November. 

116 

DAnnmber    -  t  . , . 

12S 

Quarters- 
First 

m 

Second 

no 

Third 

185 

Fourth 

Year 

114 
110 
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BBLiLTTTS  PRICES  OF  CONTEOI#LBD  RAW  MATERIALS  AND  THEIR  UNCONTROLLED 

MANUFACTURES. 


Copper. 

Iron  and  fteel. 

Lead. 

♦ 

York 
(per  lb.). 

Copper 
wire, 
baee 

pllOM, 

New 

York 

(per  lb.). 

t 

$0.1618 
100 

146 
168 
181 
176 
196 
201 

201 
.  188 
190 
196 
196 
221 

166 
190 
196 
204 

188 

227 
227 
227 
227 
216 
202 

208 
196 
184 
184 
178 
171 

227 
216 
196 
178 

204 

167 
167 
167 
164 
164 
162 

175 
181 
181 
178 
178 
178 

167 
163 
179 
178 

172 

PiK  iron, 
Mahon- 
ing or 
8he- 
nango 
VaUey 
ftffnaoe 

Chains, 
traces, 
wagon, 
western 
standard, 

ring, 

York 

(per  100 

pr.). 

Saws, 

orossottt, 

Diston 

No.  2, 

6.foot 

champion 

tooCh, 

Phila. 

(per  saw). 

$1.7820 
100 

100 
100 
106 
106 
106 
106 

116 
116 
116 
116 
128 
128 

108 
100 
116 
124 

118 

128 
141 
141 
141 
156 
166 

165 
172 
172 
172 
172 
172 

137 
160 
166 
172 

166 

172 
172 
172 
172 
172 
202 

202 
202 
208 
202 
202 
202 

172 
182 
208 
202 

189 

Lead, 

New 

York 

(per  lb.). 

Lead 

York 
cwt.) 

r^TV^^fir    DfliSO   DTlCSa  •    ■■■■PMvaaasa 

$0.1492 
100 

162 
184 
184 
196 
200 
184 

172 
188 
189 
192 
216 
227 

176 
198 
182 
212 

191 

206 
286 
240 
216 
217 
218 

194 
182 
»171 
158 
158 
158 

226 
217 
182 
158 

196 

168 
168 
168 
168 
168 
168 

174 
174 
174 
174 
174 
170 

168 
168 
174 
173 

165 

$13.3183 
100 

184 
183 
187 
136 
185 
186 

186 
186 
187 
140 
188 
226 

184 
186 

186 
188 

148 

226 
226 
242 
201 
312 
866 

804 
384 

1321 
248 
248 

248 

230 
822 
368 
348 

292 

248 
248 
248 
240 
240 
240 

240 
240 
240 
248 
248 
248 

248 
240 
240 
248 

244 

$32.00- 
100 

100 
106 
119 
119 
184 
184 

184 

188 
188 
188 
188 
188 

108 
129 
170 
188 

149 

188 
188 
188 
188 
188 
188 

188 
188 
238 
238 
238 
288 

188 
18K 
204 
238 

204 

238 
238 
288 
238 
238 
288 

238 
238 
288 
288 
238 
238 

288 
288 
288 
238 

238 

$0.0418 
100 

142 
160 
171 
188 
178 
166 

168 
140 
168 
167 
168 
180 

164 
170 
166 
172 

164 

183 
207 
220 
222 
244 
267 

256 
258 
206 
161 
1150 
158 

206 
244 
239 
164 

210 

168 
167 
172 
168 
168 
182 

192 
193 
193 
190 
198 
167 

167 
169 
192 
181 

177 

$4.872S 

Mad«e^Dal'to.. 

100 

mft-Months— 

^winarv 

iS 

^Btbniarv 

MmtJi  .  

162 

Aoril 

181 

iSy.:::::::::::::::..:: 

174 

Jane , 

163 

July 

166 

AnffTijtt 

146 

8eiiteml)er 

161 

October 

160 

158 

December 

166 

Qnarten— 

Ftrst  • .................a 

146 

SeoGDd 

178 

ThJid 

m 

Fourtb 

160 

Year 

167 

1917— Montba— 

Janoarr 

176 

February, 

191 

Hnr^  - 

206 

Auril 

211 

1^...:. .:...::. :...:.: 

230 

Jmie... . 

267 

July 

267 

Augixst 

246 

September... 

228 

October 

181 

November. 

166 

December .............. 

160 

Qoaiters— 
FIrat 

191 

Second 

282 

Third 

248 

Fourth 

164 

Year 

208 

19W-Mantha— 

161 

171 

March . . 

176 

April 

176 

May 

176 

^^* 

JUIM 

183 

191 

AupJSt 

191 

191 

Ocbber 

191 

Novembera ............. 

191 

191 

Qnarterg— 

First. 

Second 

160 
178 

Third 

191 

I'north 

191 

Year 

182 

>  Government  control  of  price  began  during  month. 
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HISTORY  OF  PRICES  DURING  THE  WAR. 


RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CONTROLLED  RAW  MATERIALS  AND  THEIR  UNCONTROLLED 

MANUFACTURES. 


Wool. 


Wool, 

dom., 

Ohio, 

Pa., 

W.Va., 

11H» 


linn 

<MatiM, 

BoftoD, 

(per 

lb.). 


Prewar  l»aaa  vrke.. 
Mada  aqval  to. . . 

in3-Montha— 

January 

February... 
March 

is?.':::::::: 

June 

July 

AUKUSt 

September.. 

October 

November.. 
December... 

Quarters- 
Fir^ 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 

1914  Months- 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

lay 

June 

July 

Augu^ 

September.. 

October 

November. . 
December... 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Thlid 

Fourth 

Year 

1915— Montha— 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

*  uiy^tt  •■••«■■• 

August 

Setember.... 

October 

November. . 
December. . . 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 


10.2317 
100 


122 
119 
110 
110 

97 
97 

97 
97 
97 
97 
97 
96 


117 

101 

97 

97 

103 


99 
100 
100 
101 
106 
114 

119 
119 
114 
106 
110 
110 


99 
107 
117 
109 
lOS 


114 
132 
140 
127 
127 
123 

127 
132 
132 
182 
132 
136 


129 
126 
130 
183 
129 


Woolen 
yam, 
weav- 
ing, 
12-16 
cut.* 
blood 
grade 

Boston, 
(per 


.S72S 
100 


103 
108 
108 
108 
108 
108 

103 
103 
103 
108 
103 
103 


108 
108 
103 
108 
108 


108 

103 

107 

90 

90 

90 

90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 


104 
90 
90 
90 
93 


90 
90 
94 
94 
94 
94 

94 
111 
111 
111 
111 
lU 


91 

94 

106 

HI 

100 


Woolen 

doths, 

suit- 

ina 

Middle. 

sex, 

16  OS. 

6^-66 

in., New 

York, 

(per 

ydT). 


11.4813 
100 


106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
1(M 

106 
106 
100 
100 
100 
100 


106 
106 
104 
100 

104 


100 
97 
97 
97 
97 
97 

97 
97 
100 
100 
100 
100 


98 
97 
96 
100 
98 


100 
100 
106 
106 
106 
106 

106 
106 
106 
106 
lOG 
109 


102 
106 
106 
107 
106 


Rubber. 


Rubber 

crude, 

Hevea, 

first 
latex 
crepe, 

New 
York, 

(per 

IbT. 


90.6123 
100 


175 
164 
149 
186 
182 
121 

114 
112 
96 
87 
9S 
91 


168 

129 

107 

90 

122 


97 
108 
102 
112 
101 

93 

91 

139 

96 

95 

109 

130 


101 
102 
109 
111 
106 


119 
100 
10) 
99 
98 
102 

105 
100 
97 
101 
122 
143 


108 
90 
101 
122 
106 


Rubber 
tJiei, 
pneu- 
matic, 
plain 
traad, 
a0by8» 

in., 

Akron, 

Ohio. 

(per 
tire). 


813.0900 
100 


115 
116 
115 
101 


Hides  and  skins. 


Petroleum. 


Cattle 

hides, 

packer, 

neavy 

native 

steers, 

Chi- 
cago, 

(per 

lb.). 


80.1061 
100 


103 
97 
97 


Men's 

shoes 
vid 
calf, 
blu- 

cher, 
(per 

pair). 


104 

80' 

104 

94 

104 

95 

104 

100 

104 

101 

104 

106 

104 

106 

97 

105 

115 

99 

104 

92 

104 

99 

102 

106 

106 

09 

97 

97 

97 

98 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97 

98 

97 

99 

97 

104 

97 

110 

97 

113 

97 

114 

97 

117 

97 

121 

97 

97 

97 

98 

97 

109 

97 

117 

97 

105 

97 

124 

70 

126 

70 

124 

70 

101 

70 

111 

70 

125 

70 

138 

70 

147 

70 

142 

70 

142 

70 

141 

70 

138 

70 

125 

70 

112 

70 

143 

70 

141 

72 

130 

83.1375 
100 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

99 

99 

99 

100 

100 

100 


99 
99 
99 
100 
99 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
102 
102 
104 
104 


100 
100 
101 
103 
101 


10« 
104 
104 
104 
104 
104 

104 
104 
104 
104 
104 
105 


104 
104 
104 
104 
104 


Petro- 
leum, 
crude. 
Mid- 
conti- 
nent 
(Kans. 
Okla.) 

at 

wells, 

(per 

blU.). 


90.9725 
100 


85 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 

94 
108 
105 
105 
105 
105 


90 
101 
105 

97 


105 
107 
107 
102 
76 
76 

76 
76 
66 
56 
56 
56 


107 
86 
74 
56 
81 


66 

56 
41 
41 
41 
41 

41 
51 
70 
82 
82 
102 


51 
41 
67 
89 
60 


Fuel 

oQ, 
Tulsa, 
OUa.. 

(per 
bbt). 


90.7979 
100 


185 
185 
1S5 
1X5 
110 
110 

no 

94 

94 

100 

100 

100 


185 
US 
90 
lOO 
113 


100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

72 
72 
72 
60 
60 
00 


100 

100 

78 

60 

8S 


56 
50 
44 

47 

47 
47 

47 
66 
66 

78 

97 

119 


47 
00 
98 
64 


lefined 

16r 

export, 

New 

Yolk, 


80.  om 
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RSLATIV8  PRICES  OF  CONTROLLED  RAW  MATERIALS  AND  THEIR    UNCONTROLLED 

ICAKUFACTURES. 


ino— Montbs— 

January... 
February. 
Marcb 

iSfh:::;: 

Jnue 

July 

August.... 
Septamber 
0<^ber... 
Novambar 
Dacamber. 


FInt 

Saoond 

TWrd 

Fourth 

Year 

1917— Hontha— 
,  January... 

Febnuuy. 

Mandi 

April 

W 

Juna 

July 

AUfWSt.... 
Septambar 
October... 
November, 
Deoember. 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 

I0l»-lfbnth9— 

January... 
February. 

March 

April 

M^ 

Juna 

July 

August.... 
September 
October... 
November 


First 
Second, 
TUrd. 
Fourth 
Year.... 


Wool. 


Waol, 

dom., 
Ohio, 

P»., 
W.Va., 


delaine, 
Boston, 


.2317 
100 


140 

111 

140 

111 

145 

110 

145 

116 

145 

116 

146 

116 

149 
151 
165 
158 
170 
1S6 


142 
145 
152 
171 
152 


817 
822 
826 
824 
824 
324 


209 
258 
822 
824 
278 


824 
324 
824 
324 
>324 
319 

324 
324 
319 
319 
319 


824 
322 
822 
811 
320 


yam, 
weav- 

grade 
Boston, 

ST 


80.5725 
100 


116 
116 
121 
121 
121 
129 


lis 

116 
118 
123 

118 


196 

185 

211 

155 

220 

172 

231 

177 

240 

181 

804 

181 

190 
199 
199 
199 
225 
234 


154 
180 
196 
219 

187 


234 
242 
284 
801 
301 
301 

301 
801 
801 
301 
801 
301 


253 
801 
801 
801 
289 


Wootao 

doths, 

sult- 

Ina 

Middle- 


15  OS. 
66^66 

in.,New 
York, 


11.4613 
100 


109 
122 
129 
129 
129 
129 

132 
137 
141 
141 
147 
153 


120 

129 
137 
147 
133 


158 
173 
178 
183 
197 
213 

228 
243 
243 
243 
392 
253| 

168 
197 
238 
249 
213 


255 
258 
258 
258 
276 
283 

283 
283 


283 
283 
283 


257 
272 
283 
283 

274 


Rubber. 


Rubber 

crude, 

Bevea, 

first 

latex 

crepe. 

New 

York, 


Rubber 
tires, 
pneu- 

matio, 
plain 
tread, 

30  by  it 
in., 

Akron, 

Ohio, 

Cper 

Ure). 


10.6123 
100 


$13.090080.1361 
100  100 


146 
140 
147 
186 
117 
105 

95 

96 

98 

102 

112 

189 


145 
119 
96 
114 
119 


127 
140 
139 
134 
135 
118 

111 
106 
109 
104 
98 
91 


135 
129 
109 
98 
118 


100 

86 

91 

98 

U03 

103 

108 
103 
108 
103 
100 
100 


92 

101 

108 

101 

90 


Hides  swrtaMnii 


Cattle 

hides, 

packer, 

neavy 

native 


Chi- 

(per 
lb.). 


77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 

77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
77 


77 
77 
77 
77 
77 


85 
85 

85 
96 
96 
96 

96 
96 
105 
106 
105 
106 


85 
96 
99 
105 
96 


106 
106 
106 
116 
116 
116 

116 
116 
116 
116 
116 
116 


105 
116 
116 
116 
113 


124 
128 
122 
120 
113 
144 

145 
141 
140 
143 
169 
180 


125 
132 
142 
164 
141 


180 
171 
164 
164 
169 
177 

177 
172 
177 
181 
189 
188 


172 
170 
176 
186 
176 


176 
157 
141 
146 

>167 
177 

174 
161 
161 
161 
156 
156 


160 
164 
166 
158 
161 


Men's 

shoes 

vici 

calf, 

bluch- 

(per 
PiOr). 


83.1375 
100 


107 
108 
110 
112 
115 
120 

120 
120 
120 
127 
127 
135 


108 
115 
120 
130 
118 


151 
151 
151 

iti 

151 

151 
151 
151 
151 
151 
151 


151 
151 
151 
151 
151 


151 
151 
150 
150 
159 
174 

180 
191 
205 
207 
207 
207 


154 
164 
192 
207 
179 


Petraieum. 


leum, 
crude, 
Mid- 
conti- 
nent 
(Kans., 
OUa.) 

at 
weHs, 

bWL). 


80.9725 
100 


125 
138 
151 

158 
158 
158 

155 

106 

92 

92 

93 

117 


137 
158 
119 
101 
129 


143 
178 
173 
173 
173 
178 

173 
173 
304 
204 
204 
204 


165 
173 
184 
204 
182 


204 
204 
204 
229 
229 
229 

229 

>229 
229 
229 
229 
229 


204 
229 
229 

229 
224 


Fuel 

oU, 
Tulsa, 
Okla., 

blBk). 


$0.7979 
100 


128 
135 
144 
118 

88 
88 

81 
81 
81 
88 
141 
141 


136 

96 

81 

123 

109 


188 
188 
188 
188 
188 
172 

172 
172 
172 
226 
219 
219 


188 
183 
172 
221 
191 


219 
219 
219 
251 
251 
251 

251 
235 
235 
235 
235 
235 


219 
251 
240 
235 
236 


Kero- 
sene, 
refined 
for 

York, 
(per 


$0.0671 
100 


90 
102 
102 
103 
103 
108 

103 

104 

102 

90 

96 

96 


101 
108 
108 
96 
101 


99 
105 
112 
118 
118 
118 

118 
119 
119 
119 
128 
139 


106 
118 
118 
129 
118 


144 
144 
146 
152 
153 
173 

174 
175 
178 
178 
194 
194 


144 

160 
175 
189 
167 


1  Qovemment  control  of  price  began  during  month. 
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6.  A  COMPARISON  OF  TH£  PRICES  OF  CONTROLLED 
MANUFACTURED  GOODS  WITH  THE  PRICES  OP  THBIR 
UNCONTROLLED  RAW-MATERULS. 

It  was  exceptional  for  the  Govemment  to  initiate  control  within 
any  family  of  commodities  by  a  regulation  of  the  finished-product 
prices  only.  Since  raw-material  prices,  in  the  main,  fluctuate  more 
violenUy,  the  common  practice  was  to  begin  control  by  regulating 
the  raw  material.  The  outstanding  departure  from  this  procedure 
during  the  war  was  the  extension  of  price  control  over  cotton  goods, 
while  at  no  time  was  any  control  exercised  over  raw  cotton. 

There  are  given  here  relative  prices  for  cotton,  upland  middling, 
comparable  with  others  for  cotton  yam,  carded,  white,  Northern, 
mule  spun,  22/1  cones.  The  actual  prewar  price  (July  1,  1913,  to 
June  30,  1914)  for  each  was  made  equal  to  100,  and  the  monthly 
actual  prices  from  January,  1913,  through  December,  1918,  turned 
into  relatives  upon  that  base. 

COTTON  YARN,  CARDED,  WHITE,  NORTHERN  MULE  SPUN,    Zm  CONES. 

[ControUed.] 
[Prewar  price  of  10.3438  made  equal  to  100.] 


1013 


January.. 
February , 
March.... 


Apnl 

iSy 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


First  quarter. . . 
Seoond  quarter. 
Third  quarter.. 
Fourth  quarter. 


Year. 


98 

100 

08 

100 

100 

98 

08 

98 

103 

100 

107 

107 

99 
100 
100 
107 

108 


f  UM«  mf   A% 

rw.j 

I    _ 

1014 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1916 

98 

78 

106 

160 

» 

98 

78 

106 

158 

Ml 

96 

70 

104 

148 

<S7, 

96 

78 

110 

168 

»* 

94 

76 

112 

174 

SI 

90 

76 

115 

180 

m 

04 

76 

116 

306 

>» 

90 

79 

118 

305 

» 

82 

82 

125 

2S8 

Ml 

83 

90 

1S5 

197 

Ml 

73 

04 

140 

305 

39 

74 

96 

170 

317 

Ml 

96 

76 

104 

168 

Ml 

04 

77 

113 

174 

M7 

80 

79 

130 

316 

M7 

70 

94 

151 

306 

ai; 

80 

81 

122 

187 

m 

1  Oovemment  control  began. 
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COTTON,  UPLAND  MIDDLING. 

[Uncontrolled.] 

[Prewar  price  of  SO.  1312  made  equal  to  100.] 


JmUff^. 

Febnivy 

Uudi 

g:.:::::::::: 

JUM 

July 

August 

Ssotoiaber . .  • . . 

Ootober 

November...... 

DeoRnber 

First  quarter... 
Seocnd  quarter, 
TUid  quarter.. 
Fooitli  quarter 

Year 


1913 

1014 

1015 

1016 

1017 

100 

97 

68 

95 

184 

98 

98 

65 

80 

124 

96 

101 

69 

91 

143 

94 

JOO 

78 

92 

155 

91 

108 

76 

96 

158 

93 

103 

74 

99 

194 

94 

100 

70 

09 

199 

92 

91 

71 

111 

197 

103 

64 

84 

131 

178 

107 

53 

95 

138 

214 

104 

58 

01 

153 

228 

99 

58 

94 

139 

233 

98 

98 

66 

92 

134 

03 

102 

76 

96 

188 

96 

96 

75 

110 

190 

103 

58 

93 

143 

324 

97 

92 

77 

110 

179 

1018 


247 
343 
368 
343 
310 
332 
288 
363 
273 
248 
236 
232 

340 


356 


342 


The  basis  for  a  wider  generalization,  perhaps,  may  be  had  from 
the  weighted  index  numbers  representing  57  series  of  controUed  cot- 
ton goods  and  24  series  of  uncontrolled  cotton  in  the  raw-materials 
stage,  which  also  follow  as  made  up  earlier  in  this  chapter. 

WEIGHTED    INDEX    NUMBERS    OP    CONTROLLED    COTTON    MANUFACTURES    AND 

UNCONTROLLED  COTTON  RAW  MATERIALS. 

[Prewar  average  aggregates  made  equal  to  100.] 


Mooth. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1018 

OOXTBOLLED. 

Janury.... 

108 
108 
IQB 
102 
101 
100 
00 
100 
100 
102 
102 
102 

103 
101 
100 
102 

101 

100 

98 

97 

97 

95 

95 

95 

95 

97 

110 

107 

100 

98 

96 

96 

105 

99 

100 
100 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
97 
94 
89 
85 
84 

100 
99 
97 
86 

95 

96 

98 

103 

98 

100 

102 

102 

102 

72 

64 

52 

56 

99 

100 

92 

57 

87 

83 
84 
85 
87 
89 
80 
91 
92 
94 
99 
102 
104 

84 

89 

83 

102 

92 

54 
61 
61 
67 
75 
71 
71 
67 
70 
92 
05 
93 

59 
71 
69 
98 

73 

106 
109 
110 
112 
114 
116 
119 
124 
128 
140 
153 
160 

108 
114 
124 
151 

124 

94 

05 

91 

95 

95 

100 

103 

104 

120 

128 

148 

161 

98 

97 

109 

145 

111 

158 
157 
161 
109 
172 
184 
193 
104 
200 
206 
206 
211 

160 
175 
196 
208 

184 

141 
138 
131 
148 
156 
167 
208 
200 
192 
192 
224 
228 

136 
167 
198 
215 

.     176 

335 

Tft^rmurr. 

238 

ifaS?.:.::;:::::::::. :::::.:::.:::::::. :::::::::::.. 

346 

Avfi,W^\]\[[l[]... ][[][.]..[]...]...]...]][. ][]]].] 

268 

1^ ;.::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

370 

Jmie 

275 

July 

1279 

Anniflt  ...• 

283 

npttfD  DBF  •..•••••«••••• 

260 

October '. 

270 

November 

270 

Deconber 

267 

Plrsf  qnarter 

235 

necoDn  Quarter. 

271 

TWrd  quarter 

277 

Foorth'quarter 

360 

Year 

263 

mVCONTBOLLBD. 

'^nmry 

238 

1M»WHJ....[....    

244 

ifirS!^;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

248 

Awll 

261 

m. 

234 
226 
236 

Adgost 

§sr:r::::::;:;:::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::: 

229 
264 
261 

November 

240 

December. 

227 

^^itt  (nmrtfr 

243 

SiCQiMf  qnart«r 

240 

Tldrd  quarter 

243 

Fonrth'qumter 

243 

Year 

242 

1  Qovemnient  control  began. 
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7.  A  COMPARISON  OF  CONTROLLED  RAW-MATERIAL 
PRICES  WITH  THE  PRICES  OP  THEIR  CONTROLLED 
MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS. 

A  study  of  the  relative  movements  of  important  basic  commodities 
which  were  regulated  both  in  the  raw-material  and  finished-product 
stages,  shows  the  results  of  the  more  rigid  controls.  The  important 
basic  commodities  so  controlled  were  wheat,  iron  and  steel,  hides 
and  skins,  com,  sugar,  cattle,  and  coal.  There  have  been  made  readj 
for  comparison  the  following  combinations  of  raw  materials  and 
finished  products  of  which  all  series  were  controlled:  (1)  No.  2  red 
winter  wheat;  standard  patents  wheat  flour;  and  loaf  bread;  (2)  iron 
ore,  Mesabi,  non-Bessemer,  61  i  per  cent;  pig  iron,  basic,  Mahoning 
or  Shenango  Valley  Furnace;  steel  bars,  steel  sheets,  Bessemer;  and 
pipe,  cast  iron  6  inches;  (3)  cattle  hides,  heavy  native  steers;  and, 
cattle  hide  leather,  sole  leather,  hemlock  packer  slaughter,  No.  1; 
(4)  com,  yellow  cash.  No.  3;  and  com  meal,  white,  in  bulk;  (5)  raw 
cane  sugar,  96^  centrifugal,  duty  paid ;  refined  cane  sugar,  fine  granu- 
lated ;  beet  sugar  granulated ;  (6)  steers,  choice  to  prime,  heavy  beeves; 
and  steer  rounds,  No.  1;  (7)  bituminous  coal,  Pittsburgh  No.  8 
Ohio;  and  Connellsville  coke. 

The  relative  prices  of  wheat  and  flour  held  close  together  save  during 
1918.  Bread  prices  did  not  rise  relatively  as  high  either  as  wheat 
or  flour  prices,  but  behaved  more  like  flour  prices  than  wheat  prices. 
Qovemment  control  did  not  bring  the  pronoimced  drop  in  iron  ore 
prices  that  it  brought  in  pig  iron  prices,  since  iron  ore  prices  wore 
fixdd  near  their  market  level  and  pig  iron  prices  much  below.  The 
behavior  of  controlled  raw  and  refined  sugar  prices  wns  neatly 
identical. 
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RelUIvg  inlces.— Inm:  Ore, 
montlu,  Juiiur;,  1S13,  to  Dtt 
■gs  quDwd  prlca,  Julf,  U13, 


Pig,  Bod  Pips.— By  ttelatlva  piloet— Co»l  tai  Colu — By  amOa,  i 
xniber,  191S.  (Atst-  Jbduut,  1813,  to  Dgounbei,  ISIS.  <!l  iwm 
to  June,  mi- 100.)  quotad  prlna,  Julj,  U13,  to  Juhb,  UUi-UO.) 
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HISTORY  OF  PRICES  DURING  THE  WAR, 


RELATIVK  PRICES  OF  CONTROLLED  RAW  MATERIALS  AND   THEIR  CONTROLLED 

MANUFACTURES. 


Prewar  btM  price 
MedeeQUAlto 
19ia— Month»— 

January.. 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August... 

Septem- 
ber  . 

October.. 

Novem- 
ber  

Docom- 

ber 

Quartern- 
First 

Second. . . 

Third.... 

Fourth... 

Year 

19l4~Months— 

January.. 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AugU'^t... 

Septem- 
ber  

Ortolwr.. 

Novem- 
ber  

Decem- 
ber  

Quarters- 
First 

Second. . . 

Third.... 

Fourth... 

Year 

1315— Months- 
January.. 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August... 

Scptem- 
Iwr 

October.. 

Novem- 
Ixsr 

Decem- 
ber  

Quartera— 

First 

Second. . . 

Third.... 

Fourth... 
Year 


Wheat,  flour,  and  broad. 


Wheat, 

No.  2, 

red, 

winter, 

Chicago 

(per 

bu.)* 


$0.9321 
100 

120 
116 
111 
114 
113 
100 
95 
93 

99 
99 

101 

103 

116 
112 
96 
101 
106 

104 
103 
102 
101 
105 
96 
88 
103 

119 
119 

123 

129 

103 
100 
103 
124 
108 

140 
173 
164 
171 
168 
132 
125 
118 

115 
121 

121 

132 

162 
157 
119 
125 
141 


Wheat 
flour, 
stand- 
ard 
pat- 
ents, 
Minne- 
apolis 
Oier 
bbl.). 


$4.5699 
100 

98 
99 
96 
101 
102 
106 
104 
103 

100 
98 

98 

98 

103 

102 

98 

100 

98 
100 
101 
100 
101 

98 
101 
121 

130 
120 

129 

130 

100 
100 
117 
128 
112 

150 
169 
1(>4 
169 
172 
144 
154 
138 

117 
121 

120 

136 

161 
162 
136 
126 
146 


Bread, 
loaf, 

New 
York 
(per 

16-OK.). 


$0.0412 
100 

103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 

103 
103 

103 

103 

103 
103 
103 
103 
103 

105 
104 
10) 
104 
104 
109 
107 
107 

107 
109 

100 

100 

104 
105 

107 
109 
106 

115 
102 
141 
113 
115 
117 
119 
119 

109 
109 

109 

115 

119 
115 
115 
111 
115 


Iron  ore,  pig  iron,  steel  bars,  shoet  steel, 
and  pipe. 


Iron 
ore. 
Mesaoi, 
non- 
Bes- 
semer 
Simper 
cent, 
lower 
lake 
ports 
(per 
gr.lon). 

$3.3083 

100 

103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 

103 
103 

103 

109 

103 
103 
103 
103 
103 

103 

103 

103 

103 

86 

86 

86 

86 

80 
86 

86 

86 

103 
92 
86 
86 
92 

86 
86 
86 
86 
86 
86 
85 
85 

85 
85 

86 

85 

86 
86 
85 
85 
85 


Pig  Iron, 
basic, 
Ma- 
honing 
orSho- 
nango 
VaUey 
furnace 
(per 

gr.lon). 


$13.3183 
100 

123 
122 
121 
119 
114 
109 
108 
106 

105 
104 

98 

95 

122 
114 
106 
99 
110 

94 
99 
98 
98 
98 
98 
98 
98 

96 
96 

94 

94 

97 
98 
98 
95 
07 

94 
94 
94 
94 
94 
95 
96 
106 

111 
113 

118 

131 

94 

94 

104 

121 

103 


Sheet 
bars, 
Bes- 
semer 
Pitts- 
burgh 
(per 
gr.  ton). 


$22.6750 
100 

126 
132 
132 
125 
121 
119 
121 
116 

110 
101 

05 

93 

131 
122 
116 
96 
116 

91 
97 
97 
96 
93 
90 
88 
03 

96 
91 

87 

86 

95 
93 
92 
88 
92 

87 
87 
87 
88 
88 
90 
97 
106 

112 
115 

117 

136 

87 

89 

105 

122 

101 


Steel, 
blue, 

an- 
nealed 
sheets, 

10- 
sauge, 
Pitts- 
burgh 
(per 
cwt.). 


Pipe, 
oast- 

iroo, 
6-inch, 
New 
York 
(per 
sh.ton). 


$1.4983  $22.2258 
100  100 


113 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
113 

100 
106 

101 

100 

116 
117 
113 
102 
112 

03 
93 
93 
93 
91 
90 
90 
91 

03 
95 

93 

89 

93 
92 
91 
93 
92 

87 
87 
87 
89 
90 
89 
88 
91 

101 
107 

127 

151 

87 

89 

93 

128 

99 


112 
111 
107 
106 
103 
108 
103 
103 

103 
103 

108 

100 

110 
104 
103 
102 
105 

99 
99 
99 
99 
94 
02 
02 
92 

02 

90 

90 
00 

09 

95 
92 
90 
04 

90 

90 

90 

97 

99 

100 

101 

106 

110 
114 

119 

124 

90 

90 

105 

119 

lOS 


CatUe.  hides, 
and  sole  katbcL 


CatUe 
hides, 
packer, 
neavy, 
native 
steers, 
(nikago 


Sole 
kaiH 

lock, 
packv, 

t«r, 

No.l, 

(3ucsfi 

lb!I 


$0.1861 
100 

103 
97 
07 
93 
89 
94 
95 

100 

101 
106 

106 

105 

09 
92 
00 

106 
90 

07 
98 
97 
97 
98 
09 
104 
110 

113 
114 

U7 

m 

07 

08 

109 

117 

105 

124 
126 
124 
101 
HI 
125 
128 
147 

143 
142 

141 

138 

12S 
112 
143 
141 
130 


S&.3IS 
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RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CONTROLLED  RAW  MATERLA.L8  AND  THEIR  CONTROLLED 

MANUFACTURES, 


Wheat,  flour,  and  bnad. 

Iron  ore,  pig  iron,  steel  ban,  sheet  steel, 
and  pipe. 

CatUe,  hides, 
and  sole  leather. 

Iron 

Wheai, 
No.  2, 

fed, 
winter, 
Chicago 

(per 

Wheat 
flour, 
stand- 
ard 

ents, 
Mlnne- 

Bread, 
loaf, 

New 

York 

(per 

16-ot.). 

Mesab, 

non- 

Bea- 

semer 

511  per 

cent, 

lower 

Pig 

iron, 

basic, 

Ma- 

honing 

orShe- 

nango 

VaUey 

Sheet 
ban, 
Bea- 
semer 
Pitts- 
burgh 
(per 
gr.ton). 

Steel, 

blue, 

an- 

DBiAed 

55?' 
cast- 

inm, 

6-inch, 

New 

York 

(per 

ah.ton). 

Cattle 
hides, 
packer, 
Wy, 
native 
steen, 
Chicago 

Sole 
leather, 
hem- 
look, 
packer, 
slaugh- 
ter. 
No.  1, 

buT). 

biff). 

lake 
ports 

gr.lrai). 

furnace 
gr.ton). 

bur^ 
cwt.). 

rRJ 

Chicago 
(per 
lb.). 

Pi  war  iMMe  price 

90.9321 

84«5699 

10.0412 

83.3063 

113.3183 

$22.6750 

$1.4983 

322.2258 

30.1861 

30.3192 

Madeegoalte 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1916— MoDtbs— 

January.. 

138 

145 

100 

107 

134 

143 

170 

130 

134 

111 

February 

136 

141 

100 

107 

133 

150 

m 

133 

138 

114 

March.... 

122 

120 

100 

IW 

137 

181 

190 

184 

122 

114 

i&\:::: 

130 

136 

100 

107 

136 

108 

197 

137 

120 

117 

124 

135 

100 

107 

135 

190 

200 

137 

133 

128 

June 

112 

126 

HI 

107 

136 

185 

200 

187 

144 

123 

July 

124 

133 

111 

107 

135 

187 

104 

137 

146 

122 

August... 

v» 

166 

100 

107 

136 

203 

104 

137 

141 

132 

Septem- 

Mr 

166 

184 

HI 

107 

137 

108 

104 

130 

140 

122 

October.. 

180 

208 

129 

107 

140 

312 

210 

143 

143 

127 

Novem- 

ber  

m 

215 

132' 

107 

188 

238 

225 

100 

160 

174 

Decem- 

ber  

185 

190 

141 

153 

226 

250 

244 

184 

180 

188 

Q^rtera— 

First 

132 

138 

100 

107 

134 

158 

179 

132 

125 

113 

Second... 

122 

133 

109 

107 

135 

101 

190 

137 

132 

131 

Third.... 

140 

161 

110 

107 

136 

106 

194 

138 

142 

122 

Fourth... 

187 

203 

134 

122 

188 

236 

226 

168 

164 

163 

Year 

147 

150 

115 

111 

148 

105 

200 

143 

141 

130 

1917— Montba— 

January.. 

204 

203 

130 

153 

225 

280 

284 

187 

180 

190 

February 

198 

196 

141 

153 

225 

287 

800 

187 

171 

189 

March.... 

212 

211 

152 

153 

342 

300 

314 

196 

164 

188 

^v.:: 

265 

254 

155 

153 

291 

331 

300 

233 

164 

188 

319 

336 

170 

153 

312 

414 

447 

250 

160 

187 

June 

283 

304 

183 

158 

366 

463 

584 

278 

177 

185 

July 

260 

270 

183 

153 

384 

463 

551 

205 

m 

185 

August... 

1242 

286 

183 

158 

384 

414 

584 

205 

172 

172 

Septem- 

Der. ■••. 

234 

^246 

183 

U63 

1321 

1353 

684 

306 

177 

166 

October.. 

238 

232 

188 

153 

248 

aao 

501 

270 

181 

157 

Novem- 

ber 

233 

224 

183 

158 

248 

236 

1206 

254 

180 

100 

Decem- 

ber  

233 

222 

1155 

153 

248 

235 

284 

1364 

188 

100 

Qiyters— 

First 

206 

203 

144 

153 

230 

280 

290 

180 

172 

189 

Second... 

201 

297 

172 

158 

322 

403 

447 

263 

170 

187 

Third.... 

243 

271 

183- 

153 

368 

410 

580 

295 

176 

174 

Fourth... 

233 

236 

173 

153 

248 

237 

860 

260 

186 

150 

Year 

244 

240 

168 

153           292 

335 

410 

240 

176 

177 

!91»-Montbs— 

January.. 

233 

221 

155 

158           248 

225 

284 

240 

176 

156 

February. 

233 

225 

155 

153           348 

225 

284 

249 

157 

153 

March..:. 

233 

221 

155 

158  ;          248 

225 

284 

249 

141 

140 

^'.v::: 

233 

210 

188 

153            240 

225 

384 

249 

146 

140 

238 

208 

180 

153            240 

225 

284 

256 

1167 

157 

June 

383 

215 

180 

153            240 

225 

284 

276 

177 

165 

July 

241 

7t4 

180 

153  1         240 

225 

284 

278 

174 

169 

Aogust... 

240 

223 

189 

166            240 

225 

284 

278 

161 

1160 

Sei^m- 

Dcr.  ■  •  ■ . 

240 

223 

185 

166 

240 

225 

284 

278 

161 

171 

October.. 

210 

228 

185 

174 

248 

225 

284 

805 

161 

172 

Novem- 

ber 

240 

233 

185 

174 

248 

225 

284 

806 

156 

174 

Decem- 

ber..... 

248 

223 

185 

174 

248 

225 

270 

306 

156 

175 

Qnartera— 

First..... 

288 

222 

155 

158 

248 

285 

384 

340 

160 

149 

Secuud... 

288 

214 

180 

158 

240 

225 

284 

200 

164 

157 

Third.... 

9M) 

238 

187 

163 

240 

225 

284 

278 

166 

170 

Fourth... 

248 

223 

185 

174 

248 

225 

279 

305 

166 

174 

Year 

387 

222 

179 

160 

344 

226 

288 

273 

161 

163 

1  Oavemment  control  of  price  began  during  month. 
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RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CONTROLLED   RAW  MATERIALS  AND    THEIR  CONTROUXD 

MANUFACTURES. 


• 

Comandoom- 

Raw 

sugar, 

fsflned 

Steers  and 

meal. 

cane     bukoc,      uvo* 
sugaD  granulated. 

steer  rounds. 

coal  and  coka. 

Coal, 

bitu- 

Com, 
ca^, 
No.i 
yellow, 
Chi- 
cago 

bu.). 

Corn- 
meal, 
white. 

In 
bulk, 
Terre 
Haute 

cwt.). 

Sugar, 

raw, 

06' 

oentri- 

New 

York 

(per 

IbT. 

leflned, 

granu- 

latad, 

New 

York 

Sugar, 
stand- 
ard, 
beet, 
granu- 
lated, 
Chi- 
cago 
(per 
IbT). 

Steers, 
choice 

to 
prime, 
neavy 
beeves, 
(Chi- 
cago 
(per 
cwt.). 

Steer 
roimds. 
No.  1, 
Chi- 
cago 
(pu 
lb.). 

Pitts- 
burg, 
No.  8, 
Ohio, 
Colum- 

25 

De- 
troit 
(perdi. 
ton). 

Goto, 
Coo- 
neils- 
vffls 
FDmao^ 
f.o.K 

OTCDS 

(persh. 
too). 

I'rewar  Dase prtce* 

10.6859 
100 

$1.6962 
100 

SO.  0340 
100 

10.0413 
100 

80.0426 
100 

SO.  1022 
100 

I0.129S 
100 

11.0900 
100 

S2.068 

Made  e4uai  te 

IflO 

1013-Months— 

January ....,,    t  » ^ 

70 
71 

74 
75 

104 
102 

109 
101 

109 
101 

99 

08 

07 
97 

m 

96 

178 

February. . . . , 

149 

March 

74 

88 

104 

101 

101 

08 

06 

83 

tM 

Anril 

81 

04 

100 

00 

99 

08 

99 

97 

US 

SSy...!!!:!!. .!;:::: 

88 

04 

08 

00 

99 

05 

108 

06 

104 

Juzie.-r.w.. ,......, 

80 

07 

98 

100 

100 

06 

104 

94 

107 

July 

00 

100 

104 

los' 

108 

00 

106 

92 

115 

August 

September 

108 

107 

109 

112 

110 

08 

106 

09 

121 

no 

111 

100 

no 

109 

100 

104 

100 

119 

October 

102 
106 
100 

102 
07 
08 

102 

106 

99 

101 

102 

00 

100 

101 

98 

100 
98 
08 

104 
99 

97 

106 
115 
100 

106 

November 

« 

DeoemNn" 

91 

Quarters- 

First 

72 

78 

104 

104 

108 

08 

96 

101 

150 

Second 

84 
104 

05 
106 

99 

108 

100 

no 

99 
109 

06 
99 

102 
107 

96 
97 

108 

Thlid 

US 

Fourth 

102 
00 

00 
04 

103 
103 

101 
104 

100 
103 

99 

98 

100 
101 

107 
100 

97 

Year 

118 

1914-Months— 

January 

01 
00 
06 
00 
102 
104 

104 

05 
07 
06 
06 
07 
106 

105 

99 
101 
88 
87 
94 
99 

07 

05 
95 
02 
00 
06 
101 

102 

96 
96 
OS 
91 
96 
101 

102 

101 
101 
108 
108 
100 
101 

106 

08 
00 
06 
06 
101 
106 

114 

90 
99 
99 

97 
97 

95 

flS 

FphnifMy- ^ 

S8 

Miuvh  . , 

01 

April 

tl 

May 

IS 

June 

91 

July 

91 

August 

118 

118 

154 

157 

156 

no 

117 

91 

fS 

September 

115 

115 

170 

165 

162 

116 

115 

91 

84 

October 

107 

104 

131 

144 

143 

115 

107 

96 

81 

November 

100 

00 

115 

no 

118 

112 

100 

102 

iS 

December 

04 

07 

117 

117 

117 

107 

06 

102 

79 

Quarters- 

First 

02 
102 
114 
101 
102 

06 
100 
113 
101 

102 

06 

94 

141 

122 

113 

04 

06 

141 

127 

114 

95 

96 

140 

126 

114 

101 
101 
111 
111 
106 

06 

101 

116 

108 

07 

99 
98 
02 

100 
07 

SB 

Second 

98 

Third 

87 

Fourth 

7R 

Year 

88 

1015— Months- 

January 

104 

05 

no 

118 

118 

101 

00 

103 

79 

February 

108 

100 

139 

134 

138 

94 

80 

106 

75 

Mftr«h 

105 
110 

08 
100 

143 
139 

138 
140 

138 
139 

96 
92 

89 
86 

95 
94 

78 

April 

79 

MSy ::....::::;: 

111 
100 

101 
06 

142 
144 

142 
142 

140 
141 

96 
108 

96 
108 

88 

00 

79 

June 

79 

July 

114 

103 

143 

141 

140 

109 

104 

89 

85 

August 

110 

100 

140 

138 

131 

106 

106 

94 

81 

September 

112 

08 

126 

128 

122 

107 

105 

96 

SI 

October 

03 

84 

122 

120 

118 

106 

97 

98 

97 

November 

03 
07 

82 
00 

143 
146 

138 
143 

129 
127 

100 
106 

96 
06 

97 
100 

115 

J^ecember 

113 

Quarters- 

First 

106 

08 

133 

130 

130 

97 

89 

101 

77 

Second 

no 

114 

00 
00 

142 
137 

142 
132 

140 
131 

96 
108 

95 
106 

91 
08 

71 

Third 

{9 

Fourth 

04 
107 

86 
05 

136 
137 

134 
135 

127 
132 

107 
102 

06 
06 

1 

99 
06 

US 

Year 

87 
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BBLATIVE  FRIGES  OF  CONTROLLED   RAW  MATERIALS  AND   THEIR  CONTBOLLED 

MAinJFACTURES. 


PrewnlMaeyriee. 
Made  equal  t». 

I9l6--MaQths— 
January... 
February.. 
Mardi..... 

April 

May 

June 


ComandooiD- 
meaL 


Quarter*— 

Flirt.... 

Second.. 

Third... 

Fourth.. 
Year 


1917-Mdnths— 
January.. 
Februtfy. 
March.... 

April 

May 

June 


July 

August 

Seroember. 
October. . . 
November. 
December. 

Quarters- 
First 

Second.... 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 


191ft-Month8— 
January.. 
February. 
March.... 

Aijril 

May 

June 


July 

August.... 
September. 
0<^ber... 
Norember. 
December. 

Quartera— 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 


Raw  sugar,  refined 
cane  su^,  beet 
sugar,  granulated. 


Ccniy 

cash. 

No.  3, 

yeQow, 

Chi- 

Corn- 
meal, 
white, 

in 
bulk, 
Tene 

cago 

bu.). 

Haute 
cwt.). 

$0.6859 

$1.6962 

100 

100 

HI 

99 

108 

101 

106 

102 

111 

109 

109 

104 

106 

106 

117 

117 

125 

123 

126 

123 

141 

131 

14S 

148 

133 

141 

107 

100 

109 

107 

123 

121 

139 

140 

128 

117 

144 

147 

146 

149 

164 

104 

218 

221 

240 

243 

262 

243 

301 

288 

301 

328 

301 

313 

292 

302 

1266 

1299 

244 

287 

152 

154 

235 

237 

301 

310 

265 

296 

239 

248 

240 

285 

243 

321 

228 

304 

228 

315 

216 

270 

221 

262 

284 

284 

242 

262 

226 

235 

193 

200 

189 

178 

212 

191 

236 

308 

221 

281 

234 

261 

197 

189 

222 

259 

Sugar, 

raw, 

96" 

oentri- 

York 
fper 
lb.). 


$0.0340 
100 

137 
145 
164 
180 
189 
185 

186 
109 
159 
186 
186 
158 

148 
184 
172 
175 
170 

154 
149 
162 
184 
179 
177 

196 
216 
206 
1203 
203 
189 

156 
180 
205 
196 
185 

177 
177 
177 
177 
177 
177 

178 
178 
205 
214 
214 
214 


Sugar. 

refined, 

granu' 

lated. 

New 

York 

(per 

lb.). 


$0.0413 
100 

189 
145 
160 
171 
181 
178 

182 
109 
164 

in 

178 
108 

148 
177 
169 
172 
167 

160 
166 
171 
197 
192 
188 

180 
198 
199 
U98 
198 
195 

166 
191 
198 
197 
187 

180 
177 
177 
177 
177 
177 

178 
178 
205 
214 
214 
214 


177 

178 

17/ 

177 

186 

186 

214 

214 

189 

189 

Sugar, 
stand- 
ard, 
beet, 
granu- 
lated, 
Chi- 
cago 
(tw 
lb.). 


$0.0426 
100 

127 
141 
157 
109 
178 
179 

178 
165 
149 
166 
174 
164 

144 
176 
164 
168 
163 

156 
102 
170 
187 
187 
176 

188 
187 
191 
1173 
173 
175 

165 
184 
186 
174 
176 

177 
178 
177 
177 
177 
178 

183 
188 
209 
217 
217 
217 

177 
177 
191 
217 
191 


Steers  and 
steer  rounds. 


Steera, 
choice 

to 
prime, 
neavy 
beeves. 
Chi- 
cago 

cwt*). 


$9. 1022 
100 

104 
102 
106 
107 
111 
121 

118 
115 
119 
120 
126 
126 

104 
113 
118 
124 
115 

126 
130 
137 
143 
145 
147 

149 
159 
179 
181 
171 
156 

131 
144 
162 
170 
152 

151 
151 
153 
177 
192 
196 

1199 
204 
211 
211 
214 
218 

151 
187 
205 
214 
190 


Steer 
rounds. 
No.  1, 
Chi- 
cago 
(I»r 
lb.). 


10.1295 
100 

89 

89 

97 

108 

106 

117 

116 
118 
119 
HI 
106 
102 

91 
108 
117 
106 
106 

100 
106 
113 
126 
129 
183 

135 
134 
154 
154 
1140 
139 

107 
130 
142 
146 
131 

135 
132 
138 
140 
177 
198 

203 
209 
209 
908 
188 
178 

135 
175 
207 
189 
177 


Bituminous 
coal  and  coke. 


Coal, 
bitu- 
minous, 
Pitta- 
burgh. 
No.  8, 
Ohio, 
C<dum- 
bus, 
and 
De- 
troit 
(perdi. 
ton). 


$1.0900 
100 

96 

97 

95 

102 

102 

106 

108 
106 
128 
228 
425 
306 

96 
102 
100 
840 
163 

442 
438 
335 
248 
374 
392 

269 
1289 
184 
184 
224 
224 

406 
338 
240 
211 
299 

224 
284 
224 
224 
284 
215 

219 
219 
219 
219 
219 
219 

224 
222 
219 
219 
221 


Coke, 
Con- 
neUs- 
vOle 
fiimaoQ^ 
f.  o.  b. 
ovens 


$2.0625 
100 

189 
127 
145 
137 
115 
127 

127 
127 
138 
152 
279 
279 

187 
126 
129 
286 
157 

853 
864 
412 
352 


461 

594 
485 
1570 
291 
291 
291 

376 
384 
549 
291 
400 

291 
291 
291 
291 
291 
291 

291 
291 
291 
291 
291 
291 

291 
291 
291 
291 
291 


1  Ck)vemment  control  of  price  began  during  month* 
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8.  A  COMPARISON .  OP  CONTROLLED  PRICES  AT  WHOLE- 
SALE WITH  CORRESPONDING  CONTROLLED  PRICES  AT 
RETAIL. 

The  great  bulk  of  regulation  over  prices  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  during  the  war  pertained  to  producer  or  wholesale 
prices.  There  was  no  real  attempt,  save  in  food  and  fuel,  to  control 
prices  at  retail.  The  task  of  controlling  retail  prices,  infinitely  more 
difficult  than  that  of  controlling  wholesale  prices,  was  undertaken  in 
a  comprehensive  manner  by  the  Food  Administration  after  its  whole- 
sale control  was  well  underway.  Since  the  consimier  was  more 
directly  concerned  with  the  effects  of  retail  control,  there  attaches 
peculiar  interest  to  the  relative  prices  at  which  foods  at  wholesale 
and  those  at  retail  were  held  after  control  began  late  in  1917.  There 
follows  a  tabulation  of  relative  prices  for  25  leading  food  conunodities 
at  wholesale  and  at  retail,  which  were  made  strictly  comparable  by 
letting  their  respective  prewar  basis  (average  actual  price  for  1913) 
equal  100.^ 

1  These  relative  prices  were  made  from  represeatatiye  actual  retail  prices,  quotedat  ▼arlousdtiesttiroogb- 
out  the  United  States,  as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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9.  A  COMPARISON  OF  WAR  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  AND  CANADA. 

The  world  price  revolution  which  followed  close  u|>on  the  heels  of 
the  war  in  Europe,  and  the  widespread  control  over  prices  which  the 
Governments  exercised,  make  the  price  student  eager  to  measure  the 
relative  successes  of  oiu"  Government  and  foreign  Governments  in 
stabilizing  prices.  There  are  many  reasons  why  caution  must  be 
exercised  while  measuring  the  effects  of  regulation  upon  domestic  and 
European  prices.  The  paramount  difficulty,  which  can  never  be 
entirely  overcome  or  discoimted,  is  that  Europe  went  to  war  and 
began  her  control  nearly  three  years  ahead  of  the  United  States. 
The  United  States,  which  did  not  set  maximum  prices  imtil  the  price 
level  had  reached  a  high  point,  had  by  far  the  easier  control  problem. 
There  are,  despite  these  difficulties,  certain  devices  which  help  to 
measure  the  relative  rises  of  prices  here  and  abroad  during  their 
various  control  periods. 

It  is  not  permissible  statistically  to  judge  the  relative  degrees  of 
stabilization  that  were  brought  to  various  price  levels,  except  by  a 
comparison. of  identical  prices.  The  difficulty  of  finding  foreign 
quotations,  not  to  mention  that  of  weighting  the  few  available,  makes 
expedient  the  rejection  of  the  Price  Section  index  number  for  this 
country  and  the  making  anew  of  one  to  match  each  foreign  index 
number  constructed.  There  were  compiled,  as  tha  basis  for  making 
American  index  nxunbers,  150  commodity  prices  for  England;  44  for 
France;  36  for  Italy;  and  270  for  Canada.  These  actual  prices,  after 
reducing  them  to  their  smallest  monetary  unit  but  without  assigning 
weights,  were  turned  into  relative  prices  by  letting  the  average  pre- 
war (July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914)  actual  price  of  each  series  equal 
100.  They  were  then  matched  by  a  like  number  of  corresponding 
price  series  for  the  United  States  which  also  were  turned  into  relatives. 
The  resulting  set  of  index  numbers  for  each  coimtry,  made  from  the 
medians  of  relative  prices,  is  strictly  comparable  with  the  corre- 
sponding set  of  index  ntmibers  made  from  corresponding  prices  in 
the  United  States.  The  comparison  of  prices  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  made  more  in  detail  by  the  separation  of  food,  iron  and 
steel,  clothing,  and  chemical  prices  from  the  two  index  nmnbers,  is 
much  the  most  significant  of  these  studies: 
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L18TIN0  IN  Dbtail  op  Each  Sbbibb  of  Forbion  Prices  from  Which  VAuoia 
Foreign  Index  Numbbrs  Wbrb  Made,  and  for  Which  Identigal  Sbriss  of 
Domestic  Prices  Were  Chosen  to  Make  Strictly  Comparable  Index  Nuhbebb 
FOR  thb  United  States. 

UNITED  kingdom. 

[150  commodides.] 


Acetone. 

Acid,  muriatic  Tw. 

Acid,  acetic,  60  per  cent. 

Acid,  carbolic,  crystals,  34/35*». 

Add,  nitric,  80^ 

Acid,  oxalic. 

Acid,  sulphuric,  168**. 

Acid,  tartaric,  powder. 

Alumina,  sulphate  of,  ^vae. 

Ammonia,  anhydrous. 

Ammonia,  sulphate  of. 

Aniline  oil,  pure. 

Arsenic,  white,  powdered. 

Bacon,  Canadian,  green  sides. 

Barley,  British  Gazette  price. 

Barium,  sulphate  of,  native  levigated. 

Beans,  English. 

Beef,  British. 

Benzol,  50/90  per  cent. 

Bleaching  powder. 

Brass  sheets. 

Burlap,  bags,  Chilean  oats  and  barley. 

Butter,  British,  first  quality. 

Cabbages. 

Calcium,  chloride  of. 

Casein. 

Cattle,  store,  shorthorns,  yearling. 

Cement,  Portland. 

Cheese,  Canadian. 

Coal,  anthracite,  best  malting. 

Coal,  Lancashire,  best  hoiise. 

Coal,  steam,  best  Lancashire. 

Coal,  steam,  smalls,  best  Cardiff. 

Cocoa,  Grenada,  good  to  fine. 

Coffee,  Costa  Rica,  good  to  fine. 

Coke,  furnace,  best.  South  Wales. 

Copper,  English  selected. 

Copper,  standard. 

Copper  sheets,  sheathing  and  rixis. 

Copper,  sulphate  of. 

Copper  wire. 

Copperas,  green,  in  bulk. 

Cotton,  American,  middling. 

Cotton,  cloth,  32-inch  printed,  116  yards, 

16  by  16,  32/50. 
C/otton  cloth,  32-inrh  shirtings,  76  yards, 

19  by  19,  32*8/40'8. 


Cotton  yarn,  OO's  twist,  Egyptian. 

Cotton  yarn,  40*8  weft. 

Creosote,  ordinary  good  liquid. 

Ducks,  London,  live. 

^ggs,  British,  first  quality. 

Flour,  wheat,  Town  Household. 

Fowls,  live. 

Fustic,  Jamaica. 

Gambier. 

Glue,  best  bone  (bone  liquid  glue). 

Glycerin,  industrial,  S.  C,  1,260". 

Hams,  American,  green,  long  cut. 

Hay,  best. 

Hemp,  manila. 

Hides,  cattle,  50/59. 

Hides,  cattle,  60/69. 

Hides,  cattle,  70/79. 

Hides,  cattle,  dry  and  dry  salted,  Centnl 
American. 

Hides,  cattle,  salted,  Australian. 

Hogs,  porkers. 

Indigo,  Bengal,  good  red  violet. 

Iron,  bars,  unmarked.  South  Stafford- 
shire. 

Iron  bars,  Welsh  ports. 

Iron  hoops,  ordinary  bedstead. 

Iron,  pig,  Middlesborough,  good  marked 
bars. 

Lamb,  Argentine. 

Lard,  American,  boxes. 

Lead,  acetate  of,  white. 

Lead,  carbonate  of  (white  lead),  pure. 

Lead,  nitrate  of. 

Lead,  red. 

Lead,  soft,  foreign. 

Lime. 

Lime,  acetate  of,  gray,  80  per  cent. 

Logwood,  Campeche. 

Lumber,  Dantzig  and  Memel. 

Magnesium,  sulphate  of. 

Mutton,  Argentine,  frozen. 

Mutton,  English. 

Oatmeal,  Aberdeen. 

Oats,  British  Gazette  price. 

Oil,  coconut,  crude. 

Oil,  cottonseed. 

Oil,  linseed. 
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Onioiis,  Valencia. 

Fetioleum,  American. 

Totk,  British. 

Fotaaaium,  bichromate  of. 

Fotaaedumy  chlorate  of. 

Potaasinm,  muriate  of. 

Potaflsinm,  nitrate  of. 

PotMHium,  permanganate  of. 

Poteflsium,  sulphate  of,  90  per  cent. 

Potatoes,  English. 

Rice,  Bassein. 

Rubber,  Para,  fine  hard. 

Sheep,  fat  stock,  Welsh. 

Shellac,  T.  N.  orange,  fair. 

Silk,  Coflsimbuzzar,  raw. 

Silk,  Italian. 

Silk,  Japan. 

Silv^,  metal. 

Skins,  calf,  12/16. 

Skins,  calf,  light. 

Skins,  kip,  first  quality. 

Soda,  ash,  carbonated,  68  per  cent  (am- 
monia alkali). 

Sodium,  bicarbonate  of,  crystals. 

Sodium,  borate  of  (borax),  crystals. 

Sodium,  hydrate  of  (75  per  cent  0.  soda). 

Sodium,  nitrate  of,  95  per  cent. 

Sodium,  silicate  of  (liquid  100®  Tw.). 

Sodium,  sulphate  of  (salt  cake). 

Sodium,-  sulphide  of,  cone. 

Steel,  rails,  heavy. 

Steel,  sheets,  doubles. 

Steel,  sheets,  galvanized,  flat,  annealed, 
18  g..  South  Wales. 


Steel,  strip,  mild  Siemens,  for  nails, 
hinges,  etc. 

Sugar,  cane  (West  Indian  sirups). 

Sulphur,  brimstone,  best  thirds. 

Tallow,  imported. 

Tea,  Congow. 

Tin,  English  ingots. 

Tin  plates,  Bessemer  steel  coke  or  Sie- 
mens (Coke  finish). 

Tobacco,  Virginia  leaf  (in  bond). 

Turpentine,  American. 

Veal,  BritiBh,  first  quality. 

Wheat,  British  Gazette  price. 

Wood  pulp,  chemical,  soda  unbleached. 

Wood  pulp,  chemical,  sulphite,  bleached, 
good  quality. 

Wood  pulp,  mechanical,  50  per  cent 
moist,  unwrapped. 

Wool,  Cape  firsts. 

Wool,  good  Victoria. 

Wool,  domestic,  Lincoln  hogs. 

Wool,  domestic,  Scotch  blackftu^e. 

Wool,  Shropshire  hogs. 

Wool,  tops,  colonial,  40's  prepared. 

Wool,  tops,  colonial,  50*8. 

Wool,  tops,  colonial,  OO's,  super. 

Wool,  tops,  colonial,  70*8. 

Wool,  yams,  2/48  white  botany. 

Wool,  yams,  8/12  white  scoured  hosiery 
(40's). 

Wool,  yams,  2/32's,  worsted  crossbred. 

Wool,  yams,  2/40*8,  worsted  crossbred. 

Zinc,  pig  (spelter),  ordinary  foreign. 

Zinc,  sulphate  of. 


FRANCE. 


[44  commodities.] 


Add,  hydrochloric. 

Acid,  sulphiuic. 

Ammonia,  sulphate  of. 

Barley. 

Beef,  first  to  third  quality,  dressed. 

Butter,  from  all  sources. 

Oocoa,  Haiti. 

0>ffee,  Santos. 

Oopper,  ingots,  for  manufacturing  of  brass. 

Cotton,  Louisiana  ordinary. 

Flour,  Corbell  brand. 

(jflsoline,  mineral. 

Glycerin,  lixivation. 

Glycerin,  saponification. 

Hay. 

lArd,  American. 


Lead,  various  origins. 

Lime,  chloride  of. 

Mutton,  first  to  third  quality,  dressed. 

Oats,  black  (or  gray). 

Cil,  colza. 

Oil,  linseed. 

Oil,  palm. 

Petroleum,  refined. 

Pork,  fir8t  to  third  quality,  dressed. 

Potatoes. 

Rice,  Saigon,  importation. 

Rubber,  fine.  Para. 

Rye. 

Silk,  raw,  (Devennes,  second  class,  12/16. 

Soap,  white,  pure,  olive  oil. 

Soda,  carbonate  of. 
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Soda,  cauBtiCy  salts  of  (for  manufiicturing). 

Soda,  nitrate  of. 

Straw. 

Sugar,  refined,  beet,  first  quality. 

Superphosphate. 

Tallow,  native,  fresh  melted. 


Tin,  English,  from  Cornwall. 
Tin,  Straits  Settlements. 
Wheat,  national. 
Wine,  Rousillon,  10-11**. 
Wool,  Buenos  Aires. 
Zinc,  of  Silesia. 


CANADA. 


[270  commodities.] 

A  listing  of  the  specific  series  which  went  into  the  maJdng  of  this  index  number, 
which  is  of  less  importance  for  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry  than  those  previous,  nay 
be  had  by  reference  to  the  index  number  made  by  the  Canadian  Department  of  Labor. 

The  medians  of  relative  prices  of  150  identical  commodities  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  show  that  English  prices  rose  earlier 
and  higher  than  American  prices.  While  England  had  a  more 
difficult  control  problem,  because  she  started  regulation  before  prices 
had  adjusted  themselves  to  the  war  pressure,  the  general  rise  of 
English  prices  was  not  stopped  by  regulatory  measures.  The  level 
of  American  prices,  after  this  country  began  control,  shows  a  marked 
stability  by  comparison  with  the  continued  British  rises.  Food 
prices  were  held  relatively  much  lower  in  the  United  States  than  in 
England,  as  were  chemical  prices.  The  prices  of  iron  and  steel,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  stabilized  on  a  somewhat  lower  level  relatively 
in  England  than  in  the  United  States.  The  prices  of  clothing  rose 
and  fell  relatively  about  the  same  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
though  the  rise  and  fall  were  both  slightly  earlier  in  this  country 
than  in  England. 

The  medians  of  relative  prices  of  44  identical  conmiodities  in 
France  and  the  United  States,  show  that  French  prices  rose  earlier 
and  much  higher  than  American  prices.  The  American  prices  of 
these  selected  conunodities,  unlike  those  of  the  corresponding  prices 
for  France,  turned  downward  early  in  1918.  The  behavior  of  Cana- 
dian and  American  prices  was  curiously  similar,  though  Canadian 
prices  rose  slightly  higher. 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  AND  CANADA. 

IlCfldlana  of  relative  ]»ioM  6i  idntloal  lists  of  oommodltlas  flgurad  by  making  the  price  from  July  1, 1913. 

to  June  80, 1914-100.] 


Date. 


1913— Months- 
January... 
February.. 
March... . . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Auinist.... 
September 
October... 
Noreniber, 
Decenbw. 


First 
Second..... 

Third 

Fourth..... 

Year 

1914— Months- 
January.... 
February.. 

March. 

AprU. 

May...... .. 

June 

July 

August..... 
September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 

1915— Months- 
January.... 
February. . 
March.. .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 

Quarters- 
First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 


Class  and  series. 


All  commodities. 
(IM) 


Eng- 
land. 


101 
102 
101 
101 
101 
101 

101 
100 
101 
101 
100 
100 


101 
101 
101 
100 

101 


100 

100 

100 

99 

99 

99 

98 
100 
100 
102 
102 
106 


100 
99 
99 

108 

100 


107 
111 
117 
119 
124 
131 

130 
133 
137 
137 
137 
147 


112 
125 
133 
140 

128 


United 
States. 


101 
101 
101 
101 
100 
100 

100 
101 
101 
101 
100 
100 


101 
100 
101 
100 

101 


99 
99 

100 
99 
99 
99 

99 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


99 

99 

100 

100 

100 


100 
100 
101 
102 
102 
106 

111 
112 
110 
118 
116 
123 


100 
108 
111 
117 

108 


Food. 
(W) 


lana. 


102 
103 
106 
106 
103 
108 

102 
102 
102 
101 
100 
100 


103 
104 
102 
100 

102 


100 

100 

100 

96 

97 

98 

96 
102 
105 
103 
104 
105 


100 

98 

101 

104 

101 


110 
113 
110 
126 
123 
125 

120 
123 
127 
128 
130 
138 


114 
125 
123 
130 

123 


United 
States. 


94 

90 

90 

100 

97 

100 
99 
101 
101 
100 
90 


97 

98 

100 

100 

99 


100 

100 

100 

98 

99 

06 

06 
102 
108 
102 
108 
101 


100 

08 

101 

102 

100 


100 
108 
104 
100 
09 
97 

99 
101 

97 
100 

99 
102 


102 
99 
99 

100 

100 


Iron  and  steel. 

Clothing. 

(9) 

(90) 

Eng- 
land. 

United 

Eng- 
land. 

United 

States. 

States. 

113 

114 

99 

105 

113 

115 

99 

105 

113 

116 

99 

105 

113 

118 

99 

103 

113 

111 

100 

90 

HI 

HI 

101 

90 

109 

111 

101 

98 

106 

109 

100 

96 

106 

108 

100 

100 

101 

108 

101 

108 

90 

100 

100 

103 

98 

07 

98 

99 

113 

115 

99 

106 

113 

113 

100 

100 

107 

106 

100 

99 

99 

100 

100 

101 

108 

109 

100 

101 

98 

96 

98 

97 

98 

98 

96 

00 

96 

96 

101 

101 

98 

06 

101 

100 

98 

93 

101 

00 

96 

93 

103 

100 

97 

91 

100 

100 

97 

96 

99 

100 

103 

95 

06 

100 

104 

93 

101 

07 

104 

98 

06 

100 

104 

90. 

03 

100 

97 

97 

99 

00 

97 

94 

101 

100 

99 

•  94 

99 

100 

104 

93 

06 

00 

99 

94 

99 

00 

104 

80 

90 

108 

112 

90 

99 

107 

117 

91 

108 

113 

127 

91 

106 

104 

137 

91 

106 

108 

140 

93 

108 

110 

148 

^ 

116 

115 

146 

^ 

117 

116 

141 

103 

110 

117 

140 

110 

117 

118 

152 

120 

114 

119 

180 

129 

114 

130 

111 

90 

97 

107 

131 

91 

107 

107 

143 

06 

116 

116 

167 

130 

115 

119 

13G 

100 

109 

112 

(55) 


Bn«- 
land. 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


IDO 
100 
100 
100 

100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
119 
114 
117 


100 
100 
108 
117 

106 


121 
133 
136 
180 
137 
145 

150 
156 
US 
168 
187 
301 


133 
137 
154 
185 

150 


Unit«d 
States. 
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ACOMPARISON  OF  INDEX  NIJKBER8  OP  WHOLESALE  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  AND  CANADA-Oontinued. 

IMedians  of  relattve  prices  of  Identical  lists  of  commodities  figured  by  making  the  Ttfice  from  July  1, 1013, 

to  June  30, 1914-100.) 


Class  and  series. 

W        A 

All  conunodi  ties. 

Food. 

Iron  and  steel. 

Clothing. 

Chemicals. 

Date. 

(150) 

(34) 

(9) 

(29) 

(55) 

Eng- 
land. 

United 

Eng- 
land. 

United 

Eng- 
land. 

United 

Eng- 
land. 

United 

Eng- 
land. 

United 

States. 

States. 

States 

States. 

States. 

Ulft-Months— 

January 

151 

128 

139 

106 

189 

147 

124 

123 

204 

183 

February. . . 

158 

132 

137 

113 

196 

158 

126 

128 

207 

206 

March 

164 

139 

141 

HI 

,      210 

165 

127 

132 

226 

208 

April 

May 

166 

145 

150 

115 

^      219 

167 

128 

134 

230 

250 

171 
172 

146 
145 

155 
153 

114 
113 

231 
225 

167 
167 

130 
139 

136 
141 

235 
255 

250 

June 

250 

July 

167 
167 

144 
149 

148 

151 

115 

117 

.225 
22S 

171 
171 

139 
138 

142 
142 

255 

261 

233 

August 

216 

September . . 

173 

148 

155 

123 

225 

171 

148 

143 

261 

200 

October 

177 

154 

157 

124 

225 

171 

153 

147 

255 

190 

Kovember. . 

186 

164 

158 

129 

227 

188 

161 

160 

264 

193 

December. . . 

196 

176 

166 

127 

234 

218 

167 

175 

255 

192 

Qoarters— 

First 

158 

133 

139 

111 

199 

157 

126 

127 

212 

200 

Second 

170 

145 

153 

114 

225 

167 

132 

137 

240 

2S0 

Third 

169 

147 

151 

118 

225 

171 

142 

142 

259 

216 

Fourth 

186 

165 

160 

127 

229 

192 

160 

161 

258 

192 

Year 

171 

148 

151 

117 

219 

172 

140 

142 

242 

214 

Itl7— Months— 

Jantiary 

198 

181 

172 

137 

240 

222 

168 

179 

255 

192 

February.. . 

196 

187 

186 

146 

240 

226 

108 

185 

262 

192 

March 

206 

195 

188 

149 

210 

243 

170 

189 

286 

205 

iiS?!:::::::: 

206 

202 

193 

165 

206 

261 

176 

187 

286 

235 

214 
216 

206 
206 

203 
202 

178 
160 

218 
241 

289 
325 

184 
190 

194 
210 

293 
293 

240 

June 

235 

Joly 

214 
211 

205 
206 

196 
197 

157 
155 

241 
231 

857 
357 

196 
200 

216 
212 

289 
288 

220 

August 

239 

September.. 

215 

206 

197 

164 

231 

349 

201 

209 

289 

239 

October 

'jfjiy 

204 

194 

170 

222 

289 

206 

218 

296 

247 

November. . 

226 

207 

201 

173 

222 

250 

212 

240 

302 

244 

December.. . 

237 

209 

199 

187 

222 

250 

230 

246 

302 

237 

Quarters- 

First 

201 

188 

182 

144 

230 

230 

169 

184 

268 

196 

Second 

212 

205 

199 

171 

222 

292 

183 

197 

201 

237 

Third 

213 

206 

197 

150 

234 

354 

199 

212 

289 

236 

Fourth. 

228 

207 

196 

177 

222 

263 

213 

236 

300 

243 

Year 

»l»-Months— 

214 

202 

194 

163 

227 

285 

191 

207 

287 

228 

January 

238 

209 

204 

182 

222 

•     250 

236 

247 

202 

240 

February... 

239 

211 

204 

195 

222 

250 

242 

250 

314 

240 

March 

239 

207 

203 

192 

222 

2S0 

245 

261 

812 

240 

April 

May 

241 

213 

220 

199 

222 

250 

249 

239 

312 

236 

241 

208 

216 

190 

222 

250 

243 

212 

326 

247 

June 

241 

199 

225 

186 

222 

250 

243 

232 

326 

247 

July 

242 

202 

226 

187 

222 

251 

258 

225 

326 

213 

August 

239 

209 

232 

200 

220 

251 

223 

203 

307 

228 

September.. 

245 

209 

234 

201 

218 

251 

223 

203 

321 

230 

October 

249 

210 

234 

206 

216 

251 

230 

203 

336 

250 

November. . 

245 

210 

227 

209 

216 

251 

205 

190 

300 

251 

December... 

245 

207 

231 

206 

216 

251 

205 

185 

283 

233 

Quarters- 

First 

239 

209 

204 

190 

222 

250 

241 

249 

309 

240 

Second 

241 

207 

220 

192 

222 

250 

245 

228 

321 

243 

TWrd 

242 

207 

231 

196 

220 

251 

235 

210 

318 

224 

Fourth 

946 

209 

231 

208 

216 

251 

213 

193 

306 

245 

Year 

242 

208 

221 

196 

220 

251 

234 

220 

314 

238 

125547**— 20^ 


-36 


\ 
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ACOUPARISON  OF  INDKX  NUMBERS  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES  IX  THE  UNITED  STITIS^ 

ENGLAND.  FRANCE.  AND  CANADA— Ccntiaued. 

l^Cedians  of  relative  prices  of  Identical  lists  of  oommodities  flgared  by  making  the  price  firom  July  1, 1%^ 

to  lone  30, 1ft  I*  108.] 


All  oommodities  class. 


1913— Months— 
January.. 
Febniary. 
search.... 

A] 


April. 
Mar. 


lay. 
JPuno. 


July 

Aogost..... 
Se^mber. 

Octot)er 

November. 
December., 


Quarters- 
First 

Second. . , 
Third.... 
Foarth... 


Year. 


1014— Months- 
January.  . 
February. 
March.... 

April 

May 

Juuo 


July 

.August 

•September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


Quarters— 

First 

Second. . . 

Third... 

Fourth... 


Voar. 


1915-  Months- 
January.  . 
February. 
Mareh.... 

AprU 

May 

Juno 


July 

August 

September. 

OCTober 

November. 
December.. 


Quarters- 
First... 
Second. . 
TMrd... 
Fourth.. 


Year. 


Series  44. 

Series  270. 

France. 

United 
States. 

United 
SUta. 

i«a 

100 

101 

m 

102 

100 

100 

m 

101 

100 

100 

w 

m 

100 

no 

in 

102 

100 

100 

m 

102 

100 

100 

100 

too 

100 

99 

100 

102 

101 

99 

101 

102 

103 

99 

IGS 

101 

103 

99 

m 

100 

101 

100 

1(B 

100 

99 

101 

101 

102 

100 

100 

iffi 

102 

100 

100 

100 

101 

101 

99 

in 

100 

101 

100 

109 

101 

101 

100 

i(n 

100 

99 

101 

m 

100 

100 

101 

m 

100 

100 

101 

9 

08 

99 

im 

98 

100 

100 

100 

«7 

100 

99 

100 

*7 

100 

97 

99 

9T 

98 

99 

100 

1(8 

08 

108 

101 

Ml 

90 

99 

102 

9 

90 

97 

101 

flS 

104 

99 

101 

«$ 

100 

100 

101 

100 

90 

99 

100 

97 

90 

101 

101 

100 

VXL 

98 

102 

» 

100 

100 

101 

99 

105 

100 

102 

100 

106 

100 

105 

MB 

113 

103 

107 

10) 

Ul 

101 

109 

100 

107 

99 

109 

100 

100 

100 

110 

100 

U4 

102 

111 

103 

118 

102 

113 

10 

197 

96 

Ul 
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\  COMPARISON  OP  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

ENGLAND.  FRANCE,  AND  CANADA— ConUnued. 

jMedians  of  relative  prices  of  identical  lists  of  commodities  fiprured  by  making  the  price  from  July  1, 1913, 

to  June  30, 1914-100.] 


All  commodities  class. 

Series  44. 

Scries  270. 

France. 

United 
States. 

Canada. 

United 
States. 

191fr~Months~ 

January 

160 
162 
165 
167 
170 
170 

161 
163 
172 
177 
183 
189 

162 
169 
165 
183 

170 

186 
187 
184 
206 
229 
238 

265 
256 
255 
227 
227 
245 

186 
225 
259 
233 

226 

238 
238 
247 
265 
261 
257 

255 

293 
297 
297 
266 
297 

241 
261 
2S2 

287 

268 

127 
128 
129 
132 
134 
123 

125 

132 
134 
138 
151 
150 

128 
130 
130 
146 

134 

150 
150 
165 
171 
179 
172 

179 
186 
174 
192 
195 
200 

155 
174 
180 
196 

176 

201 
212 
219 
223 
210 
194 

209 
187 
206 
178 
179 
188 

211 
209 
201 
182 

201 

127 
130 
131 
133 
135 
135 

133 
133 
135 
139 
148 
153 

129 
134 
134 
146 

136 

157 
162 
166 
170 
180 
182 

183 
182 
181 
180 
186 
189 

161 
177 
182 
185 

176 

191 
194 
198 
198 
203 
207 

209 
2U9 
210 
213 
214 
213 

194 
203 
209 
213 

205 

115 

February 

118 

March 

121 

April 

123 

May 

123 

Juno 

122 

July 

123 

August 

125 

September 

127 

Ortobor 

132 

November 

141 

December 

144 

Quarters- 
First 

118 

Second 

123 

Third 

125 

Fourth 

139 

Year 

126 

1917-Manths— 

January 

148 

February 

151 

March 

156 

Anrll 

170 

May 

178 

June 

183 

July 

189 

August 

187 

September 

186 

October 

182 

November 

183 

December 

182 

Quarters- 
First 

152 

Second 

177 

Third 

187 

Fourth 

182 

Year ;.. 

175 

Wl^Months— 

January 

185 

February 

187 

March... 

188 

April 

191 

May 

190 

June 

189 

July 

193 

August 

196 

September 

201 

October 

201 

November.... 

201 

December : . . . 

203 

First 

187 

S«c(md 

190 

Thiid ■".  .  ■   ...  

197 

202 

194 

\ 
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1,  INTRODUCTION. 


The  substance  of  all  known  formal  and  informal  regulations  relating  to 
prices,  that  were  issued  by  the  Government  during  the  war,  has  been  put  horo 
into  compact  form.  The  regulations  compiled  and  digested  make  up  Book  II 
of  the  study  on  **  Goyeniment  Control  Over  Pricea" 

The  Government  Issued  thousands  of  regulations  during  the  war  relating 
to  production,  conservation,  curtailment,  priority,  transportation,  and  pur- 
chase which  affected  prices  indirectly  but  are  not  here  recorded.  This  digest 
does  not  comprehend  other  controls  than  those  which  pertain  strictly  to  prices. 
An  endeavor  has  been  made  even  to  cut  away  parts  of  regulations,  where  the 
whole  regulation  was  not  relevant  to  price  control. 

The  body  of  separate  regulations  that  appear  are  classified  alphabetically, 
under  one  or  another  of  the  following  main  commodity  groups:  Foods;  fuels; 
metals  and  metal  products ;  textiles  and  fibers ;  hides,  skins  and  leather ;  lumber ; 
building  materials ;  chemicals ;  rubber ;  and  paper.  There  remained  two  altem::- 
tlve  methods  of  arrangement  each  with  its  advantages — ^a  classification  of  regu- 
lations under  the  Government  agencies  exercising  thegn^  and  a  classification 
chronologically  by  the  dates  of  their  issue.  The  former  alternative  proved  not 
feasible  since  frequently  the  same  commodity  was  controlled  by  various  boards 
at  different  times.  Its  advantages,  moreover,  can  be  had  by  reference  to  the 
main  part  of  this  Investigation  where  the  commodity  controls  are  discussed 
under  the  boards  exercising  them  at  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  The  latter 
alternative  had  only  a  slight  advantage  to  recommend  it.  It  should  be  noted 
that,  although  the  regulations  are  listed  alphabetically,  it  is  possible  to  find 
quickly  the  date  of  each  regulation  and  the  Government  agent  exercising  it 

The  Government  has  not  heretofore  attempted  any  compilation  of  war- 
time regulations  over  prices,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  this  one  will  present  slight 
omissions.  The  most  serious  of  these  are  the  many  informal  agreements  per- 
taining to  prices  which  commodity  chiefs  made  with  their  industry,  and  of  which 
no  records  remain.  The  Government  regulations  which  are  printed  here  Include 
all  that  were  found  in  the  official  sources  of  price  regulation,  and  many  others 
that  were  discovered  by  correspondence  and  by  searching  through  the  files  left 
over  from  the  war. 

The  compilers  have  not  felt  obliged  to  include  all  differential  prices,  which 
the  Industry  calculated  and  printed  with  Government  approval.  These  differ- 
entials represent  simply  prices  figured  to  make  various  grades  of  goods  sell 
In  scale  with  the  base  prices  fixed  by  the  Government. 
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2.  FOODS. 


The  Ck>ngre8S  passed  the  food  and  fuel  control  act  (Public,  No.  41, 65th  Cong.) 
on  August  10,  1917,  and  thereby  gave  the  President  power  to  bring  under 
license  control  virtually  all  large  dealers  in  foodstuffs/    The  President,  by  a 

>  There  follows  in  full  a  copy  of  the  provisionB  of  the  food  and  fuel  act  of  Aug.  10. 1917 
(Public,  No.  41,  65tb  Cong.,  U.  R.  4961),  which  relate  to  food  control. 

An  Act  To  provide  farther  for  the  national  secarity  and  defense  by  encouraging  the 
production,  conserving  tbe  supply,  and  controlling  the  distribution  of  food  prodocti 
and  fuel. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Repreaeniatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Anuerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  by  reason  o^  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war,  it  ii 
essential  to  the  national  security  and  defense,  for  the  successfdl  prosecuttcm  of  the  wir, 
and  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  to  assure  an  adequate  supply 
and  equitable  distribution,  and  to  facilitate  tbe  movement,  of  foods,  feeds,  fuel  Incloding 
fuel  oil  and  natural  gas,  and  fertilizer  and  fertilizer  Ingredients,  tools,  utensils.  linple> 
ments,  machinery,  and  equipment  required  for  the  actual  production  of  foods,  feeds,  and 
fuel,  hereafter  In  this  Act  called  necessaries ;  to  prevent,  locally  or  generally,  scarcity, 
monopolisation,  hoarding,  injurious  speculation,  manipulations,  and  private  controla, 
affecting  such  supply,  distribution,  and  movement ;  and  to  establish  and  maintain  goTen- 
mental  control  of  such  necessaries  during  tbe  war.  For  such  purposes  the  Instmrnen- 
talitles,  means,  methods,  powers,  authorities,  duties,  obligations,  and  prohibitions  her«iii- 
after  set  forth  are  created,  established,  conferred,  and  prescribed.  The  President  is 
authorized  to  make  such  regulations  and  to  issue  such  orders  as  are  ess«itlal  effectively 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

8sc.  2.  That  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  President  is  authorised  to 
enter  into  any  voluntary  arrangements  or  agreements,  to  create  and  use  any  agency  or 
agencies,  to  accept  the  services  of  any  person  without  compensation,  to  cooperate  with  any 
agency  or  person,  to  utilizq  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Qovemment*  and  to  ooordft' 
nate  their  activities  so  as  to  avoid  any  preventable  loss  or  duplication  of  efforts  or  fanda. 

SBC.  3.  That  no  person  acting  either  as  a  voluntary  or  paid  agent  or  employee  of  tJie 
United  States  in  any  capacity,  including  an  advisory  capacity,  shall  solicit,  induce,  or 
attempt  to  Induce  any  person  or  officer  authorized  to  execute  or  to  direct  the  execution  of 
contracts  on  behalf  of  the  United  8tates  to  make  any  conrtact  or  give  any  order  for  tke 
furnishing  to  the  United  States  of  work,  labor,  or  services,  or  of  materials,  supplies,  or 
other  property  of  any  kind  or  character,  if  such  agent  or  employee  has  any  pecuniary 
interest  in  such  contract  or  order,  or  If  he  or  any  firm  of  which  he  is  a  member,  or  cor- 
poration. Joint-stock  company,  or  association  of  which  he  is  an  officer  or  stockholder,  or  la 
the  pecuniary  profits  of  which  he  is  directly  or  Indirectly  Interested,  shall  be  a  party 
thereto.  Nor  shall  any  agent  or  employee  make,  or  permit  any  committee  or  other  body 
of  which  he  is  a  member  to  make,  or  participate  in  making,  any  recommendation  conceralBf 
such  contract  or  order  to  any  council,  board,  or  commission  of  the  United  States  or  any 
member  or  subordinate  thereof,  without  making  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  t 
full  and  complete  disclosure  in  writing  to  such  council,  hoard,  commission,  or  snlMrdlnate 
of  any  and  every  pecuniary  Interest  which  he  may  have  In  such  contract  or  order  and  of 
his  Interest  in  any  firm,  corporation,  company,  or  association  being  a  party  thereto.  Nor 
shall  he  participate  in  the  awarding  of  such  contract  or  giving  such  order.  Any  wlUfnl 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  by  Imprisonment  of  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both :  Provided,  That  tbe 
provisions  of  this  section  shaU  not  change,  alter  or  repeal  section  forty-one  of  chapter 
three  hundred  and  twenty-one,  Thlrty-flfth  Statutes  at  Larpe. 

Sec.  4.  That  it  Is  hereby  made  unlawful  for  any  person  wfllfully  to  destroy  any 
necessaries  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  price  or  restricting  the  supply  thereof; 
knowingly  to  commit  waste  or  willfully  to  permit  preventable  deterioration  of  any  neces- 
saries in  or  In  connection  with  their  production,  manufacture,  or  distribution ;  to  board, 
as  defined  In  section  six  of  this  Act,  any  necessaries ;  to  monopolise  or  attempt  to  monopo- 
lize, either  locally  or  generally,  any  necessaries ;  to  engage  In  any  discriminatory  and 
unfair,  or  any  deceptive  or  wasteful  practice  or  device,  or  to  make  any  unjust  or  unrea- 
sonable rate  or  charge,  in  handling  or  dealing  in  or  with  any  necessaries;  to  conspire, 
combine,  agree,  or  arrange  with  any  other  person,  (a)  to  limit  the  facilities  for  trans- 
porting, producing,  harvesting,  manufacturing,  supplying,  storing,  or  dealing  in  any 
necessaries;   (b)  to  restrict  the  supply  of  any  necessaries;    (c)  to  restrict  distribntion 
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series  of  Executive  orders  and  proclamations,  put  entire  responsibility  for  food 
control  under  the  United  States  Food  Administrator,  Herbert  0.  Hoover,  and 
extended  the  list  of  foods  requiring  licenses  from  the  Food  Administration.* 

I  There  follow  the  Executive  orders  and  proclamations  issued  from  time  to  time,  and 
which  were  the  immediate  authority  from  the  President  for  the  administration  of  control : 

EXECUTIVE  ORDERS. 

ProTiding  for  organization  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrators,  Aug.  10,  1917. 

ProTidlng  for  organization  of  the  Food  Administration  Grain  Corporation,  Aug.  14, 
1917. 

Directing  Treasury  Department  to  enforce  sections  16  and  16  of  food-control  act.  Sept  2, 
1917. 

ProTiding  for  appointment  of  secretaries  to  Federal  Food  Administration  without  civil- 
serrice  examination,  Sept.  27,  1917. 

Providing  for  requisitioning  of  foods  and  feeds,  Oct.  28,  1917. 

Amending  civil-service  regulations,  Nov.  10,  1917. 

Authorizing  United  States  Food  Administration  to  find  that  fair  profit  is  normal  average 
prewar  profit,  Nov.  27.  1917. 

Designating  Food  Administration  Grain  Corporation  as  agency  of  United  States  to  pur- 
chase wheat,  and  directing  that  capital  stock  t>e  increased,  June  21,  1918. 

Note  regarding  formation  of  the  United  States  Sugar  Equalization  Board  (Inc.),  formed 
July  13,  1918. 

PROCLAMATIONS. 

License  of  wheat  and  rye  elevators  and  millers,  Aug.  14,  1917. 

License  of  importers,  manufacturers,  and  refinera  of  sugar,  sugar  sirups,  and  molasses, 
Sept.  7,  1917. 

License  of  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  certain  food  commodities,  Oct.  8,  1917. 

Licensing  bakers,  Nov.  7,  1917. 

License  of  arsenic  industry,  Nov.  16,  1917. 

Limiting  alcoholic  content  of  malt  liquor,  Dec.  8,  1917. 

License  of  ammonia  industry,  Jan.  3,  1918. 

Licensing  the  Importation,  manufacture,  storage,  and  distribution  of  feeds  and  certain 
other  food  commodities,  Jan.  10,  1918. 

Conservation  of  wheat,  Jan.  18,  191S. 

Licensing  bakers  not  already  licensed,  and  importers  and  distributors  of  green  coffee, 
Jan.  80,  191& 

Fixing  guaranteed  prices  for  1918  wheat  crop,  Feb.  21,  1918.  * 

License  of  fertilizer  industry,  Feb.  25,  1918. 

Licensing  packers  of  canned  tuna  and  others,  May  14,  1918. 

License  of  farm-equipment  industry,  May  14,  1918. 

License  of  stockyards,  June  18,  1918. 

Fixing  guaranteed  prices  for  1919  wheat  crop,  Sept.  2,  1918. 

License  of  dealers  in  live  or  dead  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  goats,  Sept.  6,  1918. 

Prohibiting  manufacture  of  malt  liquors,  Sept  16,  1918. 

Licensing  operators  of  warehouses  storing  foods  and  feeds  for  hire,  and  others,  Nov.  2, 
1918. 

of  any  necessaries ;  (d)  to  prevent,  limit,  or  lessen  the  manufacture  or  production  of  any 
cocessaries  in  order  to  enhance  the  price  thereof,  or  (e)  to  exact  excessive  prices  for 
any  necessaries ;  or  to  aid  or  abet  the  doing  of  any  act  made  unlawful  by  this  section. 

Sec.  6.  That,  from  time  to  time,  whenever  the  President  shall  find  it  essential  to 
license  the  Importation,  manufacture,  storage,  mining,  or  distribution  of  any  necessaries, 
in  order  to  carry  Into  effect  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  shall  publicly  so 
announce,  no  person  shall,  after  a  date  fixed  in  the  announcement,  engage  in  or  carry 
on  any  such  business  specified  in  the  announcement  of  importation,  manufacture,  storage, 
mining,  or  distribution  of  any  necessaries  as  set  forth  in  such  announcement,  unless  he 
shall  secure  and  hold  a  license  Issued  pursuant  to  this  section.  The  President  is  author- 
iied  to  ls.sue  such  licenses  and  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  issuance  of  licenses 
and  requirements  for  systems  of  accounts  and  auditing  of  accounts  to  be  kept  by 
licensees,  submission  of  reports  by  them,  with  or  without  oath  or  affirmation,  and  the 
<?ntry  and  inspection  by  the  President's  duly  authorized  agents  of  the  places  of  business 
of  licensees.  Whenever  the  President  shall  find  that  any  storage  charge,  commission, 
profit,  or  practice  of  any  llconsee  Is  unjust,  or  unreasonable,  or  discriminatory  and 
nnfUr,  or  wasteful,  and  shall  order  such  licensee,  within  a  reasonable  time  fixed  in  the 
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The  whole  body  of  regalatlonB  pertaining  to  fooda  issued  by  the  Food  Admin- 
istration fall  under  general  license  regulations  (No.  I)  or  special  license  regut&> 

order,  to  dlacontliiQe  the  Bame*  iinleBS  such  order,  which  shall  recite  the  focti  foimd, 
is  revoked  or  suspended,  such  licensee  shall,  within  the  time  prescribed  In  the  order,  dis- 
continue such  unjust,  unreasonable,  discriminatory  and  unfair  storage  charge,  coor 
mission,  profit,  or  practice.  The  President  may,  in  lieu  of  any  such  unjust,  unreasonable, 
discriminatory,  and  unfair  storage  cliarge,  commission,  profit,  or  practice,  flnd.w^t  li 
a  just,  reasonable,  nondiscriminatory  and  fbir  storage  charge,  commission,  profit,  or 
practice,  and  in  any  proceeding  brought  in  any  court  such  order  of  the  President  sball  b« 
prima  fkdc  eridence.  Any  person  who,  without  a  license  issued  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, or  whose  license  shall  have  been  revoked,  knowingly  engages  In  or  carries  oo 
any  business  for  which  a  license  is  required  under  this  section,  or  willfully  falls  or 
refuses  to  discontinue  any  unjust,  unreasonable,  discriminatory  and  unfair  stonife 
diarge,  commission,  profit,  or  practice,  in  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  an  order 
issued  under  this  section,  or  any  regulation  prescribed  under  this  section,  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  |5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  both :  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  an; 
farmer,  gardener,  cooperative  association  of  farmers  or  gardeners,  including  live-stock 
farmers,  or  other  persons  with  respect  to  the  products  of  any  farm,  garden,  or  oth^^r 
land  owned,  leased,  or  cultivated  by  him,  nor  to  any  retailer  with  respect  to  the  retail 
business  actually  conducted  by  him,  nor  to  any  common  carrier,  nor  shall  anything  la 
this  section  be  construed  to  authorize  the  fixing  or  imposition  of  a  duty  or  tax  upon 
any  article  imported  into  or  exported  from  the  United  States  or  any  State,  Territory, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia :  Provided  further.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  a 
retailor  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  person,  copartnership,  firm,  corporation,  or  association 
not  engaging  in  the  wholesale  business  whose  gross  sales  do  not  exceed  $100,000  per 
annum. 

Sac.  6.  That  any  person  who  willfully  hoards  any  necessaries  shall  upon  conviction 
thereof  be  fined  not  exceeding  $6,000  or  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
both.  Necessaries  shall  be  deemed  to  he  hoarded  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  vken 
either  (a)  held,  contracted  for,  or  arranged  for  by  any  person  In  a  quantity  In  exoesi  of 
his  reasonable  requirements  for  use  or  consumption  by  himself  and  dependents  for  a  ret* 
Bonable  time ;  (b)  held,  contracted  for,  or  arranged  for  by  any  manufacturer,  wholesaler, 
retaUer,  or  other  dealer  in  a  quantity  In  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his  busi- 
ness for  use  or  sale  by  him  for  a  reasonable  time,  or  reasonably  required  to  farnidi  neces- 
saries produced  in  surplus  quantities  seasonally  throughout  the  period  of  scant  or  no  pro- 
duction; or  (c)  withheld,  whether  by  possession  or  under  any  contract  or  arrangement, 
from  the  market  by  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  unreasonably  Increasing  or  diminish- 
ing  the  price  ;  Provided,  Tliat  this  section  shall  not  Include  or  relate  to  transactionfl  on 
any  exchange,  board  of  trade,  or  similar  Institution  or  place  of  business  as  described  in 
section  thirteen  of  this  Act  that  may  be  permitted  by  the  President  under  the  autboritr 
conferred  upon  him  by  said  section  thirteen :  Provided,  however.  That  any  accumnlatlnK 
or  withholding  by  any  farmer  or  gardener,  cooperative  association  of  farmers  or  gardeners, 
Including  live-stock  farmers,  or  any  other  person,  of  the  products  of  any  farm,  garden,  or 
other  land  owned,  leased,  or  cultivated  by  him  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  hoarding  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act. 

Ssc.  7.  That  whenever  any  necessaries  shall  be  hoarded  as  defined  In  section  six  they 
shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  within  the 
district  where  the  same  are  found  and  seized  by  a  process  of  libel  for  condemnation,  and  If 
such  necessaries  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  hoarded  they  shall  be  disposed  of  by  sale  to  soch 
manner  as  to  provide  the  most  equitable  distribution  thereof  as  the  court  may  direct,  and 
the  proceeds  thereof,  less  the  legal  costs  and  charges,  shall  be  paid  to  the  party  entitled 
thereto.  The  proceedings  of  such  libel  cases  shall  conform  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  pro- 
ceedings in  admiralty,  except  that  either  party  may  demand  trial  by  jury  of  any  issue  of 
fact  joined  in  any  such  case,  and  all  such  proceedings  shall  be  at  the  suit  of  and  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  attorney  for  the 
proper  district*  to  Institute  and  prosecute  any  such  action  upon  presentation  to  him  of 
satisfactory  evidence  to  sustain  the  same. 

Ssc.  8.  That  any  person  who  willfully  destroys  any  necessaries  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
hancing the  price  or  restricting  the  supply  thereof  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined 
not  exceeding  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Sic.  9.  That  any  person  who  conspires,  combines,  agrees,  or  arranges  with  any  other 
person  (a)  to  limit  the  facilities  for  transporting,  producing,  manufacturing,  sopplyinf. 
storing,  or  dealing  in  any  necessaries;  (b)  to  restrict  the  supply  of  any  necessaries;  (c) 
to  restrict  the  distribution  of  any  necessaries ;  (d)  to  prevent.  Umit,  or  lessen  the  mum- 
facturs  or  production  of  any  necessaries  In  order  to  enhance  the  price  thereof  shall,  upon 
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tkms  (Nos.  II  to  XXVIII) /    These  regulations.  Issued  during  the  war  in  mimeo- 
graphed and  printed  loose-leaf  form,  pertain  to  prices,  specifications,  contracts, 

^  Tbere  follows  a  ligt  nhowing  dates  of  tbo  yarioos  general  and  special  license  regulations 
iMoed  by  the  Food  Administration ; 

No.  T.  Genera!  license  regulations :  Goremlng  all  licenses  for  tbe  importation,  manafac- 
tore,  storage,  and  dfstrlbntlon  of  food  commodities  and  feeds. 

fiPBCIAIi  lilCigNSB  RBGTJI4ATIONS. 

No.  II.  Wheat  millers  and  manufacturers  of  mixed  flours,  effective  July  22,  1918. 
No.  m.  A.  Elerators  and  dealers  handling  wheat,  rye,  com,  oats,  and  barlej.     B.  Corn, 
oats,  rje,  and  barley  millers.     BffectiTe  September  2S,  1918. 

No.  rv.  A,  Malsters.     B.  Near-beer  manufacturers,  effective  September  28,  1918. 

No.  T.  A.  Special  regulations  goreming  dealers  In  rough  rice.  B.  Special  regulations 
governing  rice  millers  and  manufacturere  of  rice  flour,  effective  July  29,  1918. 

No.  YI.  Manufacturers  and  refiners  of  sugar,  effective  June  15,  1918. 

No.  VII.  Canners  of  peas,  tomatoes,  com,  dried  beans,  salmon,  sardines  and  tuna,  and 
manufacturers  of  tomato  catsup,  tomato  soup,  and  other  tomato  products,  mannfactnrrr:f 
of  conden;*ed,  evaporated,  or  powdered  mflk,  effective  June  16, 1918. 

No.  Tin.  Packers  of  dried  fruits,  effective  June  15, 1918. 

No.  IX.  Dealers  and  brokers  In  cotton  seed  and  peanuts  and  cotton  glnners,  crushers  of 
cotton  seed,  peanuts,  soya  beans,  palm  kernel,  and  copra.  Importers  of  peanut!*,  pennut 
oil,  Foyn  beans,  soya -bean  oil,  palm  kernels,  palm-kernel  oil,  copra,  copra  oil,  and  palm  oil, 
and  dealers  and  brokers  in  such  imported  products.  Beflners  of  and  dealers  and  brokers 
in  cottonseed  oil,  peanut  oil,  soya-bean  oil,  palm-kernel  oil,  and  copra  oil,  effective  July  1, 
1918. 

No.  X.  Special  regulations  governing  manuftictare  of  oleomargarine  and  other  hutter 
substttutes,  effective  December  4, 1918. 

No.  XI.  Wholesalers,  Jobbers,  importers,  retailers :  Special  rules  applying^  to  licensed 
nonperishable  food  commodities,  effective  June  15,  1918. 

No.  XII.  Brokers  and  auctioneers  of  licensed  nonperisbable  food  commodities,  effective 
June  15,  1918. 

No.  XIII.  Manufacturers  of  bakery  products,  effective  September  1,  1918. 

No.  XIV.  Dealers  in  glucose,  refiners'  sirups,  maple  sirup,  sorgfaum,  cane^Juice  sirup, 
centrifugal  molasses,  open-kettle  molasses.  West  India  molasses  and  blackstrap  raolaTOes, 
and  manufacturers  and  mixers  of  mixed  molasses,  effective  November  7,  1918. 

No.  XV.  Distributors  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

No.  XVI.  Distributors  of  fresh  fish  and  frozen  fish. 

No.  XVII.  Salt-water  flshennen. 

No.  XVIII.  Distributors  of  poultry,  effective  December  9,  1918.  * 

Ho.  XIX.  Distributors  of  eggs,  effective  November  11,  1918. 

No.  XX.  Manufacturers  and  distriiJutors  of  butter,  effective  December  28,  1918. 

No.  XXI.  Manufacturere  and  distributors  of  cheese,  effective  June  12,  1918. 

No.  XXII.  Distributors  of  milk  and  cream. 

No.  XXIII.  Meat  packers  and  manufacturers  of  lard,  distrilyutors  of  fresh  meat. 

No.  XXIV.  Cold-storage  warehousemen,  effective  August  26,  1918. 

No.  XXV.  Feeding  Rtuffs,  effective  August  1.  1918. 

No.  XXVI.  Directions  regarding  the  use  of  tin  and  other  containers  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Pood  Administration  and  the  War  Industries  Board  applying  to  manufac- 
turers and  packers  of  baking  powder,  ground  spice,  powdered  cocoa,  chocolate,  candy,  cof- 
fee, coffee  substttutes,  tea,  spaghetti,  pickles,  hominy,  condensed  milk,  salt,  lard,  and  lard 
substitutes,  macaroni,  simps,  and  molasses,  effective  October  1,  1918. 

No.  XXVli.  All  pubHc  eating  phices,  effective  December  17,  1918. 

No.  XXVni.  Special  regulations  governing  licenst^es  engaged  in  business  as  general  stor- 
age warehousemen,  effective  December  1,  1918. 

coirvletieD  thereof,  be  fined  not  exceeding  $10,000  or  be  imprisoned  for"  not  more  than 
two  years,  or  both. 

B»c.  10.  That  the  President  la  authorised,  from  time  to  time,  to  requisition  foods, 
ftjeds,  fO^fl,  and  other  supplies  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  Army  or  tbe  main- 
tenance of  the  Navy,  or  any  other  public  use  connected  with  the  common  defense,  and  to 
leqnlBitlon,  or  atherwlae  provide,  Btortkge  facilities  tor  audi  supplies;  and  he  shaB 
ucertafn  and  pay  «  Jort  compensation  therefor.  If  the  compensation  so  determined 
be  not  aatfaltectory  to  the  peraon  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  such  person  shall  be  paid 
■erenty-flve  per  eentm  of  the  amount  flo  determtaed  by  the  PpesWcnt,  and  ahall  be 
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oonservation,  and  distribution.    An  endeavor  has  been  made  In  this  digest,  made 

entitled  to  sue  the  United  States  to  recover  snoh  farther  sum  as,  added  to  said  eerenty- 
five  per  centum  will  make  op  such  amount  as  will  be  just  compensation  for  sach  neces- 
saries or  etorage  space,  and  Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  conferred  on  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Courts  to  hear  and  determine  all  such  controversies:  Provided,  That  nothing  la 
this  section,  or  In  the  section  that  follows,  shall  be  construed  to  require  any  natoial 
person  to  furnish  to  the  Government  any  necessaries  held  by  him  and  reasonably 
required  for  consumption  or  use  by  himself  and  dependents,  nor  shall  any  person,  flm, 
corporation,  or  association  be  required  to  furnish  to  the  Government  any  seed  necessary 
for  the  seeding  of  land  owned,  leased,  or  cultivated  by  them. 

Sac.  11.  That  the  President  is  authorized  from  time  to  time  to  purchase,  to  store,  to 
provide  storage  facilities  for,  and  to  sell  for  cash  at  reahonable  prices,  wheat,  floor, 
meal,  beans,  and  potatoes:  Provided,  That  if  any  minimum  price  shall  hare  been 
theretofore  fixed,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  fourteen  of  this  Act,  then  the 
price  paid  for  any  such  articled  so  purchased  shall  not  be  less  than  such  minimum  price. 
Any  moneys  received  by  the  United  States  from  or  in  connection  with  the  disposal  by 
the  United  States  of  necessaries  under  this  section  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, be  used  as  a  revolving  fund  for  further  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
Any  balance  of  such  moneys  not  used  as  part  of  such  revolving  fund  shall  be  covered 
Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Sac.  12,  That  whenever  the  President  shall  find  it  necessary  to  secure  an  adequate 
supply  of  necessaries  for  the  support  of  the  Army  or  the  maintenance  of  the  Navy,  or  for 
any  other  public  use  connected  with  the  common  defense,  he  is  authorized  to  requisltioii 
and  take  over,  for  use  or  operation  by  the  Government,  any  factory,  packing  house,  oil  pipe 
line,  mine,  or  other  plant,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  or  through  which  any  necessaries  sre  or 
may  be  manufactured,  produced,  prepared,  or  mined,  and  to  operate  the  same.  Whenever 
the  President  shall  determine  that  the  further  use  or  operation  by  the  Government  of  any 
such  factory,  mine,  or  plant,  or  part  thereof,  is  not  essential  for  the  national  security  or 
defense,  thejBame  shall  be  restored  to  the  person  entitled  to  the  possession  thereof.  The 
United  States  shell  make  Just  compensation,  to  be  determined  by  the  President,  for  the 
taking  over,  use,  occupation,  and  operation  by  the  Government  of  any  such  factory,  mhie, 
or  plant,  or  part  thereof.  If  the  compensation  so  determined  be  unsatisfactory  to  tbe 
person  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  such  person  shall  be  paid  seventy-five  per  centum  of 
the  amount  so  determined  by  the  President,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  sue  the  United 
States  to  recover  such  further  sum  as,  added  to  said  seventy-five  per  centum,  will  make  up 
such  amount  as  will  be  just  compensation,  in  the  manner  provided  by  section  twenty- 
four,  paragraph  twenty,  and  section  one  hundred  and  forty-five  of  the  Judicial  Code.  The 
President  is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  may  deem  essential  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  including  the  operation  of  any  such  factory,  mine,  or 
plant,  or  part  thereof,  the  purchase,  sale,  or  other  disposition  of  articles  used,  mannfao 
tured.  produced,  prepared,  or  mined  therein,  and  the  employment,  control,  and  compenst- 
tion  of  employees.  Any  moneys  received  by  the  United  States  from  or  in  connection  with 
the  use  or  operation  of  any  such  factory,  mine,  or  plant,  or  part  thereof,  may,  in  tin 
discretion  of  the  President,  be  used  as  a  revolving  fund  for  the  purpose  of  the  continued 
use  or  operation  of  any  such  factory,  mine,  or  plant,  or  part  thereof,  and  the  accounts  of 
each  such  factory,  mine,  plant,  or  part  thereof,  shall  be  kept  separate  and  distinct  Any 
balance  of  such  moneys  not  used  as  part  of  such  revolving  fund  shall  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Sac.  18.  That  whenever  the  President  finds  It  essential  in  order  to  prevent  undue  en- 
hancement, depression,  or  fluctuation  of  prices  of,  or  in  order  to  prevent  injurious  specu- 
lation in,  or  in  order  to  prevent  unjust  market  manipulation  or  unfair  and  mlsleadinf 
market  quotations  of  the  prices  of  necessaries,  hereafter  in  this  section  called  evil  prac- 
tices, he  is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  regulations  governing,  or  may  either  wholly  or 
partly  prohibit,  operations,  practices,  and  transactions  at,  on,  in,  or  under  the  rules  of 
any  exchange,  board  of  trade,  or  similar  institution  or  place  of  business  as  he  may  find 
essential  in  order  to  prevent,  correct,  or  remove  such  evil  practices.  Such  regnlatloos 
may  require  all  persons  coming  within  their  provisions  to  keep  such  records  and  state- 
ments of  account,  and  may  require  such  persons  to  make  such  returns,  verified  under  oath 
or  otherwise,  as  will  fully  and  correctly  disclose  all  transactions  at,  in.  or  on,  or  under 
the  rules  of  any  Huch  exchange,  board  of  trade,  or  similar  institution  or  place  of  business, 
including  the  making,  execution,  settlement,  and  fulfillment  thereof.  He  may  also  require 
all  persons  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  clearing  house,  clearing  association,  or  similar  tostl- 
tution,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing,  settling,  or  adjusting  transactions  at.  In,  or  on,  or 
under  the  rules  of  any  such  exchange,  board  of  trade,  or  similar  InsUtution  or  place  of 
business,  to  keep  such  records  and  to  make  such  returns  as  will  fully  and  correcUy  dis- 
close all  facts  in  their  possession  relating  to  such  transacUons,  and  h«  may  appoint  ageau 
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possible  and  approved  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Mnllendore,  of  the  legal  section  of  tlie  Food 

to  condiKt  the  investigations  necessary  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  all 
roles  and  regulations  made  by  him  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  may  fix  and  pay  the  com- 
pensation of  soch  agents.  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  regulation  made  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  or  who  knowingly  engages  in. any  operation,  practice,  or  transaction 
prohibited  pursuant  to  this  section,  or  who  willfully  aids  or  abets  any  such  violation  or 
any  such  prohibited  operation,  practice,  or  transaction,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  four  years, 
or  both. 

Sec.  14.  That  whenever  the  President  shall  find  that  an  emergency  exists  requiring 
stimulation  of  the  production  of  wheat  and  that  it  is  essential  that  the  producers  of 
wheat,  produced  within  the  United  States,  shall  have  the  benefits  of  the  guaranty  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  he  is  authorized,  from  time  to  time,  seasonably  and  as  far  in 
advance  of  seeding  time  as  practicable,  to  determine  and  fix  and  to  give  public  notice  of 
what,  under  specified  conditions,  is  a  reasonable  guaranteed  price  for  wheat,  in  order  to 
assure  such  producers  a  reasonable  profit.  The  President  shall  thereupon  fix  such  guar- 
anteed price  for  each  of  the  ol&cial  grain  standards  for  wheat  as  established  under  the 
United  States  grain  standards  Act,  approved  August  eleventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  six- 
teen. The  President  shall  from  time  to  time  establish  and  promulgate  such  regulations 
as  he  shall  deem  wise  in  connection  with  such  guaranteed  prices,  and  in  particular  gov- 
erning conditions  of  delivery  and  payment,  and  differences  in  price  for  the  several  stand- 
ard grades  in  the  principal  primary  markets  of  the  United  States,  adopting  number  one 
northern  spring  or  its  equivalent  at  the  principal  interior  primary  markets  as  the  basis. 
Thereupon,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  hereby  guarantees  every  producer  of 
wheat  produced  within  the  United  States,  that,  upon  compliance  by  him  with  the  regular 
tions  prescribed,  he  shall  receive  for  any  wheat  produced  in  reliance  upon  this  guarantee 
within  the  period,  not  exceeding  eighteen  months,  prescribed  in  the  notice,  a  price  not 
less  than  the  guaranteed  price  therefor  as  fixed  pursuant  to  this  section.  In  such  regula- 
tions the  President  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  any  such  pro- 
ducer shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  such  guaranty.  The  guaranteed  prices  for  the 
several  standard  grades  of  wheat  for  the  crop  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  shall  be 
based  upon  number  one  northern  spring  or  its  equivalent  at  not  less  than  |2  per  bushel  at 
the  principal  interior  primary  markets.  This  guaranty  shall  not  be  dependent  upon  the 
action  of  the  President  under  the  first  part  of  this  section,  but  is  hereby  made  absolute 
and  shall  be  binding  until  May  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen.  When  the  President 
finds  that  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  any  wheat  produced  outside  of  the 
United  States  materially  enhances  or  is  likely  materially  to  enhance  the  liabilities  of  the 
United  States  under  guaranties  of  prices  therefor  made  pursuant  to  this  section,  and 
ascertains  what  rate  of  duty,  added  to  the  then  existing  rate  of  duty  on  wheat  and  to 
the  value  of  wheat  at  the  time  of  importation,  would  be  suflicient  to  bring  the  price 
thereof  at  which  imported  up  to  the  price  fixed  therefor  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  he  shall  proclaim  such  facts,  and  thereafter  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  upon  wheat  when  imported  in  addition  to  the  then  existing  rate  of 
doty,  the  rate  of  duty  so  ascertained ;  but  in  no  case  shall  any  such  rate  of  duty  be  fixed 
at  an  amount  which  will  effect  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  duty  upon  wheat  under  any  then 
existing  tariff  law  of  the  United  States.  For  the  purpose  of  making  any  guaranteed  price 
effective  under  this  section,  or  whenever  he  deems  it  essential  in  order  to  protect  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  against  material  enhancement  of  its  liabilities  arising 
oat  of  any  guaranty  under  this  section,  the  President  is  authorized  also,  in  his  discretion, 
to  purchase  any  wheat  for  which  a  guaranteed  price  shall  be  fixed  under  this  section, 
and  to  hold,  transport,  or  store  it,  or  to  sell,  dispose  of,  and  deliver  the  same  to  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  or  to  any  Government  engaged  in  war  with  any  country  with 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  or  may  be  at  war  or  to  use  the  same  as 
rapplles  for  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Any 
moneys  received  by  the  United  States  from  or  in  connection  with  the  sale  or  disposal  of 
wheat  under  this  section  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  President,  be  used  as  a  revolving 
fund  for  further  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section.  Any  balance  of  such  moneys 
not  used  as  part  of  such  revolving  fund  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

8ic.  15.  That  from  and  after  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act  no 
foods,  fruits,  food  materials,  or  feeds  shall  be  used  In  the  production  of  distilled  spirits  for 
bevtf age  purposes :  Pntvided,  That  under  such  rules,  regulations,  and  bonds  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe,  such  materials  may  be  used  in  the  production  of  distilled  spirits 
exehHlvely  for  other  than  beverage  purposes,  or  for  the  fortification  of  pure  sweet  wines 
as  deflaed  by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  increase  the  revenue,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  September  eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen.    Nor  shall  there  be  imported 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

The  following  general  rules  correspond  to  general  rules,  series  B,  which  became 
effective,  unless  otherwise  noted,  on  November  1, 1017 : 

Rule  1.  Reports  to  be  furnished. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  licensee  to 
give  to  such  representative  as  may  be  designated  by  the  United  States  Food 
Administrator,  whenever  the  said  representative  shall  so  require,  any  informa- 
tion concerning  the  conditions  and  management  of  the  business  of  the  licensee. 
Reports,  when  requestecl  by  said  representative,  shall  be  made  on  such  blanks, 
to  be  furnished  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  as  the  United  States 
Food  Administrator  may  designate,  giving  complete  information  regarding  trans- 
actions in  any  commodities  importe<l,  manufactured,  refined,  packeil,  purchased, 
contracted  for,  received,  sold,  store<l,  shipped  or  otherwise  handled,  distributed 
or  dealt  with  by  the  licensee,  or  on  hand,  in  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of 
the  licensee,  and  any  other  information  concerning  the  business  of  the  licensee 
that  such  representative  may  require  from  time  to  time.  Whenever  the  said 
representative  shall  require  it,  the  licensee  shall  furnish  such  information  in 
writing  under  oath. 

Rule  2.  Property  and  records  to  be  open  to  inspection. — ^The  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator  shall  be  at  full  liberty,  dur- 
ing ordinary  business  hours,  to  inspect  any  and  all  property  stored  or  held  in 
possession  or  under  the  control  of  the  licensee,  and  all  records  of  the  licensee.. 
All  necessary  facilities  for  such  inspection  shall  be  extended  to  the  said  repre- 
sentative by  the  licensee,  its  agents  and  servants. 

Rule  3.  Must  keep  records. — ^The  licensee  shall  keep  such  records  of  his  busi- 
ness as  shall  make  practicable  the  verification  of  all  reports  rendered  to  the 
Ignited  States  Food  Administration. 

NOTB. — Records  of  "  drop  shipments  "  are  to  be  Included  In  the  records  of  the  wbole- 
Maler  as  w<'ll  us  of  tbe  manufucturer  or  retailer. 

Eule  5.  Unreasonable  profits  prohibited. — The  licensee  shall  not  import,  manu- 
facture, store,  distribute,  sell,  or  otherwise  handle  any  food  commodities  on  an 
unjust,  exorbitant,  unreasonable,  discriminatory,  or  unfair  commission,  profit, 
or  storage  charge. 

Notes. — Special  profit  regulations. — In  addition  to  this  general  rule  requiring  tbat 
profltH  should  be  reasonable,  the  licensee  In  most  lines  of  business  will  find  special  roles 
dealing  more  explicitly  with  the  profits  permitted  in  his  business. 

Licengee  performing  two  functUms^ — In  cases  where  a  licensee,  in  addition  to  his  princi- 
pal business,  performs  another  function  customarily  performed  by  a  different  type  of 
licenspe.  as  where  a  manufacturer  distributes  through  a  Jobbing  department  directly  to  tke 
retail  trade,  be  will  be  permitted  to  make  a  reasonable  charge  for  each  service,  provided — 

(a)  That  he  keeps  such  separate  accounts  of  his  operations  as  to  enable  him  to  make 
tbe  reports  required  of  persons  licensed  to  perform  that  function,  and  to  enable  foch 
reports  to  be  verified  ;  and 

(b)  Conforms  to  the  regulations  of  the  Food  Administration  in  respect  to  the  supple- 
mentary function  which  he  performs. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  licensee's  service  and  his  expense  of  operation  will  not  be 
as  icreat  as  tbat  of  persons  engaged  exclusively  in  a  similar  business,  and  in  such  case  he 
will  not  be  allowed  to  charge  as  great  a  margin  as  Is  permitted  to  such  other  licensee. 

Cold-storage  toarehou^e  charges, — This  rule  prohibits  cold-storage  warehouse  licensees 
from  making  unreasonable  or  discriminatory  charges  in  handling  or  storing  food  coin- 
mod  itieH. 

The  United  States  Food  Administration  recognizes  the  principle  that  up  to  a  certain 
point  it  ordinarily  costs  less  per  unit  to  handle  large  quantities  than  to  handle  small 
quantities,  and  large  lots  than  small  lots,  of  a  particular  commodity,  and  has  no  objection 
to  licensees  charging  a  lesser  rate  per  unit  for  larae  quantities  or  lots  than  for  small 
quantities  or  lots  if  the  different  la  tlon  in  rates  is  based  on  variation  of  cost  in  handling  the 
particular  commodity. 

Hereafter,  the  above-mentioned  principle  must  be  applied  by  cold-storage  warehouaemen 
in  arranging  any  variations  in  rates  or  discounts  for  quantity  contained  in  schedules  oi 
rates  or  amendments  thereto  that  are  filed. 

With  respect  to  rate  schediiles  now  on  file  In  which  lower  rates  for  large  lots  or 
discounts  for  quantity  are  stated,  no  objection  has  been  or  will  be  made  to  differentia- 
tions in  rates  unless  they  are  obviously  merely  arbitrary  or  discriminatory  or  in  effect 
constitute  a  preference  to  one  or  a  few  patrons,  cr  unleif^s  upon  investigation  they  are 
found  to  be  without  reasonable  juptlflcntlon. 

All  rates  must  of  course  be  contained  In  the  schedule  required  to  be  filed  with  the 
United  8tate«i  Food  Administration  and  must  be  clear,  explicit,  well  defined,  and  InteJ- 
ligible.  Every  natron  is  entitled  to  know  his  exact  classification  and  the  specific  rate  ho 
1«  to  I)e  charged^ 

Application  of  maximum  margins  of  profits  to  export  tranS€Kilons. — All  sales  mnoe 
in  the  United  States  are  governed  by  the  margins  of  profit  indicated  by  the  Food  Admin- 
Istrution  except  sales  made  by  exporters  who  extend  credit  abroad  or  sell  on  letters  of 
credit  and  actually  ship  the  goods  abroad,  provided,  however,  that  where  a  manufacturer 
or  dealer  sells  to  an  exporter  for  shipment  on  the  exporter  s  own  account,  or  for  ship- 
ment as  an  agent  for  the  buyer,  sucii  sales  will  not  be  governed  by  the  margins  pr^ 
scribed  by  the  Food  Administration  for  domestic  sales  if  the  seller  can  show  that  the 
goods  are  shipped  abroad  without  any  storage  or  resale  in  the  United  States.  (Oplnlos 
A-125,  Dec.  10,  1918.) 
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Kule  6.  Aesalei  within  same  trade  proMbited,  when. — ^The  licensee,  in  selling 
food  commodities,  shall  keep  such  commodities  moving  to  the  consumer  in  as 
direct  aUine  as  practicable  and  without  unreasonable  delay.  Resales  within 
the  same  trade  without  reasonable  Justification,  especially  if  tending  to  result 
in  a  higher  market  price  to  the  retailer  or  consumer,  will  be  dealt  with  as  an 
unfair  practice. 

NOTB. — Special  resale  regulations. — See  pamphlets  containing  special  regulations  for  ap- 
plication of  this  rule  to  particular  businesses  and  commodities. 

Dealers  in  nonperishable  commodities  will  find  a  full  statement  explaining  what  resales 
are  reasonable  in  their  business  in  the  special  license  regulations  applying  to  them  under 
Bule  A-6. 

Resales  In  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  coffee,  and  rice  are  dealt  with  by  special  regula- 
tion under  the  rules  applying  to  dealers  in  those  commodities. 

In  cases  of  resale,  any  broker  concerned  shares  the  same  responsibility  as  the  buyer  and 
seller. 

Resales  that  may  be  permitted  should  be  made  subject  to  such  measure  of  control  as  the 
Federal  food  administrator  in  the  particular  State  deems  it  necessary  to  exercise.  In 
some  States,  for  example,  the  administrator  has  required  the  parties  to  a  proposed  resale 
to  file  with  him  affidavits  or  other  evidence  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  particu- 
lar lot  of  goods  being  resold  bears  but  one  wholesale  profit  between  the  manufacturer  and 
the  retailer.     A  similar  principle  applies  to  resales  between  retailers. 

Aule  7.  Speculation  prohibited. — ^No  broker  or  other  licensee  ^all  buy  or  sell 
any  food  commodity  for  his  own  account  unless  he  is  also  regularly  engaged  in 
and  holds  himself  out  to  the  trade  as  conducting  the  business  of  distributing 
such  commodity  otherwise  than  on  a  commission  or  brokerage  basis,  or  unless 
he  uses  such  commodities  in  manufacturing,  provided  that  this  rule  shall  not 
apply  to  sales  on  an  exchange,  board  of  trade,  or  similar  institution. 

Bule  8.  Sales  to  speeulators  forbidden. — 'So  licensee  shall  knowingly  sell  any 
food  commodity  to  a  broker  or  other  licensee  who  is  not  buying  for  personal 
consumption  or  engaged  in  using  such  commodity  in  manufacturing,  or  who 
is  not  regularly  engaged  in  and  holding  himself  out  to  the  trade  as  conducting 
the  business  of  distributing  such  commodity  otherwise  than  on  a  comlnission  or 
brokerage  basis,  provide<l  that  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  sales  on  an  exchange, 
board  of  trade,  or  similar  institution. 

Note. — The  regulation  of  exchange  transactions  is  not  a  function  of  license  regulations, 
and  under  section  18  of  the  food -control  act  will  be  handled  by  special  regulation  from 
time  to  time. 

-  There  is  no  general  rule  9  in  the  present  series.     See  special  rules  applying  to  your 
business. 

Kale  10.  ITnfair  practices  forbidden. — The  licensee  shall  not  buy,  contract 
for,  sell,  store,  or  otherwise  handle  or  deal  in  any  food  commodities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  unreasonably  increasing  the  price  or  restricting  the  supply  of  such  com- 
modities, or  of  monopolizing,  or  attempting  to  monopolize,  either  locally  or  gen- 
erally, any  of  such  commodities. 

Rule  18.  Secret  rebates  prohibited. — No  licensee  shall  make  any  allowance  or 
payment  to  the  agent  or  employee  of  any  exchange,  association,  or  other  person 
from  wliom  he  buys,  or  to  whom  he  sells,  or  for  whom  he  handles  commodities 
on  commission^'ithout  the  permission  of  the  principal  of  such  agent.  If  such 
pemslsslon  is  not  in  writing,  immediate  written  notice  shall  be  sent  to  the  prin- 
cipal by  the  licensee  on  the  account  sales  or  othens^ise,  giving  the  amount  of 
the  payment  and  the  name  of  the  agent,  exchange,  or  association  to  whom  paid. 
(Rule  issued  Nov.  1,  1917,  prohibited  rebates  "without  written  permission  of 
principal."    Amended  to  present  form  Apr.  4, 1918;  repealed  Dec.  16,  1918.) 

If  general  written  permission  is  given  by  the  principal  for  his  agent  to  receive  commis- 
sions from  a  particular  broker  or  other  person,  written  permission  or  notice  is  not  required 
in  cftse  of  each  individual  commission. 

Payments  or  allowances  to  an  agent  of  the  shipper  by  a  licensee  for  any  seryices  what- 
ever which  the  agent  renders  to  the  licensee  are  not  permissible  without  the  permission 
of  the  shipper. 

The  fact  that  a  broker  makes  no  charge  to  the  owner  for  forwarding  to  another  locality 
goods  that  he  can  not  sell  in  his  own  field  does  not  obviate  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the 

Strmission  of  the  owner  to  the  receipt  by  the  broker  of  an  allowance  or  payment  from* 
e  new  consignee. 

&Qle  19.  Karket  potations  must  not  be  misleading. — ^The  licensee  shall  not 
issue,  or  make  public,  market  quotations  or  make  any  statements  to  any  person 
regarding  the  price  at  which  food  commodities  are  being  sold,  which  quotation?? 
or  statements  can  not  be  verified  either  fror.i  his  own  records  or  from  the  records 
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of  other  licensees,  uud  shall  not  make  any  other  misleading  statements  nAiidi 
tend  to  enhance  the  price  of  any  food  commodities. 

Notes. — This  rule  does  not  make  the  Ilcrnsee  responsible  for  distrlbatinir  market  re- 
ports published  by  reputable  and  established  market  news  agencies  bearing  the  name  of 
the  puulishers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  Inform  a  shipper  that  a  quotation  Is  subject  to  a  charge  for  broker- 
pge  if  it  Is  the  general  understanding  of  the  trade  that  such  a  quotation  la  subject  to 
such  a  charge. 

Rule  28  (as  amended  Deo.  8,  1918) .  Combination  sales  prohibited. — No  licensee 

dealing  in  food  commodities  at  retail  shall  make  or  otler  to  make  any  combina- 
tion sales  of  any  food  commodity.  : 

A  combination  sale  is  (1)  any  Bale  or  delivery  of  two  or  more  commoditi(>s, 
or  of  two  or  more  kinds  or  sizes  of  the  same  commodity,  at  a  price  effective 
only  if  they  are  bought  at  the  same  time;  or  (2)  any  sale  or  delivery  of  a 
commodity  upon  condition  that  the  purchaser  shall  buy  some  other  commodity, 
or  some  other  kind  or  size  of  the  same  commodity.  (Rule  Issued  Jan.  2S.  1918, 
permitted  sales  of  sugar  with  com  meal,  and  wheat  flour  with  substitute. 
Changed  Sept.  1,  1918,  permitting  only  combination  sales  of  wheat  Hour  with 
substitutes.  Dec.  3,  1918,  all  combination  sales  prohibited;  repealed  Feb.  1. 
1919.) 

SPECIAL  REGULATIONS. 

XL  WHEAT  MILLERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  MIXED  FLOURS. 

PROFITS,  PRICES,  AND  DIFFERENTIALS. 

Bule  X.  S.  11  (as  ameaded  Sept.  SO,  1918).  Wheat  flour,  mixed  flour,  and  feed 
to  be  sold  at  reasonable  advance  over  cost  of  wheat  and  paekages. — ^The  wheat 
miller  shall  sell  flour  and  feed  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over 
the  average  purchase  price  of  the  wheat  from  which  it  is  manuftictured,  plus 
the  cost  of  packages;  provided  that  if  any  such  miller  pays  more  for  wheat 
than  the  customary  market  price  In  that  locality,  as  evidenced  by  the  fair 
guaranteed  price  basis  established  by  the  President's  proclamation  of  February 
21,  1918,  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  include  in  his  average  purchase  price,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  rule,  the  excess  over  such  customary  market  price.  (Rule 
Issued  Nov.  1,  1917,  allowed  a  profit  of  25  cents  per  barrel  on  flour  and  50 
cents  per  ton  on  feed.  Dec.  25,  1917,  differentials  on  various  wheat  mill  feeds 
indicated.  May  2,  1918,  differentials  changed  on  wheat  mill  feed.  Cyhanged  to 
present  form  July  22, 1918;  repealed  Dec.  19, 1918.) 

NoTB. — Fair  pHce  scJiedules. — The  United  States  Food  Administration  will  pnbUsk 
from  time  to  time  and  furnish  to  any  wheat  miller  a  maximum  fair  price  schedule  for 
flour  and  feed  established  with  relation  to  the  guaranteed  price  basis  for  wheat.  Any 
sales  of  wheat  flour,  mixed  flour,  whole  wheat  or  graham  flour,  or  wheat  mill  feed  la 
excess  of  this  fair  price  schedule  will  be  regarded  as  a  Tiolatlon  of  the  above  rule,  and 
any  sale  at  a  price  at  or  below  the  fair  price  schedule  will  be  regarded  as  a  compliance 
with  the  above  rule. 

Mixed  flours. — The  above  rule  and  fair  price  schedule  applv  to  "mixed  flour "  and 
whole  wheat  and  graham  flour,  as  well  as  to  wheat  flour.  Sales  of  mixed  flo«r,  whole 
wheat  and  graham  flour  will  be  considered  to  return  an  excessive  profit  If  made  at  a 

8 rice  in  excess  of  the  fair  price  schedule  or  of  the  licensee's  current  selling  price  of  wheat 
our. 

Soft  wheat  feeds. — The  Food  Administration  will  regard  as  reasonable  the  sale  of  soft 
winter  wheat  mill  feeds  at  a  price  not  more  than  $2  in  excess  of  the  maximum  fair  price 
schedule  for  other  wheat  mill  feeds ;  provided  that  all  shipments  or  deliveries  of  such 
mill  feeds  are  made  in  packages  which  are  plainly  marked  *^8oft  winter  wheat." 

Interest  on  arrival  drafts, — Interest  on  arrival  drafts  on  sales  of  flour  and  feed  may  be 
included  in  invoices  as  a  separate  item,  and  is  chargeable  over  the  fair  price  schedules 
where  definite  arrangements  to  that  effect  are  made  between  buyer  and  seller. 

Belf-rising  wheat  flour.— ^The  Food  Administration  will  regard  as  reasonable  the  Mle 
of  self-rising  wheat  flour  at  a  price  not  more  than  60  cents  per  barrel  over  the  Ucensee't 
maximum  fair  price  schedule  for  100  per  cent  straight  grade  wheat  flour. 

Blenders. — The  Food  Administration  will  regard  as  reasonable  a  margin  of  26  coits  per 
barrel  over  average  cost  for  blending  wheat  flours  or  for  blending  wheat  flours  with  sob- 
stitutes,  the  cost  to  be  considered  as  the  average  Invoice  price  dellTered  at  the  MeDdlaK 
plant  To  the  above  carload  basis  it  will  be  considered  reasonable  that  blenden  add  the 
selling  margins  covering  various  classes  of  sales,  as  per  rule  M.  S.  14. 

Wheat  screenings. — Any  sales  of  wheat  screenings  in  excess  of  the  fair  price  schedale 
for  bran  will  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  rule  M.  S.  11  and  cause  for  reToking  the 
offender's  Ucense.     (Aug.  24,  1918 ;  canceled  Dec.  8,  1918.) 
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Bnle  X.  S.  12.  PaekaiT®  charge. — ^In  arrivliig  at  the  per  barrel  package  cost 
for  the  purpose  of  rule  11  the  licensee  shall  use  the  current  cost  of  i:wo  98-pound 
cotton  sacks  of  standard  size  and  grade  as  quoted  for  lots  of  1,000  bags,  plus 
any  freight  or  transportation  charges.  The  charge  for  any  other  size  or  style 
of  packages  as  furnished  by  mill  or  buyer  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
such  dS-pound  cotton  sacks,  plus  or  minus  the  differential  which  wlU  be  Indi- 
cated from  time  to  time  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration.  (Differen- 
tials for  various  sizes  and  kinds  of  wheat  flour  packages  Indicated  Dec.  25, 1917 ; 
differentials  changed  Mar.  28,  1918 ;  changed  to  present  form  July  "22,  1918 ; 
repealed  Dec.  19, 1918.) 

Bale  K.  S.  18. — Flour  price  schedule  and  differentials  should  be  displayed  in 
mllL  The  wheat  miller  shall  cause  to  be  displayed  in  his  principal  place  of 
business  and  mills,  warehouses,  and  agencies  maintained,  controlled,  or  oper- 
ated by  him  such  flour  price  schedule  and  package  differentials  as  may  be  fur- 
nished to  him  from  time  to  time  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  and 
a  schedule  showing  cost  of  sacks  and  other'charges.  He  shall  furnish  c<H>io8  of 
any  such  documents  to  buyers  upon  request  (Issued  July  22,  1918;  repealed 
Dec.  19.  1918.) 

PACKAGB  DIFFBRBNTIALS. 
[BasiB,  98  pounds  cotton.] 


Weight. 


196,  wood. 
K,wood.. 
K.oottoa. 
l«,}iitd... 
I6,iut6.... 
W,eottao. 
#,  cotton. 
ttjOotton. 
S^fOOttoo 
Si.eottoQ. 

l^tOOttOO 

12,  cotton. 
10,  cotton. 
I,  cotton.. 
7,  cotton., 
f,  cotton., 
i,  cotton.. 
9,  cotton. 
l,«otton.. 
S,  cotton., 
•.paper.. 
ftPapcr.. 

J*4.I«P«r- 
».peper.. 

S»l»i^- 
JJpeper.. 

U,  paper.. 

J,  paper... 

7,  paper... 

I,  paper... 

{.papw... 

tt,paper.. 

I.  paper... 

Xpapcr... 


10.00  over  basis 

$1.35  over  basis , 

Basis  (2  to  barrel) 

Same  as  basis 

10.05  over  basis  (2  to  barrel) . . 
10.20  under  basis  (2  to  barrel) 
S0.20  over  basis  (4  to  barrel) . . 

Same  as  basis 

10.45  over  basis  (8  to  barrel) . . 
$0.25  over  basis  (8  to  barrel) . . 
$0.80  over  basis  (16  to  barrel) . 
$0.60  over  basis  (16  to  barrel) . 
$1.20  over  basis  (20  to  barrel) . 
$0.90  over  basis  (24  to  barrel) , 
$1.10  over  basis  (28  to  barrel) . 
$1.05  over  basis  (32  to  barrel) , 
$1.70  over  basis  (40  to  barrel) 
$1.55  over  basis  (56  to  barrel) . 
$1 .70  over  basis  (64  to  barrel) . 
$2.65  over  basis  (96  to  barrel) , 
$0.05  under  basis  (4  to  barrel) 
$0.25  under  basis  (4  to  barrel) 
$0.05  over  basis  (8  to  barrel) .. 
$0.05  under  basis  (8  to  barrel) 
$0.25  over  basis  (16  to  barrel) . 
$0.05  over  basis  (16  to  barrel) . 
$0.50  over  basis  (20  to  barrel) . 
$0.15  over  basis  (24  to  barrel) . 
$0.40  over  basis  (28  to  barrel) . 
$0.55  over  basis  (32  to  barrel) . 
$0.70  over  basis  (40  to  barrel) . 
$0.85  over  basis  (56  to  barrel) 
$0.95  over  basis  (64  to  barrel) . 
$1.60  over  basis  (96  to  barrel) , 


Chaigeover 

bulk  price 

for  packing 

in  buyer's 

packages. 


$0.06 
.16 
.05 
.05 
.06 
.05 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.20 
.25 
.25 
.85 
.85 
.35 
.50 
.10 
.10 
.12 
.12 
.18 
.18 
.20 
.25 
.30 
.30 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.75 


Outside  jute  or  cotton  envelopes,  $0.60  per  barrel  additional,  10  cents. 

Outside  paper  envelopes,  $0.40  per  barrel  additional,  10  cents. 

All  sales  to  be  made  basis  98-pound  cotton. 

Where  flour  Is  sold  on  basis  98- pound  cotton  sacks  and  delivery  is  made  In  buyer's 
ascks,  the  invoice  orice  shall  be  arrived  at  by  deducting  from  the  selling  price  the  cur- 
rent cost  of  two  98-ponnd  cotton  sacks.  To  bulk  price  thus  obtained  shall  be  ^dded 
charces  over  bulk  price  for  packing  flour  in  buver's  sacks  as  named  above. 

Seller  or  buyer  may  not  nave  option  of  shipping  flour  in  cotton  or  Jute  sacks  where 
either  have  been  specffled  at  time  of  sale,  except  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  buyer  and  seller 
tt  time  of  shipment.    (Note  to  rule  12,  effective  Sept  18.  1918.) 

Sale  X.  8.  14  (at  amended  Sept.  90,  1918).  Ilazliiiiuii  permistiMe  mar$^i 
•fer  oar-lot  bulk  on  Tarious  claases  of  lalet. — ^AU  sales  of  wheat  flour  and  wheat 
mill  feed  shall  be  classlfled  as  follows,  and  the  wheat  miller  shall  not  charge 
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more  than  the  maxlmam  mnrglns  indicated  for  ea<ii  dasB'OTer  Ms  car-kit  price, 
bulk,  mill,  cash,  or  draft  terms : 

Oiaas  A.  Sales  to  any  buyer  in  carload  lots,  bulk,  mill,  cash,  or  draft  attached 
to  bill  of  lading.    Basis. 

Glas!^  B.  Sales  to  any  buyer  in  mixed  carloads  of  wheat  flour,  wheat-floor  sub- 
stitutes, and  feeds :  Flour,  not  more  than  25  cents  per  barrel  over  basis.  Feed, 
not  more  than  50  cents  per  ton  over  basis.  # 

Glass  G.  Sales  of  "  consigned  "  flour  to  wholesale  dealers  from  cars  or  docks, 
in  carload  lots  (not  delivered),  25  cents  per  barrel  over  basis. 

Glass  D.  Sales  of  **  consigned  *'  flour  to  wholesale  dealers,  from  cars  or  docks; 
in  less  than  carload  lots  ( not  delivered) ,  35  cents  per  barrel  over  basis. 

Glass  E.  Sales  of  flour  to  any  buyer,  other  than  individual  consumer,  less  than 
carload  lots  (not  delivered)  and  excepting  sales  as  per  Schedules  "  G  **  and  "  D," 
not  more  than  50  cents  per  barrel  over  basis. 

Glass  F.  Sales  of  flour  in  less  than  carload  lots  to  individual  consumers  {wi 
including  bakers  or  public-eating  places) :  Not  more  than  $1.20  per  barrel  over 
basis. 

Glass  G.  Sales  of  feed  to  wholesale  dealers  in  less  than  carload  lots  and  not 
less  than  1  ton :  Not  more  than  $1  per  ton  over  basis. 

Glass  H.  Sales  of  feed  to  retail  dealers  in  less  than  carload  lota  and  not  less 
than  1  ton :  Not  more  than  $2  per  ton  over  basi& 

Glass  I.  Sales  of  feed  in  less  than  ton  lots  to  feed  dealers :  Not  more  than  $3 
per  ton  over  basis. 

Bales  of  feed  to  consumers. — Sales  of  feed  to  consumers  must  be  made  at  not 
more  than  a  reasonable  margin  over  basis.  The  Federal  food  administrator  of 
the  State  where  the  mill  is  located  will  indicate  what  margins  will  be  considered 
reasonable. 

Noras. — Credit  and  delivery  on  /lour. — Not  more  than  25  cents  per  barrel  for  ddlrerj 
and  credit  mav  be  charged  in  addition  to  the  above  margins  where  lloar  is  delivered  to  the 
buyer's  door.  Including  all  charges  for  credit.  If  credit  is  extended.  Where  credit  is  ex- 
tended without  delivery,  only  the  actual  interest  may  be  added. 

Brokerage, — Brokerage  may  not  be  added  to  .the  fair  price  schedule  either  on  flour  or 
feed. 

Credit  and  delivery  charges  on  feed. — Not  more  than  a  reasonable  cartmge  or  tracUss 
charge  may  be  made  whore  mill  reed  is  delivered  to  the  buyer's  door,  where  credit  ii 
extended  only  the  actual  interest  may  be  added. 

Cartage. — No  charse  for  cartage  or  trucking  on  floor  or  feed  to  a  station  or  dock  at  tiie 
town  where  the  mUl  Is  located  may  be  made. 

Only  one  margin  over  basis  permitted. — Not  more  than  one  of  the  margins  over  basis,  at 
indicated  above,  shall  be  added  by  the  wheat  miUer  on  the  sale  of  any  lot  of  floor  or  t«^- 

Bale  K.  8.  15.  Permissible  price  differential  for  farina,  purified  middUags, 
semolina,  or  special  granular  macaroni  flour. — Wheat-flour  millers  manufactur- 
ing farina,  purified  middlings,  semolina,  or  special  granular  macaroni  flour, 
under  the  special  permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  flour 
milling  section,  Washington,  D.  G.,  may  charge  a  price  for  such  products  not  to 
exceed  40  cents  per  barrel  above  the  licensee's  fair  price  of  100  per  cent  straight- 
grade  flour  on  date  of  sale.    (Issued  July  22, 1918;  repealed  Dec.  19, 1918.) 

Bale  X.  8.  16.  Price  differential  on  table  bran. — Bran  intended  for  humsD 
consumption,  so-called  table  bran,  may  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  advance  over 
the  licensee's  fair  price  for  bran.    ( Issued  July  22, 1918 ;  repealed  Dec.  19, 1918.  i 

Bale  X.  8.  17.  Differentials  and  returai  on  wheat  mill  feed. — In  selling  wheat 
mill  feed  to  the  consumer  at  the  mill  door,  if  the  purchaser  desires  to  buy  wheat 
mill  feed  in  bulk  and  the  sacks  are  emptied  and  left  at  the  mill  in  undamaged 
condition,  the  miller  shall  not  add  to  the  purchase  price  any  charge  for  sacks.  In 
selling  various  grades  of  wheat  mill  feeds  in  carload  lots,  on  terms  of  cash  or 
draft  attached  to  bill  of  lading,  the  miller  shall  sell  same  at  a  price  not  in  excess 
of  his  car-lot  price  for  mixed  feed,  bulk  mill,  plus  or  minus  the  following 
differentials : 

Shorts,  standard  middlings,  gray  shorts,  gray  middlings,  flour  middlings,  or 
red  dog,  with  or  without  screenings,  75  cents  per  ton  over  basis.  Bran,  with  or 
without  screenings,  $1.25  per  ton  under  basis. 

NoTB. — The  whoat  miller  may  make  such  separations  ^t  wheat  mill  feeds  as  his  trsde 
may  demand,  but  if  the  total  returns  received  by  him  from  the  sale  of  whcst  mill  tttA 
manufactured  from  any  given  wheat  exceeds  the  amount  which  the  Pood  Adminlstratioo 
considers  to  return  a  reasonable  profit  on  an  equal  Quantity  of  wheat  mixed  f^ed,  1.  e., 
the  entire  mill  run  of  wheat  mill  feed,  it  will  be  considei'ed  that  the  miller  has  violatfd 
rule  M.  8.  11. 

Bale  K.  8.  19.  Differential  for  reconditioning  and  blending. — ^The  licensee  ^rtio 
blends  or  reconditions  flour  not  of  his  own  manufacture  siiall  not  sell  such  flour 
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In  carlond  lots  at  more  than  25  cents  per  barrel  over  the  purchase  price;  pro- 
vided that  in  making  sales  of  the  character  of  those  described  in  rule  14  under 
classes  B,  G,  D,  E,  and  P,  he  may  add  not  to  exceed  the  additional  margins  pre- 
scribed therein  for  such  sales.     (Issued  July  22, 1918 ;  repealed  Dec.  19, 1918.) 

NoTB. — This  rale  does  nc^  apply  to  wheat  millen  mixing  their  own  wheat  flonr  with 
parchaaed  wheat  or  substitute  flours.  Such  mixed  flour  must  be  sold  at  not  more  than 
the  licensee's  price  for  wheat  flonr,  in  accordance  with  rule  M.  S.  11. 

Bule  K.  8.  20  (as  amended  Sept.  20,  1918).  Custom  and  ezohange  grinding.— 
The  wheat  miller  who  receives  wheat  from  farmers*  wagons  and  grinds  such 
wheat  on  a  toll  basis,  or  exchanges  such  wheat  for  flour  and  feed,  shall  charge 
not  to  exceed  35  cents  per  bushel  for  each  W  pounds  of  cleaned  wheat  so  received, 
and  on  such  basis  he  shall  return  to  the  farmer  flour  and  feed  in  accordance  with 
the  following  schedule : 


Test  weight  of 

ofwhealper 

bushel. 

Number  poonds 
flour  returnable. 

Number  pounds 

hard- wheat  feed 

returnable. 

Number  pounds 

soft-wheat  feed 

returnable. 

Pounds. 

>58 

44 

15 

14 

57 
£6 

43^ 
42) 

111 

i3 

65 

42 

17 

10 

54 

4U 

17 

10 

53 

40 

IS 

17 

53 

39 

19 

18 

51 

39 

20 

19 

>  Or  heavier. 


(Rules  issued  Mar.  20,  1918,  limited  farmer  to  80  days*  supply,  and  if  sold 
without  substitutes  a  certificate  was  required  restricting  him  to  30  days*  supply 
to  be  used  only  for  human  consumption  by  his  own  household.  Changed  as 
noted  here  July  22,  except  that  millers  were  not  required  to  do  custom  and 
exchange  grinding.  Sept.  20, 1918,  millers  were  required  to  continue  such  grind- 
ing, as  noted  here.    Repealed  Dec.  3,  1918.) 

CONTRACTING  AND  SHIPPING. 

Enle  X.  S.  21  (at  amended  Sept.  20,  1918).  Vnifomi  oontraot  prescribed. — The 
wheat  miller  shall  not  sell  any  wheat  or  mixed  flour  in  quantities  of  more  than 
50  barrels,  or  wheat  mill  feed  in  quantities  of  more  than  5  tons,  except  by 
signed  contract  in  the  form  prescribed  below.  He  shall  not  contract  to  sell 
wheat  flour,  mixed  flour,  or  wheat  mill  feed  In  any  quantities  without  stipu- 
lating that  the  terms  of  the  uniform  Food  Administration  contract  shall  pre- 
vail. He  shall  fill  out  in  every  such  contract  covering  flour  the  flour  charge 
items  appearing  under  "  Method  of  calculating  maximum  delivered  fair  price," 
and  in  every  such  contract  covering  feed  the  feed  charge  items  appearing 
thereunder,  and  shall  print  under  the  item  **  Reasonable  price  schedule  "  the 
figures  furnished  to  the  miller  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration  for 
that  purpose. 

Nora. — ^This  rule  requires  the  coDflnnation  by  written  contract  of  every  telegraphic 
or  other  order  for  flour  of  more  than  50  barrels  or  more  or  feed  of.  more  than  6  tons,  even 
though  by  reason  of  shortage  In  time  the  flour  is  shipped  before  the  actnal  signing  of 
the  contraeC  Until  such  contract  Is  signed  it  shall  be  understood  that  the  trans- 
action is  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration 
contract. 

Orders  taken  by  salesmen  may  be  taken  on  regrular  mill  contract  forms,  which  may 
sot  show  all  details  as  listed  in  rule  M.  8.  21,  but  in  such  case  the  memoranda  forms  must 
bear  notation  as  follows :  *'  This  order  Is  taken  jubject  to  conditions  of  the  uniform  con- 
tract prescribed  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  and  buyer  and  seller  hereby 
agree  to  execute  ^such  contract  in  writing  on  the  United  States  Food  Administration 
contract  forms  and  with  all  prescribed  details  shown." 

Millers  who  have  had  their  contract  and  invoice  forms  printed  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  issued  on  July  22,  1018,  may  use  such  contracts  and  invoices  until  ex- 
hausted, conforming  in  their  charges  to  the  minor  changes  now  made.  (Rule  of  Nov.  1, 
1917,  provided  contract  for  sales  of  26  barrels  or  more  of  wheat  or  rye.  July  22,  1918, 
same  provision  added  for  sales  of  5  tons  or  more  of  wheat  mill  feed.  Mixed  flour  added 
and  changed  to  50  barrels  as  noted  here,  Dec.  19,  1918.) 
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Contract  No. 


CONTRACT  FORM  PRESCRIBED  BT  RULE  21. 
Date 


of sell(s),  and 

of r "I.^IIJbiyis),  tS 

following  commodities,  on  the  terms  and  conditions  stated  below : 

T'>n«  of  {tte?*  } 

Destination , — 

Routing 

Terms  of  payment Draft,  through 

Bank  of , 

Prices  named  in  this  contract  are  baaed  on  (a)  effective  price  schedule,  (6)  "  class  of 
sale,"  (o)  freight  charge,  and  (d)  package  charge,  as  specified  below  : 


Number 
packages. 


Bise. 


Kind. 


Brand. 


Bulk  price  f.o.b. 
miU. 


I 


Delivered  price 
in  packages. 


METHOD  OF  CALCULATING  MAXIMUM  DELIVERED  FAIR  PRICE. 

[Flour  in  98-pound  cotton  sacks.] 


(a)  Mft-yi"i^^"»  fair  price  bulk  mill  as  per  schedule  No.  — . 

h)  Maximum  diil^rential,  if  any,  on  sale  of  class  — 

[ej  Freight  charge  (including  freight  tax) 

)  Cost  of  sacks  (98-pound  cotton  for  flour) 


Total, 


Flour  per 
barrel. 


Feed  per 
ton. 


(The  schedules,  note,  and  detailed  terms  and  conditions  below  may  be  placed  on  rCTerss 

of  contract  form  if  desired.) 

MAXIMUM  PERMISSIBLE  MARGINS  OVER  BASIS  ON  VARIOUS  CLASSES  OF  SALES. 


Class 

of 
sale. 

MUlsaleto- 

How  sold. 

Flour, 

per 
barrel. 

Feed, 

A     ... 

Anyone 

Carload  lots,  bulk  mill,  cash  or  draft  at- 

None  !       K»i« 

tached  to  fi/L. 

B 

Anyone '  Mixed  carloads  of  wheat  flour,  mixed  flour, 

wheat  flour  substitutes  and  feeds . 

10.25 

lasD 

C 

Wholesale  dealers 

From  cars  or  docks,  car  lots  (not  delivered) 
where  flour  has  been  forwarded  "on  con- 
signment." 

.25 

J> 

Wholesale  dealers 

From  cars  or  docks,  less  than  carload  (not 
delivered)  where  flour  has  been  forwarded 

.35 

E 

Anyone  other  than  con- 
sumer. 

Lesscarloads  (except  class  C  or  D  sales)  (not 
delivered). 

.50 

F 

Individual  consumers  (ex- 
cept bakers  and  public  eat- 
ing places). 

Less  carloads 

1.20 

0 

Wholesale  feed  dealers 

Less  carloads  and  2,(XX)  pounds  or  over 

LOO 

H 

BetaU  feed  dealers 

Less  carloads  and  2,000  pounds  or  over 

•h 

2.00 

I 

AUfeeddealen 

Less  than  1  ton 

S.00 
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Credit  and  deUverff  on  flour. — Not  more  than  25  ceats  per  barrel  may  be  charged  in 
addition  to  the  above  margins  where  flour  is  delivered  to  the  buyer's  door,  includmg  all 
charges  for  credit,  if  credit  is  extended.  Where  credit  is  extended  without  delivery  only 
the  actual  interest  may  be  added. 

Brokerage, — Brokerage  may  not  be  added  to  the  fair-price  schedule  either  on  flour  or 
teed. 

Credit  and  delivery  on  feed. — Not  more  than  a  reasonable  cartage  or  trucking  charge 
may  be  made  where  mill  feed  is  delivered  to  the  buyer's  door.  Where  credit  Is  extended 
only  the  actual  interest  may  be  added. 

Cartage. — No  charge  for  cartage  or  trucking  on  flour  or  feed  to  a  station  or  dock  at  the 
town  where  the  mill  Is  located  may  be  made. 

Salee  of  feed  to  consumere  must  be  made  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  margin  over 
basis.  The  Federal  food  administrator  of  the  State  where  the  mill  or  warehouse  is 
located  will  indicate  what  margin  ^111  be  considered  reasonable. 

Only  one  margin  over  carload  haeis  permitted. — Not  more  than  one  of  the  margins  oyer 
carload  basis,  as  indicated  above,  shall  be  added  by  the  wheat  miller  on  the  sale  of  any 
lot  of  flour  or  feed. 

TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed — 

(1)  Food  Administration  regulations. — That  the  buyer  and  seller  shall  conform  to  all 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

(2)  Net  weights. — ^That  the  wheat  flour  and  wheat  mill  feed  covered  by  this  contract 
is  sold  on  the  basis  of  net  weights  when  packed,  and  the  determining  factor  as  to  weight 
shall  be  a  moisture  content  not  in  excess  of  Government  allowance. 

(3)  Contract  not  euhjeet  to  change. — ^That  there  are  no  conditions,  representations, 
or  warrants,  oral  or  otherwise,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  assignment  or  cancellation 
of  this  contract  except  as  herein  stated,  and  that  no  agent  or  representative  has  authority 
to  modify  the  printed  terms  of  this  contract. 

(4)  Shiinnents  within  60  days. — That  the  above  order  shall  be  shipped  or  delivered  as 

Secified  within  00  days  from  the  time  thift  the  order  is  confirmed  by  the  seller  unless  a 
orter  time  is  expressly  provided. 

(5)  Routing. — That  the  seller  shall  have  the  right  to  route  all  shipments  unless  other- 
vlso  stated  in  this  contract. 

(6)  Nonewtensian  of  time. — ^That  there  shall  be  no  extension  of  the  time  of  shipments 
or  delivery  under  this  contract  except  as  herein  specified. 

(7)  Buffer's  nonfulfillment  of  contract. — That  if  the  buyer  shall  fail  to  file  with  the 
seller  within  30  days  of  the  date  of  confirmation  of  this  contract  shipping  instructions 
permitting  the  seller  to  ship  at  his  option  within  the  remaining  period  of  the  contract, 
then  the  seller  may  cancel  this  contract  and  the  buyer  shall  pay  to  the  seller  an  entry 
charge  of  25  cents  per  barrel  on  flour  and  50  cents  per  ton  on  feed,  plus  or  minus  the 
market  difference,  provided  that  if  such  shipping  instructions  are  received  before  the 
expiration  of  00  days  from  the  date  of  confirmation  of  this  contract,  and  prior  to  anj 
cancellation  being  sent,  the  seller's  right  to  cancel  shall  cease,  if  the  buyer  shau 
refuse  to  accept  any  shipment  or  delivery  as  specified  hereunder  or  fail  to  perform  any 
•f  the  other  terms  of  this  agreement,  then  the  seller  may  cancel  this  contract,  and  the 
buyer  shall  pay  to  the  seller  the  entry  charge  above  provided,  plus  or  minus  the  market 
diiference.  in  addition  thereto  the  seller  may  pursue  such  further  remedies  as  the  law 
mav  provide. 

(8)  Seller's  nonful/lUment  of  contract, — ^That  if  the  seller  shall  fail  except  for  the 
reasons  specified  in  paragraph  0  of  this  contract  to  .make  any  shipment  or  delivery  as 
fipecified,  then  the  buyer  may,  at  his  option,  cancel  this  contract  at  any  time  before  actual 
saipment,  and  the  seller  shall  pay  to  the  buyer  the  sum  of  25  cents  per  barrel  on  flour 
and  50  cents  per  ton  on  feed,  plus  or  minus  the  market  difference.  The  buyer  may  pursue 
such  further  remedies  as  the  law  may  provide. 

(9)  Emseptions  to  seller's  responsibilities. — That  if  this  contract  can  not  be  performed 
by  the  seller  within  the  time  specified,  because  of  Government  contracts  not  in  contem- 
plation at  the  time  of  the  contract,  or  because  of  fires,  strikes,  labor  difficulties,  acts  of 
carriers,  or  other  causes  bevond  the  control  of  the  seller,  and  if  the  seller  notifies  the 
bu3'er  of  euch  inability,  stating  the  specific  cause,  as  soon  as  he  knows  that  such  inability 
will  prevent  performance,  and  in  any  event  on  or  before  the  date  of  shipment  or  delivery, 
the  seller-  sball  not  be  responsible  for  failure  to  perform.  In  such  event  the  buyer  shall 
bave  the  option  of  canceling  the  contract  at  the  market  difference,  provided  he  exercises 
such  option  within  24  hours  from  the  time  when  he  receives  notice  of  the  seller's  tn- 
ability  to  perform.  If  such  option  is  not  exercised,  the  contract*  time  of  shipment  or 
delivery  shall  be-  extended  until  a  reasonable  time  after  the  termination  of  seller's  in- 
ability is  removed,  but  not  to  exceed  30  days  beyond  the  original  date  of  shipment  or 
delivery.  At  the  end  of  such  additional  30  days'  period  the  buyer  shall  again  have  the 
right  to  cancel  as  above  provided,  or  the  contract  snail  be  similarly  extended. 

(10)  Buyer's  responsihility  for  final  payment. — That  where  buyer  specifies  the  bank 
through  .which  draft  is  to  be  presented  and  to  whom  payment  is  to  be  made  by  the 
buyer,  the  buyer  shall  be  responsible  for  final  payment  to  the  seller. 

(11)  Package  differentials. — That  both  buyer  and  seller  agree  to  the  shipment  or  de> 
livery  of  commodities  named  in  this  contract  on  the  basis  of  the  package  differentials  in 
effect  at  date  of  sale  as  promulgated  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 


Seller. 
By 

Buyer. 
By 
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Rule  IL  8.  98.  TTnifom  lATOioe  preteribed. — ^The  wheat  miller  shall  inT<dce 
all  wheat  flour  and  wheat  mill  feed,  except  sales  to  individiial  consumers,  and 
except  sales  of  15  barrels  or  less  of  flour  and  3  tons  or  less  of  mill  feed,  od  an 
invoice  form  on  the  front  or  back  of  which  shall  be  printed  all  information 
shown  in  this  rule  and  in  the  form  prescribed,  the  schedule  of  "reasonable 
prices  "  to  be  in  accordance  with  schedule  which  will  be  furnished  any  miller. 
He  shall  fill  out  in  every  such  invoice  covering  flour,  the  flour  cliarge  items  ap- 
pearing under  "  Method-of  calculating  invoice  price,"  and  in  every  invoice  cover- 
ing feed  the  feed  charge  items  under  such  heading.^ 

The  following  items  shall  appear  on  front  or  back  of  every  invoice : 

REASONABLE   PRICE    SCHEDULE    (BULK' MILL). 


Schcdulo 
No. 


I 


Flour. 


Bran. 


(Here  ioaert  figures  fumiahed  you  by  Food  Administration.) 


Wheat  mixed  feeda. 


I 


MiddUngB,  shortH, 
red-dog. 


Soft  wheat  feeds. — The  Food  Administration  will  regard  as  reasonable  tbe  sale  of  wbeat 
mill  fefMln  containing  not  less  than  00  per  cent  soft  winter  wheat  at  a  price  not  more  thai 
$2  in  exce»8  of  the  maximum  fair-price  schedule  for  other  wheat  mill  feeds ;  provided  tbat 
all  shipments  or  deliverieK  of  such  mill  feeds  are  made  in  packages  which  are  plainly 
marked  "  Manufactured  from  soft  winter  wheat." 

Note. — The  schedule  of  prices  indicated  above  is  based  upon  a  determined  wheat  ralne 
as  indicated  by  the  Government  reasonable  price  guarantee  and  a  maximum  permissibk 
minor's  charge.  Any  price  in  excess  of  that  based  on  the  schedules  printed  In  this  e<A- 
tract  should  be  reported  to  tbe  Federal  food  administrator  for  your  State.  (Issued  July 
22,  1918;  repealed  Dec.  19.  1918.) 

MAXIMUM  PERMISSIBLE  MARGINS  OYER  BASIS  ON  VARIOUS  CLASSES  OF  SALESL 


Class  of 
sale. 

Mill  sale  to- 

How  sold. 

^^        Feed 
bwrel.   '  ^^ 

A 

An',  .-^e 

Carload  lots,  bulk  mill,  cash  or  draft  attached 
toB/L. 

None. 

None. 

B 

Anyooe 

Mixed  carloads  of  wheat  flour,  mixed  flour, 
wheat-flour  substitutes,  and  feeds. 

10.23        laa 

C 

Wholesale  dealers 

From  cars  or  docks,  car  lots  (not  delivered), 
where  flour  has  been  forwarded  "on  con- 
signment." 

.25 : 

1 
i 

D 

Wholesale  dealon 

From  cars  or  docks,  less  than  carload  (not 
delivered),  where  flour  has  been  forwarded 
*'on  consignment." 

.35 

E 

Anyone  other  than  consumer 

Less  carloads  (except  class  C  or  D  sales)  (not 
delivered). 

.50    

i 

F 

Individual  consumers  (ex- 
cept bakers  and  public 
eating  places). 

Less  carloads 

1.20 

0 

Wholesale  feed  dealers 

Less  carkMds  and  3,000  pounds  or  over 

I.OB 

H 

Retail  feed  dealers   

Less  cark)ads  and  2,000  pounds  or  over 

^00 

I 

All  feed  den-lers 

Less  than  1  ton 

3.(0 

Sales  of  feed  to  consumers  must  be  made  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  margin  over 
basis.  The  Federal  food  administrator  of  the  State  where  the  mill  or  warehouse  is  located 
will  indicate  what  margin  will  be  considered  reasonable. 

Only  one  margin  over  carload  l>asis  permitted. — Not  more  than  one  of  the  margins  OTcr 
carload  1>a8ls,  as  Indicated  above,  shall  be  added  by  the  wheat  miller  on  the  sale  of  any 
lot  of  flour  or  feed. 
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Credit  and  delivery  on  Hour, — Not  more  than  25  cents  per  barrel  may  be  charged  In 
addition  to  the  abOTe  margins  where  flour  is  delivered  to  the  buyer's  door,  including  all 
diarges  for  credit  If  credit  is  extended.  Where  credit  is  extended  without  delivery  only 
the  actual  Interest  may  be  added. 

Brokerage. — Brokerage  may  not  be  added  to  the  fair  price  schedule  either  ou  flour  At 
f«ed. 

Credit  and  deUvery  ehargeg  on  feed. — Not  more  than  a  reasonable  cartage  or  trucking 
charge  may  be  made  where  mill  feed  is  delivered  to  the  buyer's  door.  Where  credit  is 
extonded  only  the  actual  interest  may  be  added. 

Cartage. — No  charge  for  cartage  or  trucking  on  flour  or  feed  to  a  station  or  dock  at  the 
town  where  the  mill  is  located  may  be  made. 

METHOD  OF  CALCULATINQ  MAXIMUM  FAIR  INVOICE  PRICE. 

[Flour,  basis  98-pound  cotton  sacks.] 

Feed, 
per  ton. 


(a)  Maximum  fair  price  bulk  mill  as  per  Schedule  No.  — 

(b)  Maximum  dliZerential,  if  any,  on  saleof  class— 


(b)  Maximum  dliZerential,  if  any,  on  sale  of  cl 

(c)  Freight  charge  (including  fireight  tax) 

(a)  Cost  of  sacks  (9S-pound  cotton  for  flour). , 


Total. 


Millers  who  have  had  their  contract  and  invoice  forms  printed  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  Issued  on  July  22,  1918,  may  use  such  contracts  and  invoices  until  exhausted, 
conforming  In  their  charges  to  the  minor  changes  now  made. 

Bale  M.  S.  23.  Cliange  In  destinatloiL  or  point  of  shipment. — The  wheat  miller* 
iu  invoicing  where  change  in  destination  is  made  at  the  request  of  the  buyer  and 
such  change  results  in  a  freight  rate  other  than  that  specified  in  the  original 
contract,  shall  charge  to  the  buyer  any  additional  freight  charge  over,  and  credit 
to  the  buyer  any  lesser  freight  charge  under,  that  specified  in  the  contract  If 
the  wheat  miller  makes  a  change  in  point  of  shipment  from  that  originally 
named  In  the  contract,  such  change  of  point  of  ^ipment  shall  not  result  in 
change  of  delivered  cost  to  buyer.  In  such  case  the  bulk  mill  price  and  freight 
charge  shown  on  the  intoice  must  be  identical  with  similar  prices  and  charges 
shown  in  the  original  contract.     (Issued  July  22,  1918;  repealed  Dec.  19,  1918.) 

Rule  X.  S.  30  (as  amended  Kov.  12,  1913).  Contracts  mast  provide  for  delivery 
in  30  days. — The  wheat  miller  shall  not  make  any  contract  for  the  sale  or 
delivery  of  wheat  flour»  mixed  flour,  or  wheat  mill,  feed  for  shipment  or  delivery 
more  than  60  days  after  the  making  of  such  contract,  provided  that  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  contracts  with  the  Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal  Govern- 
ments or  with  the  Government  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany.  (Rule  of 
Sept.  1,  1917,  limited  contracts  for 'wheat  flour  to  30  daya  Changed  Sept.  1, 
1918,  to  30  days*  supply  of  wheat  flour  or  mixed  flour.  Changed  Sept.  20,  1918, 
to  include  wheat  mill  feed.  Changetl  to  60  days  as  noted  here  Nov.  12, 1918 ;  re* 
pealed  Dec.  19rl918.) 

III.  WHEAT,  CORN,  OATS,  RYE,  AND  BARLEY. 

A.  SPECIAL  LICENSE  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  OPERATORS  OF  ELE- 
VATORS WAREHOUSES,  OR  OTHER  PLACES  FOR  THE  STORAGE  OF 
WHEAT.  RYE,  CORN,  OATS,  AND  BARLEY,  AND  DEALERS  IN  WHEAT, 
RYE,  CORN,  OATS,  AND  BARLEY. 

Rules  1  to  3  relate  to  storage  only. 

Rules  4  to  8  relate  to  dealings  in  wheat  only. 

Rules  9  to  13  relate  to  dealings  in  corn,  oats,  barley,  and  rye. 

Rale  9.  Grain  to  be  sold  at  reasonable  advance  over  cost,  hedginir  considered. — 
The  licensee  shall  sell  corn,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable 
advance  over  the  average  cost  of  the  stock  of  such  commodity  on  hand  or  under 
the  control  of  the  licensee  not  at  that  time  contracted  to  be  sold.  In  arriving  at 
the  cost  tliereof  he  shall  take  into  consideration  the  gain  or  loss  from  any  hedg- 
ing transaction  on  any  recognized  grain  exchange.     (Issued  Jan.  28,  1918.) 
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B.  SPECIAL  LICENSE  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING"  LICENSEES  ES- 
GAGED  IN  THE  BUSINESS  OF  MANUFACTURING  CORN.  OATS.  RYE. 
OR  BARLEY  PRODUCTS. 

The  manufacture  and  distribution  of  tlie  following  corn,  oats,  rye,  and  barley 
products  are  licensed: 

Barley  flour.  Cerealine  flakes. 

Rye  flour.  Corn  oil. 

Oatmeal.  ^         Corn  sirup. 

Rolled  oats.  Glucose. 

Hominy.  Com  sugar. 

Corn  grit&  Products   and   by-products   of  shelled 

Corn  meal.  corn,  ear  corn,  oats,  rye,  and  barley 

Cornflour.  for    use    as    feed,    includtng   grain 

Starch  from  corn.  screenings. 
Oat  flour. 

NoTB. — Any  corn,  oats,  or  barley  miUera  who  resell  com,  oats,  or  barley  without  xnilUos 
th«^m  must  have  a  license  to  deal  in  these  commodities  and  are  subject  to  rules  goTernin? 
dealers  therein.  Any  corn,  oats,  or  barley  miller  buying  any  products  of  com,  oatB,  or 
barley  and  reselling  them  must  have  a  license  to  deal  therein,  and  are  subject  to  the  rales 
governing  Jobbers  in  such  commodities. 

Bale  4.  Unreasonable  profits  prohibited. — The  licensee  shall  sell  edible  prod- 
ucts of  corn,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  margin  over  the 
average  cost  to  him  of  the  corn,  oats,  rye,  or  barley  from  which  such  edible 
products  are  manufactured.  In  estimating  such  average  cost  he  shall  include 
all  grain  in  his  possession  or  under  his  control  by  contract  or  other  arrangement 
but  he  shall  not  include  any  grain  which  he  has  contracted  to  sell  or  the 
products  of  which  he  has  contracted  to  sell.  Provided,  that  in  determining  the 
cost  of  such  grain  he  shall — 

(1)  Add  to  the  average  purchase  price  the  loss,  and  deduct  from  the  average 
purchase  price  the  gain,  resulting  from  any  hedging  transactions  on  an  estab- 
lished grftln  exchange  in  which  the  transaction  is  finally  closed.  The  loss  or  gain 
on  such  transaction  shall  be  calculated  on  the  average  price  of  all  outstanding 
hedging  sales  or  purchases. 

(2)  He  shall  deduct  from  the  average  purchase  price  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  feed  or  offal  created  in  the  milling  operation,  or,  if  not  sold,  he  shall 
deduct  its  current  market  value. 

Any  average  once  calculated  .shall  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  such  averaged  grain 
in  all  subsequent  calculations. 

He  shaU  keep  records  in  such  manner  as  to  show  how  all  averages  and  selling 
prices  have  been  determined.  (Rule  issued  Sept.  1,  1917,  provided  rye  or  rye 
products  should  not  be  handled  on  unjust  or  unreasonable  profit.  Rule  of  Nov. 
1,  1917,  provided  rye  flour  should  be  sold  at  not  more  than  reasonable  advance 
over  cost.    Issued  July  20,  1918,  as  noted  here;  repealed  Feb.  1,  1919.) 

SemUinnual  profits. — The  Food  Administration  will  consider  a  net  earning  of  more 
than  6  per  cent  upon  the  gross  sales  of  any  edible  products  of  corn,  oats,  rye,  or  barley 
as  shown  at  the  end  of  any  semiannual  period,  to  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation 
of  the  rule  which  prohibits  the  taking  of  unreaeonable  profits  (general  rule  5).  This 
limitation  does  not  modify  or  abrogate  the  general  principle  contained  in  the  Food  Admin- 
istration i*cgulation9  that  a  licensee  should  not  earn  more  than  a  reasonable  net  profit  on 
bis  capital  Invested,  nor  does  it  change  In  any  way  the  maximum  m,arging  which  have 
been  prescribed  on  Individual  sales.     (Issued  Sept.  1,  1918.) 

(New,  Ndv.  7,  1918.)  Bemiannual  profits  of  wet  com  millers. — ^The  Food  Administra- 
tion will  consider  a  net  earning  of  more  than  6  per  cent  upon  the  gross  sales  of  all  prod- 
ucts or  by-products  of  corn,  whether  such  products  or  by-products  are  sold,  pare  or  mixed 
with  other  commoditleB,  by  any  licensee  engaged  In  the  milling  of  com  for  the  production 
of  starch  or  glucose  and  other  products  from  the  manufacture  of  starch,  to  be  prima  fade 
evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  rule  which  prohibits  the  taking  of  unreasonable  profits 
(general  rule  I — A — 6).  This  percentage  will  be  calculated  for  each  of  the  two  semi- 
annual periods  making  up  the  licensee's  fiscal  3'ear.  The  Federal  income  and  excem-proflti 
taxes  may  not  be  deducted  as  expenses  or  otherwise,  but  all  other  taxes  may  be  consid- 
ered as  expenses.  This  limitation  does  not  modify  or  abrogate  the  general  principle  con- 
tained in  the  Food  Administration  regulations  that  a  Uoenaee  shoald  not  earn  more  than  a 
reasonable  net  profit  on  its  capital  invested* 
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Rale  5  (as  amended  Nov.  1,  1918) .  Frofits  on  feeds. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell 
bominy  feed,  hominy  meal,  hominy  chop,  gluten  feed,  oil-cake  meal,  or  other 
feed  by-product  of  com,  hominy  feed,  rye  feed,  or  oat  feed,  produced  as  a  by- 
product of  the  manufacture  of  corn,  barley,  rye,  or  oat  products  at  a  price  per 
pound  in  excess  of  the  purchase  price  per  pound  of  the  grain  from  which  it  is 
manufactured.  (Rule  issued  July  20,  1918,  applied  to  hominy  feed,  hominy 
meal,  hominy  chop,  barley  feed,  rye  feed,  or  oat  feed.  Nov.  1, 1918,  commodities 
added  as  noted  here.    Repealed  Dec.  17, 1918. ) 

Rule  8.  Fackage  diiferentials  on  com  meal. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  com 
meal,  corn  grits,  hominy,  corn  flour,  barley  flour,  or  rye  flour,  except  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  differentials : 

Package  differentiaU. — The  following  package  differ  en  tiaU  apply  to  all  sales  of  buck- 
wheat flour : 

Bonis  of  100  pounds  cotton  or  jute  hags. 

Cents  per 
100  pounds. 

50  pounds  cotton over  basis 10 

25  pounds  cotton do 20 

10  pounds  cotton . do 50 

5  pounds  cotton do 73 

50  pounds  paper under  basis 10 

25  pounds  paper do 5 

10  poonda  paper over  basis 15 

6  pounds  paper do 30 

3  pounds  paper do 45 

Extra  charge  for  burlapping,  baling,  or  double  sacking,  85  cents  per  100  pounds. 

(Rule  issued  May  22,  1918,  fixed  differentials  for  corn  meal,  corn  grits, 
hominy.  July  20,  1918,  corn,  barley,  and  rye  flour  added  and  differentials 
dianged  as  noted  here.    Repealed  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

C,  SPECIAL  LICENSE  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  LICENSEES  EN- 
GAGED IN  THE  BUSINESS  OF  MANUFACTURING  BUCKWHEAT 
PRODUCTS. 

(Effective  Nov.  15,  1918.) 

Enle  1.  tTnreasonable  proiLts  prohibited. — ^The  licensee  shall  sell  buckwheat 
flour  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  margin  over  the  average  cost  to  him  of 
the  buckwheat  from  which  such  flour  is  manufactured.  In  estimating  such 
average  cost  he  shall  include  all  grain  in  his  possession  or  under  his  control 
by  contract  or  other  arrangement,  but  he  shall  not  include  any  grain  which  he 
has  contracted  to  sell  or  the  products  of  which  he  has  contracted  to  sell; 
provided.  That  in  determining  the  cost  of  such  grain  he  shall  deduct  from  the 
average  purchase  price  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  feed  or  offal  created  in 
the  milling  operation ;  or  If  not  sold,  he  shall  deduct  its  current  market  value. 
Any  average  once  calculated  shall  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  such  averaged 
grain  in  all  subsequei^t  calculations. 

He  shall  keep  records  In  such  manner  as  to  show  how  all  averages  and  selling 
prices  have  been  determined.    (Repealed  Jan.  10,  1919.) 

NoTBu — ^Tbe  Food  Administration  has  determined  that  the  sale  of  buckwheat  flour  at 
t  gross  margin  in  excess  of  |1.25  per  100  pounds  bulk  product  over  the  cost  of  the 
Imckwheat  is  unreasonable  and  ezcessive  under  the  foreeoing  rule.  These  margins  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  maximum  margins,  but  they  do  not  in  any  way  abrogate  or 
modify  the  general  rule  that  profits  must  not  be  excessive. 

The  Food  Administration  will  further  consider  a  net  earning  of  more  than  10  per  cent 
on  the  first  $25,000  of  gross  sales  of  buckwheat  products  and  8  per  cent  on  all  gross 
■ales  over  $26,000  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  Tiolation  of  the  rule  which  prohibits 
the  taking  of  unreasonable  profits  (general  rule  5).  This  limitation  does  not  modify  or 
abrogate  the  general  principle  that  a  licensee  should  not  earn  more  than  a  reasonable 
net  profit  on  capital  invested. 

JHfferentials  on  less  than  oar-lot  sales. — The  following  additional  margins  over  the 
$1.25  maximum  will  be  considered  reasonable  by  the  Food  Administration  on  less  than 
car-lot  sales,  but  thla  does  not  modify  in  any  way  the  10  per  cent  and  8  per  cent 
limitation  of  net  profits.  The  additional  margin  should  be  calculated  on  car-lot  price  in 
neks: 

(o)  LeM  than  car  lots  to  wholesalers  or  flour  mixers,  not  more  than  4  per  cent. 

(b)  Leaa  than  car  lots  to  bakers,  hotels,  or  retailers,  not  to  exceed  10  to  12|  per 
cent  in  packages  of  25  pounds  or  over ;  not  to  exceed  12  to  15  per  cent  in  packages  less 
than  25  pounds. 

(Only  one  of  the  three  foregoing  additional  margins  may  be  added  on  any  lot.) 
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V,  RICE, 
A.  SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  DEALERS  IN  ROUGH  RICE. 

Rule  1.  Kaziiiiiim  margin  over  eost  ilxed. — The  licensee  shall  not  sell  rough 
rice,  except  for  seed,  at  an  advance  over  the  actual  purchase  price  of  the  par- 
ticular rice  sold  In  excess  of  1  per  cent  of  such  purchase  price  plus  the  stonieie 
ciiarge,  insurance,  and  interest  on  the  investment  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per 
annum.     (Issued  Nov.  1.  1917;  repealed  Jan.  10,  1919.) 

Rule  8  (as  amended  Oct.  81,  1918).  Brokers  and  commission  merchants'  chargei 
limited. — The  licensee  in  acting  as  a  broker  in  rough  rice,  or  in  receiving  rough 
rice  on  consignment,  shall  not  charge  a  commission  of  more  than  1  per  cent  for 
selling  such  rice  to  any  person  except  for  seed  purposes. 

If  the  licensee  performs  additional  services  these  shall  be  included  as  separate 
items  on  the  account  sales,  and  a  separate  charge  shall  be  made  therefor,  in  no 
case  to  exceed  an  additional  1^  per  cent.  (Issued  July  29,  1918;  amended  Oct 
31,  1918;  repealed  Jan.  10,  1919.) 

Bale  8.  Resales  prohibited. — The  licensee  shall  not  sell  rough  rice,  except  for 
seed,  to  any  person  other  than  a  rice  miller.  (Issued  July  29.  1918;  repealed 
Jan.  6.  1919.) 

Bale  4.  Amount  of  rough  rice  under  control  limited  to  60  days'  supply.— The 
licensee  ahall  not  keep  on  hand  or  have  In  possession  or  under  control  by  cm- 
tract  or  other  arrangement  any  rough  rice,  except  for  seed  purposes,  in  a  quan- 
tity In  excess  of  his  reasonable  requirements  during  the  period  of  00  days. 
(Issued  Nov.  1,  1917,  as  to  "  any  food  commodities  " ;  repealed  Jan.  6.  1919.) 

Bale  6.  Contracts  must  provide  for  shipment  within  60  days. — The  Uceosee 
shall  not  make  any  contract  for  rough  rice  for  delivery  more  than  60  days  after 
the  making  of  the  contract,  except  for  seed.  (Issued  Nov.  1,  1917,  as  to  ''any 
lood  commodities  *' ;  repealed  Jan.  6,  1919. ) 

B.   SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  RICE  MILLERS  AND  MANU- 

PACTURERS  OF   RICE  FLOUR. 

Bvle  8.  Clean  rice  not  to  be  sold  at  more  than  reasonable  advance  over  cost- 
Any  licensee  engaged  In  the  business  of  milling  rice  shall  sell  cleaned  rice  at 
not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  cost  of  such  rice  without  r^ard 
to  the  market  or  replacement  value  at  the  time  of  sale.  (Issued  Nov.  1,  1917; 
repealed  June  16,  1919.) 

NoTB. — Brokers*  commUsions, — Brokers  will  be  considered  bj  the  Food  Admlnistratioa 
as  making  an  unreasonable  and  exorbitant  charge  for  negotiating  the  sale  of  rice  «r 
rice  prodncts  in  any  case  where  the  brokerage  exceeds — 

(a)  Seven  cents  per  100  pounds  on  carload  orders,  except  brewer's  rice,  sold  In  tbe 
following  cities:  New  York;  San  Francisco;  Charleston;  Savannah;  Jacksonville,  FUl: 
St.  Louis ;  Chicago ;  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Galveston  and  Houston,  Tex. 

(5)  Six  cents  per  100  pounds  on  any  quantity  of  rice,  except  brewer's  rice,  sold  in  New 
Orleans. 

(0)  Eight  cents  per  100  pounds  for  carload  orders,  except  brewer's  rice,  sold  at  sbj 
othei  point  except  those  designated  in  (a)  and  (h). 

(d)  Six  cents  per  100  pounds  on  brewer's  rice  sold  at  any  point  and  in  any  qoaDtitj. 

(e)  Twenty-five  cents  per  ton  on  rice  bran  or  rice  polish  at  any  point  and  in  any 
quantity. 

(/)   Six  cents  per  100  pounds  on  rice  flour  sold  at  any  point  and  in  any  quantity. 

Bale  7.  ICazlniani  margins  Koyernlng  manufaotarera  of  rioe  flour.— The 
licensee  shall  not  sell  rice  flour  at  an  advance  of  more  than  75  cents  per  100 
pounds  over  the  purchase  price  of  brewer's  rice  or  screenings  delivered  at  the 
mill     (Issued  July  29,  1918;  repealed  June  16,  1919.) 

VI.  SUGAR. 

A.  SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  ALL  MANUFACTURERS  XSV 
REFINERS  OF  CANE  SUGAR  AND  BEET  SUGAR. 

Bale  3.  Prices  shall  conform  to  price  list  furnished. — ^The  manufacturer  sbnH 
furnish  to  the  United  States  Food  Administrator,  Washington,  D.  C  and 
deliver  to  the  trade  a  price  list  showing  his  selling  price  and  all  soling  terms 
and  differentials  in  force  After  such  price  list  or  any  subsequent  price  list  is 
issued  the  manufacturer  shall  make  no  sales  of  suger  except  at  the  price,  dif- 
ferentials, and  terms  shown  in  the  price  list  then  in  force  until  he  has  mailed  to 
the  United  States  Food  Administrator  a  new  price  list  showing  anjr  change  made 
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in  mid  price,  differentials,  or  terms  and  has  received  tlie  written  approval  of 
the  United  States  Food  Administrator  to  any  change  in  differentials  and  to  any 
addition  to  the  list  of  new  types  of  sugar  or  styles  of  packages :  Provided,  That 
every  price  list  and  contract  to  sell  sugar  shall  include  a  stipulation  that  in 
case  a  change  in  the  United  States  Food  Administration  regulations  authorizes 
a  higher  price  than  that  named  in  the  contract  or  price  list  before  the  arrival 
of  the  sugar  at  destination,  the  refiner  shall  have  the  right  to  raise  his  price 
to  such  higher  price,  and  that  in  case  such  change  requires  sales  at  a  lower 
price  than  that  named  in  the  price  list  or  contract  before  the  arrival  of  the 
sugar  at  destination,  the  refiner  shall  be  required  to  reduce  his  price  to  such 
lower  price.     (Issued  Oct.  1, 1917 ;  added  to  July  1, 1918 ;  repealed  Jan.  26, 1919.) 

NOTB. — ^The  issQftnce'  of  price  lists  by  maDufactarers  of  beet  sugar  will  not  be  neceesarv 
on  til  August  1,  1918,  and  after  that  date  It  will  be  dispensed  with  in  cases  iu  which 
^he  manufacturer  shall  have  entered  into  a  proposed  voluntary  agreement  with  the 
United  States  Food  Administrator  prescribing  other  methods  of  supplying  such  infor- 
mation. 

Bule  4.  Xazlmum  brokerage  fixed. — The  manufacfurer  shall  not  pay  any' 
broker  commissions  in  excess  of  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  on  the  value  of  raw 
sugar  bought,  or  in  the  case  of  refined  or  semirefined  sugar  sold  in  excess  of  5 
cents  per  hundred  pounds,  excepting,  however  that  a  higher  commission  may 
be  paid  for  any  special  service  if  first  approved  by  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
minlstrator.  (Rules  issued  Oct  1,  1917 ;  limited  brokerage  on  beet  sugar  to  5 
cents  per  100  pounds  cane  sugar  as  noted  here.  Combined  June  15,  1918,  as 
noted  here;  repealed  Jan.  26,  1919.) 

Eule  5.  Double  brokerage  prohibited. — The  manufacturer  shall  not  allow  or 
pay  to  any  person  any  brokerage  or  commission  on  sugar  or  its  by-products  on 
which  he  knows  a  commission  or  brokerage  to  have  already  been  paid.  (Issued 
Oct.  i,  1917 ;  repealed  Jan.  26,  1919.) 

B.  SPEX:;iAL  REGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  REFINERS  OF  CANE  SUGAR. 

Bole  S.  Sugar  to  be  sold  at  reasonable  advance  over  cost. — ^The  manufacturer 
shall  sell  his  sugar  at  not  more  than  a  fair  and  reasonable  advance  over  cost. 
(Issued  Oct  1»  1917;  repealed  Jan.  26, 1919.) 

NOTB. —  rbe  United  States  Food  Administration  will  announce  from  time  to  time  what 
advance  ic  considers  fair. 

Bfile  3.  Price  of  simps  and  molasses. — The  licensee  shall  not  sell  the  follow- 
ing products,  when  manufactured  from  imported  raw  cane  sugar,  at  prices  to 
exceed  those  named  below,  which  are  based  on  the  cost  of  imported  raw  sugar 
to  the  refiner.    (Issued  June  15, 1918 ;  repealed  Jan.  26, 1919.) 


Per  gallon, 
in  boiTels. 


Per  gallon, 
in  bulk. 


RefliMr's  siraps,  highest  grade  (fancy  filtered). 

Refiner's  sirupa,  medimn  grade  (Altered) 

Refiner's  simps,  low  grade  (unflltered) 

Blackstrap  molasses. 


55 
40 
30 
23 


Cerut, 

SO 
35 
25 

18 


The  prices  named  are  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  primary  markets  or  port  of  entry,  for 
point  of  production  if  carrying  same  freight  rate  as  from  primary  markets, 
net  cash  in  10  days  without  discount,  and  shall  include  brokerage  and  any  profit 
taken  by  a  distributor  in  tank  cars  direct  from  the  refinery,  but  shall  not 
include  freight  or  tank-car  charges. 

NoTBw — Any  anestions  In  remrd  to  the  grading  of  fancy,  medium,  and  low-grade  sirups 
will  be  determined  by  the  united  States  Food  Administration  committee  on  sirup 
valuationa. 

Preference  to  domesiie  orders  for  sirup. — The  Food  Administration  urgently  requents 
that  in  accepting  and  filling  orders  for  refiners*  sirups  preference  be  given  domestic' 
cQstomers  over  exporters.  If  this  Is  not  done  voluntarily,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
regulatlcDS  limiting  the  export  of  such  shipments. 
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C.  SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  PRODUCERS  OP  BEET 

SUGAR. 

Rule  8.  Unreaftonable  profit  prohibited. — The  manuf&ctarer  shall  sell  beet 
sugar,  beet  molasses,  and  beet  pulp  at  not  more  than  a  fair  and  reasonable  ad- 
vance over  cost.    (Issued  June  15, 1918;  repealed  Jan.  26,  1919.) 

NOTi. — The  United  Ktates  Food  Administration  will  announce  from  time  to  time  what 
advance  it  considers  fair.  Until  furtber  notice  any  sales  of  beet  sugar  at  a  price  in  excesi 
of  the  selling  price,  at  the  same  time  and  place  of  standard  granulated  sugar  made  from 
cane  produced  in  the  United  States  (including  insular  territories),  will  l>e  considered  evi- 
dence of  a  violation  of  this  rule. 

Beet  molas^ea. — Until  further  notice  any  sales  of  beet  molasses  at  a  price  in  excess  of 
18  cents  a  gallon  in  bulk  or  23  cents  a  gallon  in  barrels,  f.  o.  b.  factory  net  cash  in  10 
days  without  discount  will  be  considered  evidence  of  a  violation  of  this  rule.  This  price 
shall  include  brokerage  and  any  profit  taken  by  a  distributor  in  tank  cars  direct  from  fac- 
tory, but  shall  not  include  freight  or  tank-car  charges. 

Beet  pulp. — The  Food  Administration  will  regard  any  sales  of  beet  pulp  at  prices 
greater  than  those  named  below  as  a  violation  of  the  above  rule  : 

Beet  pulp  wet  from  factdry  or  from  silo  within  first  80  days  after  manufacture,  80 
cents  per  ton.  ^ 

Beet 'pulp  out  of  silo  after  80  days  therein,  $1.25  per  ton. 

Dried  pulp  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  |40  per  ton. 

D.  SPECIAL  LICENSE  REGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  MANUFACTURERS 
OF  REFINED,  SEMIRBFINED,  AND  RAW  SUGAR  PRODUCED  FROM 
SUGAR  CANE  GROWN  ON  THE  MAINLAND  OF  THBT  UNITED  STATES 
AND  SOLD  FOR  DIRECT  CONSUMPTION. 

Bale  9.  Vnreaionable  proiitg  prohibited. — ^The  manafacturer  shall  sell  his 
sugar  at  not  more  than  a  fair  and  reasonable  advance  over  cost  (Issned  July 
31, 1918;  added  to  Oct  21,  1918;  r^[)ealed  Jan.  26,  1919.) 

NOTB. — ^The  United  States  Food  Administration  will  consider  as  a  -violation  of  the 
above  rule  any*  sale  of  direct  consumption  sugar  at  a  price  In  excess  of  $9  per  100 
pounds  f.  o.  b.  seaboard  points  or  points  of  production  carrying  the  same  nrelght  rate 
as  seaboard  points,  with  the  customary  discounts,  terms,  and  conditions,  less  the  following 
differentials : 

Plantation  granulated No  differential. 

White  clarified 10  cents  per  hnndredweigrht. 

Off  plantation   granulated 10  cents  per  hundredweight. 

Off  white 15  cents  per  hundredweight 

Choice  yellow  clarified 1 16  cents  per  hundredweight. 

Prime  yellow  clarified 20  cents  per  hundredweighL 

Kettle 20  cents  per  hundredweight. 

Off  yellow  clarified 80  cents  per  hundredweight 

Seconds  and  thirds  (first  group) 1 80  cents  per  hundredweight 

Seconds  and  thirds  (second  group) 90  cents  per  hundredweight 

Seconds  and  thirds  (third  group) |1  per  hundredweight 

Seconds  and  thirds  (fourth  group) f  1.10  per  hundredweight. 

Seconds  and  thirds  (fifth  group) |1.20  per  hundredweight 

The  differential  on  all  grades  of  semirefined  direct-consumption  sugars  not  listed 
above  shall  he  the  differential  indicated  for  sugars  of  equal  Krade ;  or  if  of  an  Inter- 
mediate grade,  at  the  differential  of  the  listed  grade  next  below;  and  the  differential 
on  sugars,  the  grade  and  price  of  which  can  not  be  thus  determined,  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  said  sugar  committee.  The  above  grades  shall  be  determined  with  reference  to  the 
standard  samples  theroof  as  fixed  by  the  New  Orleans  Sugar  and  Rice  Exchange,  with 
the  approval  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  and  now  on  file  with  said  ex- 
change. In  case  of  dispute  regarding  the  grade,  the  final  decision  shall  be  made  by  the 
Louisiana  sugar  committee.  The  Food  Administration  will  further  consider  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  above  rule  any  sale  of  raw  sugar  at  a  price  delivered  at  customary  Louisiana 
refining  points  In  excess  of  $7.28  per  100  pounds  for  96*  teat,  and  any  sale  of  washed 
sugar  (which  is  defined  as  any  first  sugar  above  the  grade  of  raw  sugar  and  below  the 
grade  of  off  yellow  clarified,  and  having  a  color  test  of  not  less  than  22  Dutch  standard) 
at  a  price  In  exress  of  $7.68  per  100  pounds,  with  an  addition  of  one-sixteenth  cent  per 
pound  for  every  degree  or  fraction  thereof  above  06®  and  a  reduction  of  one-tenth  <snt 
per  pound  for  every  degree  or  fraction  thereof  below  96*. 
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yn.  CANNERS  OF  PEAS,  TOMATOES,  CORN,  DRIED  BEANS,  SAL- 
MON, SARDINES,  AND  TUNA,  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  TOMATO 
CATSUP,  TOMATO  SOUP,  AND  OTHER  TOMATO  PRODUCTS;  CON- 
DENSED,  EVAPORATED,  OR  POWDERED  MILK. 

A.  SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  LICENSEES  ENGAGED  IN  THE 
BUSINESS  OF  CANNING  PEAS,  CORN,  TOMATOES,  DRIED  BEANS, 
SALMON,  SARDINES,  OR  TUNA,  OR  MANUFIcTURING  TOMATO 
SOUP,  TOMATO  CATSUP.  OR  OTHER  TOMATO  PRODUCTS. 

(The  following  special  rules  correspond  to  series  B,  and  in  so  far  as  they 
apply  to  the  canning  of  peas,  com,  tomatoes,  dried  beans,  salmon,  or  sardines 
became  effective  Nov.  1,  1917,  unless  otherwise  noted.  They  became  effective 
as  to  tomato  catsup  and  other  tomato  products  other  than  canned  tomatoes  on 
Feb.  28,  1918.    They  became  effective  as  to  canned  tuna  on  June  15,  1918.) 

Rule  2.  ManufaotiiTed  prodnets  must  be  sold  at  not  more  than  reasonable  ad- 
vance over  average  cost. — The  licensee  shall  sell  goods  manufactured  and  on 
hand  for  not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  average  cost  of  the  sea- 
son's pack,  without  regard  to  the  market  or  replacement  value  at  the  time  of 
such  sale.  (Issued  Nov.  1, 1917,  providing  for  sale  at  **  not  more  than  reasonable 
advance  over  cost  of  such  goods";  changed  Jan.  28,  1918,  to  present  form; 
repealed  Jan.  10,  1919.) 

The  canned-goods  division,  under  date  of  September  7,  1918,  issued  the  fol- 
lowing announcement : 

TO   CANXERS  AND  DISTBIBUTORS  OF  LICENSED  CANNED  VEGETABLES. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  attitude  of  the  Food  AdiiilnlBtrati<in  in  regard  to  the  rules 
and  regulatioos  go-verning  canners  and  dlstribators  of  licensed  canned  vegetables,  the 
loUowlng  announcement  la  made  In  regard  to  canned  corn,  canned  tomatoes,  and  canned 
peas: 

1.  Future  aalea. — Before  invoicing  goods  which  were  sold  for  future  delivery,  canners 
have  been  instructed  to  review  their  estimate  of  cost,  and  U  it  is  determined  at  the  time 
of  shipment  that  the  actual  cost  Is  lower  than  the  estimated  cost,  prices  must  be  revised 
by  the  canner  so  that  the  margin  of  profit  will  not  exceed  the  maximums  announced  as 
reasonable. 

2.  SevUioH  of  pricea. — ^Bevision  of  prices  must  occur  before  invoicing.  It  would  be 
Impracticable  to  rebate  throughout  the  channels  of  distribution  in  order  to  give  the  con- 
sumer .  the  benefit  of  lower  prices ;  therefore  the  canner*s  invoice  price  is  the  final  price, 
and  no  revision  after  invoicing  will  be  permitted,  with  this  exception : 

If  the  direct  customer  of  a  canner  will  agree  to  accept  delivery  and  withhold  the  goods 
from  distribution^  the  canner  will  be  permitted  to  bill  at  the  time  of  shipment  at  the 
future  contract  price,  pending  the  final  determination  of  his  cost  at  the  end  of  his  pack. 
In  this  case  the  purchaser  must  make  payment  on  the  basis  of  this  invoice  and  in  accord- 
ance with  its  terms  permitting  tt\e  canner  to  make  final  adjustment,  if  any,  in  the  form 
of  a  rebate.  The  purchaser  must  in  such  cases  await  the  canner's  final  price  before 
Invoicing  these  goods^ 

8.  Bpot  aalea. — Canners  who  have  made  delivery  in  good  faith  at  future  contract  prices 
and  later  find  their  costs  are  lower  than  anticipated  must  sell  the  balance  of  their 
pack  at  such  prices  as  to  insure  their  making  no  more  than  the  maximum  margins  on  the 
entire  season's  output.  In  these  cases  purchasers  who  have  already  received  shipments  at 
the  contract  price  must  be  given  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  such  surplus  at  the  lower 
price.  This  surplus  must  bo  offered  to  such  purchasers  pro  rata  up  to  a  quantity  equal 
to  their  future  purchases. 
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The  canned  foods  and  distribution  division  issued  the  following  announcement, 
under  date  of  October  22,  1918 : 

TO  CANNERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  LICENSED  CANNED  VEQETABLES. 
(Statement  supplementing  announcement  of  Sept.  9,  1918 — Revision  of  contract  prieet.) 

As  many  inquiries  have  been  received  with  reference  to  the  proper  conatmctlon  of  tke 
announcement  made  September  9,  1918,  as  to  the  revision  of  contract  prices  of  canned 
corn,  canned  tomatoes,  and  canned  peas,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  make  the  following 
general  statement : 

Where  the  packer's  profits  prove  to  be  greater  than  those  permitted  by  the  rules  of  the 
Food  Administration,  he  shall  remit  the  excess  to  the  purchaser,  who  shall  credit  the 
amount  received  by  him. upon  the  average  cost  of  goods  of  the  same  grade  and  size  of  tlie 
same  commodity  then  in  his  possession  or  invoiced  to  him. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  rules  permit,  but  do  not  require,  that  goods  of 
different  brands  be  averaged.  In  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  the  packer,  therefore,  the  pur- 
chaser should  apply  the  reduction  in  cost  first  to  goods  then  in  his  possession  imder 
packers's  label,  up  to  an  amount  In  cents  per  dozen  equal  to  the  rebate,  before  applying 
the  reduction  in  cost  to  goods  under  other  labels. 

If  the  purchaser's  stock  of  such  goods  is  so  small  as  to  make  this  impracticable  or  tbe 
price  ridiculous,  he  shall  apply  to  the  wholesale  section  of  the  Food  Administration  f<ff 
instructions. 

The  packer  shall  make  to  the  canned  foods  division  of  the  Food  Administration  a  state 
ment  giving  the  names  of  the  purchasers  to  whom  fuch  payments  are  made,  the  amount 
of  each  payment;,  and  stating  the  grade  and  slse  of  the  canned  goods  on  account  of  vhidi 
each  payment  is  made. 

The  purchaser  shall  also  make  a  written  statement  to  the  wholesale  section  of  the  Food 
Administration  showing  the  amounts  so  received,  from  whom  received,  and  how  the  sante 
were  credited. 

The  wholesaler  will  not  be  permitted  to  make  any  rebate  to  the  retailer  on  the  price 
of  any  goods  already  delivered  to  the  retailer. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  wholesaler  can  not  sell  at  a 
price  which  will  enable  him  to  realize  more  than  the  prescribed  margin  of  profit  over  the 
average  cost,  reduced  as  above  provided  for.  The  average  cost  is  to  be  determined  In  tbe 
manner  required  by  the  rules  and  regulations. 

{Rules  6  to  11  apply  to  the  canning  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fish  oniy,) 
Rule  6.  Quotationi  or  sales  before  February  1  prohibited. — ^The  licensee  shall 
not  quote  for  future  packing  or  delivery  or  sell  any  canned  peas,  canned  corn, 
canned  tomatoes,  tomato  soup,  tomato  catsup,  or  other  tomato  products,  canned 
salmon,  canned  sardines,  or  canned  tuna  before  February  1  of  the  year  in  which 
such  products  are  to  be  canned :  Provided,  That  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  sales 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  (Issued  Nov.  1. 1917 ;  repealed  Jan.  10. 
1919.) 

Note. — This  rule  corresponds  to  special  rule  1,  series  B,  governing  canners.  It  wts 
amended  to  its  present  form  January  28,  1918.  *'  Shall  not  quote  for  future  packing  or 
delivery  or  sell  "  Includes  acceptance  of  orders  subject  to  approval  of  price  when  naned. 
This  rule  prohibits  the  acceptance  of  conditional  orders  or  commitments  of  every  kind. 

Rule  9.  Licensee  must  not  buy  oonunodities  already  sold. — ^No  licensee  shall 
buy  or  contract  to  buy  any  of  the  vegetables  or  flsh  required  for  the  above- 
mentioned  products  if  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  seller  has  already  con- 
tracted to  sell  the  said  materials  to  other  persons.  In  buying  vegetables  or  fish 
for  such  products  he  shall  require  the  seller  to  state  in  writing,  in  the  contract  or 
otherwise,  that  he  has  not  contracted  to  sell  said  vegetables  or  fish  to  others. 
(Issued  Nov.  1,  1917;  repealed  Dec.  3,  1918.) 

None. — This  rule  corresponds  to  special  rule  5,  series  B,  governing  canners. 

The  canned  goods  division  issued  the  following  announcement  on  November  1, 
1918 : 

The  Food  Administration  has  been  able  to  arrange  for  a  suflScient  quantity 
of  tin  plate  to  permit  the  packing  of  beans.  Permission  is  herewith  granted  to 
canners  of  beans  to  pack  during  the  months  of  November,  December,  and 
January  a  total  quantity  not  in  excess  of  a  normal  pack  for  these  three  montha 
Canners  may  use  up  all  odd-sized  tins  now  on  hand,  but  additional  purchases 
of  tins  smaller  than  No.  2  size  will  not  be  permitted.  It  is  still  necessary  for 
all  shippers  selling  beans  to  canners  .to  secure  permits  before  making  sales. 
Canners  may  not,  however,  contract  for  more  than  a  three  months*  supply  of 
cans  or  beans. 
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The  canned  goods  diylsion  has  prepared   the  following,  which   shows  what  has  been 
done  In  establishing  prices  on  commodities  under  Its  aupervision  : 

CANNED    SALMON. 

Conferences  were  held  with  the  State  food  administrators  and  fishermen  on  the  coast 
and  maximum  prices  were  adopted  which  were  as  follows : 

RAW  riSH. 


Alaska  section. 


Bristol  Bay , 

Uerendeen  Bay 

C3Gntral  Alaska. 

Ynkntat: 

Over  15  pounds. . 

Under  15  pounds 
Southeast  Alaska 


1 

Kings 
(each). 

Redt 

(per  fish). 

Cohoes 
(each). 

Dogs 

(each). 

SO.  40 
.25 
.50 

.40 

.15 

1.00 

1 

10.07 
.124 
.12 

10.07 
.12 

10.04 
.08 
.05 

.13 
.32 

.12 
.32 

.09 

Pinl-s 
(each). 


$0.02 
.04 
.04 


.01} 
.06 


>  Per  pound. 

Oregon  : 

Columbia  River —  Cents. 

Chums 3i 

Chinooks |i  g* 

Then    6\ 

Sllversides 61 

Steelheads 9J 

Rogue  River — 

All    grades 6| 

•     Chinooks 25 


Prices  per  pound. 


Washington  coast  streams. 


Grays  Harbor.. 
Willapa  Harbor 

Tohola> 

Nodfps. 

Onsets  River . . . 


Chums. 


nntfi. 


3 
3 
3 
3i 

2i 


After  reaching  a  basis  for  maximum  prices  to  be  paid  to  the  fishermen,  a  committees 
con«isting  of  three  State  food  adminlBtrators,  Mr.  Deming,  who  represented  the  division 
of  coordination  of  purchase,  and  Mr.  Warren,  who  represented  the  canned  foods  division, 
investigated  packing  costs  in  Alaska  and  the  following  maximum  prices  on  the  different 
grades  were  established. 

CANNBD  SALMON. 


Alaska  salmon. 

N0.1 

tails  (per 
dozen). 

N0.I 

flats  (per 

dosen). 

Halve - 
flat  (per 
doeen). 

Reds 

$2.35 
2.25 
1.65 

i.eo 

$2.  .50 
2.40 
1.80 
1.75 

$i.65 

HMIIIIIII     reOS   ■•....rr...TTT-TT.-,.TT T ,T 

1.65 

PlldCSl..    ,,.,.............*..      ••■■--TT..... T-..-T-T-....Tr....TT^T-- 

1.10 

fSmmS.  .......................r---          -    -    r   1    , r.T--.. .-rw^T-^w-.-TTtr 

1.10 

»To  Sept.  10. 
«To  Sept.  20. 
*80  cents  per  box  to  be  paid  for  hauling  to  Noclips,  Including  return  of  empty  boxes. 

125547**— 20 38 
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Since  the  Alaska  prices  were  established  the  following  maximam  prices  have  been  eattb' 
lished  for  saltnon  caught  in  Oregon  waters  and  salmon  caught  in  Washington  waters: 

COLUMBIA   BIVBR    AND    ORBOON    COAST   8TBBAM8. 


• 

No.l 

tails  (per 

dosen). 

No.l 

flats  (per 

dossil). 

HahM 

Fftn<*y  «P«1n|r  ohlnnolni .  _ ,    .                  

83.15 
2.75 

83.25 
2.85 

«.« 

fltAn<iara  «pr|n(r  i^nd  NOr  1  'ftU  chlnook* 

l.» 

Blue  backs 

100 

No.  2  fall  chinooks 

2.30 
2.40 
1.75 

2.40 
2.50 
1.85 

LSD 

Silver  sides 

L<0 

No.  3  chinooks  and  chums 

1.10 

rUOBT  SOUND   AND   WASHINGTON   COAST  8TBBAMS. 


Tails 

(per 

dosen). 

Flats 
doaea). 

Hsh« 
dflioi). 

Fftnry  jiprirun  or  rhinnnks 

83.15 
2.75 
2.40 

1.76 

83.25 
2.^ 
2.50 
1.85 

ISL9 

PtAnaAM  flprinM  nr  rhinnnkji 

L7S 

Cohoes 

Ltt 

Chiuns , 

1.10 

CANNBD    SARDINBB. 

Eastern. — The  Maine  State  food  administrator  early  in  this  year  called  a  conferenos  of 
the  fishermen  heavily  interested,  and  a  price  of  $25  per  hogshead  for  raw  fish  was  estab- 
lished as  the  maximum  price  to  be  paid  by  the  packers. 

A  little  later  a  committee  representing  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Maine  sardiae 
packers  appeared  before  Mr.  Munn  and  a  voluntary  maximum  price  was  establiahed  (tf 
$6.50  per  case  for  ono-quarter  oil  canned  sardine.  Later  the  Canadian  authorities  adopted 
the  American  prices  as  maximum. 

Wegterfi. — The  sardine  situation  has  recently  been  handled  in  California  by  Mr.  Ubdi 
in  conferences  held  with  the  fishermen  and  packers,  and  the  basis  is  as  fellows : 

Maximum  prices  for  raw  sardines  :  Per  ton. 

Under  7i   inches 830 

Over   7i    inches 15 

Based  on  these  raw-flsh  prices,  the  following  maximum  canned  sardine  prices  were 
approved  : 


on  (per 

0. 


Quarter  round 

One-hair  round 

Ones  round 

Ones  oval < 

One-half  oval 


S.SS 
4.  IS 
t(0 


CANNBD  TUNA. 

• 

The  tuna  situation  was  handled  by  conferences  with  the  fishermen  at  which  the  maxi- 
mum prices  for  raw  tuna  were  established  as  follows : 

One  hundred  and  ten  dollars  per  ton  for  Albacore  and  blue-fln  tuna,  and  $100  per  toB 
for  all  other  tuna. 

Ijater  the  canners  were  gotten  together  and  the  prices  on  canned  tuna  were  established 
as  follows : 

Per  dos. 

48/1's %Z.S7l 

48/i'8- 1.90 

48/r8 1.25 


\ 
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CAXXED   COBK,  PEA.S>  AND  TOMATOES. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  reach  the  grower.  The  canner,  however,  has  been  on  the 
basis  of  maximum  margins  of  profit  as  announced  in  Bulletin  No.  38,  issued  by  the  canned 
goods  diFision  on  Mny  1,  191S,  whlrh  reads  as  follows : 

Based  on  the  views  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  reasonable  profit  and  the 
Food  Administration*s  valuation  of  reasonable  crop  hazard  insurance,  the  following 
maximum  margins  in  cents  per  dozon  cans  are  announced  for  licensed  canners  between 
cost  and  selling  price.  Excess  of  these  margins  will  be  considered  unreasonable  under  the 
food-control  act. 

Cost  shall  not  include  income  and  excess  profits  taxes,  interest  on  Investment,  interest 
on  long-term  notes,  or  crop  hazards. 

Com  (per  docen  cans)  :  Cents. 

No.   2,    standard ^ 19 

No.  2,  extra  standard . 22 

No.  2,   fancy 30 

Peas  (per  dozen  cans)  : 

No.  2,  substandard  (average  all  sizes) 15 

No.  2,  standard  (average  all  sizes) 22 

No.  2,  fancy  (average  all  sizes) * 31 

Note. — Greater  margins  on  smaller  sizes  of  peas,  offsetting  less  margins  on  larger 
■izc^  will  be  allowed,  provided  the  average  does  not  exceed  margin  announced. 

Tomatoes  (per  dozen  cans)  :  Cents. 

No.  2.  standard 18 

No.  2ft»  standard 22 

No.  3,  standard 27 

No.    3,    fancy 31 

No.    10,    standard 90 

No.  10,  fancy . 100 

KoTK. — From  the  margins  on  standard  tomatoes  a  deduction  of  5  cents  per  dozen  on 
Nos.  2.  2|,  3,  and  of  15  cents  per  dozen  on  No.  10  shall  be  made  for  the  substandard  grade. 

While  profits  shall  be  reasonable,  the  Food  Administration  adopts  the  general  principle, 
applicable  to  all  important  producing  agencies,  that  profits  must  be  sufllcient  to  encourage 
production. 

These  margins  are  believed  to  be  ample  to  provide  a  fair  stimulative  profit  to  the  can- 
ners,  with  due  consideration  to  labor  difficulties,  crop  hazards,  and  the  peculiar  uncer- 
tainties incident  to  this  industry. 

We  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  margins  are  maximum  margins  and  must  be  considered 
as  gnides  only.    They  do  not  change  the  rules. 

This  industry,  like  all  others  subject  to  license,  should  be  guided  by  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  what  would  have  been  a  satisfactory  profit  in  the  prewar  period  on  an  even 
market,  under  freely  competitive  conditions,  should  be  the  standard  to-day,  and  no 
maximum  named  as  a  guide  should  be  accepted  as  an  invitation  to  exceed  this  former 
standard. 

The  practice  of  selling  the  pack,  or  a  large  proportion  of  it,  in  advance  of  its  produc- 
tion is  an  outgrowth  of  conditions  existing  in  this  industrv.  It  Is  a  safeguard,  both  for 
farmers  and  for  canners,  and  the  practice,  properly  conducted  in  accordance  with  •the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Food  Administration,  tends  strongly  to  remove  the  dangerous 
speculative  features  otherwise  incident  to  the  business. 

B.  SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  GOVERNINO  LICENSEES  ENGAGED  IN  THE 
BUSINESS  OF  MANUFACrrURING  CONDENSED,  EVAPORATED,  OR 
POWDERED  MILK. 

Rnle  2.  Goods  must  be  sold  for  not  more  than  reasonable  advance  over  average 
eost. — The  licensee  shall  sell  condensed,  evaporated,  and  powdered  milk  for  not 
more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  average  cost  of  the  season's  pack 
without  regard  to  the  market  or  replacement  value  at  the  time  of  such  sale. 
(Issued  Nov.  1,  1917,  providing  for  sale  at  "not  more  than  reasonable  advance 
over  cost  of  such  goods."  Changed  to  present  form  Jan.  28,  1918 ;  repealed  Jan. 
10,  1919.) 

VIIL  SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  LICENSEES  ENGAGED 
EN  THE  BUSINESS  OF  PREPARING  OR  PACKING  DRIED  PEACHES, 
DRIED  APPLES,  DRIED  PRUNES,  OR  DRIED  RAISINS. 

Bnle  2.  New-orop  fralts  not  to  be  bonght  or  sold  before  July  16. — ^The 
licensee,  prior  to  July  15  of  the  year  In  which  new-crop  fruits  are  to  be  grown 
and  packed  shall  not  buy.  contract  to  buy,  offer  for  sale,  or  have  outstanding  any 
contract  of  sale  or  any  commitment  for  sale  of  new-crop  fruits  not  available  for 
QK>t  delivery.    A  commitment  shall  Include  all  tentative  or  conditional  orders 
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whether  tleflnlte  prices  are  named  or  not.  (Rule  issued  Mar.  30,  ldl8,  forlMde 
sales  before  May  1.  Changed  to  June  1  on  Apr.  30,  1918 ;  changed  to  Jnly  15 
on  May  24,  1918;  repealed  Jan.  10,  1919.) 

Sole  4.  Dried  fruits  must  be  sold  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  orer 
cost. — The  licensee  shall  sell  his  products  for  not  more  than  a  reasonable  ad- 
vance over  the  cost  of  said  products  and  without  regard  to  market  or  replace- 
ment value  at  the  time  of  said  sale.  (Issued  Mar.  30,  1918;  repealed  Jan.  10, 
1919.) 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Bnle  'VIII-A-2. — The  canned  goods  and  dried  fruits  division  has  prepared 
the  following,  which  shows  what  has  been  done  In  establishing  prices  on  dried 
fruits.  The  dried  fruit  situation  has  been  handled  largely  by  Mr.  Merritt, 
State  food  administrator  for  California,  and  his  conferees.  In  each  instance 
a  large  majority  of  the  representative  growers  have  been  brought  together  and 
voluntary  agreements  have  been  reached  covering  the  maximum  prices.  The 
dried  fruit  packers  were  then  handled  in  the  same  way  and  adopted  a  maximum 
of  profit  of  4  per  cent. 

The  prices  for  dried  fruits  in  California  are  as  follows: 

PBACHBS. 

Maximum  price  to  grower,  11  conts,  which  includes  8  per  cent  gain  in  dip  already 
agreed  upon. 

Mawimum  price  to  trade. 

Cents. 

Choice  yellow,  bulk  basis lU 

Fancy  yellow,  bulk  basis 12| 

Choice  mulr,  bulk  basis Hi 

Fancy  mulr,  bulk  basis 121 

(Add  1  cent  per  pound  for  50' s  and  11  oeuts  for  25's.) 

n.MSINH. 

Buiiiny  prhr  to  groirvr. 

Centa. 

Muscat 51 

i<cUing  pricf  to  trade. 

Fancy   seeded $0.  0962 

Choice  seeded .  09125 

Bulk    seeded *.(» 

Loose  2  crown ^.075 

Loose  3  crown ^.08 

rarNis. 

Cents. 

40-50  bulk  basis 1« 

50-60  bulk  basis 9 

70-80  bulk  basis 8| 

The  Oregon  situation  was  handled  by  Mr.  Ayer.     The  Oregon  prices  on  prunes  are  as 

follows : 

Centa. 

40-50  bulk  basis 10 

50-00  bulk  basis 9 

60-70  bulk  basis 9 

70-80  bulk  basis 8| 

DHIED    APPLBB. 

While  dried  apples  are  llcenned,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  reach  any  general  roi- 
nntary  agreement  with  the  growers  owing  to  the  peculiar  production  feature,  in  that  tbej 
are  produced  practically  everywhere.  We  are,  however,  attempting  to  regulate  the  prif- 
its  of  packers  on  the  4  per  cent  maximum  basis. 

1  Per  lb.  in  26-lb.  boxes. 
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Rule  yni-A-2  Is  not  to  be  coDstmc^  as  problblting  the  making  of  a  contract  wber^by 
a  packer  or  aaaoclation  apeea  wltb  a  grower  to  market  tbe  grower*s  crop  at  tbe  price  pre- 
▼alling  when  tbe  crop  Is' marketed ;  nor  Is  tbe  rule  to  be  construed  as  affecting  any  such 
coDtracti  tJHat  are  already  outstanding.     (Opinion  A-106,  July  22,  1918.) 

Rule  5.  Price  liits  and  circulars  to  be  mailed  Food  AdmiaistratioiL. — ^Licensees 
quoting  dried  fruits  for  shipment  in  carload  lots  shall  mall  promptly  to  the 
dried-fruit  division  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C, 
all  price  lists  and  circulars  relating  to  prices  on  dried  peaches,  apples,  prunes, 
or  raisina    (Issued  Mar.  90, 1918;  repealed  Dec.  3, 1918.) 

NOTS. — ^Rulee  2,  8,  4,  and  5  correspond  to  special  rules  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  series  B,  supple- 
ment 16,  effectiye  March  30,  1918.  Rules  4  and  5  were  amended  to  their  present  form 
May  24,  1918. 

IX.  DEALERS  AND  BROKERS  IN»  AND  IMPORTERS  OF  CERTAIN 
VEGETABLE  OILS  AND  THEIR  RAW  MATERIALS. 

A.  SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  LICENSEES  DEALING  IN  COT- 
TON SEED  AND  PEANUTS,  BROKERS  IN  SUCH  COMMODITIES,  AND 
COTTON  GINNERS. 

Rule  3.  licensee  mutt  not  pay  higher  prices  for  cotton  seed  *  or  peanuts  *  in 
one  market  than  in  another. — ^No  licensee  shall  pay  or  offer  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  cotton  seed  or  peanuts  in  one  market  than  he  pays  or  offers  to  pay  for  cotton 
seed  or  peanuts  of  the  same  quality  in  any  other  market :  PrmHded,  ho  tc ever. 
That  when  zones  are  established  as  mentioned  in  the  note  to  Rule  B--8,  he  may 
pay  varying  prices  in  the  several  zones,  but  must  pay  the  same  price  at  all 
points  in  the  same  zone  on  the  same  day  for  cotton  seed  or  peanuts  of  the  same 
quality.    (Issued  July  1,  1918.) 

Rule  5.  Cotton  seed^  or  peanuts'  to  be  sold  at  not  more  than  reasonable 
advance  over  cost. — The  licensee  shall  ^11  cotton  seed  and  peanuts  at  not  more 
than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  actual  cost  to  him  of  the  particular  cotton 
seed  or  peanuts,  sold  without  regard  to  the  market  or  replacement  value  at  the 
time  of  sale.  (Issued  Nov.  1,  1917,  making  exception  for  licensees  who  could 
not  keep  separate  the  purchase  and  manufacturing  costs  of  particular  com- 
modities, and  forbidding  averaging  costs,  etc.,  of  separate  mills  operated  by  a 
licensee.) 

Non. — Effective  July  1,  1918,  and  until  further  notice  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministration will  regard  any  sale  of  cotton  seed  at  advances  greater  than  those  indicated 
below  over  the  prices  paid  for  such  cotton  seed  as  a  violation  of  the  above  rule : 

(1)  Purchase  and  sale  of  cotton  seed  where  tbe  licensee  provides  the  necessary 
facilities  and  capital,  and  bears  the  expenses  and  risks  incident  to  tbe  business,  $3 
per  ton  (including  delivery  and  loading  of  seed  into  cars  at  mills). 

(2)  Purchase  and  sale  of  cotton  seed  where  the  licensee  operates  as  principal  but 
his  capital  is  furnished  by  another,  and  his  expenses  and  business  risks  and  facilities, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  are  borne  by  another,  or  where  the  licensee  operates  as  agent 
under  his  own  license  or  under  tbe  license  of  another,  $1.50  for  each  ton  of  cotton  seed 
negotiated  by  him.  The  remainder  of  the  margin  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  1  shall 
be  retained  by  the  party  or  parties  furnishing  the  capital  and  facilities  and  assuming 
tbe  risks  and  expenses,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

(8)  Any  margin  or  commission  in  excess  of  25  cents  per  ton  to  a  licensee  operating 
dther  as  broker  or  as  dealer  who  buys  and  sells  cotton  seed  in  car  lots  will  be  regarded 
as  unreftsonable.  Any  commission  must  be  paid  by  either  the  seller  or  final  buyer  out  of 
his  spread  or  margin,  and  if  any  dealer  in  car  lots  takes  a  margin  for  such  handling  the' 
person  who  buys  from  him  shall  deduct  such  margin  from  his  own  permissible  spread  or 
margin  unless  it  has  already  been  deducted  by  the  original  seller. 

Kule  8.  Unreasonable  charges  by  ginners  prohibited. — ^No  licensee  owning, 
controlling,  or  operating  a  ginnery  shall  make  any  unreasonable  charge  for  the 
service  of  cleaning  seed  cotton  or  separating  the  seed  from  the  lint.  (Issued 
Nov.  1, 1917;  repealed  May  31, 1919.) 

NoTiL — ^The  United  States  Food  Administration  may  determine  and  announce  a  maxi- 
mum charge  that  may  be  made  by  licensees  for  performing  tbe  service  known  as  ginning. 

GInners  shall  keep  a  correct  record  showini;  the  name  and  address  of  each  party  for 
whom  they  gin  cotton,  the  amount  of  cotton  ginned  in  each  case,  and  the  actual  charge 
made  for  each  service.  They  must  also  keep  a  careful  record  showing  the  name  and 
address  of  each  party  from  whom  they  purchased  cotton  seed,  together  with  the  quantity 
and  price  paid  for  the  same.  They  muRt  at  all  times  be  prepared  to  furnish  detailed  in- 
formation to  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

^Bepealed  May  31,  1919.  <  Repealed  Nov.  13,  1918. 
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The  charce  for  ginning  should  be  the  same  whether  or  not  the  cotton  or  the  ^pottos 
seed  la  pnrciiased  by  the  glnner. 

Ginners  shoald  gm  as  rapidly  as  possible  consistent  with  good  work  all  dry  seed  cotton 
tendered  them,  and  upon  demand  they  should  return  to  the  owner  the  cotton  and  cottiMi 
seed  ginned  by  them.  If  cotton  seed  is  purchased  by  the  sinner,  he  becomes  a  dealer 
therein,  and  must  be  guided  by  the  margins  indicated  under  Itule  5,  above. 

Bule  9.  Kaximum  buying  margin  below  carload  market  prioe  preserlbed.— A 

licensee  who  buys  cotton  seed  In  less  than  carload  quantities  for  sale  or  ship- 
ment in  carload  quantities  shall  buy  at  a  gross  margin  below  the  carload  market 
price  at  railroad  point s*  not  to  exceed  $3  per  ton.  The  cost  of  hauling  from 
distant  points  to  the  railroad  may  also  be  deducted.  (Rule  Issued  Dec.  1,  ldl7, 
provided  "  No  licensee  shall  sell  any  cotton  seed  in  car  lots  at  more  than  |2  per 
ton,  exclusive  of  customary  loading  charge,  over  price  paid  for  said  cotton  seed.** 
Rule  governing  1918  crop  issued  July  1, 1918,  given  here ;  repealed  May  31«  1919.) 

B.  SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  LICENSEES  CRUSHING  COT- 
TON SEED,  PEANUTS,  SOYA  BEANS,  PALM  KERNELS,  OR  COPRA, 
AND  DEALERS  AND  BROKERS  IN  THE  RESULTING  OILS. 

Bale  8.  Commodities  must  be  sold  at  not  more  than  reasonable  advance  over 
oost. — ^The  licensee  shall  sell  the  products  of  cotton  seed,  peanuts,  and  soya 
beans  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  average  cost  to  the 
licensee  of  the  cotton  seed,  peanuts,  or  soya  beans  from  which  such  products  are 
manufactured.  A  licensee  who  operates  one  or  more  cotton  ginneries  or  crushing 
mills  shall  keep  separate  accounts  and  make  reports  to  show  separately  the 
operations  of  each ;  for  the  purpose  of  this  rule  each  cotton  ginnery  or  crushing 
mill  shall  be  considered  as  a  unit  and  the  licensee  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
average  any  costs,  profits,  or  losses  between  such  units. 

Note. — The  United  States  Food  Adminlfttratlon  will  divide  the  ootton-producinr  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  into  zooes,  and  it  will  determine  and  anhounce  basic  y&lds  of 
oil,  meal,  linters,  and  hulls  from  cotton  seed  for  each  zone,  and  differentials  or  spreads 
to  represent  the  difference  between  the  price  paid  Cpr  cotton  seed  and  the  total  amoont 
any  licensee  engaged  in  the  business  of  crushing  cotton  seed  may  receive  from  the  sale 
of  the  manufactured  products  of  the  cotton  seed.  The  licensee  will  be  permitted  to 
sell  all  manufactured  products  in  excess  of  the  basic  yields  without  reference  to  the 
established  margin,  provided  that  the  price  charged  for  such  excess  products  shall  sot 
exceed  the  avers ge  price  that  will  be  indicated  for  the  other  products  in  said  yield. 
(Issued  Nov.  1,  1917;  repealed  May  81,  1919.) 

D.  SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  REFINERS  OF  COTTONSEED 
OIL,  PEANUT  OIL,  SOYA-BEAN  OIL,  PALM-KERNEL  OIL,  PALM  OIL, 
AND  COPRA  OIL,  AND  DEALERS  AND  BROKERS  IN  SUCH  REFINED 
OIL. 

Bale  6.  Domestic  oil  to  be  sold  at  reasonable  advance  over  cost. — The  liceoaee 
shall  sell  cottonseed  oil,  Ix^anut  oil  manufactured  from  domestic  peanuts,  and 
soya-bean  oil  manufactured  from  domestic  soya  beans  at  not  more  than  a 
reasonable  advance  over  the  average  cost  to  licensee  of  the  crude  oil  from  which 
such  oil  was  refined.'  (The  licensee  may  consider  all  refining  plants  operated 
by  or  controlled  by  such  licensees  as  a  single  unit.  Licensees  who  control  mills 
crushing  oleaginous  materials  must  credit  all  raw  materials  obtained  from  sach 
crushing  mills  at  the  same  price  at  which  they  could  purchase  the  same 
products  in  the  open  market  at  the  time  of  transfer.)  (Issued  Jan.  28,  1918; 
repealed  May  31,  1919.) 

NOTB. — The  Coited  States  Food  Administration  will  Indicate  from  time  to  time  wbit 
marglDH  It  consldorH  fair. 

E.  MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  LARD  SUBSTITUTES. 

(Is.sued  Jan.  28,  1918;  repealed  May  31,  1919.) 

Rule  2.  Licensees  engageii  in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  lard  substi- 
tutes may  consider  all  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  lard  substitutes  operated 
by,  belonging  to,  or  controlled  by  the  licensee  as  one  unit  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining costs  and  profits. 

Rule  3.  Licensees  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lard  substitutes  who  own  or 
control  mills  crushing  cotton  seed,  peanuts,  or  other  oleaginous  materials  must 

*  Issued  July  1,  1918 ;  repealed  as  to  all  except  "  cotton  seed  "  Feb.  1,  1919. 
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credit  all  raw  material  obtained  from  such  crushing  mills  at  the  same  price  at 
which  they  could  purchase  the  name  products  in  the  open  market  at  the  time  of 
transfer. 

Rule  4.  Licensees  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lard  substitutes  who  ow^n  or 
control  plants  for  the  rellning  of  vegetable  oils  must  credit  the  refined  oil  receive<l 
from  said  refining  plants  at  the  same  price  at  which  they  could  obtain  the  same 
product  in  the  open  marlcet  at  the  time  of  the  transfer. 

fiule  5.  Every  licensee  who  owns  or  controls  a  plant  for  the  manufacturing  of 
lard  substitutes  shall  be  subject  to  such  differentials  and  spreads  for  the  cost  of 
manufacture  of  crude  material  into  a  finished  product  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  determined  and  announced  by  the  United  States  Food  Administrator  to  return 
a  fair  profit  to  the  licensee. 

Rule  6.  No  manufacturer  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  lard  substitutes  shall, 
without  the  written  permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator,  sell  or 
otter  to  sell  lard  substitutes  at  higher  prices  in  one  marlcet  than  he  is  selling  or 
offering  to  sell  the  same  quality  or  brand  in  any  other  marlcet  on  the  same  day. 
The  price  for  sales  in  lots  of  5,000  pounds  or  more,  tierce  basis,  for  delivery  at 
one  time,  net  after  deducting  all  discounts  and  allowances,  shall  be  taken  as  the 
basis  in  making  comparisons  for  the  purpose  of  this  rule.  In  comparing  with 
this  the  selling  price  of  lots  of  less  than  5,000  pounds,  tierce  basis,  for  delivery 
at  one  time,  1 J  cents  per  pound  will  be  deducted  from  the  price  actually  charged. 
In  comparing  the  price  of  package  and  case  goods,  stated  differentials  will  be 
determined  by  the  United  States  Food  Administrator  from  time  to  time  for  all 
manufacturers  of  l^rd  substitutes.     ( Issued  Mar.  23, 1918. ) 

X.  SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  MANUFACTURERS  OP 
OLEOMARGARINE  AND  OTHER  BUTTER  SUBSTITUTES. 

Brvle  1  (effective  Bee.  4,  1918).  liaiiiiiaiii  margins  for  manufacturers. — ^The 
manufacturer  shall  not  sell  oleomargarine  or  other  butter  substitutes  at  a  greater 
average  advance  over  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  (in  any  period  of  two  months 
beginning  Dec.  1)  than  the  sum  of  his  actual  manufacturing  cost  plus  a  profit 
not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  to  the  wholesale  trade.  In  no  case 
shall  the  manufacturing  cost  be  figured  in  excess  of  $6.30  per  hundred  pounds. 
(Repealed  Jan.  26, 1919.) 

Manufacturing  costs  shall  include : 

1.  Labor. 

2.  SelUng  expenses. 
8.  Advertising. 

4.  Administrative  expenses. 

5.  Depreciation. 

6.  Taxes,  not  including  excess-profits  tax  and  income  tax. 

7.  Miscellaneous  manufacturing  expenses,  not  including  interest  charges. 
The  cost  of  raw  materials  shall  mean  the  cost,  delivered,  at  plant  of  following : 
(a)  Oils. 

(&)  Milk. 

(c)  Salt 

(d)  Package. 

(e)  Color. 
(/)  Stamps. 

(g)  Cartons  and  paper. 
{h)  Supplies. 

NoTB. — The  Food  Administration  does  not  recognize  $6.80  per  hundred  pounds  as  a 
normal,  reasonable  cost  of  manufacture,  nor  10  per  cent  net  profit  as  a  normal,  reasonable 
net  profit.  These  are  maximum  margins  to  cover  the  most  expensive  legitimate  methods 
of  operation. 

XL  WHOLESALERS,  JOBBERS,   IMPORTERS,  RETAILERS. 

A.  SPECIAL  RULES  APPLYING  TO  LICENSED  NONPERISHABLE  FOOD 

COMMODITIES. 

Bale  5  (ai  amended  Deo.  SI,  1918).  Mast  sell  at  reasonable  advance  over 
average  puroliase  price. — ^The  licensee,  without  regard  to  market  or  replace- 
ment value  at  the  time  of  such  sale,  shall  sell  the  following  commodities  at  not 
more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  average  purchase  price  of  all  lots  of 
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the  same  grade  and  size  of  the  same  commodity  ia  his  possession  or  invoiced  to 
him  not  contracted  to  be  sold: 


Self- rising  flour. 

*  Cleaned  rice.        * 
'  Rice  flour. 

*  Oleomargarine. 
'  Lard. 

^Lard  substitutes. 

*  Oleo  oil. 
*Coolcing  fats. 

*  Condensed,  evaporated,  or  powdered 

milk. 

*  Canned  or  cured  beef,  pork,  or  mut- 

ton. 

*  Canned  peas. 

*  Canned  dried  beans. 
"Canned  tomatoes. 
'Cannetl  corn, 
"Canned  salmon. 
'Canneil  sardines. 
'Dried  prunes. 

*  Dried  apples. 

*  Dried  peaches. 


Dried  raisins. 
Dried  beans. 
Dried  peas. 
Rye  -flour. 
Barley  flour. 
Oatmeal. 
Rolled  oats. 
Com  grits. 
Corn  meal. 
Hominy. 
Corn  flour. 
Cornstarch. 
Corn  olL 
Com  sirup. 
Glucose. 
Sirups. 
Molasses. 


Maple  sugar. 
Maple  compounds. 
"  Clarified,     plantation  -  washed,      and 
open-kettle  sugars. 

The  licensee  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  manner  in  which  such  average  has  been 
arrived  at,  and  he  shall  take  as  the  cost  of  all  stock  remaining  on  hand  from 
lots  already  averaged  the  average  cost  previously  arrived  at. 

In  selling  commodities  not  yet  invoiced  to  him  he  shall  sell  at  not  more  than 
a  reasonable  advance  over  the  actual  purchase  price  to  him  of  all  lots  of  the  same 
grade  and  size  of  the  same  commodity  purchased  by  him  but  not  yet  invoiced 
to  him. 

(This  rule  corresponds  to  special  rules  1  and  2.  series  B,  governing  wholesalers  tod 
retailers.     See  special  rules  H,  folio  wing,  for  green  colfee.) 

EXPLANATION. 


Note. — This  rule  prohibits  speculation  in  licenced  commodities. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  method  by  whicli  the  average  cost  shall  be  deter- 
mined, taking;  flour  a.s  an  example : 


I^t  A. 
IvOt  B. 
Ix)t    C. 


Barrel  .s. 

—  20 

—  80 
._  25 


Cost  per 

barrel. 

$10.50 

11.00 

10.75 


75 


ToUl. 
$210.  00 
330.  00 
268.75 

808.75 


Average    cost  per   barrel ^^'S 

Reasonable    advance .  50 

11.28 

Suppose  that  35  barrels  are  then  sold  at  $11.28  and  15  barrels  purchased  at  $11.    Tte 
calculation  for  further  sales  will  then  bo  made  as  follows : 

Cost  per 
Barrels,     barrel.  Total. 

Barrels  remaining  on  hand  from  lot  previously  averaged 40         $10.  78         $431. 20 

Lot  D    (new   purchase) 15  11.00  165. OO 
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596.20 


Average  cost  per  barrel ,-    10.84 

Reasonable    advance .50 

Sellng   price 11.3* 

*  Rule  providing  for  sale  of  these  commodities  "  at  not  more  than  reasonable  advance 
over  actual  purchase  price  of  particular  goods  sold/'  issued  Nov.  1,  1917.  Wheat  fleur 
and  mixed  flour  and  other  commodities  listed  in  rule  issued  June  15,  1918.  Repealed  sfl 
to  wheat  flour  and  mixed  flour  Dec.  31,  1918.  Repealed  as  to  all  commodities,  except  lard 
and  lard  substitutes  made  from  cotton  seed,  Jan.  10,  1919.  Repealed  as  to  lard  Apr.  1, 
1919.     Repealed  May  31,  1919,  as  to  lard  substitutes  made  from  cotton  seed. 
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IVeitber  tbe  Food  AdminiBtration  nor  any  other  branch  of  the  Government  has  pre- 
serlted  aniform  cost  acconnting  systems  for  either  wholesale  or  retail  food  distributors. 
The  Goyemment  has  not,  therefore,  indicated  how  the  licensee,  in  dealing  with  a  com- 
OModlty  covered  by  the  reasonable  profit  rule,  shall  dispose  of  cartage,  interest,  or  other 
q>ecial  charges,  but  it  does  expressly  forbid  the  employment  of  such  charges  with  the  pur- 
pose, or  with  the  effect,  of  increasing  the  licensee's  profit  above  his  own  reasonable  pre- 
war level. 

The  licensee  shall  not,  in  calculating  cost,  include  accruals  or  payments  of  Federal  in- 
come, corporation  or  excess  profits  taxes. 

A  wholesaler  who  also  do^  a  retail  business  is  not  required  to  sell  to  both  classes  of 
customers  at  the  same  price ;  and  a  merchant,  if  he  desires,  may  malce  prices  in  the  case 
of  cash  sales,  or  sales  upon  which  he  does  not  have  to  perform  the  delivery  service,  differ- 
ent from  his  prices  when  credit  is  given  or  delivery  made.  The  test  is,  Are  the  commodi- 
ties being  sold  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  average  price. 

Regarding  special  discounts  to  favored  customers,  see  Gt^neral  License  Regulations  Ko. 
1,  rule  5,  relating  to  discriminatory  charges.  If  the  consumer  does  not  get  the  l>eneflt  of 
the  discount  and  the  retailer  retains  it  in  addition  to  his  allowed  profit,  then  the  retailer 
is  selling  at  an  unreasonable  advance.  The  giving  of  special  discounts  to  favored  cus- 
tomen  by  wholesalers  at  least  tends  to  cause  the  wholesaler  to  sell  to  other  customers 
at  a  greater  advance  than  he  would  if  no  special  discounts  to  favored  customers  were 
given.  The  United  States  Food  Administration  intends  to  scrutinise  all  transactions  in- 
volYlng  special  discounts  and  rebates  of  every  kind  given  by  licensees. 

Under  Rule  XI-A-5  the  licensee  is  not  required  to  average  the  purchase  price 
of  commodittes  of  different  brands  that  are  of  a  proprietary  nature,  even  though 
the  grade  and  size  are  the  same.  He  may  average,  however,  If  he  desires. 
(Opinion  A-108,  July  23,  1918.) 

A  wholesaler  or  Jobber  in  the  commodities  mentioned  in  rule  A-5,  Special 
License  Regulations  XI,  who  conducts  branches  in  one  or  more  localities  should 
calculate  his  costs  according  to  each  locality  and  sell  at  not  more  than  the 
maximum  margins  over  delivered  costs  In  each  particular  vicinity.  (Opinion 
A-117,  Aug.  26,1918.) 

The  Food  Administration  has  determined,  after  careful  consideration,  that  It 
will  at  present  issue  no  regulations  prohibiting  the  sale  of  foodstuffs  at  less  than 
cost  Action  will  be  taken,  however,  in  cases  where  wholesalers  or  retailers  are 
celling  licensed  foods  at  less  than  their  purchase  price  plus  railroad  transporta- 
tion cliarges,  with  the  result  of  stimulating  the  consumption  of  such  foodstuffs 
and  increasing  the  margin  which  the  dealer  can  charge  for  other  goods.  Each 
case  will  be  considered  on  its  individual  merits.  It  is  considered  most  inadvis- 
able to  attempt  to  limit  sales  at  less  than  '*  cost,"  as  ordinarily  defined  in  busi- 
ness, because  of  the  difficulty  of  calculating  overhead  expense  per  unit.  The 
purchase  price  forms  a  simple  test  where  the  other  elements  of  stimulating  con- 
sumption and  increasing  profits  in  othecjicensed  foodstuffs  are  present. 

It  has  heen  pointed  out  that  there  are  many  instances  in  which  dealers  may  be 
compelled  by  the  condition  of  the  market  or  of  the  goods  to  sell  at  considerably 
less  than  cost,  especially  in  the  case  of  perishables,  and  the  Food  Administration 
does  not  regard  the  practice  in  such  case  as  unfair  (Oct.  10, 1918). 

MAXIMUM  MARGINS  ON  SALES  BY  WHOLESALERS  TO  RETAILERS. 

-Commodities.  Maximum  margins. 

Sugar 15-35  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Wheat  flour 50-75  cents  per  barrel. 

Lard,  lard  substitutes,  bulk  (pacl&ages  of  50  pounds  or  over) 1^2  cents  per  pound. 

Standard   hams,    bacon 1-2  cents  per  pound. 

All  flours  (except  wheat) 

Lard  and  lard  substitutes,  in  paclcages  (less  than  50  pounds)....       ^ 

Condensed,  evaporated  mlUi T  ^"  ^^  *^^'*^- 

Blackstrap  molasses  in  barrels 

Rice,  hominy,  grits,  oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  com  meal,  beans,  in 

bulk  (packages  of  25  pounds  or  over) 10-121  per  cent. 

Rice,  corn  meal,  hominy,  grits,  oatmeal,  self-rising  and  pre-' 
pared  flour,  and  rolled  oats,  aU  in  packages 

Corn  oil,  corn  sirup,  sugarhouse  sirup,  mixed  sugar  and  corn 
sirup,   and  cottonseed   oil 

Standard  and  extra  ^standard  licensed  canned  peas,  tomatoes, 
corn,  and  canned  dried  beans,  and  pink,  chum,  and  red  sal- 
mon, and  all  domestic  sardines . 

All  licensed  dried  prunes,  apples,  peaches,  raisins 

Note. — Percentages  should  be  figured  on  the  wholesaler's  selling  price.  The  maximum 
margin  on  sugar  has  been  increased  to  35  cents  per  100  pounds  for  wholesale  grocers 
and  food  jobbers  who  actually  perform,  as  to  suDstantialiy  all  the  sugar  handled  by 
them,  the  functions  of  buying,  warehousing,  selling,  and  distributing.  But  this  maximum 
margin  is  not  allowed  where  such  service  is  not  performed.     Margins  for  sugar  dealers 


42->15  per  cent. 
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are  not  changed.  Rye  flonr  has  been  transferred  to  the  8^10  per  cent  clasBlllcatloii. 
Prepared  flours,  sugarhouse  sirup,  and  mixed  sugar  and  com  sirup,  have  been  piaeed 
in  the  12-15  per  cent  classification.  All  domestic  sardines  and  all  grades  of  licensed 
dE*ied  fruits  are  now  included  within  the  12-15  per  cent  classification. 

Any  gross  margins  above  delivered  cost  upon  sales  in  unbroken  cases  to  retailers  In 
excess  of  the  fof<^olng  margins  will  be  regarded  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violatiim 
of  the  statute  and  the  regulations. 

In  case  the  licensee  breaks  original  packages  be  may  add  to  his  cost  the  actual  cost 
of  such  repacking,  in  no  case  to  exceed  5  per  cent: 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  differentials  are  maximum  margins,  which  must 
not  be  exceeded  by  the  wholesaler. 

Licensed  commodities  not  covered  by  the  above  margins  shall  not  be  sold  at  a  margla 
above  delivered  cost  to  the  wholesaler — average  purchase  price  plus  freisrht  to  pobUc 
railway  terminal  in  jobber's  city  or  town — of  the  particular  eoods  sold  which  will  yield 
any  greater  oroflt  than  the  dealer  customarily  enjoyed  on  tne  same  commodity  In  tlie 
prewar  period  on  an  even  market  under  fre^y  competitive  conditions. 

High  margins,  even  if  cUBtomary  during*  prewar  period,  are  not  justifiable  now.  Un- 
reasonable margins  are  not  excused  by  lower  margins  on  oth^r  transactions  in  the 
same  commodity  or  in  other  commodities. 

The  margins  named  are  ample  to  Include  all  ordinary  carrying  charge.  If  general  con- 
ditions should  later  ne<'eR8itate  the  carrying  of  goods  for  a  longer  period  than  nsoaL 
further  consideration  will  be  given  to  this  feature.  In  determining  the  cost  of  drien 
fruit,  the  licensee  may  add  to  his  purchase  price  not  more  than  one-eighth  cent  per 
pound  per  month  on  dried  fruit  actually  carried  in  cold  storage  between  May  1  and 
November  1,  not  to  exceed  three-fourths  cent  per  pound,  on  any  particular  lot  of  gooAm. 

Any  change  from  the  prewar  custom  in  cash  discount  terms,  cartage,  or  other  diargeih 
which  tends  to  or  results  in  increasing  the  margin  of  profit  allowed,  will  be  dealt  with 
as  an  unfair  practice. 

WHAT   RESALES    ARE    JUSTIFIABLE. 

(The  following  applies  to  all  licenses  governed  by  the  rules  contained  in  this 
pamphlet) 

General  rule  6  reads  as  follows :  **  The  licensee,  in  selling  food  commodities,  shall 
keep  such  commodities  moving  to  the  consumer  in  as  direct  a  line  as  practicable  and 
without  unreasonable  delay.  Resales  within  the  same  trade  without  reasonable  Jastifl* 
cation,  especially  if  tending  to  result  In  a  higher  market  price  to  the  retailer  or  con- 
sumer, will  be  dealt  with  as  an  unfair  practice." 

Service. — Any  transactions  that  savor  of  trading  in  which  a  profit  accraes  to  the 
dealer  without  corresponding  service,  are  clear  violations  of  the  rule  and  will  subject 
the  offender  to  revocation  of  his  license  and  to  such  other  penalty  as  the  law  provides. 
A  resale  that  is  in  keeping  with  one  of  the  following  principles  will  be  considered  lawful 
under  general  rule  6: 

A.  Continuoug  seri^ice. — The  seller  may  customarily  and  continuously  serve  In  less 
than  carload  lots  wholesale  grocers  who  ar^  serving  retail  grocers,  but  who  are  nnable 
f6r  some  sufficient  and  legitimate  reason  to  purchase  direct  from  the  source  of  supply. 

B.  Carload  buying, — A  wliolesaler  or  jobber  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  carload  rates 
from  distant  points  and  sell  to  smaller  wholesale  grocers  who  are  unable  to  bny  tha 
commodity  in  carload  lots. 

C.  Waretiouainff. — A  wholesaler  or  Jobber  may  continuously  and  customarily  furnisb 
cold  storage  or  other  warehousing  service  and  sell  to  wholesale  grocers  who  have  not 
adequate  facilities  of  that  character. 

D.  SurphtB  stocks. — A  wholesaler  may  dispose  of  surplus  stocks  bought,  not  for 
speculation,  but  in  good  faith  for  the  reasonably  anticipated  requirements  of  his  bast- 
iiess  under  the  rules  and  regulations  and  which  he  finds  himself  unable  to  dispose  of 
to  his  regular  customers.  The  fact  that  such  goods  have  not  been  warehoused  by  such 
wholesaler  will  be  regarded  as  prima  facie  evidence  that  they  were  not  bought  in  good 
faith. 

Only  one  resale  permitted. — The  distributor  who  purchases  from  a  wholesale  or 
jobber  must  not,  under  any  circumstances,  resell  the  goods  in  question  to  a  wholesaler 
or  jobber,  but  must  distribute  directly  to  retailers  or  consumers. 

MAXIMUM   MARGINS   ON   RESALES   JUSTIFIED    BY    PERFORMANCE    OF  ACTUAIj 

SERVICE  SPECIFIED  IN  A,  B,  C,  AND  D,  ABOVE. 

1.  Seller^s  margins.^-The  margin  of  profit  enjoyed  by  the  wholesaler  or  jobber  selUns 
to  another  wholesaler  or  jobber  shall  in  no  case  exceed  one-half  of  the  marimnm  margin 
named  for  the  particular  commodity  in  the  wholesaler's  list  above.  These  margins  shall 
Include  all  cartage,  storage,  Interest,  and  other  charges. 

2.  Purchaser's  margins. — The  distributor  who  has  thus  purchased  within  the  trade 
shall  sell  the  goods  so  purchased  at  not  more  than  the  lower  margin  indicated  In  the 
list  above. 

MAXIMUM   MARGIN   ON   OTHER   RESALES. 

3.  On  all  other  resales,  such  as  accommodation  sales,  commonly  known  in  the  trade 
as  *'  pick-ups,"  only  one  wholesale  profit  (as  indicated  by  the  above  maximum  margtaav 
is  allowed,  but  this  one  allowable  profit  may  be  divided  between  the  wholesalers  as  they 
determine. 
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MARGINS  FOE  CLEAN  RICE  DEALERS   IN  SELLING  TO  WHOLESALERS. 

(As  amended  Nov.  25,  1918.) 

Where  a  rice  dealer*8  bufliness  wa«  established  prior  to  Angust  10,  1917,  the  Food 
Administration  will  permit  one  such  dealer  to  handle  rice  between  the  miller  and  the 
wholesale  gvocer,  but  no  resale  of  rice  between  such  dealers  will  be  permitted.  Except 
In  the  case  of  such  established  business,  it  is  considered  that  rice  should  be  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  manufactured  cereal  products  so  far  as  resale  within  the  trade  is 
coneenied.  All  sales  of  rice  made  through  any  distributing'  company  in  which  the  mill 
is  interested  must  be  made  at  the  original  mill  price  except  as  specifically  provided 
below  for  millers*  selling  agencies. 

Sales  by  established  dealers  referred  to  above  at  margins  over  cost  greater  than  the 
following  maximum  margins  will  be  considered  a  violation  of  the  regulations : 

MAXIMUM  MAEGINS. 

1.  Carload  lots,  including  mixed  cars,  shipment  direct  from  mill  or  reconsigned  without  « 
unloading — not  to  exceed  21  per  cent. 

2.  Pooled  cars,  shipment  direct  from  mill  or  reconsigned  without  unloading — ^not  to 
exceed  4  per  cent. 

3.  Carload  lots,  including  mixed  cars,  where  dealer  unloads  and  bandies  through  a 
warehouse — ^not  to  exceed  4  per  cent 

4.  Less  than  car  lots,  including  pooled  cars,  where  dealer  unloads  and  handles  through 
a  warehouse — not  to  exceed  64  per  cent. 

In  the  first  three  cases  •  mentioned  any  wholesale  grocer  buying  from  a  dealer  may 
take  Ihe  same  margin  as  if  he  had  bought  direct  from  the  mill.  In  the  fourth  case  the 
wholesaler  is  limited  to  a  10  per  cent  margin  and  may  not  resell  to  another  wholesaler. 

MILLERS'  SELLING  AGENCIES. 

A  company  acting  as  a  dealer  which  was  established  prior  to  August  10,  1917,  may 
carry  on  its  own  business  in  accordance  with  the  margins  indicated  above,  although  it 
is  owned  or  controlled  by  a  rice  miller,  provided  that  no  larger  proportion  of  rice  Is 
sold  by  the  miller  through  such  company  than  the  ayerage  proportion  so  sold  during 
the  next  three  preceding  years. 

Where  a  miller  maintains  a  branch  ofllce  which  receives  rice  in  car  lots  on  consign- 
ments from  the  mill,  warehouses  this  rice,  and  distributes  it  in  less  than  car  lots  to 
wholesale  grocers,  such  branch  office  shall  be  permitted  to  add  to  the  miller's  maximum 
prices  not  more  than  3  per  cent  for  the  service  performed,  provided  that  no  larger 
proportion  of  the  mill's  product  is  thus  sold  through  such  branch  house  than  the  avi&rage 
proportion  so  sold  during  the  next  three  preceding  years. 

Note. — ^Where  a  selling  company  owned  or  controlled  by  a  miller  sells  directly  to 
retailers  in  less  than  car  lots.  It  may  add  a  margin  not  greater  than  that  added  by  other 
Uoensees  performing  similar  services. 

(New,  Nov.  16,  1918.)  The  maximum  margin  of  from  8  to  10  per  cent  upon  the  sale 
of  condensed  evaporated  milk  does  not  apply  to  such  milk  when  packed  in  barrels. 

Noim. — Re9ale»  of  eomstaroK — Issued  October  31,  1918.  The  attention  of  the  VooH 
Administration  has  been  called  to  speculation  and  intertrading  in  bulk  cornstarch.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  the.Xact  that  the  resale  regulations  applying  to  wholesalers  of  other 
groceries  apply  in  full  to  cornstarch  in  bulk  or  In  packages  (see  Rule  XI-A-5' Note), 
under  general  rule  6  the  Fbod  Administration  considers  that  a  dealer  in  cornstarch 
shoQld  only  sell  cornstarch : 

1.  To  a  manufacturer  using  cornstarch  in  his  manufacture  (including  confectioners 
and  bakers). 

2.  To  retail  grocers  and  consumers. 

3.  To  smaller  wholesale  grocers  under  one  of  the  following  circumstances : 

A.  Oontinuoua  service. — -The  dealer  may  customarily  and  continuously  serve  in  less- 
than-carload  lots  wholesale  grocers  who  are  serving  retail  grocers  but  who  are  unable 
for  some  sufficient  and  legitimate  reason  to  purchase  direct  from  the  source  of  supplv. 

B.  Carload  huffing. — A  dealer  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  carload  rates  from  distant 
points  and  sell  to  smaller  wholesale  grocers  who  are  unable  to  buy  the  commodity  in 
carload  lots. 

C.  WarehouHnff. — A  dealer  may  continuously  and  customarily  furnish  cold  storage  or 
other  warehousing  service  and  sell  to  wholesale  grocers  who  have  not  adequate  facilities 
of  that  character. 

D.  Surplus  8tock9. — A  dealer  may  dispose  of  surplus  stocks  bought,  not  for  speculation, 
but  In  good  faith  for  the  reasonably  anticipated  requirements  of  his  business  under  the 
rbles  and  rM[ulation8  and  which  he  finds  himself  unable  to  dispose  of  to  his  regular 
customers.  The  fact  that  such  goods  have  not  been  warehoused  by  such  dealer  will  be 
regarded  as  prima  facie  evidence  that  they  were  not  bought  in  good  faith. 

where  cornstarch  is  used  by  manufacturers  in  any  quantity  there  should  be  not  more 
Uian  one  dealer  between  the  cornstarch  manufacturer  and  the  manufacturer  using  corn- 
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Rtarcb.  The  greater  number  of  luch  Bale»  should  be  made  direct  withoat  the  interpoaltlom 
of  any  dealer.  No  mannfacturfr  who  purchases  cornstarch  can  resell  the  same  without 
the  written  permission  of  the  ITnited  States  Food  Administrator,  which  will  be  gXrea  In 
proper  cases  on  the  condition  that  tho  purchaser  is  not  required  to  pay  a  total  marjnn 
over  the  cornstarch  manufacturer's  price  greater  than  that  permitted  to  a  single  dealer 
plus  actual  freiicht. 

Margins  and  profits. — lender  Rule  XI-A-5  the  Food  Administration  will  consider  any 
gross  marglnH  aDov(>  delivered  cost  in  excess  of  thOHe  listed  below  as  prima  fade  evidence 
of  a  violation  of  the  statute  and  regulations,  and  cause  for  revocation  of  a  dealer's 
license. 

A.  Where  cornstarch  is  sold  In  car  lots  without  warehousing,  not  to  exceed  4  par  eent. 

B.  Where  cornstarch  is  sold  in  less  than  car  lots  to  bakers,  mixers,  manullacliirerB» 
or  retailers,  not  to  exceed  8  to  10  per  cent  In  bulk  or  barrels,  not  to  exceed  1:2  to  io 
per  cent  in  packages. 

C.  Where  cornstarch  is  sold  to  a  smaller  wholesale  grocer  under  the  resale  provisions 
given  above  in  less  than  car  lots,  not  to  exceed  71  per  cent  in  balk« 

D.  Where  the  dealer  breaks  original  packages  he  may  add  to  his  cost  the  cost  of  the 
new  package  uIuh  actual  cost  of  repacking,  in  no  case  to  exceed  5  per  cent. 

Sale  of  lara  suhstiiutes. — The  following  ruling  has  been  made  by  the  law  department 
In  reply  to  an  inquiry  regarding  Jobbers'  margins  on  lard  substitute: 

**  We  beg  to  acicnow ledge  your  letter  of  September  28  In  which  yon  inquire  wh^her-  it 
Is  against  the  Food  Administration  regulations  for  a  wholesale  Jobber  to  sell  lard  sab- 
stitute  at  less  than  24}  cents,  tierce  basis,  which  under  the  stablliaed  program  he  por- 
•  chases  at  23  cents.  Tne  Food  Administration  regulations  provide  a  maximum  margin 
for  the  wholesaler  of  li  to  2  cents  p<'r  pound  over  the  purchase  price  delivered  at  rail- 
road station.  A  general  stubiliiEatJon  program  affecting  lard  substitutes  and  other  cotton- 
seed products  has  now  been  adopted  by  the  Food  Administration  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  speculation  and  reducing  the  margin  between  the  producer  of  cotton  seed  and 
the  consumer  of  lard  substitutes,  and  this  program  has  been  approved  by  representatives 
of  all  interests  concerne<l,  who  have  expressea  their  desire  to  cooperate.  In  view  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  this  program,  it  will  hereafter  be  considered  an  unfair  practice 
for  any  jobber  to  sell  lard  substitutes  or  lard  compound  in  lots  of  less  than  5,000  pounds 
at  a  margin  over  his  delivered  purchase  price  less  than  \\  cents  or  11  cents  where  the 
Jobber  purchases  in  lots  of  30,000  pounds  or  more  and  receives  a  concession  of  \  cent. 

**  It  should  be  pointt^  out  that  this  action  rests  solely  on  the  peculiar  circumstances 
surrounding  the  cottonseed  program.  The  reasons  applying  to  lard  substitutes  do  not 
apply  to  any  other  commodltv  handled  by  wholesale  grocers ;  and  the  policy  of  the  Food 
Administration  and  its  distribution  division  Is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  application  of 
any  similar  principle  to  other  commodities. 

^*  It  should  further  be  pointed  out  that  the  2  cent  maximum  margin  f<Mr  jobbers  am^lio 
on  the  actual  purchase  price.  The  Jobber  who  purchases  in  lots  of  30,000  pounds  at  221 
cents  must  sell  at  not  to  exceed  24 1  cents.*' 

The  maximum  margins  permitted  on  sales  of  nonperishablcs  by  wholesalers  to  retailers 
prescribed  in  the  announcement  of  June  6,  1918,  and  in  the  note  to  Rule  XI— A-5  inelnde 
local  cartage,  but  does  not  include  delivery  charges  Incurred  l^  the  wholesaler  In  de- 
livering by  truck  to  points  to  which  shipment  mleht  be  made  by  rail.  The  actual  ex- 
pense of  making  such  deliveries  by  truck  niiiv  be  charged  by  the  seller  to  the  parties  to 
whom  the  sale  Is  made  after  the  price  has  been  flxt>d  by  the  seller  in  conformity  with 
said  rule  A-5  and  announcement  of  June  6.  In  no  case,  however,  shall  the  added  charge 
be  In  excess  of  the  freight  charge.     (Opinion  A~113,  July  26,  19l8.) 

A  brokerage  may  be  paid  to  a  broker  in  a  permissible  resale  from  one  jobber  or 
wholesaler  to  another ;  the  brokerage  must,  however,  be  deducted  from  the  profit  of 
either  the  buyer  or  seller  so  that  the  price  of  goods  In  the  course  of  further  dlsoibution 
shall  not  bear  such  brokerage.     (Opinion  A-118,  Aug.  26,  1918.) 

MAXIMUM  MARGINS   ON    SALES   BY   RETAILERS  TO   CONSUMERS. 

(Issued    Nov.   7,    1918.) 

The  Food  Administration  has  determined  that  any  sales  of  food  commodities  at  a 
gross  margin  above  delivered  cost  in  excess  of  those  indicated  below  are  unreasonable, 
and  will  be  regarded  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  statute  and  of  the 
above  regulation.  Percentage  may  be  calculated  on  the  selling  price.  Delivered  cost 
shall  mean  the  cost  at  the  railroad,  steamboat,  or  other  terminal  in  the  retailer's 
town.  Where  the  retailer  is  not  located  in  a  railroad  or  steamboat  town  he  may  Indnde 
asy  hauling  charge  in  the  delivered  cost. 

The  lesser  margin  Indicated  is  not  a  minimum  margin,  but  Is  a  maximum  mai^n 
for  those  whose  cost  of  doing  business  Is  less,  such  as  stores  which  do  not  perform 
the  services  of  credit  and  delivery.  Any  change  from  the  prewar  practice  hi  cash 
discount  terms  or  other  changes  which  tend  to  or  result  in  increasing  the  margin  of 
profit  allowed  will  be  dealt  with  as  an  unfair  practice. 

The  retailer  may  have  tho  benefit  of  fracticfeal  costs  on  each  transaction;  that  is, 
he  may  calculate  the  total  charge  to  a  customer  on  any  transaction  as  if  fractioBal 
costs  were  not  allowed,  and  if  the  result  is  a  fraction,  he  may  add  thereto  such  fraction 
of  a  cent  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  price  In  even  cents.  The  following  table 
gives  an  example  in  the  case  of  eggs,  using  the  cash  and  carry  margin  <tf  7  oeots 
per  dosen : 
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Amount  of  sole. 


Coet. 


1  dozen 
3  dozen 
S  dozen 


Marg:ln 
(oento). 


7 
14 
21 


Total. 


I0.53i 
1.064 
l.fiOf 


Fraction 
added. 


Ifaximum 

selling 
price. 


SO.M 
1.07 
1.60 


MAXIMUM   MARGINS. 

m 

Barley  flonr.   original  mill  packages ^ 18  to  26  per  cent. 

Barley  flonr,  broken  mill  packages-...  __   0.011  per  pound. 

Rye  floor,  original  mill  packages 18  to  22  per  cent. 

Rye  flour,  broken  mill  jMtckagcs O.Oll  per  pound. 

Com  flour,  original  mill  packages 18  to  22  per  cent. 

Com   flour,  broken  mill  packages * 0.01  i  per  pound. 

Rice    flour , 18  to  22  per  cent. 

Com  meal,  bulk O.OIJ  per  pound. 

Com  meal,  original  mill  packages 18  to  22  per  cent. 

Hominy 1 18  to  22  per  cent. 

Sugar,  all  kinds  in  bulk O.OIJ  per  pound. 

Sugar,  all  kinds  in  refiners'  original  packages 0.01  per  pound. 

Evaporated    milk,    unsweetened 18  to  22  per  cent. 

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats,  bulk O.Oli  per  pound. 

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats,  original  mill  packages 20  to  25  per  cent. 

Rice 20  to  25  per  cent. 

Beans,  white  or  colored 20  to  25  per  cent. 

Starch,    edible 20  to  25  per  cent. 

Cora  simp,  tins —  20  to  25  per  cent. 

Canned  com,  peas,  and  tomatoes,  standard  grades 25  to  30  per  cent. 

Canned  salmon  chums,  pink,  and  red 25  to  30  per  cent. 

Canned  sardines,   domestic 25  to  30  per  cent. 

Dried    fruit,    raisins,    prunes,   and    peaches 25  to  30  per  cent. 

Lard,   pore   leaf,   bulk 5  to  6  cents  per  pound. 

I^rd,    pure   leaf,    tins 18  to  22  per  cent. 

I^rd,   substitutes,   bulk *_ 5  to  6  cents  per  pound. 

Lard,    substitutes,   tins 18  to  22  per  cent. 

Breakfast   bacon,   whole   pieces 6  to  7  cents  per  pound. 

Heary  bacon,  whole  pieces 5  to  6  cents  per  pound. 

Hams,    smoked,    whole 6  to  7  cents  per  pound. 

In  quoting  sliced  ham  and  bacon  add  usual  differential  to  cover  actual  shrinkage. 

"  Original  mill  packages ''  as  used  above  means  where  retailer  sells  product  In  the 
same  mill  container  as  received  by  him. 

**  Broken  mill  packages "  means  when  retailer  removes  contents  from  original  pack- 
ages and  sells  in  smaller  quantities. 

By  other  special  regulations  the  retailer's  maximum  margins  have  also  been  fixed 
in  accordance  with  the  following  list : 

Potatoes,  white  or   Irish 25  to  80  per  cent. 

Onions  .^ , 25  to  80  per  cent. 

Eggs    (whether  sold  in  carton  or  not) 7  to  8  cents  per  dosen. 

Cold-storage  butter 6  to  7  cents  per  pound. 

Batter  substitutes,  oleoma rgerine,  nutmargerine,  etc 5  to  0  cents  per  pound. 

Note. — The  maximum  margins  on  wheat  fiour  and  mixed  flour  were  removed  December 
31,  1918. 

B.  REFINED  SUGAR. 

Eule   1.  Profit   on   sugar  purchased   from  refiner. — ^No   wholesale   dealer  in 

refined  sugar  who  purchases  such  sugar  from  the  producer  or  refiner,  direct 

or  througb  a  broker,  shall  sell  such  sugar  at  an  advance  over  the  refiner's  list 

price  at  which  he  purchased  sugar  greater  than  the  normal  margin  charged 

by  wholesale  dealers  In  refined  sugar  in  the  same  locality,  or  such  margin  as 

may  hereafter  be  established  by  the  Food  Administration.     (Issued  Nov.  1, 

1917;  repealed  Feb.  1,-1919.) 

(This  rule  corresponds  to  special  rule  1,  series  B,  Governing  Wholesale  Dealers  In 
Snwir.) 

Note. — This  rule  applies  to  plantation  granulated  sugar. 
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Bule  2.  Froflt  on  suffar  obtained  firom  other  than  refiner.— -It  wtn  be  ooo- 
sldered  an  unreasonable  practice  if  two  or  more  wholesale  dealers  handle  tbe 
same  sugar  at  a  greater  total  margin  than  that  prescribed  by  rule  "L  No  whole- 
sale dealer  or  other  licensee  who  purchases  refined  sugar  from  any  person  otber 
than  the  producer  or  refiner  shall  sell  such  sugar  to  a  retailer  or  to  a  pereoa 
fising  such  sugar  in  manufacturing  at  a  price  representing  an  advance  over 
the  producer*s  or  refiner's  list  price  on  the  day  of  such  sale  greater  than  tbe 
advance  allowed  by  the  preceding  rule  to  a  wholesale  dealer  in  the  locality 
where  such  sale  occurs.  (Issued  Nov.  1,  1917;  added  to  June  15,  1918;  re^ 
pealed  Feb.  1,  1919.) 

(ThU  rale  corresponds  to  speoial  rule  2,  series  B,  Governing  Wholesale  Dealen  la 
Sugar.) 

Knle  3.  Betall  lales  matt  be  made  at  not  more  than  reasonable  advance  over 
cost. — The  licensee  shall  sell  sugar  at  retail  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable 
advance  over  the  actual  purchase  price  of  the  particular  goodd  sold,  without 
regard  to  the  market  or  replacement  value  at  the  time  of  such  sale.  (Issued 
Nov.  1,  1917;  repealed  Feb.  1,  1919.) 

E.  DRIED  BEANS  AND  DRIED  PEAS. 

Kale  1  (as  amended  July  S4,  1918).  Future  dealing  In  new  crop  beans 
prohibited. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  buy  or  sell  new  crop  dried  beans  except  for 
seed,  or  for  the  Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal  governments  or  for  the 
Government  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany,  before  Septemt)er  1  of  the 
year  covering  such  new  crop  If  grown  in  the  United  States  of  America,  Japan, 
Manchuria,  China,  or  Asiatic  countries,  or  before  June  1  if  grown  in  South 
America,  Porto  Rico,  or  Mexico.  (Rule  issued  Nov.  1,  1917,  limited  dealing  in 
beans  grown  in  the  United  States  changed  July  24,  1918,  to  include  beans 
grown  in  countries  noted  here ;  repealed  Dec.  3,  1918. ) 

NOTB. — This  rule  does  not  prohibit  a  licensee  from  guaranteeing  a  certain  price  for  t 
crop  to  he  planted ;  however,  sales  against  such  an  arrangement  can  not  be  made  before 
September  1.  , 

Bule  8  (as  amended  July  84,  1918).  Future  dealing  In  new  erop  peas  pro* 
hlblted. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  buy  or  sell  new  crop  dried  peas  grown  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  Japan,  Manchuria,  China,  or  Asiatic  countries, 
except  for  seed,  or  for  the  Federal.  State,  county,  or  municipal  governments 
or  for  the  Government  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany,  before  July  1  of 
the  year  covering  such  new,crop.  If  grown  In  South  America,  Porto  Bico,  qt 
Mexico  such  new  crop  shall  not  be  sold  before  April  1.  (Rule  Issued  Nov.  t 
1917,  limited  dealing  in  peas  grown  In  the  UnHed  States,  changed  July  24, 1918, 
to  Include  peas  grown  In  countries  noted  here ;  repealed  Dec.  3,  1918. ) 

NoTB. — While  this  rule  permits  the  gruaranteeing  of  a  price  for  a  crop,  no  sales  can  Im 
made  by  the  licensee  before  July  1. 

MAXIMUliC  MARGINS. 

Under  Special  Bule  XI-A~6  speculation  in  dried  beans  or  dried  peas  la  prohibited. 

(Effective  Aug.  20,  1918.)  The  Food  Administration  will  regard  any  sales  .of  dried 
beans  or  dried  peas  at  a  gross  margin  above  delivered  ooet  (pnrchaee  price  plus  fretght) 
in  excess  of  the  margins  Indicated  in  the  following  table  as  prima  fade  OTldenoe  of  a 
violation  of  the  statute  and  the  rules. 

These  margins  are  guides  only.  They  do  not  change  the  rale's.  The  margins  of  profit 
are  still  limited  to  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  average  purchase  price  of  tbe  goods 
sold  without  regard  to  the  market  or  replacement  value,  and  a  smaller  margin  may  be 
considered  reasonable  where  the  licensee  has  a  lower  cost  than  customary  by  reason  of 
his  failure  to  perform  any  part  of  the  servlcee  customarily  performed  by  dealen  of 
that  class. 

High  margins,  even  if  customary  during  prewar  periods,  are  not  Justifiable  now. 
Unreasonable  margins  are  not  excused  by  lower  margins  on  other  transactions  in  tbt 
same  commodity  or  in  other  commodities.  y 
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Class. 


I.  Importer. 


X  Elevator  or  clean- 
ing warehouse. 


3.  Bean  factor. 


Services  rendered. 


Furnishes  letter  of  credit  and 
buys  direct  for  import. 


Buvs  from  erower,  elevates, 
cfeans,  handpicks,  and  sacks. 


Buys  from  grower,  elevates,  re- 
cieans  and  sacKs;  does  not 
handpick. 

Buys  from  retaU  elevator  (or 

importer)  and  flnanoes  to 

destination. 
Buvs  from  grower  and  has  re- 

cfeaned  by  railroad  or  public 

warehouse. 


Maxi- 
mum 
margin. 


PercffU. 
10 


12 
10 

5 

7 


Interpretations. 


Importers  who  buy  on  c.  i.  f.  terms  or 
bank  guarantee  of  payment  after 
arrival  of  shipment,  or  who  do  not 
assume  the  direct  risk  of  buying  in 
foreign  countries,  fall  in  class  3  and 
are  entitled  only  to  maximum  margin 
of  profit  for  that  class. 

The  differenoe  between  the  selling  price 
and  the  actual  cost  on  a  handpicked 
or  recleaned  basis  should  be  used  in 
arriving  at  these  margins. 

These  margins  have  been  determined 
by  taking  the  average  cost  and  ex- 
pense of  operating  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  countnr. 

Elevators  and  warehouses  which  buy 
as  agents  for  larger  concerns  and  do 
not  prepare  for  the  market,  are  not 

I  entiuea  to  more  than  a  reasonable 
commission  for  the  services  rendered, 
which  must  be  included  in  the 
allowed  margin  of  his  principal. 


WHAT  RESALES  ARE  JUSTIFIABLE. 

(General  rule  6. — ^The  licensee  in  selling  food  commodities,  shall  keep  such 
commodities  moving  to  the  consumer  in  as  direct  line  as  practicable  and  with- 
out unreasonable  delay.  Resales  within  the  same  trade  without  reasonable 
justification,  especially  if  tending  to  result  in  a  higher  market  price  to  the 
retailer  or  consumer,  will  be  dealt  with  as  an  unfair  practice. 

Service. — Any  transactions  that  savor  of  trading  in  which  a  profit  accrues 
to  the  dealer  without  corresponding  service  are  clear  violations  of  the  rule  and 
will  subject  the  offender  to  revocation  of  this  license  and  to  such  other  penalty^ 
as  the  law  provides. 

The  handling  of  drlctd  beans  and  dried  peas  by  wholesale  grocers,  including 
those  sometimes  referred  to  as  "  bean  jobbers  "  when  such  Jobbers  are  not  lo- 
cated in  the  bean-producing  sections,  and  do  not  buy  from  or  finance  retail  ele- 
vators, Is  dealt  with  in  the  circular  of  June  6,  1918,  on  **  Maximum  margins  on 
sales  by  wholesalers  to  retailers  and  by  merchandise  brokers;  and  justifiable 
resales  for  such  dealers."  The  contents  of  this  circular  are  also  to  be  found  in 
the  note  to  Rule  XI-A-5,  effective  June  15.  The  provisions  regarding  Importers 
of  beans  in  the  circular  of  June  6  are  superseded  by  this  circular. 

Resales  between  bean  factors,  commonly  known  as  bean  jobbers,  located  In 
the  bean-producing  sections  who  buy  from  the  retail  elevators  and  finance  such 
stock  to  destination  are  prohibited  unless  the  sum  of  the  gross  profits  obtained 
by  such  factors  does  not  exceed  the  maximum  reasonable  profit  for  that  group. 

Resales  between  elevators  or  cleaning  warehouses  are  also  prohibited  unless 
the  sum  of  the  gross  profits  obtained  by  such  warehouse  does  not  exceed  the 
maximum  reasonable  profit  for  that  group. 

Elevators  and  importers  may  resell  to  bean  factors,  but  the  effect  of  the  re- 
sale rule  is: 

(1)  That  imported  beans  shall  In  no  event  reach  the  wholesaler  or  mer- 
chandise broker  class  dealt  with  in  the  circular  of  June  6  at  an  advance  of 
more  than  5  per  cent  over  the  price  received  by  the  importer,  plus  freight. 

(2)  That  domestic  beans  shall  reach  the  wholesaler  or  merchandise  broker 
class  dealt  with  In  the  circular  of  June  6  at  an  advance  of  not  more  than  5  per 
cent  (or  7  per  cent  as  the  case  may  l>e),  plus  freight,  over  the  price  received 
by  the  elevator. 

It  may  be  noted  that  by  the  provisions  of  the  circular  of  June  6,  after  the 
beans  reach  the  wholesale  grocery  or  merchandise  broker  class,  they  must  be 
■old  direct  to  retailers,  except  in  certain  specified  cases  where  one  resale  at  « 
jbmall  margin  is  permitted. 

F.  DRIED   FRUITS. 

Kule  1.  New-crop  fruits  that  are  not  available  for  spot  delivery  not  to  be 
bought  or  sold  before  July  15. — ^The  licensee,  prior  to  July  15  of  the  year  in 
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which  new-crop  fruits  are  to  be  grown  and  packed,  shall  not  boy,  contract  to 
buy,  offer  for  sale,  or  have  outstanding  any  contract  of  sale  or  any  commit- 
ment for  sale  of  new-crop  fruits  not  available  for  i^t  delivery.  A  commitment 
shall  include  all  tentative  or  conditional  orders  whether  definite  prices  are 
named  or  not.  (Rule  Issued  Mar.  30,  1918,  forbade  dealing  in  dried  fruits 
before  May  1  of  year  grown.  Time  changed  to  June  1,  Apr.  90,  1918 ;  changed 
to  July  15,  May  24,  1918 ;  canceled  Jan.  10,  1919. ) 

Note. — This  rule  and  the  following  rale  correspood  to  ralea  4  and  6,  Boriea  B,  Sup- 
plement 28,  which  became  effective  Biay  7,  1918,  and  were  amended  to  their  preteat 
form  May  24,  1918. 

G.  CANNED  PEAS,  CANNED  CORN,  CANNED  TOMATOES.  CANNED 

SALMON,  AND  CANNED  SARDINES. 

« 

Bule  1.  Canned  goodi  not  to  be  quoted  before  February  1- — ^The  licensee  shall       I 
not  quote  for  future  delivery  any  canned  peas,  canned  com,  canned  tomatoes, 
canned  salmon,  or  canned  sardines  before  February  1  of  the  year  when  sach 
products  are  to  be  canned.     (Issued  Dec.  20,  1917;  canceled  Jan.  10,  1919.) 

(This  rule  correaponds  to  special  rule  8,  serlea  B,  goTeratng  wholesalers  and  retailen.) 

H.     GREEN  COFFEE. 

Kale  1  (as  amended  Dec.  5,  1918).  UoeAteet  entitled  to  reasonable  profit— 
liicensees  in  selling  coffee,  which  is  owned  by  any  licensee,  spot  or  afloat,  on  or 
before  December  15,  1918,  shall  not  take  more  than  a  reasonable  profit  over  the 
cost  of  the  particular  coffee  sold,  provided  that  any  sale  of  ^K>t  coffee  shall  be 
made  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  profit  over  the  average  cost  of  his  entire 
stock  of  spot  coffee.  £^ch  growth  of  coffee  shall  be  averaged  separately.  Every 
invoice  or  contract  covering  the  sale  of  coffee  subject  to  this  rule  shall  be 
marked : 

"  The  seller  of  the  coffee  covered  by  this  Invoice  or  contract  hereby  certifies 
that  same  has  been  sold  subject  to  special  rules  1,  2,  and  3  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration." 

The  licensee  in  arriving  at  the  cost  of  such  coffee  shall  include  any  gatai  or 
loss  resulting  from  any  actual  hedging  transaction  on  a  coffee  exchange.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  rule,  an  actual  hedging  transaction  on  a  coffee  exchange 
shall  only  include  transactions  in  which  the  sale  or  purchase  made  Is  finaDy 
closed  or  offset. 

In  calculating  the  profit  permitted  by  this  rule  the  licensee  shall  not  indode 
the  gain  or  loss  from  more  than  one  hedging  transaction  on  the  same  lot  or 
stock  of  coffee,  but  the  position  of  this  transaction  may  be  switched  from  one 
month  to  another,  provided  that  all  profits  or  losses  from  any  hedging  transac- 
tion and  all  facts  regarding  the  switching  of  any  hedge  from  one  month  to  an- 
other are  included  in  the  licensee's  reports. 

The  licensee  shall  keep  any  speculative  account  of  the  coffee  exchange  en- 
tirely separate  from  such  hedging  transactions,  and  the  gain  or  loss  resulting 
therefrom  shall  not  be  considered  in  determining  the  cost  of  his  hedged  stock  of 
coffee.  (First  issued  Feb.  7,  1918;  amended  June  15  to  define  hedging  transac- 
tion more  in  detail;  amended  July  24  and  Sept.  11  with  reference  to  coflfee 
which  might  be  averaged  in  figuring  cost.    Canceled  Jan.  10, 1919.) 

NoTB. — The  above  rale  appllea  only  to  coffee  owned  by  any  licensee,  spot  or  aHoat,  oa 
or  before  December  15,  1918. 

Kale  8  (as  amended  July  84,  1918).  Importer  limited  to  profit  of  ft  per  eeat— 
For  the  purpose  of  rule  1  a  reasonable  profit  for  an  Importer  shall  not  exceed 
5  per  cent  gross  margin  over  cost,  plus  any  brokerage  or  commission  actually 
paid,  and  the  usual  ex  ship  or  in  store,  and  shipping  charges  actually  incurred 
by  the  licensee  on  such  coffee.  If  drafts  against  purchase  are  drawn  in  pounds 
sterling,  only  the  actual  amount  paid  shall  be  used  in  figuring  the  cost 

For  the  purposes  of  this  rule,  an  importer  is  one  who  buys  coffee  in  the 
country  of  origin,  or  coffee  in  transit  to  this  country,  irrespective  of  terms 
or  conditions  of  delivery,  and  who  resells  such  purchase  as  shipped,  in  any 
position,  as  a  whole  or  in  divided  quantities  without  selection  of  specified  chops. 
A  Jobber  dealing  in  the  foregoing  manner  shall  he  considered  an  importer. 
(Issued  Mar.  9,  1918,  limiting  profit  to  2i  per  cent;  amended  July  24,  1918, 
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limiting  profit  to  5  per  cent;  made  to  apply  only  to  coffee  owned  by  licensee 
on  or  before  Dec.  15,  1918,  by  note  added  Dec.  5,  1918;  canceled  Jan.  10,  1919.) 

NoTB. — An  importer's  trausaction  is  one  In  which  an  invoice  is  sold  practically  as 
bl^MM^*  For  example,  a  sale  of  450  bags,  more  or  less,  out  of  an  invoice  of  500  bags, 
in  order  to  enable  the  seller  to  obtain  the  profit  allowed  to  Jobbers,  will  be  considered 
IS  a  violation  of  the  regulations. 

Bnle  8  (as  amended  July  24,  1918).  Jobber  limited  to  proflt  of  7^  per  cent — 
For  the  purposes  of  rule  1  a  reasonable  profit  for  a  jobber  nhall  be  7^  per  cent 
gross  margin  over  cost,  such  cost  and  charges  to  be  computed  as  prescribed  in 
mle  2.  A  Jobber,  for  the  purpose  of  this  rule,,  is  one  who  customarily  sells 
coffee  in  one  or  more  chops  to  wholesalers,  roasters,  or  other  licensed  green- 
coffee  dealers.  (Issued  Mar.  9,  1918,  limiting  profit  to  5  per  cent;  amended 
July  24,  1918,  limiting  profit  to  7i  per  cent,  made  to  apply  only  to  coffee  owned 
by  licensee  on  or  before  Dec.  15,  1918,  by  note  added  Dec.  5,  1918 ;  canceled  Jan. 
10,  1919.) 

Note. — The  prescribed  margin  of  profit  does  not  apply  to  sales  of  25  bags  or  less. 

Bale  4  (as  amended  July  24,  1918).  Besales,  with  certain  exceptions,  for- 
bidden.— ^The  licensee  in  selling  green  coffee  shall  keep  it  moving  to  the  con- 
sumer in  as  direct  a  line  as  practicable  and  \>ithout  unreasonable  delay. 
Resales,  especially  if  tending  to  result  in  a  higher  market  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, will  be  dealt  with  as  an  unfair  practice.  One  resale  from  one  importer 
to  another  is  permissible,  and  on  such  resale  the  gross  margin  of  profit  shall 
net  exceed  2i  per  cent  over  cost  plus  such  charges  as  are  stated  in  rule  2. 
One  resale  from  one  Jobber  to  another  is  permissible,  and  on  such  resale  the 
gross  margin  shall  not  excee<l  31  i^er  cent,  over  cost  plus  such  charges  as  are 
stated  in  rule  2.  (Issued  Mar.  9,  1918,  limiting  profit  in  sales  between  im- 
porter to  IJ  per  cent  and  between  jobbers  to  2i  per  cent;  changed  July  24, 
1918,  to  2i  per  cent  for  importers  and  3i  per  cent  for  jobbers ;  made  to  apply 
only  to  coffee  owned  by  licensee  on  or  before  Dec.  15,  1918 ;  added  Dec.  5.  1918 ; 
canceled  Jan.  10,  1919.) 

Note. — More  than  one  resale  will  be  permitted  only  under  very  exceptional  conditions. 
The  Food  Administration  realises  that  conditions  may  arise  where  sufficient  Justification 
mar  be  found  to  warrant  further  resales.  Such  resales,  however,  can  only  be  made  with 
the  permission  of  the  Food  Administration.  Full  consideration  for  the  issuing  of  such 
pemiiasion  wiU  be  given  when  sufficient  Justification  can  be  shown. 

Bale  7.  Must  not  charge  more  than  the  customary  brokerage. — ^The  licensee 
shall  not  charge,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  commission  or  brokerage  on  the  sale 
of  green  coffee  in  excess  of  that  which  ordinarily  and  customarily  prevails, 
under  normal  conditions.  In  the  locality  In  which  the  broker's  business  Is  con- 
ducted.    (Issued  Mar.  9,  1918;  canceled  Jan.  10.  1919.) 

Bale  A.  Only  one  brokerage  permitted. — Brokers  shall  not  receive  more  than 
one  brokerage  on  any  sale,  nor  shall  they  receive  an  overage  except  where  by 
force  of  circumstances  they  may  have  become  principals  through  a  misunder- 
standing or  delay.  When  a  broker  closes  out  or  sells  coffee  upon  which  he 
receives  an  overage  he  must  send  to  the  buyer,  and  enter  in  his  reports  to  the 
Pood  Administration,  full  particulars  regarding  such  transaction.  In  cases 
where  first-hand  dealers  (1.  e.,  importers,  jobbers,  or  licensees  holding  green 
coffee  on  commission)  employ  one  broker  as  their  exclusive  broker,  and  such 
goods  are  placed  to  the  interior  trade  through  a  local  broker  acting  there  as 
the  representative  of  the  sole  broker  of  the  principal,  the  licensee  under  rules 
2,  3,  and  4  may  include  under  the  item  of  brokerage  such  extra  brokerage  or 
eonunisslon  as  has  been  heretofore  customary  for  the  local  broker.  All  Invoices 
rendered  by  licensees  to  buyers  of  green  coffee  shall  state  the  entire  amount 
of  brokerage  paid,  if  any,  on  the  transaction,  and  Included  in  the  price  paid  by 
the  buyer.     (Issued  Mar.  9,  1918;  canceled  Jan.  10,  1919.) 

Note. — In  the  green-coffoe  trade  It  has  been  customary  for  brokers,  representing 
exdnsirely  first-hand  dealers,  to  handle  these  accounts  through  outside  brokers  for  the 
interior  trade,  and  these  first-hand  dealers  cover  the  cost  to  them  of  these  outside 
brokers  by  an  additional  price,  secured  from  the  purchaser.  As  this  custom  has  been 
long  established,  the  Food  Administration,  pending  further  notice,  will  permit  it  to 
continue,  but  requires  that  the  full  amount  of  all  commissions  paid  on  a  transaction 
shall  be  shown  on  the  coflfee  Invoices  rendered  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer  in  every  case. 

ROASTED    COFFEE. 

Although  roasted  coffee  Itself  has  not  been  licensed,  it  must  be  carefully 
noted  that  all  persons  selling  roasted  coffee  are  subject  to  the  food-control  act 
of  August  10,  1917,  and  that  this  law  expressly  forbids  unreasonable  or  exces- 
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slve  cliarges.  If  it  Is  found  that  the  trade  is  violating  this  law  as  to  reuoD- 
able  profits  upon  roasted  coffee,  prompt  action  will  be  taken  and  tlie  Food 
Administration  will  also  find  it  necessary  to  place  roasted  coffee  under  ncense. 

X  SPECIAL    REGULATIONS    GO-VTSRNINO    DISTRIBUTORS    OF    OLEa 
MARGARINE   OR   OTHER  BLT?TER  SUBSTITLTSS. 

Rule  1  (new,  Oct.  tB,  1916) .  Oleomargsrliie  mast  not  be  sold  at  retail  at  more 
fkm  reasonable  adranoe  over  €ott. — The  licensee  dealing  in  oleomai^garine  or 
other  butter  substitutes  at  retail  shall  not  sell  at  more  than  a  reasonable  ad- 
yanee  over  cost  without  regard  to  market  or  replacement  \-alue  at  the  time  of 
sale.  CJost  shall  include  purchase  price  plus  transportation  charges.  If  any. 
The  licensee  may  average  the  coj«t  of  all  oleomargine  or  other  butter  substitutes 
of  the  same  kind  and  grade  in  his  possession  at  the  point  from  which  the  sale  is 
made  which  has  not  already  been  contracted  to  be  sold,  and  may  take  such  ayer- 
age  cost  as  the  cost  of  any  particular  lot.  When  new  lots  are  added  and  a  new 
average  calculated  the  licensee  shall  Include  in  the  new  areraging  all  stock 
remaining  on  hand  of  lots  already  averaged  at  the  -average  cost  of  such  lots 
previously  determined.  If  the  cost  of  any  aleomargine  or  butter  subetitiEtfes  is 
averaged  the  cost  of  all  sadi  products  must  be  averaged.  When  costs  are  aver- 
aired  the  licensee  must  keep  a  record  of  the  manner  in  wldch  snch  average  has 
been  arrived  at     (U€|;>ealed  Feb.  1,  1919.) 

NOTB. — ^Tho  Fnlted  CH'tite*  Food  AdtntnltftratioB  will  regard  nny  ndvance  in  rscn*  vf 
5  centB  to  6  cpoIb  per  pound  over  cost  as  unteasaBalile  and  as  eridence  of  Tioiitkm  sf 
the  above  rule.  The  5  cents  per  pound  represents  the  maximum  oiargin  for  stovM  cos- 
dncted  on  the  caSb  and  carry  or  no  service  plan,  while  6  cents  per  pound  Is  the  mazimTiBi 
■Mirgln  for  the  extra  serrice  stores  extending  credit  and  dellyfry. 

In  determtning  margins  at  5  cents  and  6  cents  per  poand  on  oleomargine  with  tlie 
fractional  costs  in  favor  of  the  dealer,  the  United  States  Food  Administration  lifts  gtrea 
duo  considi'rtitlon  to  the  rising  costs  of  operation  which  must  be  jnet  by  the  dealer. 

RetiUler  map  have  Iwneflt  of  fractional  coat  on  any  traneaetion. — Retailers  wbose  dc- 
ilvered  terminal  costs  figure  in  fcaetlons  may  have  tlM  benefit  of  such  fracHoaal  casta. 
I'or  example,  If  oleomargine  costs  at  terminal  delivery  32)  cents  per  pound,  the  Belliag 
price  may  be  figured  as  follows : 

CASH  AND  C  VRRY  STORES. 


Ammiutofsak. 


1  pound. 

2  pounds 

3  pounds 


Cost. 


Cema. 


821 
65 

97) 


Kargin. 


Cenu. 


5 
10 
15 


TotaL 


Cenu.  • 

75 
lU} 


Fractioa 


Cenu, 

None. 


pnce. 


CemtL 


39 

TS 

IP 


The  maximum  soiling  price  for  the  extra  service  or  credit  and  delivery  stores  would  bo  1 
cent  per  pound  higher. 

Hale  3  (new,  Oct  17,  1818).  The  maniifaoture  and  sale  of  prints  of  oleonir- 
garlne  or  other  batter  sabstitntes  weighing  less  than  1  poond  prohibited. — On 
and  after  January  1,  1919,  no  licensee  siiall  manufacture  or  sell  units  of  oleo- 
margine  or  any  other  butter  sul)8tltute  in  print  form  tluit  weiglis  less  than  one 
pound,  provided  that  this  rule  shall  not  prevent  a  retailer  from  cutting  a  unit 
weighing  1  pound  or  more,  and  selling  a  portion  thereof  to  a  consumer.  (Re- 
pealed Nov.  25,  191&) 

L.     CLEAN  UICE. 

SrUle  2.  Quotations  of  imported  dean  rice  by  the  pound  only. — ^l%e  licensee 
shall  quote,  buy,  and  soil  all  Imported  clean  rice  by  the  pound  onlv.  (RepeaW 
Feb.  1,  1919. ) 

NoTc— ThlB  rule  applies  to  imported  clean  rice  which  is  held  for  ozparL 

XII.  BROKERS    AND    AUCTIONEERS    OF    LICENSED    NONPERISH- 

ABLE  FOOD  COMMODITIES. 

A  broker  or  auctioneer  in  a  transaction  concemiuK  nnv  licensed  food  com- 
modity is  responsible  for  any  violation  by  the  principal  of  the  regulations  gov- 
erniBg  such  transaction.  Brolcens  and  auctioneera  shonld,  tbei^fore.  temiliarize 
tbcmselves  with  the  general  regulationa  and  a»y  qpeelal  regiii«ti<His  goicmlBS 
prtncipais  for  wliom  they  act. 

A  list  of  the  special  rules  Lssued  will  be  found  on  page  3  ot  Pamphlet  No.  I 
(General  License  Rep:ulations). 
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Brokers  and  auctiooeers  in  all  licensed  nox^tenshable  food  eMnmodities 
must  also  conform  to  tbe  following  brokers'  rules: 

Xnle  1.  Gonunission  or  brokerage  charges  limited. — A  licensee  shall  not  charge 
directly  or  indirectly  a  commission  or  brokerage  on  the  sale  of  food  commod- 
ities in  excess  of  that  which  ordinarily  and  customarily  prevails  under  normal 
conditions  in  the  locality  In  which  the  broker's,  commssion  merchant's,  or 
auctioneer's  business  is  conducted  and  in  the  particular  branch  of  trade  in 
Question. 

Rnle  2.  Prompt  remittanee  required. — The  ficensee  shall  remit  promptly  fol- 
lowing the  sale  of  food  commodities  received  on  consignment  for  sale  or  dis- 
tribution, and  shall  render  to  the  consignor  an  account  showing  the  true  sales 
and  with  charges  only  for  services  actually  performed  and  expenses  actually 
incurred  by  the  licensee.     (Issued  Nov.  1,  1917,  repealed  Feb.  1,  1919.) 

NoTB. — A  oommission  mercliant  can  not  divide  his  commission  with  tbe  buyer  unless 
be  shows  on  the  account  of  sales  rendered  to  the  consignor  that  he  has  done  so. 

Bale  8.  Charging  of  both  brokerage  and  overage  prohibited. — ^The  licensee 
sh»n  not  charge  or  receive  for  himself,  on  the  sale  of  any  food  commodities, 
both  a  commission  or  brokerage  and  an  overage  or  profit  (Issued  Nov.  1, 
1917;  repealed  Feb.  1,  1919.) 

Rule  4.  Sales  to  self  forbidden  without  written  consent  of  principal. — The 
licensee  shall  not  directly  or  indirectly  sell  consigned  food  commodities,  or 
food  commodities  with  tbe  sale  of  which  on  commission  he  is  intrusted,  to 
himself  or  to  anyone  connected  with  his  business  without  tlie  written  permis- 
sion of  ills  prindpaL 

Bale  5.  Only  one  brokerage  on  sugar  permitted. — So  licensee  shall  charge  a 
commission  or  brokerage  on  any  sugar  on  which  one  brokerage  or  commission 
has  already  been  charged.     (Issued  Nov,  1.  1917;  repealed  Feb.  1,  1919.) 

Eule  6  (as  amended  Aug.  15,  1918;  eifectiTe  Aug.  SO,  1918).  Commissions  must 
not  be  split  with  buyer. — ^The  licensee  may  split  with  other  brokei-s'  commis- 
sk>ns  or  brokerage  received  on  the  sale  of  food  commodities,  but  shall  not  split 
SBCii  commissions  or  brokerage  with  the  buyer  of  the  food  commodities,  or  any 
employee  of  the  buyer.     (Issued  Nov.  1,  1917,  as  to  sugar;  changed  Aug.  20, 

1918,  to  cover  "food  commodities,"  as  noted  here;  repealed  Feb.  1,  1919.) 

• 

Note. — ^The  payment  hy  a  broker  of  charges  tncnrred  by  him  for  telephone  antl  tele- 
graph messages  received  by  liim  from  a  huyer  does  not  constltnte  the  spUttinfr  of  his 
commissions  with  the  huyer.  Honey  so  paid  out  is  an  expense  of  the  brokerage  busi- 
ness. 

MARGINS  FOR  BROKERS  WHO  BUT  AND  BELL  FOR  THEIR  OWN  ACCOUNT. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  general  rules  6,  7,  and  8  and  the  above  rules  governing 
commission  merchants  and  brokers,  brokers  may  in  proper  and  necessary  transactions 
Imy  and  sell  for  their  own  account.  Transactions  of  this  Idnd  should  be  confined  to  the 
nudlest  possible  volume,  and  in  every  case  must  be  Justified  by  the  necessity  of  com- 
pleting ears  or  dividing  carloads  among  smaller  buyers;  such  merchants  engaged  in 
this  business  should  be  guided  by  the  following-suggested  margins,  which  are  to  be  re- 
carded  as  maximum  gross  profits,  but  are  not  permitted  unless  corresponding  service 
is  rendered : 

Per  cent. 
All  flour    (except  wheat  and  rye  flour),   hominy,  gi'its,   corn   menl,   oatmeal,   rolled 

oats,  beans,  rloe,  etc 4 

Licensed  cereals  in  packages,  licensed  canned  goods.  Hocused  dried  fruits 6 

These  margins  shaR  be  induslTe  o^any  brokerage  received. 

In  every  case  where  a  broker  sells  for  his  own  account  any  Donpeilsbable  goods  that 
he  has  purchased  from  a  particular  principal,  and  has  received,  or  Is  entitled  to  receive, 
a  brokerage  on  such  goods,  he  must  deduct  such  brokerage  before  fixing  his  margin  of 
profit  as  u  Jobber. 

XIV.  SUGARS  AND  SIRUPS. 

A.  SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  DEALERS  IN  GLUCOSE,  RE- 
FINERS' SIRUPS,  MAPLE  SIRUP,  SORGHUM,  CANE  JUICE  SIRUP, 
CENTRIFUGAL  MOLASSES,  OPEN-KEfTLE  MOLASSES,  WEST  INDIA 
MOLASSES,  AND  BLACKSTRAP  MOLASSES,  AND  MANUFACTURERS 
AND  MIXERS  OF  MIXED  SIRLT»S  AND  MIXED  MOLASSES. 

(Effective  Nov.  7,  19ia) 

'  Mon.«-Tbe  following  regulations  do  not  apply  to  established  wholesale  grocers 
hCDdllng  simps  or  molasses  through  customary  trade  channels  for  Hie  hcnsebold  and 
bakers  trade.  Such  wholesale  grocers  are  governed  by  Regulations  No.  XI  and  the 
margins  and  resale  provisions  there  prescribed.  These  regulations  do  apply  to  all  other 
dealers  la  pure  slnps  or  molasses,  whether  sold  in  original  packages  or  repacked;  and 
t»  an  IlceBseefl  who  mix,  blend,  or  process  in  any  way  sirups  coaslstlBg  in  whole  or  tn 
part,  of  almps,  gineose,  w  molasses  of  any  kind. 
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Rule  1.  Reasonable  profits  prescribed. — The  licensee  without  regard  to  market 
or  replacement  value  at  the  time  of  such  sale  shall  sell  glucose,  reftrter*s  simps, 
maple  sirup,  sorp^hum,  cane- juice  sirup,  centrifugal  molBsses,  open-kettle  mo 
lasses,  West  India  molasses,  blackstrap  molasses,  and  all  mixed-  simps  and 
mixed  molasses  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  average  purchase 
price  of  all  lots  of  the  same  grade  and  size,  of  the  same  commoility  or  the  in- 
gredients thereof,  in  his  possession  or  invoiced  to  him  not  contracted  to  be 
sold.  The  licensee  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  manner  in  which  such  average 
has  been  arrived  at,  and  he  shall  take  as  the  cost  of  all  stock  remaining  oa 
hand  from  lots  already  averaged  the  average  cost  previously  arrived  at  In 
selling  commodities  not  yet  invoiced  to  him  he  shall  sell  at  not  more  than  a 
reasonable  advance  over  the  actual  purchase  price  to  him  of  all  lots  of  the 
same  grade  and  size  of  the  same  commodity,  or  the  ingredients  thereot  por- 
cbased  by  him  but  not  yet  invoiced  to  hinu  (Issued  Nov.  7,  1918;  canceled 
Jan.  10,  1919.) 

Note. — Margin*  for  dealers  in  pure  refiners'  sirups  or  glucose. — Under  the  abore 
nil«  the  Food  Administration  will  consider  any  gross  margins  above  delivered  cost  ia 
excess  of  tkose  listed  below  taken  bv  dealers  In  pure  refiners*  sirups  or  glucose,  at 
prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  statute  and  this  regulation.  A  violation  of 
these  margins  will  therefore  be  considered  cause  for  the  revocation  of  a  dealer's  liceiee. 

(a)  Where  glucose  or  refiners*  sirup  is  sold  by  a  dealer  In  car  lots  (including  mixed 
cars),  not  to  exceed  5  por  cent. 

(h)  Where  glucose  or  refiners'  sirup  is  sold  by  a  dealer  in  less  than  car  lots  to  baken^ 
mixers,  or  manufacturers,  not'to  ^ceed  12  to  15  per  cent. 

(c)  Where  glucose  or  refiners'  sirup  is  sold  to  a  wholesale  grocer  under  the  provlsico 
of  rule  2  .following,  in  less  than  car  lots,  not  to  exceed  7|  per  cent. 

(d)  Where  the  dealer  breaks  original  packages  he  may  udd  to  his  cost  the  cost  of  fbe 
new  packages  plus  actual  cost  of  such  packing,  in  no  case  to  exceed  5  per  cent 

The  margins  named  are  large  enough  to  Include  all  ordinary  carrying  charges.  If 
general  conditions  should  later  necessitate  the  carrying  of  goods  for  a  longer  period  thw 
tisual.  further  consideration  will  be  given  to  this  feature. 

The  above  margins  do  not  justify  the  taking  ot  a  profit  greater  than  was  taken  by  tbe 
licensee  in  prewar  times.  A  large  part  of  the  commodities  covered  by  this  rule  are 
dealt  with  In  largo  quantities,  and  It  is  quite  possible  that  dealers  who  handle  them  la 
such  quantities  will  receive  an  unreasonable  profit  If  they  take  tbe  fall  maximam 
margin.  In  such  cases  they  should  continue  to  sell  at  somewhat  lower  margins.  Dealers 
In  refiners*  sirups  and  glucose  are  also  subject  to  the  6  per  cent  profit  limitation 
following :  , 

Profits  for  dealers  and  mixers  of  sirup »  glucose,  and  molasses. — The  Food  -Administra- 
tion will  consider  a  net  earning  of  more  than  6  per  cent  upon  the  gross  sales  of  pare 
and  mixed  sirups,  glucose,  and  molasses  by  any  dealer  in  sirups  as  above  defined,  or  by 
any  sirup  mixer  or  blender,  to  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  rule  wMch 

Krohlblts  the  taking  of  unreasonnble  profits  (general  rule  l-.\-5).  This  percentage  will 
e  calculated  for  the  semiannual  periods  making  up  the  licensee's  fiscal  3'ear.  Tbe 
Federal  income  and  excess-profits  taxes  may  not  be  deducted,  but  all  other  taxes  may  be 
considered  as  expenses.  Toe  limitation  does  not  modify  or  abrogate  the  general  prin- 
ciples contained  in  the  Food  Administration  regulations  that  a  licensee  should  not  earn 
more  than  a  reasonable  net  profit  on  its  capital  invested. 

Blackstrap  molasses  and  refiners'  sirups  prices. — The  following  maximum  prices  haT« 
been  named  for  refiners*  sirups  and  blackstrap  molasses  Rold  by  the  refiner  or  deslrr 
in  tank  cars  and  based  on  the  cost  of  imported  raw  sugar  and  domestic  beet  manufacture: 


Refiners'  sirups ,  highest  grade  (femey  filtered) . 

Refiners'  sirups,  medium  grade  (filtered) 

Refiners'  sirups,  low  grade  (unfliterod) 

Blackstrap  molasses 


Per  gallon 
in  barrels. 


Ctnts. 
55 
40 
30 
23 


PcrfsallflS 
inbolk. 


Ontfi. 

a 

SS 

8 
IS 


The  maximum  prices  named  also  apply  to  imported  blackstrap.  These  prices  are  f.  o.  h. 
cars  nt  seaboard  point  or  point  of  production,  net  cash  In  10  days  without  discount  Tbej 
Include  brokerage,  and  If  sirups  or  molasses  are  distributed  in  tank  cars  they  include  the 
margin  allowed  to  dealer,  so  that  no  dealer  may  sell  blackstrap  molasses  In  tank  cars  st 
more  than  18  cents  plus  freight  and  tank-car  charges.  Where  blackstrap  molasses  or 
sirups  are  distributed  in  barrels,  the  dealer's  margins  named  may  be  added  to  the  maxi- 
mum price. 

Where  sirups  are  distributed  In  packages  smaller  than  barrels,  the  packer  may  add  to 
the  bulk  price  the  actual  cost  of  such  packages. 

Rule  2.  Resale  of  glncose  and  refiners'  sirups  limited. — The  licensee  shall  not 
resell  pure  glucose  or  pure  refiners*  sirups  except  (1)  to  a  manufacturer,  baker, 
or  mixer  using  such  article  in  his  manufacture,  (2)  to  a  retail  grocer  or  con- 
snmer»  (3)  to  wholesale  grocers  under  one  of  the  following  circumstances: 

A.  Continuous  service. — The  seller  may  customarily  and  continnoTialy  aenre  in  lfl0 
than  carload  lots  wholesale  grocers  who  are  serving  retail  grocers  but  who  are  unable  for 
some  suflicient  and  legitimate  reason  to  purchase  direct  from  the  source  of  snpply. 
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B.  Cmrload  buying. — ^A  strap  dealer  may  enjoy  tbe  benefit  of  carload  rates  from  distant 
points  and  sell  to  smaller  wnoleeale  grocers  who  are  unable  to  buy  tbe .  commodity  In 
carload  lots. 

C.  Warehousing. — A  simp  dealer  may  continuously  and  customarily  furnisb  cold- 
storage  or  other  warebonslng  seryice  and  sell  to  wholesale  groeera  who  have  not 
adequate  facilities  of  that  character. 

D.  Surplus  stocks, — A  sirup  dealer  may  dispose  of  surplus  stocks  bought,  not  for 
speculation  but  in  good  faith,  for  the  reasonably  anticipated  requirements  of  his  business 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  and  which  he  finds  himself  unable  to  dispose  of  to  his 
regular  customers.  The  fact  that  such  goods  have  not  been  warehoused  by  such  dealer 
will  be  regarded  as  prima  facie  evidence  that  they  were  not  tK)ught  In  good  faith. 

No  person  who  purchases  glucose  or  refiners'  sirups  from  a  dealer,  except  a 
wholesale  or  retail  grocer  buying  under  subdivisions  (2)  or  (3)  above,  shall 
resell  such  glucose  or  sirup  without  the  written  permission  of  the  United  States 
Food  Administration.     (Issued  Nov.  7,  1918;  repealed  Dec.  17,  191&) 

Note. — Wholesale  grocers  purchasing  from  a  dealer  are  forbidden  to  resell,  except  to 
retailers,  manufacturers,  or  consumers,  under  tbe  wholesale  grocers'  regulations  (No.  XI) 
and  are  limited  to  a  margin  of  12  per  cent. 

I^ermission  to  resell  will  be  given  in  proper  cases  upon  the  condition  that  no  person 
from  whatever  source  he  buys  snail  sell  glucose  or  refiners'  sirups  in  bulk  at  an  advance 
over  tbe  manufacturer's  price  of  the  particular  lot  sold  greater  than  that  permitted  to 
a  single  dealer  plus  actual  freight. 

Simp  mixers  may  sell  their  mixed  sirups  and  molasses  to  any  wholesale  grocer. 

XV.  SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  ALL  DISTRIBUTORS  OP 

FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Rale  9.  Terms  to  be  Inclnded  in  every  contract  unless  expressly  agrreed  other- 
wise.— The  licensee  shall  include  In  every  contract  for  the  sale  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  be  shipped  by  a  common  carrier  the  following  terms,  and 
these  terms  shall  be  understood  as  included  in  every  such  contract  betweei* 
licensees,  even  though  not  expressly  stated ;  provided,  however,  that  the  said 
terms  may  be  varied  by  express  agreement  In  writing.  (Issued  Jan.  28,  1918; 
repealed  Dec.  10,  1918.) 

TERMS  OP  CONTRACT. 

A.  The  seller  shall  be  responsible  f6r  and  reimburse  the  buyer  for  any  failure  of  the 
goods  to  conform  to  the  grade,  quality,  or  condition  spedfled  in  tbe  contract  of  sale, 
except  that  all  sales  made  f.  o.  b.  point  of  origin  shall  be  construed  to  mean  that  the 
buyer  assumes  all  risks  of  damage  in  transit  not  caused  by  the  shipper  whether  there 
is  a  bill  of  lading  to  the  order  of  the  seller  or  not. 

B.  The  shipment  shall  be  deemed  to  have  reached  destination  when  placed  on  any 
railroad  team  track  or  private  unloading  track  or  where  awaiting  consignee's  order 
for  placing  on  such  team  or  private  unloading  track.  The  burden  of  locating  a  ship- 
ment on  such  arrival  shall  be  on  the  consignee,  provided  that  the  consignor  has  billed 
tbe  shipment  with  proper  instructions  as  to  the  railroad  notifying  the  consignee.  The 
failure  of  the  railroad  to  notify  the  consignee  will  not  be  construed  as  releasing  the 
consignee  from  his  obligations  to  tbe  consignor,  provided  proper  advice  as  to  the  car 
number  has  been  given  to  the  consignee  by  the  consignor.  But  if  tbe  consignee  uses 
every  reasonable  effort  to  locate  a  car  and  fails,  he  shall  not  be  responsible  for  failing 
to  learn  of  its  arrival. 

Notes. — The  rule  issued  as  series  B,  special  rule  13,  effective  January  28,  1918,  is 
amended  by  the  above  rule. 

This  rule  applies  to  the  sale  of  cars  in  transit,  provided  the  seller  advises  the  buyer 
that  the  car  is  in  transit,  the  date  of  shipment,  and  if  possible,  where  it  Is  located. 

NoTB  TO  RULES  3  TO  9,  INCLUSIVE. — The  above  rules  have  been  prepared  after  con- 
ference with  representatives  of  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  shipping  and  receiving 
perishable  food  commodities,  and  have  been  based  on  recommendations  from  them  in 
order  to  meet  a  condition  which  has  resulted  in  great  waste  of  fresh  fruita  and  vege- 
tables throaghout  the  country.  The  rules  are  designed  to  prevent  delay  in  unloading 
the  shipment  of  goods  contrary  to  contract,  and  the  resulting  traffic  congestion  and 
food  waste. 

It  is  essential  that  all  licensees  should  cooperate  In  good  faith  with  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration to  avoid  Improper  shipments,  rejections,  and  disputes,  and  to  arrange 
quickly  for  prompt  release,  handling,  or  unloading  of  the  goods  involved,  and  to  sub- 
mit any  dispute  promptly  to  arbitration.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  contracts 
for  the  sale  of  fresh  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables  be  definite  ss  to  the  quality  and  grade 
of  goods  and  terms  of  sale  and  delivery,  and  be  evidenced  by  a  proper  memorandum 
in  writing.  The  Food  Administration  will  consider  the  certificate  of  any  food-products 
Inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  condition  of  tbe  goods.  If  no  such  inspector  is  available, 
great  weight  will  be  attached  to  inspection  by  expert  officials  of  trade  organizations, 
where  no  official  Inspectors  are  available,  due  weight  will  be  given  to  the  Judgment 
of  such  unofficial  experts  as  may  have  made  inspection  or  are  designated  or  approved 
by  tbe  Food  Administration. 
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In  all  cases  submitted  to  arbitration  or  settlement  where  the  shipment  is  made,  draft, 
bill  of  ladiniir  attached,  tbe  consigrnor  should  direct  the  banlE  holdlBg  Ids  draft  to  retafo 
the  proceeds  thereof  and  to  di«trlbute  tho  same  aceordlna  to  tbe  result  of  the  HbsI 
determination.  Thereupon  the  consignee  should  pay  said  draft  and  release  the  hill  «C 
lading. 

In  the  case  of  conmodtties  where  ft  is  customary  to  assort  or  recondttfton,  and  vbae 
necessary  to  preserve  food  values  and  prevent  waste,  fresii  ftults  and  vegetaiileB  riuHild 
be  assorted  or  recondldoned  by  the  consignee  upon  the  consignor's  request  to  recondi- 
tloai  and  bis  agreement  to  arrange  for  the  payment  of  properly  substantiated  chdas. 

B.  ADDITIOXAL  SPECIAIi  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS,  BROKERS,  AND  AUCTIONEERS  DEALING  IN  FRESH 
FRUITS  OR  FRESH  VEGETABLES. 

Hule  1.  CoBunisBloii  or  brokerage  not  to  bo  tmreftsonablo  or  dlserimlitatory.'- 
The  licensee  shall  not  charge  directly  or  hidlrectly  an  nnjust,  unrea«>nahle, 
discriminatory,  or  nnfair  commission  or  briricerage  on  the  snle  of  fre^h  fraft^^ 
or  fresh  vegetables.    (July  10,  1918 ;  repealed  Dec.  10, 1918.) 

Note. — The  Food  Administration  in  enforcing  tblft  riilc  will  insist  that  any  proposed 
Increase  in  ratoiv  be  nnbmltted  to  the  local  Federal  food  administrator  and  that  the  reawa 
for  any  incrraaed  rate  orer  tb«  prewar  normal  be  Itrntlfied  to  bim,  BabJiM*t  to  the  graectl 
Buperviaion  of  tbe  Unlti*d  States  Food  Administration  before  svcfa  incKased  rate  is  pot 
Into  effect. 

This  rule  was  formerly  Included  In  series  B,  general  rule  5,  governing  all  licensees  u 
tamied  November  1,  1917. 

Rnle  2.  Prompt  remittance  aa4  proper  aooount  of  lates  to  be  rendered.— The 
licensee  shall  remit  promptly  following  the  sale  of  fresh  fruits  or  vegetable^ 
received  on  consignment  for  sale  or  distribotiou,  and  shall  render  to  the  con- 
signor an  acof>unt  showing  the  true  sales  and  with  charges  only  for  senrkw 
actnally  performed,  and  expenses  actually  incurred  by  tbe  licensee.  (Issued 
Nov.  1,  1917.  as  to  *'  food  commodities  "  ;  repealed  Dec.  10,  1918.) 

Note. — ^Thls  rule  is  in  conformity  with  Bpedal  rule  2,  of  series  B,  issned  November  1. 
1917. 

From  November  1,  1917,  to  April  16,  1918,  the  rule  governing  all  commission  merchanti* 
brokers,  and  auctioneers  which  limited  their  charges^  to  *'  ♦  •  •  that  which  ordinarily 
and  customarily  prevails  under  ntyrmal  conditions  in  tbe  locality  in  which  •  **  * 
their  business  is  conducted     *     •     •  "  applied  to  these  dealers  in  perishables. 

XVI.  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  FRESH  FISH  AND  FROZEN  FISH. 

C.  ADDITIONAL  SPECIAI.  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  COMillSSIOX 
MERCHANTS  AND  BROKERS  DEALING  IN  FRESH  FISH  OR  FROZEN 
FISH. 

Rule  1.  Comndsslon  or  brokerair«  not  to  be  unreasottable  or  diserimiBatory.'— 

The  licensee  shall  not  charpe  directly  or  indirectly  an  nnjnst,  unreasonable, 
discriminatory,  or  unfair  commission  or  brokerage  on  the  sale  of  fredi  fish 
or  frozen  fish.     (Issued  Aug.  24,  1918;  repealed  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Note. — ^The  Food  AdmlnlBtPfitlon  In  enforrtng  this  rule  will  Insist  that  any  propesed 
InereaBe  In  rates  be  submitted  to  tbe  local  food  administrator  and  that  tbe  reason  far 
anr  increased  rate  over  tbe  prewar  normal  be  Justified  to  him,  subject  to  the  gesecal 
supervision  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  before  such  increased  rate  Is  pot 
Into  effect. 

I'hls  rule  was  formerly  Inchided  in  series  B,  general  rule  5,  sovendng  all  liceaseeB  as 
issued  November  1,  1917. 

Bule  8.  Prompt  remittance  and  proper  aoconnt  of  sales  to  be  rendered.— The 
UcenFiee  shall  remit  promptly  following?  the  fuile  of  fresh  fish  or  frosen  fidi  re- 
ceived on  consignment  for  sale  or  distribution,  and  shall  render  to  the  consigiiOT 
an  account  showing  the  true  sales  and  with  charges  only  for  services  aetuaUj 
performed,  and  expenses  actually  Incurred  by  the  licensee.  (Issued  Nov.  1, 
1917,  as  to  "food  commodities";  repealed  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

NoTH. — Tbis  rule  is  in  conformity  with  special  rule  2,  of  series  B,  issued  Noveiaber 
I,  1917. 

&ale  3.  A^ent  not  to  buy  from  prinoipal  unless  noted  on  aooount  of  sales.— 
The  licensee  shall  not  directly  or  indirectly  sell  consigned  fresh  fl^  or  frozen 
fish  or  such  commodities  with  the  sale  of  which  on  commission  he  is  entrusted. 


iFrom  Nov.  1,  1017,  to  Apr.  10,  1918,  the  rule  goTcrnlng  all  commission  merchanti. 
brokers,  and  auctioneers,  which  limited  their  charges  to  "  *  ^  *  that  vtitcli 
•rdlnarlly  and  customarily  prevails  under  normal  condltione  in  the  locality  !■ 
which  *  •  •  theh'  business  is  conducted  *  *  *  **  applied  to  thMo  dealers  i> 
I>eriBhables. 
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tx>  Mnuaelf  or  to  anyone  conueeted  with  his  business,  unless  he  notes  the  facts  of 

such  traasactiou  on  the  aocount  of  sales.     (Isisoed  Nov.  1,  1917,  as  to  ''food 

comnKMlities " ;  repealed  Dec  17,  1918.) 

NoTS. — ^This  mle  Is  in  conformity  with  special  rule  4,  aeries  B,  Issued  November 
1,  1017. 

When  a  licensee  sclis  to  himself  or  to  anyone  connected  with  his  bnslness*  he  mnst 
clearly  sbow  on  the  account  of  sales  that  he  bimself  bought  the  fish  and  also  clearly 
show  the  quantity  and  at  what  price  they  were  taken  over. 

RECOGNIZED  FUNDAMENTALS  APPLYING  TO  THE  STORING  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

OP  I'TIOZEN   FISH. 

Storers  of  frozen  fish,  whether  storing  at  the  producing  districts  or  In  the  dis- 
tTibBting  markets,  perform  an  important  fanctlon  In  preservlns  the  overproduction  of 
the  various  seasonal  varieties  for  consumption  during  periods  of  scant  production — 
L  e.,  the  winter  months. 

They  are  a  direct  and  potent  aid  In  4»ncouraging  and  fostering  tbo  production  of  the 
fisheries  by  enabling  the  various  producing  units  to  operate  steadily  and  at  full  cificieocy. 

Broad  differences  In  tbo  first  costs  of  frozen  fish  must  prevail  generally,  affected  as 
thej  are  by  the  uncertainties  sarronndlng  production,  Influence  of  water  temperatures, 
storms,  feed  conditions,  and  many  other  natural  factors  Incident  to  the  industry. 

The  period  of  marketability  is  limited  to  the  cold-weather  months.  The  pack  of  any 
one  variety  must  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  total  pack  of  all  kinds  of  frozen  fish 
throughout  the  country  aggregating  over  a  score  of  important  varieties  and  many 
mlseellaBeous  varieties.  Marketing  must  also  be  carried  on  In  competition  with  the 
dally  supplies  of  fresh-caught  fish,  which  fluctuate  widely  during  the  winter  months. 

No  satisfactory  determination  of  total  storage  stocks  and  nverngc  costs  on  most  of 
the  varieties  of  frozen  fish  can  be  reached  until  after  the  completion  of  the  fall  runs. 

Storers  of  frozen  fish  and  distributors  must  necessarily  contend  with  these  complex 
and  uncertain  factors.  The  business  is  so  speculative  in  its  nature  and  so  variable  in 
Its  results  from  season  to  season  tbat  ordinary  methods  of  estimating  margins  of  profit, 
whether  upon  particular  varieties  or  the  business  ns  a  whole  arc  difficult  of  application. 

The  practice  of  the  original  storers  In  selling  portions  of  tbelr .  pack  of  particular 
▼arleties  In  advance  of  the  termination  of  the  season  of  flush  production  is  a  natural 
ootgrrowth  of  the  uncertainty.  It  Is  a  safeguard  both  for  producers  and  storers  and 
t«nds  to  remove  some  of  the  spemlatlve  features  naturally  Inherent  to  the  Industry. 

PRESENT    POLICY    OF    REGULATIONS. 

The  particular  attention  of  the  frozen-fish  industry  is  called  to  general  license  regu- 
lations No.  1  (printed  in  n  separate  pamphlet)  governing  all  Industries  licensed  by  the 
United  States  Food  Administration. 

(1)  The  reports  required  from  all  licensees  will  furni.<(h  a  basis  from  which  to  survey 
the  operations  of  all  licensees  during  the  season  of  1918-19. 

As  the  sea.son  progresses  special  reports  will  be  requested  whenever  deemed  advisable. 
These  will  supplement  our  follow  up  of  dally  quotations  in  the  principal  distributing 
centers. 

(2)  With  the  approach  of  winter  certain  staple  varieties  of  frozen  fish  stored  in 
heavy  volume  will  he  given  special  consideration,  and  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration hopes,  if  such  action  is  deemed  to  be  desirable  and  practicable,  to  announce 
maximum  prices  beyond  which  these  particulai'  varieties  can  not  be  sold  to  the  retailer 
or  supplier  of  hotels  and  Institutions.  Such  maximum  prices,  when  announced  will  be 
based  on  merchandise  costs,  with  due  allowance  for  reasonable  margins  of  profit. 

Such  maximums,  when  announced,  must  be  accepted  as  guides  only.  They  do  not 
modify  the  rules  and  must  not  be  regarded  by  storers  or  owners  of  relatively  low-cost 
packs  as  an  Invitation  to  take  unreasonable  profits. 

Rule  S  of  the  general  license  regulations  provides  as  follows: 

"The  licensee  shall  not  Import,  manufacture,  store,  distribute,  sell,  or  otherwise 
tiandle  any  food  commodities  on  an  unjust,  exorbitant,  uurensonable,  discriminatory,  or 
unfair  commission,  profit,  or  storage  charge.*' 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  storers  of  frozen  fish  in  districts  favored  by  a 
heavy  average  production  will  have  acquired  their  stocks  at  a  much  lower  cost  than 
storers  where  the  runs  of  fish  have  been  short  and  unfavorable.  The  United  States 
Food  Administration  will  expect  the  rapid  pushing  of  all  low-cost  packs  through  the 
usual  distributing  channels  early  In  the  season,  and  under  such  conditions  as  will 
n«tnrally  bring  about  prices  to  the  retailer  and  the  supplier  of  hotels  and  Institutions 
materially  below  any  maximum  prices  which  may  hereafter  be  establlslked. 
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(8)  Attention  Is  also  called  to  general  rule  6  regarding  reaales  within  tbe  teade. 
The  aim  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  is  to  keep  the  sappHea  of  the  Tarioos 
▼arletles  of  frosen  fish  moving  naturally,  freely,  and  as  rapidly  as  posalMe  into  c<m- 
Buming  channels  at  the  prevailing  prices  determined  solely  by  an  open  unrestricted  market 
in  each  distribating  district  and  without  local  or  genera]  manipulation  andwltbeot 
advantage  being  taken  by  the  trade  of  temporary  emergencies  creating  artlfldal  price 
conditions. 

August  '24,  1918. 

XVIII.  DISTRIBUTORS  OP  POULTRY. 

{Effective  Dec.  9,  1918.) 

A.  SPECIAL   REGULATIONS   GOVERNING   DISTRIBUTORS    OP   FRESH 

POULTRY. 

INTERTBADINO  BBSIUCTSD* 

General  rule  6  provides  as  follows: 

"  The  licensee,  in  selling  food  eonimoditles,  shall  keep  such  commodities  mov- 
ing to  the  consumer  in  as  direct  line  as  practicable  and  without  unreasonable 
delay.  Resales  within  the  same  trade  without  reasonable  justification,  espe- 
cially if  tending  to  result  in  a  higher  market  price  to  the  retailer  or  consumer, 
will  be  dealt  with  as  an  unfair  practice." 

The  United  States  Food  Administration  recognizes  the  following  classes  of 
dealers  in  fresh  poultry : 

1.  Original  packers  and  shippers. 

2.  Commission  merchants  and  wholesalers. 

3.  Jobbers  and  suppliers  of  hotels  and  institutions. 

4.  Retailers. 

All  trading  in  fresh  poultry  must  contribute  toward  moving  the  poultry  in  t 
direct  line  to  the  consumer.  Sales  between  dealers  in  any  one  of  the  dassei 
mentioned  above  are  prohibited,  except  as  follows:  Sales  between  wholesalers 
in  different  cities  will,  for  the  present,  be  permitted  where  necessary  to 
supply  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  buyer's  business,  provided  there  is  an 
actual  shipment  of  the  goods,  and  provided  the  movement  between  cities  is  in 
the  direction  of  normal  crop  movement  from  producer  to  consumer.  In  addi- 
tion thereto,  not  more  than  two  sales  between  dealers  in  class  2  may  be  made 
without  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  local  Federal  food  administrator  if  sach 
sales  are  nece&sary  to  supply  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  buyer's  busl- 
p.ess.  but  more  than  two  sales  between  dealers  in  class  2  shall  not  be  made 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  local  Federal  food  administrator.  One  sale, 
and  only  one,  between  dealers  in  the  same  class  other  than  class  2  iiiaj'  be 
made  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  local  Federal  food  administrator  if 
such  sale  is  necessary  to  supply  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  buyer's 
business,  but  more  than  one  such  sale  shall  not  be  made  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  local  Federal  food  administrator. 

In  no  case  shall  a  dealer  sell  fresh  poultry  to  any  dealer  in  a  class  further 
removed  from  the  consumer  than  the  class  in  which  the  seller  is  Included ;  for 
example,  a  Jobber  shall  not  sell  to  a  wholesaler,  or  a  retailer  to  a  wholesaler. 

No  objection  will  be  made  to  sales  of  fresh  poultry  that  are  made  at  a  price 
that  is  leas  than  or  equal  to  the  initial  cost  to  the  seller  of  the  particular  com- 
modities sold,  nor  are  such  sales  to  be  counted  as  sales  between  dealers  in  tbe 
same  class. 

Licensees  will  be  expected  to  find  out  whether  sales  are  Justifiable  by  obtain- 
ing Information  as  to  the  class  In  which  the  seller  and  buyer  are  dealing,  and 
the  location  and  class  of  the  licensee  from  whom  the  seller  purchased.  This 
information  should  be  placed  on  all  confirmation  of  sales. 

B.  SPECIAL  REGULATIONS   GOVERNING  DISTRIBUTORS   OF  FROZEN 

POULTRY. 

DBFINinOITS. 

In  the  following  rules  the  different  kinds  of  dealers  In  frozen  poultry  are 
defined  as  follows: 

(a)  Ad  original  packer  or  Bhipper  Is  a  person,  flrm,  corpozatloii,  or  aasodatloii  tbat 
assembles  and  packs  the  poultry  for  market  or  storagep 

ih)  A  commission  merchant  is  a  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  that  soUdti 
for  sale  or  receives  for  sale,  and  sells  food  products  on  a  commission  basis,  or  tbtt  sets 
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as  aseiit  or  representntlTe  of  shippers,  packers,  and  other  distributors  In  th^  marketing 
of  food  products  for  a  fixed  package  charge  or  on  a  percentage  basis. 

(c)  A  wholesaler  Is  a  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  other  than  the  original 
packer  or  shipper  that  sells  to  Jobbers  or  to  suppliers  of  hotels  and  Institutions. 

id)  A  Jobber  is  a  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  that  sells  or  distributes 
to  retailers. 

(f)  A  supplier  of  hotels  and  institutions  is  a  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion that  sells  to  hotels,  restaurants,  clubs,  dining-car  or  steamship  companies,  public 
or  priTste  institutions,  or  to  retail  dealers  requiring  specially  selected  stock  and  being 
furnished  a  service  similar  to  that  rendered  to  hotels  and  Institutions. 

(f)  A  retailer  is  a  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  that  sells  or  distributefl 
to  consumers. 

(g)  The  original  storer  is  the  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  that  owns 
poultry  when  first  placed  In  a  cold-storage  warehouse. 

Notes. —  (1)  Where  a  licensee  sells  poultry  within  30  davs  from  the  date  of  original 
storage,  the  buyer  may  also  be  considered  the  original  storer  to  the  extent  that  ho 
may  add  to  the  maximum  advance  over  cost  allowed  in  selling  as  a  wholesaler.  Jobber, 
etc,  any  part  of  6  per  cent  over  the  first  storer's  cost  not  added  by  the  first  storer. 
In  such  cases  the  first  storer  who  sells  within  30  days  must  inform  the  buyer  what 
portion  of  6  per  cent  over  his  cost  he  has  added. 

-  (2)  Where  a  definite  lot  of  poultrv  is  sold  before  it  is  placed  in  a  cold-storage  ware- 
honse.  and  if  title  to  this  lot  actually  passes  to  the  purchaser,  or  if  title  is  retained 
by  the  seller  merely  as  security  for  the  purchase  price,  and'  thereafter  the  poultry  is  put 
in  the  warehouse,  the  purchaser  will  be  considered  the  original  storer,  even  thougb  tho 
poultry  is  carried  and  uisnred  in  the  seller's  name. 

Determination  of  coafa. — Wherever  In  the  following  rules  dealers  In  frozen  poultry 
are  limited  In  the  advance  over  cost  at  which  such  poultry  may  be  sold,  "  cost  **  shall 
be  construed  to  include  the  purchase  price,  or  in  the  case  of  the  original  packer  or 
■Upper  the  cost  into  storage,  plus  storage  charges,  interest  on  the  goods  in  storage, 
and  Insurance  on  goods  in  storage  incurred  by  the  seller  up  to  the  time  of  sale,  but 
Dot  to  Include  any  other  expenses. 

In  determining  cost  the  licensee  may  average  the  cost  of  all  frosen  poultry  of  the 

same  kind  and   grade  which   have   not  already  been   contracted  to  be   sold,   and  may 

take  such  average  cost  as  the  cost  of  any  particular  lot  of  that  kind  and  grade.     The 

licensee  must  keep  a  record  of  the  manner  In  which  such  average  has  been  arrived  at 

and  shall  take  as  the  cost  of  all  stock  remaining  on  hand  from  lots  already  averaged, 

the  average  cost  previously  arrived  at.    If  the  cost  of  any  frozen  poultry  Is  averaged,  the 

cost  of  all  froaen  poultry  must  be  averaged. 

NoTBS. —  (1)  The  maximum  advances  over  cost  specified  in  the  following  rules  ore 
not  to  be  regarded  as  normal  or  so  recognlaed  by  the  Food  Administration.  They  are 
intended  only  to  prevent  speculation  and  are  purposely  made  wide  to  cover  cases  where 
methods  of  doing  business  are  more  expensive,  to  the  extent  that  such  methods  are 
justified.  Those  maximum  advances  must  not  be  exceeded  In  selling  any  specified  lot 
of  poultry,  and  the  average  advance  over  cost  cliarged  by  any  dealer  must  not  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  return  to  him  a  reasonable  profit  on  his  investment  In  accordance  with 

Seneral  rule  5,  which  is  as  follows :  "  The  licensee  shall  not  Import,  manufacture,  store, 
isirlbute,  sell,  or  otherwise  handle  any  food  commodities  on  an  unjust,  exorbitant,  un- 
reasonable, discriminatory,  or  unfair  commission  or  storage  charge.*'  ' 

(2)  Profits  on  different  sales  can  not  be  averaged.  The  llceuHee  is  Umited  on  eacli 
tranactlon  to  the  maximum  profit  permitted  by  the  rule  and  regulations. 

(3)  Where  a  dealer  in  the  sale  of  poultry  adds  less  than  the  maximum  advance  over 
cost  permitted  by  the  i-ules,  the  buyer  is  not,  becan9e  of  this  fact,  permitted  to  add  to 
the  maximum  advance  over  cost  allowed  to  him  any  part  of  the  maximum  advance 
allowed  to  the  seller  which  the  seller  did  not  add. 

(4)  The  special  rules  regulating  the  profits  of  dealers  in  frozen  poultry  do  not  apply 
to  poultry  that  is  placed  In  a  cold-storage  warehouse,  but  which  fs  removed  from  the 
cola-storage  warehouse,  for  distribution  for  consumption,  within  80  days  after  the  date 
of  the  original  entry  of  such  poultry  into  the  cold-storage  warehouse. 

SPECIAL  REGULATIONS. 

Rule  1.  Purchase  from  dealer  charging  unreasonable  margin  prohibited. — No 
licensee  shall  knowingly  purchase  frozen  poultry  from  a  dealer  who  sells  at 
Ji  greater  advance  over  cost  than  the  maximum  specified  in  the  following  rules. 
(Issued  Mar.  2,  1918;  repealed  Jan.  8,  1919.) 

Rule  2.  Kazimum  margins  for  original  packer  or  shipper. — ^The  original  packer 
or  shipper,  storing  in  n  cold-storage  warehouse,  shall  not  sell  frozen  poultry 
to  wholesalers  at  an  advance  of  more  than  6  per  cent  over  cast.  In  case  frozen 
poultry  is  stored  in  the  name  of  a  commission  merchant,  the  original  storer 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  consignor  for  whom  the  commission  merchant  acts 
as  agent  An  additional  advance  not  exceeding  5  per  cent  of  cost  may  be 
charged  by  the  original  packer  or  shipper  in  selling  to  jobbers  or  suppliers 
of  hotels  and  institutions.  An  additional  advance  not  exceeding  10  per  cent 
of  cost  may  be  charged  in  selling  to  retailers,  or  an  additional  advance  not 
exceeding  15  per  cent  of  cost  may  be  charged  if  the  packer  performs  the 
functions  of  a  supplier  of  hotels  and  institutions,  as  heretofore  defined.     (Is< 
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«iied  Mar.  2,  1918;  margins  slightly  changed  July  26^  1918;  repealed  Jan.  & 
1919. ) 

Kale  3.  Xazlmam  oommisiionft. — ^A  commission  merchant  shall  not  receive  a 
commission  of  more  Uum  5  per  cent  on  frozen  poultry  consigned  to  him  by 
shippers  or  padcers.  If  a  commissioa  merchant  acts  as  an  agent  for  dealers 
other  than  shippers  or  pncLcers  for  the  distribution  of  surplus  stocks,  the 
selling  price  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  advance  over  cost  to  the  consignor 
permitted  to  such  consignor  by  the  following  rules,  which  advance  shall  ia- 
clude  the  commission  for  such  sale.  A  commission  merchant  who  takes  to 
account  consigned  frozen  poultry  sliall  not  receive  any  other  profit  beyond  tbe 
amount  of  the  commission  before  specified. 

A  commission  merchant  shall  require  from  consignors  a  statement  of  cost 
of  goods  and  maximum  selling  price  allowable  under  these  rules.  (Is^uetl 
Mar.  2,  1918;  repealed  Jan.  8.  1919.) 

Kale  4.  Maximum  margin  for  wholesaler. — ^A  wholesaler  shall  not  sell  fnaen 
poultry  at  an  advance  of  more  than  5  per  cent  over  cost.  If  a  wholesaler  also 
sells  as  a  jobber,  he  shall  not  sell  at  an  advance  of  more  than  10  per  cent  over 
cost,  as  provided  for  Jobbers  in  rule  5.  The  above  maximum  advances  may  be 
Increased  by  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent  of  cost  In  cases  where  the  wholesaler  Is 
also  the  original  storer  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse.  (Issued  Mar.  2,  1918; 
repealed  Jan.  8,  1919.) 

Bale  5.  Maximum  margin  for  jobber. — ^A  Jobber  shall  not  sell  frozen  poultry  at 
an  advance  of  more  than  10  per  cent  over  cost.  The  above  mnximuni  advance 
may  be  increased  by  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent  of  cost  in  cases  where  the  jobber 
is  also  the  original  storer  in  a  cold-storage  w^arehouse. 

Kale  6.  MaxJmTim  margin  for  supplier  of  hotels  and  institations. — ^A  supplier 
of  hotels  and  Institutions  shall  not  sell  frozen  poultry  at  an  advance  of  xoore 
than  15  per  cent  over  cost.  The  above  maximum  advance  may  be  incr^ised  bj 
not  to  exceed  6  per  cent  of  cost  in  cases  where  the  supplier  of  hotels  and  insti- 
tutions is  also  the  original  storer  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse. 

Bale  7.  Direct  line  of  distribution  defined* — ^A  sale  by  any  dealer  in  froiea 
XMHiltry  in  any  of  the  classes  indicated  below  to  a  dealer  in  any  sueceediiu; 
class  shall  be  considered  to  be  in  the  direct  line  of  distribution : 

Class  1:  Original  packers  and  sliippers. 

Class  2:  Commission  merchants — wholesalers. 

Class  3 :  Jobbers — suppliers  of  hotels  and  institutions. 

Class  4:  Retailers — ^hotels  and  institutions. 

Eule  8.  latertrading  restricted. — All  trading  in  frozen  poultry  shall  serve  ta 
move  the  frozen  poultry  in  the  direct  line  of  distribution  to  tlie  consmner,  and 
nothing  contained  in  this  or  the  preceding  rule  shall  authorize  any  licensee  to 
use  any  more  indirect  method  of  distribution  of  frozen  poultry.  One  sate  of 
any  lot  of  frozen  poultry  between  dealers  in  the  same  class  may  be  made  where 
necessary  to  supply  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  buyer's  business,  pro- 
vided a  report  is  made  promptly  to  the  local  Federal  food  administrator.  Such 
sales  shall  be  made  at  an  advance  of  not  more  than  5  per  cent  over  cost,  exc^t 
when  sold  by  the  original  storer,  who  shall  sell  at  not  more  than  6  per  cent  over 
cost.  If  sold  by  a  commission  merchant  to  a  wholesaler,  tlie  commission  shall 
not  exceed  5  per  cent. 

Except  for  such  sales,  no  licensee  shall  sell  to  another  in  the  same  or  anr 
preceding  class  of  distribution  without  the  written  consent  of  the  local  Federal 
food  administrator,  which  will  be  given  only  in  extraordinary  circumstances. 
Where  such  consent  Is  given,  the  dealer  shall  not  sell  at  an  advance  of  more 
than  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  over  cost,  nor  in  the  case  of  a  commission  luc^r- 
chant  selling  to  a  wholesaler  shall  the  commission  amount  to  more  than  one- 
fourth  cent  iKjr  pound :  Provided,  fiowerer.  That  nothing  in  this  rule  shall  pre- 
vent sales  at  cost:  Provided  further ^  That  nothing  In  this  rule  shall  prevent 
sales  for  immediate  delivery  from  one  city  to  another  for  actual  distribution  to 
relieve  exceptional  local  shortajre,  but  a  report  of  any  such  sale  must  l»e 
promptly  made  to  the  local  Federal  food  administrator,  with  the  reasons  tben^ 
for.  Such  sales  shall  be  made  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  over  cost ;  or 
If  sold  by  a  commission  merchant  to  a  wholesaler,  the  commission  shall  not 
exceed  5  per  cent :  And  provided  further.  That  nothing  in  the  rule  shall  prevent 
a  commission  merchant  from  acting  ns  an  agent  for  dealers  other  than  original 
shippers  and  packers,  as  provided  in  rule  3.  (Issued  Mar.  2,  1918;  added  to 
July  26,  1918;  repealed  Jan.  8,  1919.) 

NoTB. — LlccnseeB  will  be  expected  to  find  out  whether  salcB  are  justlflable  by  obtais- 
tng  Information  ns  to  tbe  class  in  which  the  spllor  and  the  buyer  are  dealing  and  tbe 
locatio&  and  class  of  the  licetraee  from  whom  tbe  seller  pvirebaaed.'  This  iatormtMi 
•hould  be  placed  on  #11  conOrmatloos  of  sates. 
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Kule  8.  Brokerage  to  be  inoladed  im  margliis. — If  brokers  act  as  ag^its  in  aay 
flftle  of  frozen  poultry  under  tliesse  rules,  brokerage  ijaid  shall  not  be  added  to 
tbe  selling  price  of  tbe  goods.     (Issued  Mar.  %  1918;  repealed  Jan.  8,  1919.) 

C,     ADDITIONAL     REGULATIONS     OOVERNING     COMMISSION     MER- 
CHANTS, BROKERS,  AND  AUCTIONEERS  DEALING  IN  POULTRY. 

A«le  1.  CommisaioB  or  brokerage  not  to  be  nnreasoaable  or  disorimlnatoTy,^-- 
The  licensee  shall  not  charge,  directly  or  indirectly,  an  unjust,  exorbitant, 
unreasonable,  discriminatory,  or  unfair  commission  or  brokerage  on  the  sale 
of  poultry.     ( Issued  July  10,  1918 ;  repealed  Jan.  8,  1919. ) 

NOTB. — ^The  Fbod  AdmloiBtration  in  enforcing  this  rule  will  insist  that  any  proposed 
liMTCaae  in  rates  be  Bubmitted  to  tbe  local  Federal  food  administrator  and  tbat  the 
reason  for  any  increased  rate  over  the  prewar  normal  be  Justlflcd  to  lilm,  subject  to  the 
general  sapervlsion  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  before  such  increased 
rates  are  put  into  effect.  Tbe  rates  to  be  charged  by  a  commission  merchant  are  more 
m»eciacally  treated  under  B,  rule  8,  supra. 

Bule  2.  Prompt  remittance  and  proper  aeeonnt  sales  to  be  rendered. — The 
licensee  shall  remit  promptly  following  the  sale  of  poultry  received  on  con- 
signment for  sale  or  distribution  and  shall  render  to  the  consignor  an  account 
showing  the  true  sales  and  with  charges  only  forsenices  actually  performed 
and  expenses  actually  incurred  by  the  licensee.  (Issued  Nov.  1,  1917,  as  to 
"fdod  coumiodities " ;  repealed  Jan.  8,  1919.) 

Note. — When  a  commission  merchant  receives  a  consignment  of  poultry  and  guaran- 
tees to  the  consignor  a  definite  selling  price,  he  must  show  on  the  account  sales  tbe 
actual  price  at  which  tbe  goods  are  sold,  together  with  services  actually  performed  and 
expenses  actually  incurred,  and  as  a  separate  item  must  show  any  sum  paid  to  the 
consignor  by  reason  of  the  commission  merchant's  contract  of  guaranty.  Failure  to  do 
this  will  be  considered  a  violation  of  the  above  rule  and  also  a  misstatement  of  the 
prioe  at  which  commodities  are  being  sold,  in  violation  of  general  rule  19. 

Sale  3.  Agent  not  to  buy  from  principal  unless  noted  on  account  of  sales. — The 
licen.see  shall  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  sell  consigned  iwultry  or  poultry  with 
the  sale  of  which  on  commission  he  is  intrusted  to  himself  or  to  anyone  con- 
nected with  his  business,  unless  he  notes  the  facts  of  such  transaction  on  tlie 
account  of  sales. 

Note. — ^This  rule  is  not  intended  to  relieve  the  licensee  from  any  legal  obligation 
resting  on  him  to  obtain  authorisation  from  the  shipper  before  taking  to  account  goods 
consigned  to  him  or  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  such  a  transaction. 

FVom  November  1,  1917,  to  April  16.  1918,  the  rule  governing  all  commission  mer- 
chants, brokers,  and  auctioneers  which  Umited  their  charges  to  "  *  *  ^  that  which 
ordinarily  and  customarily  prevails  under  normal  conditions  in  the  locality  in  which 
•     •     •     their  business  la  conducted     *     •     *  **  applied  to  these  dealers  in  perishables. 

&mle  15.  Certifleate  of  value  to  be  famished  to  eold-storage  warehousemen. — 
The  licensee  storing  poultry  with  a  eold-storage  warehouseman  upon  which  the 
warehouseman  either  directly  or  indirectly  loans  money  shall  upon  request  of 
such  warehouseman  file  with  liim  a  certificate  stating  the  market  value  of  the 
goods  stored  and  shall  nmke  no  false  or  misleading  statement  In  3uch  certificate 
nor  shall  he  fail  to  maintain  the  margin  required  by  the  regulations  of  the  Food 
Administration  on  loans  made  by  cc^d-storage  warehousemen.  (Issued  Feb.  7, 
1918,  as  to  '*  commodities  required  to  be  licensed  " ;  r^iealed  Jan.  S,  1919.) 

XIX.  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  EGGS. 

INTERTRADING  RESTRICTED. 

General  rule  6  provides  as  follows: 

**  The  licensee,  in  selling  food  commodities,  shall  keep  such  commodities  moT* 
ing  to  the  consumer  in  as  direct  a  line  as  practicable  and  without  unreasonable 
delay.  Resales  within  the  same  trade  without  reasonable  justification,  espe- 
cially If  tending  to  result  in  a  higher  market  price  to  the  retailer  or  con.sumer, 
will  be  dealt  with  as  an  unfair  practice." 

The  United  States  Food  Administrator  recognizes  the  following  classes  of 
dealers  in  ftesh  eggs: 

1.  Original  packers  and  shippers. 

Z  CkHnmission  merchants  and  wholesalers. 

3.  Jobbers  and  suppliers  of  hotels  and  institutions. 

4.  Retailers. 

All  trading  in  fresh  eggs  must  contribute  townwl  moving  the  egsfs  In  a  direct 
line  to  tlie  consumer.     Sales  between  dealers  in  any  one  of  the  clas.ses  men- 
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Honed  above  are  prohlblte<l  except  as  follows:  Sales  between  wholesalers  in 
dilTerent  cities  will  for  the  present  be  permitted  where  necessary  to  supply  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  the  biiyer*s  business,  provided  there  fs  an  actml 
shipment  of  the  goods,  and  provided  the  movement  between  cities  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  normal  crop  m9vement  from  producer  to  consumer.  In  addition  thereto 
not  more  than  two  sales  of  any  lot  of  fi'esh  eggs  between  dealers  in  class  2  may 
be  made  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  local  Federal  food  administrator  if 
such  sales  are  necessary  to  supply  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  buyer's 
business,  but  more  than  two  sales  between  dealers  in  class  2  shall  not  be  made 
w^ithout  the  written  consent  of  the  local  Federal  food  administrator.  One  sale, 
and  only  one,  between  dealers  in  the  same  class  other  than  class  2  may  be  made 
without  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  local  Federal  food  administrator  if  socli 
sale  is  necessary  to  supply  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  buyer's  business, 
but  more  than  one  such  sale  shall  not  be  made  without  the  written  consent  of 
the  local  Fe<leral  fooil  administrator. 

In  no  case  shall  a  dealer  sell  fresh  eggs  to  any  dealer  in  a  class  further  re- 
moved from  the  consumer  than  the  class  In  which  the  seller  is  Included;  for 
Hxample,  a  jobber  shall  not  sell  to  a  wholesaler,  or  a  retailer  to  a  wholesaler. 

No  objection  will  be  made  to  sales  of  fresh  eggs  between  dealers  in  the  same 
dnss  that  are  made  at  a  price  that  is  less  than  or  equal  to  the  initial  cost  to  the 
seller  of  the  particular  commodities  sold,  nor  are  such  sales  to  be  counted  aa 
sales  between  dealers  in  the  same  class. 

Licensees  will  be  expected  to  find  out  whether  sales  are  justifiable  by  obtain- 
ing information  as  to  the  class  io  which  the  seller  and  the  buyer  are  dealing  and 
the  location  and  class  of  the  licensee  from  whom  the  seller  purchased.  This  in- 
formation should  be  placed  on  all  confirmations  of  sales. 

B.    SPECIAL    REGULATIONS    GOVERNING    DISTRIBUTORS    OF   COLD- 

STORAGE  EGGS, 

In  the  following  rules  the  different  kinds  of  dealers  In  cold-storage  eggs  are 
defined  as  follows: 

ia)  An  orifflnnl  packer  or  shipper  is  a  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  thit 
assembles  and  packs  the  eRgs  for  market  or  storage. 

(6)  A  commlKBlon  merchant  is  a  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  that  solldti 
for  sale  or  receives  for  sale  and  sells  food  products  on  a  commission  basis,  or  that 
acts  as  agent  or  repreaentative  of  shippers,  packers,  and  other  dlatrlbntors  in  the 
marketing  of  food  products  for  a  fixed  pacltage  charge  or  on  a  percentage  basis. 

<c)  A  wholesaler  is  a  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association,  other  than  the  origi- 
nal  packer  or  sblpper,  that  sells  to  jobbers  or  to  suppliers  of  hotels  and  institntlODS. 

((f)  A  jobber  is  a  person,  firm,  corporation,-  or  association  that  sells  or  distrthvtet 
to  retailers. 

ie)  A  supplier  of  hotels  and  institutions  Is  a  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  assodt- 
tlon  that  sells  to  hotels,  restniirants,  clubs,  dining-car  or  steamship  companies,  paWie 
or  private  institutions,  or  to  retail  dealers  requiring;  specially  selected  stock  and  betag 
furnished  a  service  similar  to  that  rendered  to  hotels  and  Institutions. 

(/)  A  retailer  Is  a  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  that  sells  or  distribute! 
to  consumers. 

iff)  The  original  storer  is  the  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  that  owns 
eggs  when  first  placed  In  a  cold-storage  warehouse. 

Note. — (1)  Where  a  llcenseA  sells  egffs  within  SO  days  from  the  date  of  orii5in«l 
storage,  the  buyer  may  also  be  considered  the  original  storer  to  the  extent  that  be 
may  add  to  the  maximum  ndvance  over  cost  allowed  in  seUing  as  a  wholesaler.  Jobber, 
etc.,  any  part  of  6  per  cent  over  the  first  storer's  cost  not  added  by  the  first  storer. 
in  Huch  cases  the  first  storer  who  sells  within  30  days  must  inform  the  buyer  what 
portion  of  6  per  cent  over  his  cent  he  has  added. 

(2)  Where  a  definite  lot  of  eggs  is  sold  l)efore  it  Is  placed  in  a  cold-storage  ivare- 
bouse,  and  If  title  to  this  lot  actually  passoH  to  the  purchaser,  or  if  title  is  retained 
by  the  seller  merely  as  security  for  the  purchase  price,  and  thereafter  the  egCT  tre 
put  in  the  warehouse,  the  purchaser  will  be  considered  the  original  storer  even  tDOO^b 
the  eggs  are  carried  and  Insured  in  the  seller's  name. 

"Wlierever  in  the  following  rules  dealers  In  cold-storage  eggs  are  Umlted  in  the  kI- 
vance  over  cost  at  which  such  eggs  may  be  sold,  *'  cost "  shall  be  construed  to  indnde 
the  purchase  price,  or  In  the  case  of  the  original  packer  or  shipper  the  cost  Isto 
storage,  plus  storage  charges,  interest  on  the  goods  in  storage,  and  insurance  on  ^oedi 
in  storage  incurred  by  the  seller  up  to  the  time  of  sale,  but  not  to  include  any  otb«r 
expenses,  except  as  hereinafter  provided  in  the  case  of  candled  eggs. 
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In  «eIUiiff,egss  camlliML  by  tbe  Ucenaed  the  actual  net  candlinir  loss  may  be  included 
in  tbe  cost,  but  the  expense  of  labor  and  matertals  In  candling  and  all  repacking  ez- 


In  determining  cost  licensees  may  average  tbe  cost  of  all  lots  of  cold-storage  eggs 
of  tbe  same  grade  which  were  originally  stored  in  the  same  month  and  which  have 
not  Mraiisady-'  basn  comtracted  to  be  sold,  and  may  take  such  average  cost  as  the  cost 
of  any  particular  lot.  Tbe  licensee  must  keep  a  record  of  the  manner  in  which  such 
average  had  been  arrived  at  and  shall  take  as  tbe  cost  of  all  stock  remaining  on 
hand  inm  lato-aiBsady  averaged  the  average  coat  previously  arrived  at.  If  the  cost 
ot  any  eold-atorage  eggs  la  averaged,  the  cost  of  all  cold-storage  eggs  must  be  averaged. 

Note. —  <1)  The  maximum  advances  over  cost  specified  in  tbe  following  rules  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  normal  or  so  recognized  by  tbe  Food  Administration.  They 
are  intended  only  to  prevent  speculation  and  are  purposely  made  wide  to  cover  casea 
where  the  methods  of  doing  business  are  more  expensive,  to  the  extent  that  such 
methods  are  justified.  These  maximum  advances  must  not  be  exceeded  in  selling  any 
specified  lot  of  eggs,  and  the  average  advance  over  cost  charged  by  any  dealer  must 
not  be  more  than  aufiScient  to  return  to  him  a  reasonable  profit  on  his  investment  in 
accordance  with  general  rule  5,  which  is  as  follows :  '*  The  licensee  shall  not  import, 
manufacture,  *  store,  distribute,  sell,  or  otherwise  handle  any  food  commodities  on  an 
unjnst,  exorbitant,  unreasonable*  discriminatory,  or  unfair  commission,  profit,  or  storaga 
charge.*' 

(2)  The  special  rules  regulating  the  profits  of  dealers  in  cold-storage  eggs  do  not 
apply  to  eggs  that  are  placed  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse,  but  which  are  removed  from 
toe  cold-storage  warehouse  for  distribution  for  consumption  within  80  days  after 
tbe  date  of  the  original  entry  of  such  eggs  into  the  cold-storage  warehouse. 

(3)  Profits  on  different  sales  can  not  be  averaged.  The  licensee  is  limited  on  each 
transaction  to  the  maximum  profit  permitted  by  the  rules  and   regulations. 

<4)  Where  a  dealer  in  the  sale  of  cold-storage  eggs  adds  less  than  tbe  maximum 
advance  over  coat  permitted  by  the  rules,  tbe  buyer  is  not  because  of  this  fact  per- 
mitted to  add  to  the  maximum  advance  over  cost  allowed  to  him  any  part  of  the 
maximum  advance  allowed  to  tbe  seller  which  the  seller  did  not  add. 

Enle-l.  Purohase  from  dealer  charging  uiireasonable  margin  prohibited. — "So 
licensee  shall  knowingly  purchase  coUl-storage  eggs  from  a  dealer  who  sells  at  a 
greater  advance  over  cost  than  the  maximum  specified  in  the  following  rules. 
( Issued  Mar.  2,  1918 ;  repealed  Feb.  14,  1919. ) 

Eule  2.  Hazlmum  margins  for  original  packer  or  shipper. — The  original  packer 
or  shipper  storing  In  a  cold-storage  warehouse  shall  not  sell  cold-storage  eggs 
to  wholesalers  at  an  advance  of  more  than  6  per  cent  over  cost.  In  case  cold- 
storage  eggs  are  stored  in  tbe  name  of  a  commission  merchant,  the  original 
storer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  consignor  for  whom  the  commission  merchant 
acts  as  agent.  An  additional  advance  not  exceeding  4  per  cent  of  cost  may  be 
charged  by  the  original  packer  or  shipper  in  selling  eggs  at  mark  or  7  per  cent 
over  cost  in  selling  eggs  candled  by  him  to  jobbers  or  suppliers  of  hotels  and 
institutions.  An  additional  advance  may  be  charged  in  selling  to  retailers  not 
exceeding  5  per  cent  of  cost  if  sold  at  mark  (i.  e.,  in  original  packages),  and  not 
exceeding  10  per  cent  of  cost  in  selling  eggs  candled  by  him.  An  additional 
advance  not  exceeding  12  per  cent  of  cost  may  be  charged  if  the  original  packer 
performs  the  functions  of  a  supplier  of  hotels  and  institutions,  as  heretofore 
defined.  (Issued  Mar.  2,  191S;  margins  slightly  changed  July  26,  1918,  and 
Nov.  11,  1918 ;  repealed  Feb.  14,  1919. ) 

Rule  3.  Kaximum  oommlstions. — A  commission  merchant  shall  not  receive  a 
commission  of  more  than  4  per  cent  on  cold-storage  eggs  consigned  to  him.  The 
selling  price  of  cold-storage  eggs  sold  through  a  commission  merchant  shall  not 
exceed  the  maximum  advance  over  cost  permitted  to  the  consignor  by  these 
rules,  which  .advance  shall  Include  the  commission  for  the  sale.  A  commission 
merchant  who  takes  to  account  consignetl  cold-storage  eggs  shall  not  receive 
any  other  profit  beyond  the  amount  of  the  commission  before  specified.  A  com- 
miksion  merchant  shall  require  from  consignors  a  statement  of  cost  of  goods  and 
maximum  selling  price  allowable  under  these  rules.  (Issued  Mar.  2,  1918; 
repealed  Feb.  14,  1919. ) 

Rule  4.  Xaxlmum  margin  for  wholesaler. — A  wholesaler  shall  not  sell  cold- 
storage  eggs  at  mark  at  an  advance  of  more  than  4  per  cent  over  cost  or  7  per 
cent  over  cost  if  he  candles  the  eggs.  If  a  wholesaler  also  sells  as  a  jobber,  he 
shall  not  sell  eggs  at  mark  at  an  advance  of  more  than  5  per  cent  over  cost  or 
eggs  candled  by  him  at  more  than  10  per  cent  over  cost  as  provided  for  jobbers 
in  rules  5  and  6.  The  above  maximum  advances  may  be  Increased  by  not  to 
exceed  6  per  cent  of  cost,  in  cases  where  the  wholesaler  is  also  the  original 
storer  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse.  (Issued  Mar.  2,  1918;  margins  slightly 
changed  Nov.  11,  1913;  repealed  Feb.  14,  1919.) 

Rule  5.  Xaxlmum  margin  for  Jobber  of  oold-storage  eggs  at  mark. — A  jobber 
shall  not  sell  cold-storage  eggs  at  mark    (1.  e.,  in  original  packages)    at  an 
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advance  of  more  tluiii  5  |>er  ceiit  over  cost.  (lamed  Mar.  2,  1918;  repefttod 
Feb.  14,  19ia) 

Rule  6.  Maximum  margin  for  Jobber  of  oandled  tggn. — A  Jobber  shall  not  sell 
eggs  candled  by  him  at  an  advance  of  more  than  10  per  cent  over  cost  The 
maximum  advance  prescribed  in  rules  5  and  6  may  be  increased  by  not  to  exceed 
6  per  cent  of  cost  in  cases  where  the  Jobber  is  also  the  original  storer  In  a  cold- 
storage  wo  rehouse.     (Issued  Mar.  2,  1918;  repealed  Feb.  14,  1919.) 

Rule  7.  Haximum  margin  for  lupplier  of  hotels  and  institiitlons. — ^A  supplier 
of  hotels  and  institutions  shall  not  sell  eggs  candled  and  selected  by  him  at 
more  thnn  12  per  ei^nt  over  cost  This  maximum  advance  may  be  increased  by 
not  to  exceed  6  per  cent  of  cost  in  cases  where  the  supplier  of  hotels  nnd  insti- 
tutions is  also  the  original  storer  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse.  (Issued  Mar.  2, 
1918;  repealed  Feb.  14,  1919.) 

Rule  8.  Maximum  margin  for  retailer  storing  eggi  during  1918. — A  retailer 
who  is  the  original  storer  of  eggs  during  1918  shall  not  sell  such  eggs  candled 
and  selected  by  him  at  an  advance  of  more  than  21  per  cent  over  cost  (Issued 
Mar.  2,  1918;  margins  changed  Oct  22,  1918;  repealed  Feb,  14,  1919.) 

NoTF..-  -Mnztmiim  miiriclnB  for  retailers  on  all  «ales  of  eggi  other  than  those  above 
specified  will  be  announced  separately. 

&ule  9.  Direct  line  of  distribution  defined. — ^A  sale  by  any  dealer  in  colj- 
storage  eggs  In  any  of  the  classes  indicated  below  to  n  dcmler  in  any  succeeding 
class  shall  he  considered  to  be  in  the  direct  line  of  distribution: 

Class  1.  Original  packers  and  shippers. 

Class  2.  Commission  merchants — Wholesalers. 

Class  3.  Jobbers — Suppliers  of  hotels  and  institutions. 

Clnss  4.  Retailors — Hotels  and  institutions. 

(IssiuKl  Mar.    2, 1918;  i-ei)enled  Feb.  14,  1919.) 

Eule  10.  Intertradlng  restricted. — ^All  trading  In  cold-storage  eggs  shall  serve 
to  move  the  cold-storage  eggs  in  tlio  direct  line  of  distribution  to  the  consumer 
nnd  nothing  contained  in  this  or  the  preceding  rule  shall  authorize  any  licensee 
to  use  any  more  indirect  method  of  distribution  than  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  use  in  the  past  in  the  distribution  of  eggs.  One  sale  of  any  lot  of  cold-storage 
eggs  between  dealera  in  the  same  class  may  be  mn<le  where  necessary  to  snpply 
the  rensonnble  requirements  of  the  buyer's  business.  Such  sales  shall  be  made 
at  an  advance  of  not  more  thnn  2  per  cent  over  cost,  except  when  sold  by  a 
wholesaler  or  Jobber  who  is  also  the  original  storer  who  shall  sell  at  not  more 
thnn  6  per  cent  over  cost.  Where  a  denier  buys  cold-storage  eggs  from  another 
dealer  In  the  same  class  other  than  the  original  storer  he  must  sell  the  e?^  m 
bought  at  not  rnort*  thnn  the  maximum  advances  over  cost  specified  in  the  above 
rules  minus  2  per  cent.  A  licensee  who  does  business  both  as  a  wholesaler  nnd 
joh!)er  may  buy  as  a  jobber  with  the  intention  of  reselling  to  a  retailer  or  of 
making  the  one  iiermlssible  resale  to  other  Jobbei-s,  or  to  suppliers  of  hotels  or 
In^ititutions. 

Except  for  such  sales  no  licensee  shall  sell  to  another  in  the  same  or  any  pn^ 
ceding  clnss  of  distribution  without  the  written  consent  of  the  local  Federal 
food  ndniinistrator,  which  will  be  given  only  in  extraordinary  circumstancesw 
Where  such  consent  Is  given  the  dealer  shall  not  sell  at  an  advance  of  more  than 
10  cents  per  case  over  cost,  nor  in  the  case  of  a  commission  merchant  selling  ton 
wholesaler  shall  the  commission  amount  to  more  than  10  cents  per  case:  Pro- 
rifled,  hwvever.  That  nothing  in  this  rule  shall  prevent  sales  for  immediiite 
delivery  from  one  city  to  another  for  actual  distribution  to  relieve  exceptional 
local  shortage,  but  a  report  of  any  such  sale  must  be  promptly  made  to  the 
local  Federal  food  administrator,  with  the  reasons  therefor.  Such  sales  shnll 
be  made  at  a  price  not  to  exceeil  4  per  cent  over  cost.  (Issueil  Mar.  2,  1918: 
advance  at  which  dealers  may  sell  changed  July  26,  1918,  and  Oct.  81,  1918; 
repealed  Feb.  14,  1919.) 

Note.- -Licensees  will  ho  expected  to  find  out  whether  sales  are  Justifiable  by  obUio- 
fngr  Infnrmntion  as  to  the  class  In  which  the  seller  and  the  buyer  are  dealing  and  tbf 
location  and  class  of  the  licensee  from  whom  the  seller  purchased.  This  Infonnatioa 
sboold  be  placed  on  all  confirmations  of  sales. 

Rule  11.  Brokerage  to  be  inelnded  in  margins. — If  brokers  act  as  agents  in  any 
sale  of  cold-storage  eggs  under  these  rules  brokerage  paid  shall  not  be  added  to 
the  selling  price  of  the  goods.    (Issued  Mar.  2, 1918 ;  repealed  Feb.  14, 1919.) 

Eule  16.  Certificate  of  value  to  be  furnished  to  cold-storage  warehouseaen.— 
The  licensee  storing  eggs  with  a  cold-storage  warehousemnn  upon  which  the 
wnrehouscmnn  either  directly  or  indirectly  loans  money  shall  upon  request  of 
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warebouseman  file  with  him  a  certificate  statiag  the  inurket  value  of  tlie 
goods  stored  and  sliall  malse  no  false  or  misleading  statement  in  such  certificate 
nor  shall  he  fail  to  maintain  the  margin  required  by  the  regulations  of  the  Food 
Administration  on  loans  made  by  cold-storage  warehousemen.  (Issued  Feb.  7, 
1018b  as  to  **  commodities  required  to  be  licensed  " ;  repealed  Feb.  14,  1919.) 

C.  ADDITIONAL     REGULATIONS     GOVERNING     COMMISSION     MER- 
CHANTS, BROKERS,  AND  ArCTIONEERS  DEAmNG  IN  EGGS. 

Bale  1.  CoamlBsioB  or  brokerage  not  to  be  unreasonable  or  disertnlaatory. — 

Bie  licensee  shall  not  charge,  directly  or  Indirectly,  an  unjust,  exorbitant, 
unreasonable,  discriminating,  or  unfair  commission  or  brokerage  on  the  sale  of 
eggs.     (Issued  July  10,  1918;  repealed  Feb.  14,  1919.) 

Note. — ^The  Food  Administration  in  enforcing  this  rule  will  insist  that  any  proposed 
laonease  In  rates  be  snbmitted  to  the  local  Federal  food  administrator  and  that  the 
reaMn  for  any  Increased  rate  over  the  prewar  normal  be  Justified  to  him,  subject  to  the 
general  supervision  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  before  such  increased 
rates  are  put  into  effect. 

The  rates  to  be  charged  by  a  commission  merchant  are  more  specifically  treated  under 
B,  rule  3,  supra. 

&ale  2.  Prompt  remittanoe  and  proper  account  sales  to  be  rendered. — ^The 
licensee  i^all  remit  promptly  following  the  sale  of  eggs  receiveil  on  consignment 
for  45ale  or  distribution  and  shall  render  to  the  consignor  an  account  showing 
the  true  sales  and  with  charges  only  for  services  actually  performed  and 
expenses  actually  incurred  by  the  licensee.  (Issued  Nov.  1,  1917,  as  to  "  food 
commodities";  repealed  Feb.  14,  1919.) 

Note. — Where  a  'commission  merchant  receives  a  consignment  of  poultry  or  eggs  and 
gmrantees  to  the  consignor  a  definite  sellinz  price,  be  must  show  on  the  account  sales 
the  actual  price  at  which  the  goods  are  sola,  together  with  services  actually  performed 
and  expenses  actually  incurred,  and  as  a  separate  item  must  show  any  sum  paid  to  the 
consignor  by  reason  of  the  commission  merchant's  contract  of  guaranty.  Failure  to  do 
this  will  be  considered  a  violation  of  the  above  rule  governing  commission  merchants 
and  also  a  misstatement  of  the  price  at  which  commodities  are  being  sold  in  \iolation  of 
general  rule  19. 

Bole  3.  Acent  not  to  buy  from  prlnci^  unless  noted  on  account  of  sales. — ^The 
licensee  shall  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  sell  consigned  eggs  or  eggs  with  the 
sale  of  which  on  commission  he  Is  intrusted,  to  himself  or  to  anyone  connected 
with  his  business,  unless  he  notes  the  facts  of  4such  transaction  oa  the  account 
of  sales.  (Issued  Nov.  1,  1917,  as  to  "food  conimo<lities  " ;  repealed  Feb.  14, 
19ia.) 

Nora. — ^This  rule  is  not  intended  to  relieve  the  licensee  from  any  legal  obHgatloli 
resting  on  him  to  obtain  authorisation  from  the  shipper  before  taking  to  account  goods 
consl^ed  to  lilm  or  to  obtain  the  ratlflcation  of  such  a  transaction. 

Prom  November  1,  1917,  to  April  16,  1918,  the  rule  governing  all  commlKsion  mer- 
ebanCs,  brokers,  and  auctioneers  which  limited  their  charges  to  *^  •  •  •  that  wMch 
ordtnarlly  and  customarily  pn^vails  under  normal  conditions  in  the  locality  in  which 
*     *     «     their  business  Is  conducted     '-^     *     *  "  applied  to  these  dealers  In  i^rishables. 

D.  ADDTTIOXAL  SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  RETAILERS  OF 

EGGS. 

Sriile  1.  Fresh  or  cold-storage  eggs  must  not  he  sold  at  retail  at  more  than 
reasonable  advance  over  cost. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  fresh  or  cold-storage 
eggs  at  I'etail  at  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  cost  without  regard  to  the 
market  or  replacement  value  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  Cost  shall  Include  purchase 
price  and  transportation  charges,  and  where  the  retailer  actually  candles  and 
grades  eggs  he  may  include  in  the  cost  the  actual  loss  from  such  candling  and 
grading.  In  the  case  of  cold-storage  eggs,  cost  shall  include  the  following  addi- 
tional items: 

1.  Storage  charges  actually  incurred. 

2.  Insurance  charges  actually  incurred. 

3.  Interest  on  money  invested  at  the  current  rate  while  eggs  ai'e  in  storage. 
The  licensee  ma^'  average  the  cost  of  all  lots  of  eggs  of  the  same  grade  (and 

in  the  case  of  cold-storage  eggs,  all  eggs  of  the  same  grade  which  were  originally 
stored  In  the  same  month)  In  his  i>ossession  at  the  point  from  which  the  sale  Is 
made  which  have  not  already  been  contracted  to  be  sold,  and  may  take  such 
average  cost  as  the  cost  of  any  particular  lot.  When  new  lots  arc  added  and  a 
new  average  calculate,  the  licensee  shall  Include  In  the  new  averaging  all  stock 
remaining  on  hand  from  lots  already  averaged  at  the  average  cost  previously 
determined.    If  the  cost  of  any  eggs  is  averaged  the  cost  of  all  eggs  must  be 
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nveragwl.  When  costs  are  avernge<l  the  licensee  must  keep  a  record  of  the 
manner  In  which  such  average  has  been  arrived  at.  (Issued  Oct.  22,  1918;  fe* 
pealed  Feb.  14.  1919.) 

NOTB. — The  Retail  Section  of  the  DlBtribution  of  Perishables  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  has  determined  that  any  advance  over  cost  in  excess  of  7  cents  to  8  ceati 
a  dozen  is  unreasonable  and  will  be  conMdered  evidence  of  violation  of  the  above  role. 

The  7  cents  per  dozen  represents  the  maximum  for  stores  conducting  the  cash  and  carry 
or  no  service  plan,  while  the  8  cents  per  dozen  is  the  maximum  margin  for  the  extn 
service  stores  extending  credit  and  delivery. 

Retailer  may  have  benefit  of  fractional  coet  on  any  trtmtaction. — ^Retailers  whose  deliv- 
ered terminal  costs  figure  in  fractions  may  hav*^  the  benefit  of  snch  fractional  costa.  For 
example,  if  ckku  cost  at  terminal  delivery  461  cents  per  dozen,  the  selling  price  may  be 
figured  nn  follows : 

CASH  AND  CARRY  STORES. 


Amount  of  sale. 


Cost. 


1  dozen 

2  d  >zcii 

3  dozen 


CentM. 
921 


Marsin. 


Total. 


Centi. 


7 
14 
21 


Cenu. 


Fraction 
added. 


Cent. 


sellmg 
price. 


saM 

1.07 
l.SO 


The  maximnni  selling  price  for  the  extra  service  or  credit  and  delivery  stores  would  be 
1  cent  p<'r  dozen  higher. 

In  determining  margins  at  7  cents  and  8  cents  per  dozen  on  eggs  with  the  fractional 
cost  in  the  dealer's  favor,  the  United  States  Food  Administration  has  giv(>n  due  considen- 
tion  to  the  rising  costs  of  operation  which  must  be  met  by  the  dealer. 

Margin  for  retailer  who  stored  eggs  during  1928. — ^The  attention  of  any  retailer  who  ini 
the  original  storer  of  eggs  during  the  season  of  1918,  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  he  is  stfll 
governed  by  rule  8  of  the  special  regulations  governing  distributors  of  cold-storage  eggs  is 
respect  to  transactions  in  these  eggi. 

SUPPLEMENT. 

TO    LICBNSBBS    WHO   ARE    RPX'IMVERS    OF    POULTHY    OR    BGG8    (BDTTKR    AND    OTHR    PBODUCOi 

ON    CONSIGNMENT   OR    AS    TURCHASERS. 


A  licensee  in  re<*eiTing  goods  shipped  In  to  him  acts  in  one  of  two  capacities,  either 
as  an  agent  of  the  shipper  In  selling  commodities  or  as  a  purchaser  of  the  commodities 
from  the  shipper.  Some  licensees  are  engaged  in  both  forms  of  business  and  confosioa 
has  arisen  In  the  minds  of  shippers  as  to  exactly  how  their  shipments  are  to  be  handled. 
Licensees  should  be  guided  by  the  following  principles: 

(1)  If  the  licensee  acts  as  an  agent  for  the  shipper  In  disponing  of  goods  he  mosi 
render  an  account  sales  showing  the  sales  made  for  the  account  of  the  shipper,  tbe 
amount  deducted  by  him  for  compensation,  and  any  other  charges.  In  some  cases  it  is 
the  practice  for  commission  merchants  to  take  to  their  own  account  goods  which,  are 
consigned  to  them  as  agents.  Where  an  agent  so  takes  to  account *thi8  fact  is  reqalred 
to  be  noted  on  the  account  sales  by  the  regulations  of  the  Food  Administration.  Tbe 
shipper  will  then  luiow  the  nature  of  tbe  transaction.  This  requirement  Is  in  addition 
to  any  obligation  at  common  law  resting  on  the  receiver  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
shipper  to  such  a  transaction.  Licensees  who  handle  commodities  for  shippers  for  a 
certain  compensation,  even  though  not  expressed  in  terms  of  percentage  or  called  a 
commission,  are  none  the  less  commission  merchants,  and  must  comply  with  tbe  regala- 
tions   governing   commission    merchants. 

(2)  If  the  licensee  is  not  acting  as  agent  for  the  shipper  and  the  intention  is  tbat 
the  licensee  shall  purchase  from  the  shipper,  this  matter  should  be  clear  to  the  shipper 
as  well  as  the  receiver  of  the  commodities.  The  use^of  expressions  by  the  receiver  to 
connection  with  such  a  transaction  which  would  lead  the  shipper  to  believe  that  the 
receiver  Is  acting  as  an  agent  for  the  shipper  in  misleading  and  unfair. 

Purchases  are  made  under  different  arrangements  as  to  price,  more  commonly  In  one 
of  the  following  ways : 

(a)  The  receiver  agrees  to  pay  the  shipper  a  definite  price  upon  arrival. 

(b)  The  receiver  agrees  to  pay  the  shipper  a  price  having  a  definite  relation  to  tbe 
market  price  on  the  day  of  arrival. 

(r)  TTie  receiver  nprees  to  pay  the  shipper  a  price  to  be  determined  by  the  receiver 
on  the  day  of  arrival. 

Snch  agreements  are  not  prohibited  by  the  Food  Administration.  In  the  third  case 
(c)  it  i«  clearly  Implied  in  the  agreement  that  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver  sbafl 
not  be  arbitrary  but  shall  be  reasonable  under  all  the  circumstances  and  shall  bear  s 
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proper  relation  to  the  market  valae.     The  Food  Administration   will  so  construe  such 
agreements  and  the  parties  should,  so  understand  them. 

Where  a  dealer  is  handling  commodities  in  seyeral  different  ways  the  only  method 
of  making  clear  the  natore  of  any  particular  transaction  is  a  written  or  oral  defhrita 
understanding.  Cases,  however,  have  been  called  to  our  attention  where  a  licensee 
never  does  any  commission  business,  always  purchases  shipments  at  a  net  price,  and 
where  the  receiver  is  constantly  receiving  shipments  from  shippers  with  whom  he 
has  never  had  any  prior  negotiations.  In  such  cases  the  nature  of  the  business  may 
'  be  entirely  clear  to  the  shipper  without  a  definite  written  agreement.  The  buyer  should 
show  by  a  memorandum  of  purchase  exactly  what  the  nature  of  the  transaction  Is, 
Including  the  purchase  price  and  any  deductions  permitted  by  the  contract  of  purchase, 
and  he  must  not  use  any  expression  which  will  lead  the  shipper  to  believe  that  the 
traneaetion  Is  an  agency  transaction.  In  order  to  avoid  misleading  statements  the 
Pood  Admlntotratlon  has  insisted  that  the  licensee  shall  discontinue  the  use  of  the  term 
"  net  return  basis "  to  deacrlbe  purchases.  '*  Net  return  basis  '*  implies  that  there  is  a 
gross  return  and  that  something  has  been  deducted  to  reach  a  net  return.  It  is  an 
expression  appllcat^  to  an  agnicy  transaction  and  not  to  a  purchase. 

XX.  BUTTER. 

A.  SPECIAL    REGULATIONS    GOVERNING    MANUFACTURERS    AND 

DISTRIBUTORS   OF   BUTTER. 

Rule  1  (amended  Dec.  81,  effective  Jan.  6,  1919).  Cold-storage  butter  to  be  told 
at  reasonable  advance  over  cost. — The  licensee  dealing  in  cold-storage  butter 
Bhall  sell  snch  butter  without  regard  to  the  market  or  replacement  value  at 
the  time  of  sale  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  cost  to  him  of 
the  particular  butter  sold,  provided  that  the  licensee  may  average  by  weight 
the  cost  of  all  cold-storage  butter  of  the  same  grade  which  has  not  already 
been  contracted  to  be  sold.  The  licensee  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  manner  in 
which  such  average  has  been  determined.  When  new  lots  are  added  and  a  new 
average  calculated  the  licensee  shall  include  In  the  new  average  all  stock 
remaining  on  hand  of  lots  already  averaged  at  the  average  cost  previously 
determined.  If  the  cost  of  any  cold-storage  butter  is  averaged,  the  cost  of  all 
cold-storage  butter  must  be  averaged. 

Cost  for  the  purpose  of  this  rule  shall  Include : 

1.  Purchase  price. 

2.  Transportation  charges,  If  any  (not  including  drayage). 

3.  Storage  charges  actually  incurred  on  cold-storage  butter. 

4.  Insurance  charges  actually  incurred  on  cold-storage  butter. 

5.  Interest  on  money  invested  at  the  current  rate,  while  butter  Is  In  cold 
storage. 

6.  Actual  cost  of  printing  if  the  butter  is  put  in  print  form  from  tubs  or 
cubes. 

Cost  shall  not  include  any  allowance  for  shrinkage  In  weight,  commissions, 
expenses  of  breaking  packages  and  repacking,  or  other  expenses  than  those 
herein  listed.  (Issued  June  19,  1918,  as  to  *•  cold-storage  butter";  changed 
July  19,  1918,  to  apply  to  all  butter;  changed  Jan.  6,  1919,  to  apply  to  cold- 
storage  butter ;  repealed  Jan.  28,  1919. ) 

NoTB. — In  any  case  where  a  licensee  owns  bis  own  cold-storage  warehouse  In  which 
butter  owned  by  him  is  stored  more  than  30  days  ho  may  inclade  in  his  calculation  of 
cost  a  charge  for  warehousing  equal  to  that  ordinarily  paid  to  a  public  warehouse 
for  similar   services. 

Reports  to  be  furnished  on  demand. — The  licensee  must  be  prepared  to  fnmlsh  to  the 
Uaited  States  Food  Administration  or  to  the  Federal  food  administrator  of  his  State 
upon  demand  a  full  report  on  costs  and  margins  charged  or  on  the  maximum  prices 
chargCKl  in  any  given  period  for  any  grade  of  butter  or  any  other  Information  which  may 
be  considered  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  rule. 

Maximum  marffins. — ^The  Food  Administration  will  consider  the  salp  of  any  grade  of 
batter  by  any  dealer  other  than  a  manufacturer  or  retailer  at  an  advance  over  cost,  as 
hereinbefore  deflned,  of  more  than  the  following  margins  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  a 
violation  of  the  food"  control  act  and  the  above  rule  : 

(a)  One  cent  per  pound  on  car  lot  sales. 

(d)  One  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  on  sales  of  less  than  n  car  lot,  but  amounting 
to  7,000  pounds  or  more. 

(c)  Two  cents  per  pounds  on  sales  of  less  than  7,000  pounds,  but  amounting  to 
3,500  or  more. 
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id)  Two  and  on«-]uilf  cents  per  pound  on  aalfis  of  le«8  than  3,500  pounds,  bnt  amonst- 
Ing  to  700  pounds  or  morQ. 

(«>  Three  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  than  700  pounds  but  amounting  to  100  ponnds 
or  more. 

(/)   Throe  and  three-fourths  cents  per  pound  on  sales  of  less  than  100  pounds. 

In  addition  to  the  selling  margin,  which  normally  should  be  conaiderablj  below  Ute 
above  maximum  margins*  and  must  in  no  case  exceed  such  maximum  margins,  any  dealer 
who  carries  butter  in  cold  storage  more  than  two  full  calendar  months  may  add  a  margia 
of  not  more  than  1  cent  per  pound,  and  an  additional  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  t^ 
each  calendar  month  thereafter  during  which  he  carries  the  butter  ia  storage.  Tjh 
total  margin  for  carrying  butter  in  cold  storage  shall  not  exceed  2  cents  per  pound. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  method  by  which  the  dealer  may  calculate  th<>  ami- 
mum  amounts  which  may  be  added  to  selling  margins  where  a  dealer  holds  batter  ia 
storage  more  than  two  full  calendar  months.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  calendar  msntk 
does  not  mean  30  days. 


Month. 


Aiiinist 

Soptomber 
Octolx»r . . . 
Koveml)er 
Decern  bor. 
Jonuftry . . . 
Fobruory.. 

March 

Apiil 

May 

Juno 

July 


May. 


2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Juno. 


1 

1] 
II 

ll 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


July. 


1 

li 

li 

it 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


Aug. 


Sept 


1 
U 

2 
2 

2 


Oct. 


1 

}l 

2 

2 
2 


Nov. 


1 

1] 

II 

li 

2 

2 


Dec. 


Jan. 


I 

It 


Feb. 


MiL-. 


1 

u 


1 

U 


Note. — Tho  monfhs  in  the  column  a  I  the  loft  indicate  months  in  whfeh  thr  bnttpr  te 
sold.  The  QguroR  indirnto  oonlH  iK>r  pound.  For  example,  a  dealer  storing  butter  in  Jsae 
and  8<>lUng  in  October  may  ndd  1.^  ccnt8  per  pound  to  his  selling  margin,  which  mast  ia 
no  ca.sc  excocd  tbo  margins  indicated  under  rule  1. 

Tho  aJwvo  ninxinnini  margins  nro  not  to  ho  rojjardcd  as  fair  normal  margins  or  as  » 
ro^osnizod  by  the  Food  Administration.  They  are  Intended  to  prevent  spooolatUia  sad 
arc  puri)os«lv  mn<!o  wide  enough  to  cover  cases  wher*»  the  methods  of  doing  bot*iness  tr.> 
more  ( xpcuslvc.  to  ihc  extent  that  such  methods  are  Justified.  Tboo  maximum  advances 
must  not  be  oxccedfHl  In  selling  any  lot  of  butter  and  the  prices  charged  by  any  dealer 
must  not  in  any  case  be  more  than  sufficient  to  return  to  him  a  reasonable  profit  en  hii 
Invcstniont. 

Tiicensoes  will  l>e  expected  to  sell  butter  In  usual  Quantities  to  customers  and  whcr^* 
it  appears  that  sah's  are  bolni?  made  In  smaller  quantities  than  cuj^tomarily  for  the  ]>nr 
l)OBe  of  char^iug  larger  mAr^in»  than  would  be  proper  on  larger  sales  such  larger  marglDs 
will  not  l)e  considered  justifiable.  Larger  margins  are  only  proper  for  sales  of  fimsilef 
quantities  where  selling  lu  small  quantities  is  the  usual  course  of  business  involving  a 
gn'ater  expense  In  operation. 

Where  a  lici.usee  contracts  to  sell  a  quantity  of  butter  to  be  delivered  In  snaller 
quantities  at  future  dates  the  dealer  must  be  aufded  by  the  maximum  margins  indicated 
for  Hales  of  the  quantity  contracted  to  be  bold  and  not  for  sales  of  the  amount  of  aaj 
delivery. 

Sales  from  brancJi  houses. — Where  butter  Is  transferred  by  any  d«ilor  to  a  .branch 
h(niRe  of  sucli  dealer  in  the  same  or  another  city  such  transfer  shall  not  be  made  at  as 
advance  over  cost  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  regardless  of  quantity. 
In  such  case,  however,  when  the  transaction  is  In  as  direct  a  line  of  dlfitrlbaUon  ss  pacr 
tlcaljle  the  branch  house  may  figure  the  transfer  price  as  its  purchase  price  and  may  MiB 
butter  at  an  advance  over  cost  on  such  basis  not  greater  than  the  mazlmmn  margiBs  Indi- 
cated above.  If  the  branch  house  transfers  the  butter  to  another  branch  hooae  of  &kc 
same  dealer  the  total  maximum  margin  added  by  both  houses  shall  not  be  greater  thu 
the*  maximum  margin  allowtnl  to  the  first  branch  house  by  this  rule. 

Collusive  salc^. — Any  sale  by  a  dealer  to  another  dealer  at  a  price  higher  than  the 
price  which  the  second  dealer  would  have  to  pay  in  buying  on  the  open  markiet  will 
bf"  considered  evidence  of  a  collusive  sale  Intended  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  rule  1  hj 
iDcicasIng  the  imrchascrVs  cost,  and  the  price  which  he  may  charge  upon  a  risiss 
market. 

Rale  2  (amended  Dec.  31,  to  be  effective  Tan.  6, 1919).  Vannfacturer'i  laar- 
gins  on  sales  of  cold-storage  butter. — The  ruanufncturer  in  selling  batter  manti- 
factureil  and  placed  In  cold  storage  by  him  shall  be  governed  by  rule  1,  and  the 
niaximuiu  mar^cins  indicated  therewith,  except  that  in  figuring  his  cost  as  pro- 
vided In  rule  1,  he  shall  take  Instead  of  the  purchase  price  the  market  Quots- 
tion  on  the  kind  and  j^rade  of  butter  placed  in  cohl  storage  as  quoteil  In  a 
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\rei2-recogni2ed  daily  cotaooercial  price  current  Id  the  city  where  and  ou  the 
lia^-  whea  the  goods  are  placed  in  storage.  In  case  there  is  no  well- recognized 
dally  price  current  in  the  city  where  tlie  goods  are  stored  then  he  may  use  the 
quotation  given  in  a  dally  commercial  price  current  in  the  largo  market  nearest 
the  place  of  storage.  From  tliis  must  be  deducted  the  amount  by  whidi  the 
freight  frobi  the  point  of  manufacture  to  the  place  of  storage  is  less  than  tlie 
freight  from  the  place  of  manufacture  to  such  large  market  In  case  .the 
freight  from  the  place  of  manufacture  to  the  place  of  storage  exceeds  the 
freiglit  from  the  place  of  manufacture  to  such  large  market,  the  excess  may 
be  addetl  to  the  market  qnotation.  (Rule  issuetl  June  19,  1918,  provided  meth« 
ods  of  computing  purchase  price  of  manufacturer  who  acts  as  wholesaler  or 
j€»Miefr.  Dec.  12. 1918.  maximum  margin  on  butter  set  at  5  cents  per  pound  over 
cost  of  batter  fat  Jan.  6,  1919,  maximum  margins  indicated  for  cold  storage 
butte-.    Kepea&ed  Jan.  28,  1919.) 

Jtule  S  itLmtmded.  Dec  31,  to  be  effecttve  Jan.  6,  1919).  CoxumissiMis  limited. — 
No  licensee  shall  pay  and  no  commission  merchant  shall  receive  a  commission 
on  cold-storage  butter  of  more  than  the  following : 

Car  lot  sales f  cent  per  pound 

Sales  less  than  car  lot 1  cent  per  pound 

Tlie  licensee  shall  inform  any  commi-ssion  merchant  scUin^?  butter  "for  him 
of  the  maximum  permitted  price  at  which  such  butter  may  be  sold. 

The  commission  merchant  shall  not  charge  both  a  commission  and  also  i\ 
profit  on  cold-storage  butter,  (ilule  issued  June  19,  1918,  provided  commission 
on  cold-storage  butter  which  w^s  subsequently  changed  as  to  fresli  and  cold 
Ftoracre  on  July  19, 1918,  Aug.  8,  1918,  and  Jan.  6,  1919;  i-ep<*alcd  Jan.  28,  1919.) 

Aaie  4  (amended  Dec.  81,  to  be  effective  Jan.  6,  1919) .  Intertradiag  restricted. — 
Tlie  licensee  in  selling  cold-storage  butrer  shall  keep  it  moving  to  the  con- 
HQoier  ill  as  direct  a  line  as  practicable  and  without  unreasonable  delay.  The 
direct  line  of  distribution  of  butter  Is  from  a  licensee  in  any  of  the  following 
classes  to  a  licensee  In  any  succeeding  class : 

Class  1.  Manufacturers. 

Class  2.  Wholesalers  and  jobbers.  These  include  all  persons,  firms,  corpora- 
tions, and  associations  who  distribute  butter  in  any  way,  except  at  retail,  and 
all  manufacturers  who  perform  services  customarily  performed  by  wholesalers 
and  Jobl>ei*s. 

Class  3.  Retailers,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  institutions. 

NoTB. — Any  transactions  that  Bavor  of  dealing  In  whlcli  .1  profit  arcrnw?  to  th(* 
dealer  without  correspondlnj?  service,  are  dear  violations  of  the  rule  and  will  5^ul3ject 
tbe  offender  to  revocation  of  his  license  and  to  such  other  penalty  as  the  law  provideci. 

The  following  types  of  sales  between  dealers  will  be  considered  Justifiable,  but  saloH 
other  thBTL  those  described  between  dealers  in  tbe  same  class  will  be  considered  as  prima 
fade  evidence  of  violation  of  general  rule  d. 

A.  A  sale  by  any  dealer  in  batter  to  a  dealer  in  any  succeeding  class  will  be  consid- 
ered as  In  the  direct  line  of  distribution. 

B.  One  sale,  tind  only  one  sale,  of  tl»e  same  goods  between  dealers  in  class  2  in  the 
same  city  will  be  considered  justifiable  when  necessary  to  supply  the  reasonable  re- 
Mnirements  of  the  buyer's  business,  without  the  special  consent  of  the  local  FedcrtU 
Food  Administrator,  provided,  however,  that  a  second  sale  of  the  same  goods  between 
dt-alers  in  class  2  in  the  same  city  will  bo  permitted  without  the  consent  of  tbe  loc:il 
Federal  Food  Administrator  if  this  sale  la  made  at  an  advance  over  cost  of  not  more 
than  one-half  «of  the  margins  indicated  above,  and  provided  that  the  seller  notifies  the 
buyer  that  this  is  a  second  sale. 

C^  In  addition  to  such  resales  as  are  otherwise  indicated  as  justifiable,  sales  between 
dealers  in  dass  2  in  diiferent  cities  wiU  be  considered  justifiable,  provided,  that  an  actual 
delivery  of  the.  butter  follows  the  sale,  and  that  tlie  shipment  Is  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  supplies  from  primary  markets  for  reasonable  requirements  of  the  purchaser's 
boasaess;  provided  fartlier,  that  not  more  than  throe  such  sales  of  any  lot  of  butter 
Vstweetk  dealers  in  class  2  shall  be  made  without  si^ecial  permission ;  and  the  third 
sale  sliall  he  made  at  an  advance  over  cost  of  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  above 
marglfla. 

J>.  Any  resale  between  dealers  without  any  advance  over  cost  wUl  be  considered  as 
justifiable  in  addition  10  such  other  resales  as  are  permitted. 

(Rule  issued  June  19,  1918,  g-overned  resales  of  cold-storage  butter ;  changed 
JnlT  19,  1918,  to  include  nil  butter,  and  Jan.  6,  1919,  to  cold-storage  butter ;  re- 
pealed Jan.  26,  1919.) 
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Rule  5  (amended  Dec.  31,  to  be  effective  Jan.  6,  1919).  The  licensee  maUif 
second  sale  in  same  class  to  notify  bnyer. — The  licensee  in  class  2  as  defined 
above  who  purchases  cold-storage  butter  from  another  wholesaler  or  jobber  in 
such  class,  or  from  a  manufacturer  performing  the  services,  or  a  wholesaler 
or  jobber,  and  who  resells  to  another  dealer  in  class  2,  shall  notify  such  dealer 
of  the  prior  sales  of  such  butter  within  that  class  of  which  he  has  knowledge. 
(Issued  June  19,  1918,  as  to  cold-storage  butter;  changed  July  19,  1918,  to  all 
butter ;  changed  Jan.  6,  1919,  to  cold-storage  butter ;  repealed  Jan.  28,  1919.) 

Norn. — This  information  should  be  disclosed  at  the  time  of  the  traasactloD  and  should 
he  placed  by  the  seller  upon  the  invoice  in  order  that  there  shall  he  a  permanent  record. 

Rnle  10.  CertiUcate  of  yalne  to  be  famished  to  cold-storage  warelioiueBea.r* 

The  licensee  storing  butter  with  a  cold-storage  warehouseman  upon  which  the 
warehouseman  either  directly  or  indirectly  loans  money  shall,  upon  request  of 
such  warehouseman,  file  with  him  a  certificate  stating  the  market  value  of  the 
goods  stored  and  shall  make  no  false  or  misleading  statement  in  such  certificate 
nor  shall  he  fail  to  maintain  the  margin  required. by  the  regulations  of  the  Pood 
Administration  on  loans  made  by  cold-storage  warehousemen.  (Issued  Feb.  7, 
1918,  as  to  "  commodities  required  to  be  licensed  " ;  repealed  Jan.  28,  1919.) 

B.  ADDITIONAL  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  BROKERS,  COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS,  AND  AUCTIONEERS  DEALING  EITHER  IN  FRESH  OB 
COLD-STORAGE  BUTTER. 

Bnle  1.  Commission  or  brokerage  not  to  he  unreasonable  or  discriminatory.— 
The  licensee  shall  not  charge,  directly  or  indirectly,  an  unjust,  exorbitant,  un- 
reasonable, discriminatory,  or  unfair  commission  or  brokerage  on  the  sale  of 
butter.     (Dec.  23,  1918;  repealed  Jan.  6,  1919.) 

Note. — The  Food  Administration  In  enforcing  this  rale  will  insist  tbat  any  proposed 
increase  in  rates  be  submitted  to  the  local  Federal  food  administrator,  and  that  the 
reason  for  any  increased  rate  over  the  prewar  normal  be  Justified  to  him,  subject  to  the 
general  supervision  of  the  United  States  Food  Almlnistratlon  before  such  Increased  rates 
are  put  into  effect. 

The  rates  to  be  charged  by  a  commission  merchant  are  more  specifically  treated  under 
A,  rule  3,  supra. 

Bale  8.  Prompt  remittance  and  proper  aeoonnt  sales  to  be  rendered. — ^The 

licensee  shall  remit  promptly  following  the  sale  of  butter  received  on  consiga- 
nient  for  sale  or  distribution,  and  shall  render  to  the  consignor  an  account  show- 
ing the  true  sales  and  with  charges  only  for  services  actually  performed  and 
expenses  actually  incurre<l  by  the  licensee.  (Issued  Nov.  1,  1917,  as  to  "food 
commodities";  repealed  Jan.  6,  1919.) 

Note. — Where  a  commisRlon  merchant  receives  a  consignment  of  butter  and  guarantees 
to  the  coDsicrnor  a  definite  soiling  price,  he  must  show  on  the  account  salee  the  actual 
price  at  which  the  goods  are  sold,  together  with  services  actually  performed  and  ex- 
penses actually  Incurred,  and  as  a  separate  item  must  show  any  sum  paid  to  the  con- 
signor by  renson  of  the  comniiKsion  merchant's  contract  of  guaranty.  Faihire  to  do  this 
will  be  conHidered  a  violation  of  the  above  rule  governing  commission  merchants  and 
also  a  misstatement  of  the  prlct^  at  which  commodities  are  being  sold  in  violation  eC 
general  rule  19. 

From  November  1,  1917,  to  April  16,  1918.  the  rule  governing  all  commission  mer- 
chants, brokers,  and  auctloneerH  which  limited  their  charges  to  "  •  *  ♦  that  which 
ordinarily  and  cuHtomarily  prevails  under  normal  conditions  in  the  locality  In  which 
♦     ♦     •     their  business  Is  conducted     •     •     •  "  applied  to  these  dealers  in  perishables. 

0.  ADDITIONAL  SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  RETAILERS  IN 

BUTTER. 

The  attention  of  all  retail  dealers  in  butter  is  called  to  Rnle  A-1  of  the  above 
regulations,  which  is  headed :  **  Rule  1.  Butter  to  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  advance 
over  cost.'* 

The  Ignited  States  Food  Administration  will  regard  any  advance  In  excess 
of  6  to  7  cents  per  pound  over  coRt  (as  defined  in  rule  1)  as  unreasonable  and 
as  evidence  of  violation  of  rule  1.  The  6  cents  per  pound  represents  the 
maximum  margin  for  stores  conducted  on  the  cash  and  carry  or  no-servlce 
p/an,  while  7  cents  i)er  pound  is  the  maximum  margin  for  the  extra-service 
stores  extending  credit  and  delivery. 

Retailer  may  have  benefit  of  fractional  eont  on  any  transaction. — Retailers 
whose  delivered  terminal  costs  figure  In  fractions  may  Jiave  the  benefit  of  sudi 
fractional  costs  on  any  transaction.  Kor  example,  if  butter  costs  at  terminal 
delivery  40^  cents  per  pound,  the  selling  price  may  be  figured  as  follows: 
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CASH  AND  CARRY  STORES. 


Amoont  ofsale. 


Ipound. 
2poiiDds 
Spounds 


Cost. 


Margin. 


Cenu, 


6 

12 
18 


Total. 


Genu. 

104J 
l£6i 


Fraction 
added. 


Cenu. 


Maximtim 
Belling 
price. 


1.06 
1.57 


The  maximum  selling  price  for  the  extra  service  or  credit  and  delivery  stores 
would  be  1  cent  per  i>ound  higher. 

In  determining  margins  at  6  cents  and  7  cents  a  pound  on  butter  with  the 
-  fractional  costs  in  the  dealer's  favor,  the  United  States  Food  Administration 
has  given  due  consideration  to  the  rising  costs  of  operation  which  must  be  met 
by  the  dealer. 

In  addition  to  tlie  above  margins  the  retailer  who  carries  butter  In  cold 
storage  more  than  two  full  calendar  months  may  add  not  more  than  1  cent  a 
pound  and  an  additional  one-fourth  cent  a  pound  a  month  for  each  calendar 
month  thereafter  during  which  he  carries  the  butter  In  cold  storage.  The  total 
amount  for  carrying  butter  in  cold  storage  so  added,  however,  shall  not  exceed 
2  cents  per  pound. 

The  food  administration  will  consider  any  sale  of  butter  by  a  retail  dealer 
at  a  greater  margin  than  herein  outlined  as  evidence  subjecting  the  dealer  to  a 
revocation  of  his  license  or  such  other  penalty  as  the  law  provides. 

XXI.  CHEESE. 

A.   SPECIAL  RKGULATIONS  GOVERNING  MANUFACTURERS  AND  DIS- 
TRIBUTORS OF  ALL  KINDS   OF  CHEESE.  . 

BrUle  1.  Cheese  to  be  sold  at  reasonable  advance  over  cost. — The  licensee  deal- 
ing in  cheese  shall  sell  cheese  without  regard  to  market  or  replacement  value  at 
not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  cost  of  the  particular  cheese  sold, 
provided  that  the  licensee  may  average  by  weight  the  cost  of  all  cheese  of  the 
same  kind,  shape,  and  grade  which  have  not  already  been  contracted  to  be  sold. 
The  licensee  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  manner  in  which  such  average  has  been 
determined.  When  new  lots  are  added  and  a  new  average  calculated,  the 
licensee  shall  include  In  the  new  averaging  all  stock  remaining  on  hand  of  lota 
already  averaged  at  the  average  cost  of  such  lots  previously  determined.  If  the 
cost  of  any  cheese  is  averaged,  the  cost  of  all  cheese  must  be  averaged. 
(Issued  June  32,  1918;  margins  on  different  grades  of  cheese  changed  July  12, 
1918,  and  Aug.  2,  1918;  repealed  Jan.  6,  1919.) 

Cost  for  the  purpose  of  this  rule  shall  Include: 

1.  Purchase  price. 

2.  Transportation  charges,  if  any  (not  including  drayage). 

3.  storage  charges  actually  incurred,  provided  that  the  cheese  has  been  in 
storage  more  than  60  days. 

4.  Insurance  charges  actually  incurred,  provided  that  the  cheese  has  been  In 
storage  more  than  60  days. 

5.  Interest  on  money  invested  at  the  current  rate,  provided  that  the  cheese 
has  been  in  storage  more  than  60  days. 

6.  Actual  cost  of  paraffining,  if  any,  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  cent  per  pound. 

7.  Actual  cost  of  reboxing  or  dividing  the  type  of  American  or  Cheddar 
cheese,  known  as  Twins  or  double  or  triple  Daisies,  into  smaller  units,  but  in 
no  case  exceeding  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

Cost  shall  not  include  any  allowance  for  shrinkage  in  weight,  commissions, 
expenses  of  breaking  packages  and  repacking,  or  any  other  expenses  than  those 
herein  listed. 

Note. — In  any  case  where  a  dealer  owns  bis  own  storage  warehouse  in  which  cheese  is 
stored  more  than  60  days  the  dealer  may  include  in  his  calculation  of  cost  a  charge  for 
warehousing  equal  to  that  ordinarily  paid  to  a  public  warehouse  for  similar  services. 
Where  cheese  is  carried  in  a  private  warehouse  without  refrigeration,  refrigeration  rates 
must  not  be  charged. 

The  dealer  must  calculate  the  actual  cost  of  paraffining  and  will  not  be  permitted  arbi- 
trarily to  take  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  as  this  cost.  In  cases  where  the  cheese  is 
reweighed  after  paraffining  the  increased  weight  must  be  taken  Into  consideration  la 
determiDing  the  cost. 
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Reports  to  he  furnished  «»  detMMd, — The  lieensee  must  be  prepared  to 
furnish  to  the  United  States  Food  Administration  or  to  the  Federal  food 
administrator  of  Ills  State  upon  demand  a  full  report  on  costs  and  margiag 
charjred  or  on  the  maximum  prices  charged  in  any  given  period  for  any  kind  of 
cheese  or  any  other  information  which  may  be  considered  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  this  rule. 

Tlie  maximum  margins  indicated  by  the  Foo<l  Administration  arc  not  to  be 
I'epinled  as  fair  normal  margins  or  as  so  recognized  by  the  Food  Administra- 
tion. They  are  inti^nded  only  to  iirevent  sptKulation  and  are  purposely  made 
wide  enough  to  cover  cases  where  the  methods  of  doing  biminess  are  more 
^cpensive,  to  the  extent  that  sudi  methods  are  justifieil.  These  maximom 
advances  must  not  be  exceeded  in  selling  any  lot  of  cheese,  and  the  prices 
charged  by  any  dealer  must  not  in  any  case  be  more  than.suflicieut  to  rernm 
to  him  a  reasonable  profit  on  his  investment 

^ales  from  branch  houses. — Where  cheese  is  transferred  by  any  dealer  to 
a  branch  house  of  such  dealer  in  the  same  or  another  city  sucli  transfer  shall 
not  be  considered  a  sale  governed  by  the  maximum  margins  indicated  for 
sales.  No  advance  over  cost  for  such  transfer  will  be  allowed  except  where 
the  main  house  actually  handles  (he  cheese,  in  which  case  advances  over  co^i 
for  transfer  not  greater  than  those  indicated  below  will  be  permitted,  provided 
the  transaction  is  in  as  direct  a  line  of  distribution  as  practicable:  and  the 
branch  house  may  figure  the  transfer  price  (see  below)  as  its  purchase  price 
and  may  sell  cheese  at  an  advance  over  cost  on  such  basis  not  greater  than  the 
maximum  margins  indicated  below.  If  the  branch  house  transfers  the  cheese 
to  another  branch  house  of  the  same  dealer,  the  total  margin  added  by  both 
branch  houses  must  not  be  greater  than  the  maximum  margins  indicated  below. 

Collusive  sales. — Any  sale  by  a  dealer  to  another  dealer  at  a  price  higher 
than  the  price  which  the  second  dealei'  would  have  to  pay  in  buying  on  the 
open  market  will  be  considered  evidence  of  a  collusive  sale  intended  to  defeat 
tlie  purpose  of  rule  1  by  increasing  the  purchaser's  cost  and  the  price  which 
he  hiay  charge  upon  a  rising  market. 

The  price  on  the  open  market  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  price  established 
by  a  dairy  board,  especially  when  the  dairy  board  does  not  hold  its  meetlags 
daily. 

Cost  in  the  ease  of  purehxiscs  of  ungraded  cheese. — The  cost  of  aixy  grade 
of  cheese  must  be  figured  on  the  purchase  price  of  that  grade.  Where  a  de^iler 
purchases  ungraded  cheese  at  one  price  per  pound  regardless  of  the  grades 
contained  in  the  lot  he  must  not  figure  the  purchase  price  per  pi>und  of  any 
part  of  this  cheese  higher  than  the  price  per  iwund  actually  paid  for  the 
entire  lot 

The  growing  practice  due  to  present  market  conditions  of  buying  cheese, 
particularly  round  Swiss,  from  the  factoi-y  before  it  is  sufliciently  matured 
to  i)ennit  of  the  determination  of  the  quality  of  the  product  increases  ma- 
terially the  speculative  risk  assumed  by  the  buyer.  It  also  results  in  lowering 
the  standard  of  quality.  The  Food  Administration  is  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  this  tendency  should  be  stopped  as  uneconomical  and  believes  that  the 
installation  of  grad(»s  will  do  much  to  stabilize  values  in  this  prmiwct.  Where 
dealers  sell  on  grade  they  can  reduce  their  s|>eculatlve  risk  if  they  do  not 
purchase  the  cheese  until  Its  quality  can  be  reasonably  determined.  The  above 
requirement  as  to  figuring  costs  is  intended  to  accomplish  this  result 

MAXIMUM    MABGIXS. 

Thp  Food  Administration  will  consider  the  sflle  of  any  cheese  of  any  of  the  follow- 
Ins  kinds  by  any  clralor  other  than  the  manirfactiirer  or  the  tetailcr  at  an  adTancf* 
over  cost  as  hereinbefore  defined  of  more  than  the  following  maiigiiis  as  prima  fade 
othlrnco  of  a  vlolnllon  of  the  food  control  act  and  the  above  rnlc. 

LlcenKces  will  be  expected  to  sell  cheese  In  nsnal  quantities  to  customprs  atid  where 
it  appears  that  sales  are  being  made  in  smaller  quantities  than  customarily  for  th* 
purpose  of  charging  larger  margins  than  would  be  proper  on  larger  sales  such  larper 
margins  will  not  be  considered  Justifiable.  Larger  margins  are  only  proper  for  sales 
of  smaller  quantities  where  selling  in  small  quantities  is  the  usual  Cttiirae  of  bostee^ 
involving  a  greater  expense  In  operation. 

Wlicre  a  licenR"«  contracts  to  sell  a  quantity  of  cheese  to  he  delivered  in  snaaJller 
quantifies  at  future  dates  the  dealer  must  be  guided  by  the  maximum  margins  toM- 
cated  for  sales  of  the  quantity  contracted  to  be  sold  and  not  for  sales  of  the  amsimt 
of  any  delivery. 
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AM£UCA^'    OS    CIUSDDA&    CJUnSE. 

(a)  Three-fourths  cent  per  poand  on  car-lot  sales. 

(b)  One  and  one-fourth  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  than  a.  car  lot  bnt  amounting 
to  7,000  pounds  or  more. 

(c)  One  and  three-fourths  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  than  7,000  pounds  but 
amounting  to  4.000  pounds  or  more. 

id)  Two  and  one-hoJf  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  than  4,000  pounds  but  amount- 
ing to  1,000  ponnds  or  morr. 

(e)  Three  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  than  1,000  i>ound£i  but  amounting  to  100 
pounds  or  more. 

(/)   Three  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  than  100  pouiuls. 

In  addition  to  the  selling  margin,  which  normally'  should  be  considorably  below 
the  aboTC  maximum  margins,  a  further  margin  maj  be  added  whore  American  or 
Cheddar  cheese  is  held  in  a  wareliouse  for  more  than  30  days,  of  doI  to  exceed  one- 
fourth  cent  per  pound  per  month  for  each  and  every  month  after  the  r»0-day  period 
during  which  the  cheese  is  held  In  the  warehouse  by  any  llcensoOj  but  in  no  case 
shall  the  atnount  so  added  exceed  2  cents  per  pound  and  no  further  amount  shall 
be  added  by  any  licensee  after  nine  months  from  the  date  of  original  storage. 

Transfer  margins, — The  margins  for  transfer  of  American  or  Cheddar  cheese  to  a 
branch  house  where  the  main  house  actually  handles  the  cheese  shall  not  exceed  ono- 
haJf  cent  per  pound  regardless  of  the  quantity. 

ROUND   on   TUB   SWI.SS   CHEESE' 

(fl>    One  and  three-fourths  cents  per  pound  on  car-lot  sales. 

(b)  Two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  than  a  car  lot  but  amountiui; 
to  G,000  pounds  or  more. 

(c)  Three  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  on  sales  les.s  than  0,000  pound.s  but  ainouut- 
ing  to  3,000  pounds  or  more. 

id)  Tout  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  than  3,000  pounds  but  amounting  to  ouc 
tub  or  more.  « 

(e)  Five  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  tlian  one  tub  but  amounting  to  120  pounci ; 
or  more. 

if)   Eight  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  than  120  pouud^s. 

In  addition  to  the  selling  margin,  which  should  normally  be  considerably  below 
the  above  maximum  margin,  a  further  margin  may  be  added  where  round  or  tub  SwLss 
cheese  is  held  In  a  warehouse  for  more  than  30  days,  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  cent 
per  pound  per  month  for  each  and  every  month  after  tlie  30-day  period  during  which 
the  cheese  is  held  in  the  warehouse  by  the  licensee,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  amount 
.so  added  exceed  2  cents  per  pound  and  no  further  amount  sliall  be  added  by  any 
licensee  after  nine  months  from  date  of  original  storage. 

TroMSftr  ntarffins* — ^The  margins  for  transfer  of  round  or  tub  ISwiss  cheese  to  a 
branch  house  where  the  main  house  actually  handles  the  cheese  shall  not  exceed  1  cent 
p^-  pound  regardless  of  qiuintity.  ^ 

DLOCS     SWISS     CHBBSB. 

(a)  One  cent  per  pound  on  car-lot  sales. 

(b)  One  and  three-eighths  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  than  a  car  lot  but  amount- 
ing to  8,000  pounds  or  more. 

ic)  Two  cents  per  ixwmd  on  sales  less  than  8,000  pounds  but  amounting  to  1,500 
ponnds  or  more. 

(cf)  Two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  on  sales  Jess  than  1,500  pounds  but  amount- 
ing to  750  pounds  or  more. 

(€}  Three  cents  per  potind  on  sales  less  than  T50  pounds  bnt  amounting  to  150 
pouads  «r  more. 

(/)    Four  and  one-imlf  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  tlian  150  ponnds. 

In  a^dKion  to  the  selling  margin,  -wlilcti  shottld  normally  be  considerably  below  the 
above  maximum  margins,  a  further  margin  may  be  added  where  bl^ck  Bwiss  cheese 
is  held  in  a  warehouse  for  more  than  30  days,  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  cent  per 
peaafl  per  moDfth  for  each  end  every  month  after  thei  30-day  period  during  which 
tin  ebeese  is  held  In  t3ie  warehofise  by  any  licensee,  bat  in  no  case  ^all  the  amount 
so  add^  exceed  2  cmts  per  pound  and  no  farther  amount  shall  be  added  by  any 
UosBsee  Jifter  ntae  months  fix>m  the  date  of  original  storage. 

Transfer  margins. — ^The  margins  for  traasfer  of  block  Swiss  cheese  to  a  branch 
houee  whare  the  main  house  actually  handles  the  cheese  shall  not  exceed  three-fourths 
osBt  per  pound  Jregardless  at  quantity. 
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BMCK,   LtMBDROER,   AND   MUNBTEB   CHKB8B. 

(a)  One  and  one-fourth  cents  per  pound  on  car-lot  sales. 

(b)  One  and  flve-eigbthg  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  tban  a  car  lot,  but  amoontlBg 
to  6,000  pounds  or  more. 

(c)  Two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  than  6,000  pouuds,  but  amonntlug 
to  2,400  pounds  or  more. 

id)  Three  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  than  2,400  pounds,  but  amounting  to  GOO 
pounds  or  more. 

(e)  Three  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  than  600  pounds,  but  amountlof 
to  120  pounds  or  more. 

(/)   Five  centtf  per  pound  on  sales  less  than  120  pounds. 

In  addition  to  the  selling  margin  which  sboald  normally  be  considerably  below  tlie 
above  maximum  margins,  a  further  margin  may  be  added  where  brick,  Llmbnrger,  or 
Munster  cheese  Is  held  in  a  warehouse  for  more  than  30  days,  not  to  exceed  three> 
eighths  cent  per  pound  for  the  first  month  after  the  30*day  period  and  one-fourth  cent 
per  pound  per  month  for  each  of  the  following  months  thereafter  during  which  tbe 
cheese  is  held  in  the  warehouse  by  any  licensee;  but  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  so 
added  exceed  1|  cents  per  pound  and  no  further  amount  shall  be  added  by  any  licensee 
after  six  months  from  the  date  of  original  storage. 

Transfer  mcirgins. — The  margins  for  tran.sfor  of  brick,  Lim burger,  or  Munster  cheese 
to  a  branch  house  where  the  main  house  actually  bandies  the  cheese  shall  not  exceed 
three-fourths  cent  per  pound,  regardless  of  quantity. 

Rule  2.  Xanufaoturers  who  perform  senrloes  of  dealer  or  assembler.-^Aoy 
urn  nil  fact  urer  who  aC'ts  also  as  au  assembler,  wholesaler,  or  Jobber  shall  be 
subject  in  such  sales  to  the  rules  and  margins  governing  assemblers,  whole- 
.valers,  and  jobbers,  provideil  that  instead  of  the  purchase  price  as  an  assembler, 
wholessiler,  or  jobber  he  shall  either — 

(1)  Compute  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and  the  expense  of  manufacture;  or 

(2)  In  the  case  of  American  or  Cheddar  cheese,  take  the  price  during  the 
10  days  after  the  cheese  is  manufactured  on  the  shape  and  grade  of  cheese  in 
the  established  primary  market  on  the  basis  of  which  the  cheese  is  usually 
sold  by  manufacturei's.     (Issued  June  12,  1918;  repealed  Jan.  6,  1919.) 

Rule  3.  Commissions  not  to  be  unreasonable. — No  licensee  shall  pay,  and  do 
commission  merchant  shall  receive,  an  unreasonable  or  exorbitant  commissioa 
in  connection  with  the  sales  of  cheese. 

The  licensee  shall  Inform  any  commission  mercliant  selling  cheese  for  him  of 
the  maximum  permitted  price  at  which  such  cheese  may  be  sold.  (Rule  issued- 
June  12,  1918,  provided  commission  of  one-half  cent  per  pound.  Changed 
Aug.  2,  1918,  to  present  form.    Repealed  Jan.  G,  1919.) 

Note. — "Ten  days  after  the  cheese  is  manufactured"  means  10  days  after  the  cheese 
is  removed  from  the  hoops  and  placed  iu  the  curing  room. 

Under  rule  1  the  selling  price  may  not  bo  increased  by  reason  of  the  payment  of  a 
ccnimisslon.  OoramlBsions  higher  than  those  indicated  below  will  be  considered  prima 
facie  unreasonable  and  exorbitant. 

<«)  Majrimuin  commissions. — In  the  case  of  American  or  Cheddar  cheese  one-half 
cent  per  pound  on  car  lots  and  1  cent  per  pound  on  less  than  car  lots. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  round  or  tub  Swlfss  cheese  IJ  cents  iter  pound  on  car  lots  and  11 
cents  per  pound  on  less  than  car  lots. 

(CI  In  the  caw  of  block  Swiss  cheese  1  cent  per  pound  on  car  lots  and  1|  cents  per 
pound  on  less  thnn  car  lots. 

id)  In  the  case  of  brick,  Limbur$rer,  and  Munster  cheese  1  cent  per  pound  on  car  lota 
and  1|  cents  per  pound  on  less  thnn  car  lots. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  above  are  maximum  commissions  which  may  at  times 
be  in  excess  of  reasonable  commissions. 

Rule  4.  Intertrading  restricted. — The  licensee  in  selling  cheese  shall  keep  it 
moving  to  the  consumer  In  as  direcf  a  line  as  i^racticable  and  without  um-eason- 
able  delay.  The  direct  line  of  distribution  of  cheese  is  from  a  licensee  in  any  of 
the  following  classes  to  a  licensee  in  any  succeeding  class.  (Issued  June  12, 
1918;  repealed  Jan.  6,  1919.) 

Class  1.  Manufacturers. 

Class  2.  Assemblers,  wholesalers,  and  jobbers,  including  all  licensees  who 
receive  cheese  from  manufacturers  and  gvade  and  assemble  cheese  for  sale,  or 
who  distribute  it  in  any  way  except  at  retail,  and  all  manufacturers  who  per- 
form the  service  customarily  i)erformed  by  an  as.sembler,  wholesaler,  or  jobber. 

Class  3.  Retailers,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  institutions. 

NoTB. — Any  transactions  that  savor  of  denllns  in  which  a  profit  accrues  to  the  dealer 
without  corresponding  service  are  clear  violations  of  the  rule  and  will  subject  the  offender 
to  revocation  of  his  license  and  to  such  other  penalty  as  the  law  provides. 
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The  following  kinds  of  sales  between  denlers  will  be  considered  Jnstiflable,  bnt  sales 
otber  than  those  described  between  dealers  in  the  same  class  will  be  cdnsidered  as 
prima  facie  evidence  of  violation  of  the  rule : 

A.  A  sale  by  any  dealer  in  cheese  to  a  dealer  in  any  succeeding  class  will  be  con- 
sidered as  in  the  direct  line  of  distribution. 

B.  One  sale  and  only  one  sale  of  the  same  cheese  between  dealers  in  class  2  In  the 
same  cltv  will  be  considered  Justifiable  when  necessary  to  supply  the  reasonable  require- 
ments of  the  buyer's  business,  without  the  special  consent  of  the  local  Federal  food 
admin iRtra tor,  provided,  however,  that  a  second  sale  of  the  same  cheese  between  dealers 
in  class  2  In  the  same  city  will  be  permitted  without  the  consent  of  the  local  Federal 
food  administrator  if  this  sale  is  made  at  an  advance  over  cost  of  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  margin  indicated  above,  and  provided  that  the  seller  notifies  the  buyer  that 
tlite  is  a  second  sale. 

C.  In  addition  to  such  sales  as  are  otherwise  indicated  as  Justifiable,  sales  between 
dealers  in  class  2  In  different  cities  will  be  considered  Justifiable,  provided  that  an 
actual  delivery  of  the  cheese  follows  the  sale,  and  that  the  shipment  is  for  the  purpose 
of  olrtalning  supplies  from  primary  markets  for  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  pur- 
diaser's  business ;  provided  further,  that  not  more  than  three  such  sales  are  made  of  any 
lot  of  cheese  without  special  permission. 

D.  Any  sale  between  dealers  without  any  advance  over  cost  will  be  considered  as 
Jnstiflable  In  addition  to  such  other  sales  as  are  permitted. 

Rule  5.  The  licensee  making  &  second  sale  in  the  vime  class  to  notify  bnyer. — 
The  licensee  in  class  2  as  delined  In  rule  4  who  purchases  cheese  from  another 
assembler  or  dealer  in  such  class  or  from  a  manufacturer  performing  the  serv- 
ices of  an  assembler  or  dealer  and  who  sells  to  another  dealer  in  class  2,  shall 
notify  such  dealer  of  the  prior  sale  and  of  all  other  prior  sales  of  such  cheese 
within  that  class  of  which  he  has  knowledge.  (Issueil  June  12,  1918;  repealed 
Jan.  6,  1910.) 

NoTB. — ^Tbis  information  should  be  dlf^olof^ed  at  the  time  of  the  transaction  and  should 
be  placed  by  the  seller  upon  the  invoice  in  order  that  there  shall  be  a  permanent  record. 

B.  ADDITIONAL     REGULATIONS     GOVERNING     COMMISSION     MER- 
CHANTS. BROKERS.  AND  AUCTIONEERS  DEALING  IN  CHEESE. 

Knle  1.  Commission  or  brokerafire  not  to  be  nnreasonable  or  discriminatory. — 
The  licensee  shall  not  charge,  directly  or  Indirectly,  an  unjust,  exorbitant,  un- 
reasonable, discriminatory,  or  unfair  commission  or  brokerage  on  the  sale  of 
cheese.    (Issued  Dec.  9,  1918;  repealed  Jan.  6,  1919.) 

None. — The  Food  Administration  In  enforcing;  this  rule  will  insist  that  any  proposed 
increase  in  rates  l>e  submitted  to  tbe  local  Fed<'ral  food  administrator  and  that  the 
reason  for  any  incrense<l  rate  over  the  prewar  normal  be  ItistMed  to  him,  subject  to  the 
general  superrislon  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  before  such  increased  rates 
are  put  into  effect. 

The  rates  to  be  charged  by  a  commission  merchant  are  more  specifically  treated 
under  A,  rule  3,  supra. 

B.nle  8.  Prompt  remittance  and  proper  account  sales  to  be  rendered. — ^The 
licensee  shall  remit  promptly  following  the  sale  of  cheese  received  on  consign- 
ment for  sale  or  distribution,  and  shall  render  to  the  consignor  an  account 
showing  the  true  sales  and  with  charges  only  for  services  actually  performed 
and  expenses  actually  incurred  by  the  licensee.  (Issued  Nov.  1,  1917,  as  to 
•*  f oo<l  commodities";  repealed  Jan.  6,  1919.) 

Bnle  8.  Agent  not  to  buy  from  principal  unless  noted  on  account  of  sales. — ^The 
licensee  shall  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  sell  consigned  cheese,  or  cheese  with 
the  sale  of  which  on  commission  he  is  intrusted,  to  himself  or  to  any  one 
connected  with  his  business  unless  he  notes  the  facts  of  such  transaction  on 
the  account  of  sales.  ( Issued  Nov.  1  1917,  as  to  **  food  commodities  " ;  repealed 
Jan.  6,  1919. ) 

From  November  1,  1917,  to  April  16,  1918,  the  rule  governing  all  commission  mer- 
ciiants,  brolcers,  and  auctioneers  which  limited  tlietr  charges  to  '*  *  *  *  that  which 
ordinarily  and  customarily  prevails  under  normal  condlllons  in  the  locality  in  which 
•     •     •    their  business  is  conducted    •     •     •  "  applied  to  these  dealers  in  perishablea. 

C.  ADDITIONAL  SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  RETAILERS  IN 

CHEESE. 

The  attention  of  all  retail  dealers  In  cheese  is  called  to  A,  Rule  1  of  the  above 
regulations,  headed: 

CHEESE  TO  BE  SOLD  AT  REASONABLE  ADVANCE  OVEB  COST. 

Under  tbe  above  rule  the  retail  section  of  the  distribution  of  perishables  of  the 
United  States  Food  Administration  will  consider  the  sale  of  American  or 
Cheddar  cheese  at  an  advance  In  excess  of  7  or  8  cents  per  pound  over  cost  (as 
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defined  in  nile  1)  as  uni'easonable  and  us  evidenoe  of  violation  of  rule  1.  Tbe 
7  cents  per  pound  represents  the  maximum  margin  for  stores  conducted  on  tbe 
cash  and  carry  or  no  service  plan,  while  8  cents  per  pound  Is  the  maximDm  for 
the  extra  service  stores  extending  credit  and  delivery.  Dealers  whose  delivered 
Btor&Kloor  cost  figures  in  fractions  may  have  the  benefit  of  such  fractional  east 

CAfiH  AND  CARRY  STORES. 


AmcNintofBale. 


1  pound. 

2  pounds 

3  pounds 


Cost. 


Omte. 


UargiB. 


Cents. 


7 
14 
21 


TotaL 


Fraction 

»-«_-■ 

maea. 


Ctntt. 


pdoe. 
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In  determlaing  margins  at  7  and  B  cents  per  pound  on  cheese  with  tbe  fracttonal  cost  in 
the  dealer's  favor,  the  United  St&t<^s  Food  Administration  has  (;iven  duc^  confilderation  to 
the  rising  costs  of  operation,  which  must  be  met  by  the  dealer. 

In  addition  to  the  above  margin  a  retailer  who  carries  American  or  Cheddar  cheesr  In 
a  wsjrehouse  for  more  than  30  days  may  add  not  to  exceed  one^fourth  cent  per  x»and  per 
month  for  each  and  every  month  after  the  30-day  period  ditfing  which  the  cheese  is  hdd 
in  the  warehouse  by  him.  but  In  no  case  shall  the  amount  added  exceed  2  cents  per  poiin<I, 
and  no  further  amount  bball  be  added  by  the  dealer  after  nine  months  from  the  date  ct 
original  storage. 

Dealers  should  understand  that  if  they  average  costs  they  must  average  tbe  cost  of  each 
grade  and  style  separately. 

XXIY.  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  COLD-STORAGE  WASEOOCEE- 

MEN. 

Rule  3.  Schedules  of  rates  to  he  filed. — Liceasees  shall  submit  on  blanks  to  be 
funiisheil  for  tliat  purpose  a  statement  or  schedule  showing  present  rates  and 
charpes  for  storage  and  other  service  on  each  commodity  roqxiired  to  be 
licensed,  toprether  with  all  cliarges  for  labor,  insurance  on  contents  of  ware- 
houBes,  and  whether  included  in  storage  rate,  cartage.  If  any,  and  whether  in- 
cluded in  storage  rate,  interest,  and  all  other  charges  not  enumerated.  (Such 
schc<lule  shall  be  open  to  inspection  at  the  office  of  the  Food  AdministratioB 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  information  as  to  any  particular  rate  iticluded  ia 
any  such  schedule  may  be  given  by  mail  or  telegraph  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Food  Administration  having  control  of  such  schedules  to  persons  who,  in 
their  opinion,  have  proper  reasons  for  requesting  such  information.^  A  copy  of 
such  statement  or  schedule  shall  be  open  to  inspection  at  the  office  of  the  ware- 
houseman by  whom  it  is  filed.)  (Issued  Nov.  1,  1917;  added  to  Aug.  26,  1918; 
repealed  Feb.  14,  1919.) 

NOTK. — Attention  is  rolled  to  general  rule  5,  which  prohibits  licensees  from  making: 
unjust,  exorbitant,  unreasounblc,  discriminatory,  or  unfair  storage  charges. 

The  fnct  that  a  licensee  tiles  with  the  Food  Administration  his  schedule  of  rates  and 
diar^s  under  «p(H7lal  rule  3  docs  not  mean  that  the  rates  and  chargfv  in  such  BChednle 
bare  the  approval  of  the  Food  Administration.  If  the  Food  Administration  at  any  time 
has  reason  to  believe  that  any  such  rates  or  charges  are  unjust,  unfair,  exorbitant,  unrea*- 
80nnl)le,  or  discriminatory,  the  licensee  will  be  called  upon  to  jastify  such  ratei  or 
charges. 

Bale  4.  No  rates  to  be  charged  other  than  those  in  schedules  filed. — The  licensee 
shall  not  demand,  collect,  or  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  any  patron  or 
othor  person  concernerl  any  different  sum  for  storage  or  other  serviees  per- 
formed than  that  shown  on  tiie  schedule  filed  with  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministration, or  make  any  charge  for  services  or  special  allowance  or  rebate  not 
shovATi  on  said  schedule,  unless  he  has  filed  with  the  United  StaCcB  Food  Ad- 
ministration at  least  30  days  before  the  change  in  rate  or  charge  becomes  effec- 
tive an  amendment  to  the  schedule  showing  such  change  iu-  rate  or  charge. 
(Issued  Nov.  1,  1917,  providing  for  amendment  to  storage  rates  to  be  filed  5 
days  before  change  is  effective;  changed  to  30  days  Jan.  28,  1918;  repealed  Feb. 
14,  1919.) 

Notes. — (1)  By  this  rule  a  licensee  is  prohibited  from  storing  licensed  food  com- 
modities at  rates  fixed  by  contract  or  other  arrang(>ment  that  differ  from  those  8pedfl«l 
In  the  fil(H3  schedule ;  when  amendments  to  any  schedale  are  flJed  tbe  new  rate«  neeoioe 
effective  80  days  after  filing  and  at  such  time  storing  at  the  rates  superseded  by  the 
amendments  must  cease,  any  arrangement  or  agreement  to  the  contrary  ootwftbstaodlvr- 
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(2)  General  rule  5  prohibits  cold-storage  licensees  from  mn'klo^  unreasonable  or  dii- 
crtmtnatory  rbarpcs  In  handling  or  storing  food  commodities. 

The  United  States  Food  Administration  recocniaes  the  principle  that  ap  to  a  eertain 
point  it  oftdinarilj  costs  leas  per  unit  to  liandle  large  lota  than  small  lots  of  a  par- 
ticular commodity  and  has  no  objection  to  licensees  ch^rgin?  a  lesser  rate  per  unit  for 
larsre  lots  than  for  small  lots  tf  the  differentiation  in  rates  is  hased  on  Tariation  of  cost  in 
haodlinK  the  particalar  commodity. 

Hereafter  the  above-mentioned  principle  must  be  applied  by  cold-storage  warehousemen 
in  arranging  any  variations  In  rates  contained  in  schednles  of  rates  or  amendments 
thereto  that  are  filed. 

With  respect  to  rate  schedules  now  on  file  in  which  lower  rates  for  large  lots  or  dis- 
counts for  quantity  arc  stated,  no  objection  has  been  or  will  be  made  to  difrerontintions 
in  rates  unless  they  are  obviously  merely  arbitrary  or-diacriminatory,  or  in  effect  con- 
stitute a  preference  to  one  or  a  few  patrons,  or  unless,  upon  investigation,  they  arc  found 
to  be  without  reasonaMe  justification. 

All  rates  must,  of  course,  be  contained  in  the  schedule  reouired  to  be  filed  with  the 
United  States  Food  Administration  and  must  be  clear,  (*xpllclt,  well  defined,  and  intel- 
ligible. Every  patron  is  entitled  to  know  his  exact  classification  and  the  specific  rate  he 
is  to  be  charged. 

Sule  6.  PtLl)lic  cold-storage  warehousemen  not  to  lend  more  than  70  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  stored  goods. — The  licensee  shall  not  make  any  loan  on  licensed 
canimodltles  storc^d  with  l^m,  or  incur  liability  by  indorsement,  guarantee,  or 
otlierwiae,  in  connection  with  any  loan  on  licensed  commodities  stored  with  him, 
in  excess  of  70  per  cent  of  the  market  value  of  such  conimotllties  on  the  date 
of  sffld  loan.  A  margin  of  not  less  than  30  per  cent  on  each  loan  shall  be 
maintained  at  all  times. 

(Any  advances  made  by  the  licensee  on  the  goods  upon  which  the  loan  Is 
made,  such  as  freight,  cartage,  or  Insurance,  shall  be  Included  In  the  70  per 
cent  of  the  market  value  permitted  above.) 

Loans  upon  licensed  and  unlicensed  commodities  shall  in  all  cases  be  made 
separately.  (Issued  Nov.  1,  1^7;  added  to  Aug.  26,  1018;  repealed  Feb.  14, 
1919. ) 

■  Notes. — (1)  An  advanced  charge  arises  through  the  payment  of  money  by  the  ware- 
hoiiaeman  to  Kome  third  person,  or  the  assumption  of  an  indebtedness  by  the  ware- 
houseman, with  reference  to  the  goods  upon  wlilch  the  loan  is  based.  For  example,  a 
charge  for  insurance,  froijjht,  or  cartage,  or  prior  storaKe,  which  the  warehouseman 
has  paid  or  assumed  to  pay,  is  an  advanced  charge,  and  muat  be  included  in  e<rtlmatlng: 
tbe  amoiiBt  of  the  loan  permitted  by  this  rule. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  indebtedness  to  the  warehouseman  making  the  loan  for  jrtorago 
charges  on  the  floods  or  inter<'st  on  the  loan,  or  any  other  item  which  does  not  repre- 
seot  an  advance  by  the  warehouseman  to  or  for  the  customer  with  reference  to  tho 
goods  stored,  is  not  an  advanced  charge  and  need  not  be  included  in  estkuating  the 
amount  of  th^  loan  permitted  by  this  rule. 

(2)  A  cold-storage  warehouseman  in  releasing  or  delivering  out  anv  licensed  com- 
moditiea  on  which  such  loans  as  are  mentioned  in  this  rule  have  been  made,  shall,  if  such 
relesse  or  deiiverr  would  result  in  the  mar^^in  on  the  loan  being  reduced  to  let^s  than 
30  per  cent,  require  and  obtain  before  or  at  the  time  such  release  or  delivery  is  made 
a  sufflcient  payment  so  that  the  amount  of  the  loan  is  reduced  and  the  required  margin 
of  at  least  30  per  cent  is  at  all  times  preserved. 

(.3)  A  combined  public  and  private  cold-storaRo  warehouseman  who  sells  on  credit 
food  commodities  required  to  be  licensed  and  transfers  title  thereto  and  who  there- 
after stores  such  commodities  which  remain  security  for  tlie  unpaid  portion  of  the 
purchase  price,  is  by  extending  credit  in  such  a  transaction  indirectly  making  a  loan 
OB  sucb  conmoditiee  within  the  meaning  of  this  rule,  and  lie  must  not  so  extend  credit 
for  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  market  value  of  such  commodities. 

XXV.  FEEDING  STUFFS. 

Bnle  7  (as  amended,  effective  Oct.  1, 1918).  Feed  to  be  sold  at  reasonable  ad- 
vance over  average  cost. — ^The  licensee  In  any  sale  of  feeding  stulTs  shall  take  no 
more  than  a  reasonable  profit  for  such  sale  over  the  average  cost  of  his  st«)ck 
of  any  commodity  on  hand  or  under  control  not  at  that  time  contracted  to  be 
sold,  and  in  arriving  at  the  cost  of  grain  he  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
galn"or  loss  resulting  from  any  hetlging  transaction  on  a  grain  exchange.  (This 
rule  shall  not  apply  to  feeding  stuffs  (other  than  grain,  hay,  or  seed)  pur- 
chased by  one  wholesale  feed  dealer  from  another  wholesale  feed  dealer,  and 
no  such  feeding  stuffs  so  purchased  shall  be  Included  In  calculating  the  average 
cost  above  referred  to. )  ( Issued  Jan.  28,  1918 ;  added  to  Oct.  1,  1918 ;  repealed 
Jan.  10,  1919.) 

-XOTE. — ^Thls  rule  does  not  apply  to  wheat  mill  feeds,  cottonseed  products,  rice  polish. 
rice  bran,  or  dried  beet  pulp,  which  are  dealt  with  under  Special  Regnlations  C  and  D. 

Margins  and  profHs  for  ichoJesale  dealers  in  feeding  stulfs.— The  United  States  Food 
Administration  considers  that  in  sales  of  feedinjr  stuffs  at  wholesale  the  advance  on 
any  individual  sale  should  not  in  any  case  exceed  the  purchase  price  delivered  at  rail- 
road station,  plus  15  per  cent.  The  Food  Administration  will  therefore  consider  any 
sale  of  feeding  stuffs  in  excess  of  this  advance  as  a  violation  of  the  foregohiR  rule. 
This  margin  will  also  apply  to  the  sale  of  com,  oats,  rye,  or  barley  as  feed,  in  assorted 
cars  with  other  feeding  stuffs  but  not  in  straight  carload  quantities,  but  will  not  apply 
to  wheat  mill  feeds,  cottonseed  products,  rice  polish,  rice  bran,  or  dried  beet  pulp,  for 
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which  special  margiofi  baye  been  prescribed.  For  margins  ajyplylng  on  straight  eaikad 
shipmeDts  of  grain,  see  the  grain  dealers*  rules  No.  III-A. 

Purtbermore,  the  Food  AdmlAlstratloD  will  consider  an  annual  net  earning  by  any 
wholesale  dealer  in  feeding  stuffs  of  more  than  4  per  cent  upon  the  total  gross  sales.  If 
his  gross  sales  of  feeding  stuffs  amount  to  $100,000  or  more  per  annum  to  be  prima  flide 
evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  rul(  which  prohibits  the  taking  of  unreasonable  profits,  la 
the  case  of  dealers  who  handle  wheat  mill  feeds,  cottonseed  products,  rice  polish,  riee 
bran,  and  dried  beet  pulp,  as  well  as  other  feeds,  the  4  per  cent  will  be  calculated  on  all 
sales. 

The  maximum  margin  on  individual  sales  is  purposely  made  wide  because  of  the 
speculative  character  of  the  products  dealt  with  and  the  fluctuating  prices  which  oay 
prevail.  As  pointed  out,  the  general  average  on  all  sales  must  not  exceed  4  per  cest 
advance  over  the  cost  of  materials  and  overhead,  nor  must  this  4  per  cent  limitation 
modify  or  abrogate  the  general  principle  contained  in  the  Food  Administration  regula- 
tions that  a  licensee  shall  not  earn  more  than  a  reasonable  net  profit  on  bis  capital 
Invested. 

Rule  6  (effective  Oct.  1,  1918).  Margins  for  wholesale  dealer,  on  feeding  itaffi 
bonght  from  another  wholesale  dealer. — No  wholesale  dealer  in  feeding  stuffs 
shall  sell  any  feeding  stiifTs  which  he  has  purchased  from  another  wholesale 
dealer,  other  than  grain,  hay,  or  seed,  at  an  advance  over  the  average  cost  to 
the  dealer  who  bought  direct  from  the  manufacturer,  greater  than  would  be 
reasonable  for  the  first  dealer  to  charge  If  selling  direct  to  a  retailer.  No 
wholesale  dealer  shall  purchase  feeding  stuffs  from  another  dealer  without 
obtaining  from  him  a  written  statement  giving  the  average  delivered  purchase 
price  paid  by  the  dealer  who  purchased  direct  from  the  manufacturer  for  his 
stock  of  such  commodity  and  the  margin  which  he  has  added.  (Repealed 
Jan.  10.  1919.) 

Note. — The  Food  Administration  has  considered  the  advisability  of  probiblting  all 
resales  of  feeding  stuffs  l)etween  wholesale  feed  dealers,  but  has  decided,  under  the  above 
rule,  to  permit  such  resales  if  the  total  margin  charged  by  the  wholesale  dealers  does  not 
exceed  tne  margin  which  would  be  considered  reasonable  If  the  product  passed  througb 
the  hands  of  one  deuler  only. 

Rule  9  (as  amended  Dec.  81,  1918).  No  resales  unless  cost  and  margin  are  statel 
on  sales  memorandum  and  invoice. — No  wholesaler  or  Jobber  .shall  sell  feed 
unless  he  states  upon  his  contract  or  sales  memorandum  and  upon  the  invoice 
the  average  delivere<l  purchase  price  of  his  stock  of  such  commoility  on  hand  or 
under  control  at  tlie  time  they  are  contracted  to  be  sold,  or  in  cases  where  he 
purchased  feeding  stuffs  other  than  grain  or  seed  from  another  wholesale  feed 
dealer  the  average  delivered  purchase  price  paid  by  the  dealer  who  bought 
direct  from  the  manufacturer,  provided,  howe\'^r,  that  this  rule  shall  not  apply 
to  sales  of  wheat  mill  fee<ls.  (Issued  Oct.  1,  1918;  added  to  Dec.  31,  1918; 
repealed  Jan.  10,  1919.) 

Note.— Under  the  above  rule  the  following  notation  should  be  made  on  the  contract  or 
sales  memorandum  and  upon  the  invoice  by  every  jobber  of  feed : 

"  This  Invoice  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  an  average  purchase  price  of  $ per  ton. 

1  have  added  a  jfross  margin  of  $ per  ton." 

If  the  feed,  other  than  grain  or  seed,  has  been  purchased  from  another  feed  dealer,  the 
following  notation  should  be  made : 

••  This  invoice  Is  sold  on  the  basis  of  an  average  purchase  price  {when  bought  from 
manufacturer)  of  $ per  ton. 

"The  first  dealer  added  a  gross  margin  of  $ per  ton  and  freight  of  $ per 

ton.     I  have  added  a  gross  margin  of  ^ per  ton." 

C.  SPECIAT.   REGULATIONS   APPLYING   TO   WHEAT   MILL   FEEDS. 

"SoTK.— Wheat  mill-feed  prices. — All  wheat  millers  should  sell  wheat  mill  feed  on  a 
fair-price  schedule  which  is  based  on  the  Government  wheat  price  and  which  is  furnished 
to  each  mill.  The  rules  require  that  upon  request  the  mill  furnish  to  any  person  a  copy 
of  its  fair-price  schedule  as  proscribed  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration.  The 
purchaser  is  abetting  a  violation  of  the  milling  rules  if  he  pays  more  for  feed  than  is 
permitted  thereby. 

Rule  2  (as  amended,  effective  Oct.  1,  1918).  One  commission  not  to  exceed  50 

cents  a  ton  permitted  on  consigned  feed. — No  licensee  selling  the  above  feeds  as  a 

commission  agent  for  the  sale  of  consigned  wheat  mill   feeils  making  sale, 

delivery,  and  collection  shall  charge  more  than  a  reasonable  commission,  not 

to  exceed  50  cents  per  ton;  and  no  licensee  shall  charge  a  commission  on  any 

of  the  above  feeds  on  which  a  commission  has  already  been  charged.     (Rule 

issued  Feb.  13,  1918,  provided  brokerage  not  to  exceed  25  cents  per  ton  on 

wheat  mill  feed  and  prohibited  double  brokerage;  changed  Oct.  1,  1918,  aa 

noted  here,  by  addition  of  commodities;  repealed  Dec.  31,  1918.) 

NoTBL — Commission  or  brokerage  must  be  paid  out  of  the  margin  or  price  allowed 
by  the  regulations  to  the  person  paying  the  commission  or  brokerage  and  must  not  he 
added  to  price  charged. 
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B»iile  S  (as  ameaded-,  effective  Oct.  1,  1918).  Beasonable  margins  fixed  for  deal- 
ers.— ^No  licensee  buying  and  selling  the  above  feeds  as  a  wholesaler  or  Jobber 
sball  charge  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  bulk  price  af  mill  of 
the  particular  feed  sold  (plus  freight  and  cost  of  saclss),  such  advance  not  to 
exceed  the  following: 

Shipment  from  mill  or  in  transit,  payment  cash«  demand  draft,  or  sight 
draft,  $1  per  ton. 

Slilpment  from  mill  or  in  transit,  sale  on  arrival,  draft  terms,  $1.60  per  ton. 

Sale  ex- jobbers'  warehouse,  payment  cash,  sight  draft  or  demand  draft, 
$2.50  per  ton. 

Sale  ex-jobbers'  warehouse  upon  arrival  draft  terms,  $3  per  ton. 

In  naaking  sales  on  credit  not  to  exceed  $1  per  ton  may  be  added  to  the 
margin  which  could  be  charged  if  sold  on  arrival 'draft  terms.  (Rule  issued 
Feb.  13,  1918,  applied  only  to  wheat  mill  feeds;  changed  Oct.  1,  1918,  as  noted 
here,  by  addition  Qf  commodities;  repealed  Jan.  10,  1919.) 

C    (a).    SPECIAL   REGULATIONS    APPLYING    TO    RICE   POLISH,   RICE 

BRAN,  AND  DRIED  BEET  PULP. 

NOTB. — Rice  feed  pHcee. — Under  a  uniform  agreement  with  the  United  States  Food 
Admin  let  ra  for,  all  rioo  millerK  have  agreed  to  sell  rice  polish  at  not  to  exceed  $50  per 
toa»  packed  in  customary  manner,  car  lots,  f.  o.  b.  mills,  and  rice  bran  at  not  to  exceed 
$36  per  ton,  packed  In  cnstomary  manner,  car  lots,  f.  o.  b.  mills. 

Beet  pulp  prices. — The  United  States  Food  Administration  has  fixed  the  following 
prices  for  beet  pulp  as  returning  a  fair  margin  of  profit  to  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers : 

Per  ton. 

Wet  beet  pulp,  bulk,   mill $0.  80 

Wet  beer  pulp  out  of  silo,  bulk,  mill 1.  25 

Dried  beet  pulp,  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  in  car  lots 40.  00 

Rule  1  (as  amended  Dec.  31,  1918).  One  brokerage  not  to  exceed  25  cents  a  ton 
permitted. — No  licensee  selling  the  above  feeds  as  a  broker  shall  charge  more 
than  a  reasonable  brokerage,  not  to  exceed  25  cents  per  ton.  (Rule  issued  Feb. 
13,  1918,  provided  brokerage  not  to  exceed  25  cents  per  ton  on  wheat,  mill  feed, 
anci  prohibitetl  double  brokerage;  changed  Oct.  1,  1918}  to  include  rice  polish. 
rice  l^ran,  and  drie<l  beet  pulp;  changed  Dec.  31,  1918,  as  noted  here — ^wheat, 
mill  feed  not  Included;  repealeii  Jan.  10,  1919.) 

Bule  2  (repealed  Bee.  31,  1918).  One  commission  not  to  exceed  50  cents  a  ton 
permitted  on  consigned  feed. 

Bnle  3  (as  amended,  effective  Oct.  1,  19185.  Beasonable  margins  fixed  for  deal- 
ers.— No  licensee  buying  and  selling  the  above  feeds  as  a  wholesaler  or  Jobber 
shall  charge  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  bulk  price  at  mill  of  the 
p&rticular  feed  sold  (plus  freight  and  cost  of  sacks),  such  advance  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  following: 

Shipment  from  mill  or  in  transit,  payment  cash,  demand  draft  or  sight 
draft,  $1  per  ton. 

Shipment  from  mill  or  in  transit,  sale  on  arrival  draft  terms,  $1.50  per  ton. 

Sale  ex-Jobbers'  warehouse,  payment  cash,  sight  draft  or  demand  draft,  $2.50 
per  ton. 

Sale  ex-Jobbers'  warehouse,  upon  arrival  draft  terms,  $3  per  ton. 

In  making  sales  on  credit  not  to  exceed  $1  per  ton  may  be  added  to  the 
margin,  which  could  be  charged  if  sold  on  arrival  draft  terms. 

Bule  4.  Ho  resales  of  wheat  mill  feeds  if  total  margin  exceeds  that  prescribed 
in  mlc  3. — No  wholesaler  or  Jobber  shall  sell  wheat  mill  feed  to  any  person  other 
than  a  retail  dealer,  manufacturer,  or  a  consumer;  provideil,  that  he  may  sell 
to  another  wholesaler  or  Jobber  if  In  making  such  sales  he  states  to  the  buyer 
the  price  which  was  paid  bulk  mill  for  the  particular  wheat  mill  feeds  sold  In 
such  case.  The  buyer  shall  not  sell  such  mill  feed  at  more  than  the  advances 
fr'X>ecifled  in  rule  3  over  the  bulk  mill  price  of  the  particular  wheat  mill  feed 
ho  purchased  from  another  wholesaler  or  Jobber.  (Issued  Feb.  13,  1918;  see 
rule  4  following;  repealed  Oct.  1,  1918.) 

Bule  4  (repealed  Oct.  1, 1918).  No  resales  of  wheat  mill  feeds  if  total  margin 
exceeds  that  prescribed  in  rnle  3. — Dealers  in  wheat  mill  feeds  as  well  as  other 
feeds  are  now  governed  as  to  resales  by  rules  B— 7,  8,  9,  which  see  above. 

D.  SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  DEALERS  AND  BUYERS  IN 

COTTONSEED  CAKE,  COTTONSEED  MEAL,  COTTONSEED 

HULLS,  PEANUT  MEAL,  AND  SOYA-BEAN  MEAL. 

B^le  1.  To  be  sold  at  reasonable  advance  over  cost  of  particular  lot  sold. — ^The 
licensee  shall  sell  the  above  commodities  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  ad- 
vance over  the  actual  cost  of  the  particular  commodity  sold,  without  regard*  to 
the  market  or  replacement  value  at  the  time  of  sale.     (Issued  Aug.  1,  1918; 
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r6i)eftled  fm  to  all  except  cottonseed  products  Jan.  10^  ldl9;  repealed  as  to  cot- 
tonseed products  May  31«  191d.) 

Nons. — Until  furtber  notico  the  Uolted  States  Food  AdminiBtratiOD  will  regard  any 
resulo  of  cottonseed  meal  or  cake  by  jobbers  r*  wholesalers  at  margins  Id  excess  of  tbe 
followinpr  as  unreasonable  and  In  violation  of  the  foregolBg  rule : 

Shipment  from  mill  or  In  transit,  payment  cash,  demand  draft  or  sigiit  dimft,  $1  per 

tOA. 

Shipment  from  mill  or  in  transit,  fiiIo  on  arrix'al  draft  terms,  $1.50  per  ton. 

Sale  ex -Jobbers*  warehouse,  payment  cash,  si^rht  draft,  or  demand  draft,  where  meal 
or  cake  is  actaally  handled  tisronj^h  the  wai*ehoii«e,  $2.50  per  ton. 

Sale  ex-Jobbers*  warehouse  upon  arrival  draft  terms  where  meal  or  cake  is  actually 
handled  through  the  warehouses.  $8  per  ton. 

In  raaklnsf  sales  on  credit  except  to  other  wholesalers  not  to  exceed  $1  per  ton  msy  be 
added  to  the  marein  which  ooold  he  charged  if  sold  cm  arrival  draft  terms. 

Bute  2.  Jffew  crop  oottoaseed  prodacts  nat  to  be  boa^l^t  or  told  before  Jbi- 

^ust  1. — ^Tbe  licensee  shall  not  buy  or  sell  cottonseed  meal,  eottonaeed  cake,  or 

cottonseed  hulls,  made  or  to  be  made  from  new-crop  cotton  seed,  grown  in  the 

I'liited  States  before  August  1  of  the  year  in  which  such  cotton  seed  is  grown. 

(Issued  Aug.  1,  1918;  repealed  2>ec  17.  1918.) 

Note. — Under  special  rule  B-3  these  products  can  only  be  bovght  or  sold  after  August 
1,  for  60  days'  delivery. 

Bale  8.  Quotatioiis  based  on  protein  or  fat  content. — ^Licensees  who  base  quota- 
tions of  cottonseed  meal  or  cake  upon  either  the  protein  or  fat  content,  or 
combination  thereof,  shall  not  use  any  range  of  percentages,  but  sliall  state  th;u 
the  product  offered  contains  not  less  than  a  definite  percentage,  (l^ued  Apr. 
4, 1918;  repealed  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Note  to  rule  l. — Resales  are  forbidden  by  rule  B-8  unless  they  divide  the  above  marsia. 

Under  the  Btablllzation  program  of  the  United  SUtes  Food  AdmlBistrallon  based  on 
the  price  of  cotton  seed  at  th(»  average  agreed  upon  by  the  producers  and  the  Food  AdauB- 
istrntlon,  the  following  prices  have  been  arranged  for  cottonseed  meal,  cake,  and  hulls  :^ 

Cottonseed  meal  ana  screened  cracked  cake  43  per  cent  protein  la  any  Quantity— |5i 
per  ton  in  sackK,  f.  o.  b.  all  points  of  manufacture  in  Texas. 

Cottonseed  meal  and  screened  cracked  cake  40  per  cent  protein  In  any  quantity— $54 
IM^T  ton  in  sacks,  f.  o.  b.  all  points  of  manufacture  in  Oklahoma. 

Cottonseed  meal  and  screened  cracked  cake  36  per  cent  protein  in  any  quantity — $51 
per  ton  in  sacks,  t  o.  b.  all  points  of  manufacture  in  Imperial  County.  Calif.,  and  fu 
per  ton  in  sacks,  fr  o.  b.  all  i>oints  of  manufacture  in  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif. 

Cottonseed  meal  and  screened  cracked  cake  36  per  cent  protein  in  any  quantity— 153 
p  r  ton  in  sacks,  f.  o.  b.  all  points  of  manufacture  in  Alabaaia.  ArluiDsas,  Florida,  Geoigis* 
I>(>ulsiana,  Mississippi.  Missouri,  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  and  Tenneasec. 

lUilk,  loose,  or  slab  cottonseed  cake  shall  be  not  less  than  $5  per  ton.  and  bulk  or  loose 
(  tttonsced  meal  and  screened  cracked  cajic  shall  be  not  less  than  $4  per  ton  under  tto 
prices  specified  above. 

All  cottonseed  meal,  scroonod  cracked  cake,  bulk  cake  showing  protein  content  other 
ihun  above  specified  may  be  offered  and  sold  at  $1  for  each  unit  protein  orer  or  uader 
the  i^ercentages  as  shown  ut>ove  :  Provided,  hotoevtr,  if  cottonseed  mea!  or  cake  upon 
ilrllvery  is  ascertained  to  be  of  lower  protein  content  than  Justified  by  price  charged,  any 
n  fund  must  be  made  at  the  rate  of  $1.40  per  unit  protein.  Each  shipment  or  ddivery 
h1i:iU  be  considered  separately  and  without  relation  to  the  whole  contract.  This  role 
must  not  be  const  nied  in  any  way  as  an  excei)tion  to  the  pure  food  act  of  lOt^  or  any  of 
tln'  amendments  thereto. 

Cottonseed  hulls,  bulk  or  loose,  820  per  too.  f.  o.  b.  oars  at  polst  «f  manufacture. 

Trices  speclHed  arc  net  to  manufacturer.  Terms  of  sale  arc  upon  the  basis  of  cash  or 
its  equivaU'nt. 

All  manufacturers  are  urged  to  give  preference  in  the  sales  of  their  prodaets  to 
producers  and  consumers. 

Under  the  Food  Administration  regulations  manufacturers  of  cottonseed  meaU  cske, 
and  hulls  are  not  permitted,  to  the  exclusion  of  consumers,  to  make  sales  of  their 
products  to  firms,  factories,  or  corporations  in  which  the  corporation  or  tlie  ofleers  of  tie 
producing  mill  may  he  interested,  without  the  written  coB«eat  of  the  Food  Adiinistniffain. 

G.  SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  MANUFACTTOERS  OF  COM- 
MERCIAL MIXED  FEEDS. 

PROFIT  T.IMITAT10N. 

lender  rule  B-7  proscribing  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  sale  of  feeding  stuffs, 
tlw  following  announcement  has  been  issued  applying  to  tiie  manufacture  of 
coniniordal  mixed  feeds: 

Margitis  and  profit  for  mixed-feed  manufacturers, — ^The  United  States  Food 
Administration  considers  that  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  ground  or  crushed 
jrrains  or  ground  hay,  and  of  all  commercial  mixed  feeds,  the  advance  on  any 
intlividual  sale  should  not  exceed  the  cost  of  materials,  manufacturing,  and  over- 
head, plus  12}  per  cent.  The  Food  Administration  will  therefore  cons^ider  un- 
rcjisonable  and  as  a  violation  of  tlie  foregoing  rule  any  sale  of  such  feeds  io 
excess  of  this  advam?e. 

Furthermore,  the  Food  Administration  will  consider  an  annual  net  earning 
or  more  than  6  per  cent  upon  the  total  gross  sales  of  any  such  feeding  stuffs  If 
the  dealers'  gross  sales  amount  to  $100,000  or  more  per  annum  to  bo  prima 
fade  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  rule  which  prohibits  the  taking  of  uni-casoo- 
uble  profits. 
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The  luaximum  margin  on  individual  sales  is  purposely  made  wide  because  of 
the  speculative  character  of  the  pL'oducts  which  enter  Into  such  manufacture 
and  the  i"apidly  fluctuating  prices  which  may  prevail.  As  pointed  out,  the  gen- 
eral average  on  all  sales  must  not  exceed  .6  per  cent  advance  over  the  cost  of 
materials,  manufacture,  and  overhead,  nor  does  this  0-per  cent  limitation 
modify  or  abrogate  the  general  principle  contained  in  the  Food  Administration 
regulations  that  a  licensee  shall  not  earn  more  than  a  reasonable  net  profit  on 
his  capital  invested.  The  manufacture  of  mixed  feeds  is  a  business  whicli  varies 
in  many  respects  according  to  the  type  of  feed,  the  ex-pense  of  manufacture,  and 
tlie  rapidity  of  turnover.  There  are  therefore  some  manufacturers  to  whom  a  G 
per  cent  annual  net  profit  may  give  an  unreasonable  return  on  their  investment 
In  such  case  they  are  obliged  to  sell  at  a  lower  average  return. 

One  margin  only. — Mixed  feed  manufacturers  are  not  allowed  directly  or 
fn<llrectly  to  take  any  feed  dealer's  margin  on  their  mixed  feed.  On  feed 
which  they  buy  and  sell  without  mixing  or  processing  in  any  manner  they  may 
talic  only  the  feed  dealers'  margins,  and  not  that  permitted  to  mixed  feed 
manufacturers.  Feed  manufacturers  may  not  establish  any  jobbing  department 
for  feeds  of  their  own  manufacture  in  order  to  obtain  additional  profits. 

Bifickttrap,  molitwes. — The  attention  of  feed  manntacturers  is  called  to  tlie 
fact  that  refiners  and  manufacturers  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  have  be**n 
forbidden  to  sell  blackstrap  molassee  in  bulk  at  more  tlian  18  cents  per  gallon, 
or  in  barrels,  at  more  than  23  cents  per  gallon.  The  prices  named  are  f.  o.  b. 
cars  at  primary  markets  or  port  of  entry,  or  factory,  net  cash  in  10  days  with- 
out discount,  and  shall  Include  brokerage  and  au3'  profit  taken  by  distributors 
in  tank  cars  direct  from  the  refiners,  but  shall  not  include  freight  or  tank-car 
cbarges. 

Feed  manufacturers  should  be  able  to  buy  blackstrap  molasses  at  the  above 
prices  In  tank  cars,  paying  in  addition  thereto  only  the  freight  and  tank-car 
charges.  An  additional  margin  of  10  per  cent  is  permitted  to  dealers  In  barrels 
who  handle  such  barrels  tlu*ough  thetr  warehouse.  The  same  rules  apply  to 
imported  blackstrap  molasses. 

J.  SPECLVL  REGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  RETAILERS  OF  FEED. 

Bole  1  (as  amended  Hee.  31,  1918).  Kargln  over  eost  of  particular  feed  pre- 
sGiil>ed  <m  feeds  whose  prioe  is  stabilized. — No  retailer  of  rice  polish,  rice  bran, 
dried  beet  pulp,  or  cottonseed  products  shall  charge  more  than  a  reasonable* 
advance  over  tiie  'delivered  price  of  the  particular  feetls  sold.  (Rule  issued 
Oct,  1,  1918,  included  wheat  mill  feeds.  Changed  Doc.  31,  1918,  as  noted  hero, 
wheat  mill  feed  not  included.  Repealed  Jan.  10,  1919,  as  to  all  except  cottoii- 
eeed  ppwlucts.    Rei>ealed  May  31,  1919,  as  to  cottonseed  protlucts. ) 

NoTB. — tJDder  the  abovA  rule  the  Food  Admlnifitration  wUl  consider  any  mari^lns  in 
excess  of  those  Indicated  in  the  following  schedule  as  unreasonable  in  case  of  rice  feed, 
and  dried  l>eet  pulp.  These  schedules  are  maximum,  and  do  not  Jostlfy  charges  in  excess 
of  thoi^c  customarily  charged  in  any  particular  district  or  cose  where  the  lower  charges 
will  insure  a  reasonable  profit. 

1.  Wfacro  one  or  more  farmers  purchase  In  advance  of  delivery,  in  full  carloads,  tako 
delivery  at  car  and  pay  cosh  when  retail  dealer  is  required  to  meet  sight  draft.  $1  per 
ton.  plus  demurrage,  if  any. 

2.  Where  one  or  more  farmers  purcliase  in  advance  of  delivery,  In  full  carloads,  tako 
delivery  at  car  and  pay  for  it  on  delivery,  $1.50  per  ton,  plus  demurrage,  if  any. 

3.  Where  a  farmer  purchases  and  takos  delivery  at  car  and  pays  for  it  on  d<»llvery  lu 
ton  lots  or  more  but  less  than  car  lots.  $2  per  ton. 

4.  Where  farmer  purchases  and  takes  delivery  at  car  and  pays  for  it  on  delivery  in 
lots  less  than  one  ton,  $2.50  per  ton. 

5.  Sale  ex- warehouse  in  lots  of  one  ton  or  knore,  $4  per  ton. 

6.  Sale  ex-warehouse  in  lots  of  less  than  one  ton,  $d  per  ton. 

7.  One  doUar  may  be  added  to  the  foregoing  margins  when  sate  is  made  on  credit, 
or  at  dealer's  option  the  le^al  rate  of  Interest  may  be  diarged, 

8.  One  dollar  shall  be  deducted  from  the  margins  prescribed  In  !>  and  0  when  the 
retailer  buys  on  credit  and  the  Jobber's  margin  is  thereby  increasotl  $1  a  ton. 

Cottontecd  jn-oflitcts. — The  alwve  margins  will  also  apply  to  the  sale  of  cottonseed 
meal,  cake,  and  huUs  by  retail  feed  dealers,  except  where  different  margin.<4  have  been 
pr«H;crIbed  by  the  Federal  food  administrator  of  the  State  where  the  dealer  is  located. 

Mnrffimt  and  profits  for  retail  dealers  in  feeding  atuifs. — The  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministration'considers  that  in  sales  of  feeding  stuffs  at  retail  the  advance  on  any  Indi- 
ridoal  sale  should  not  in  any  case  exceed  the  purchase  price  delivered  at  warehouse  door, 
pins  15  per  cent.  Where  delivery  is  made  to  the  consumer,  reasonable  cartage  charges 
may  be  added.  The  Food  Administration  will  therefore  consider  any  sale  of  feeding 
Rtaffs  in  excess  of  this  advance  as  a  violation  of  rule  B-7.  This  margin  also  applies  to 
the  sale  of  com,  ofits,  rye,  or  barley  at  retail  as  feed,  but  not  to  wheat  mill  feeds,  cotton- 
seed products,  rice  products,  or  dried  beet  pulp.  Special  margins  for  cottonseed  products. 
rice  products,  and  beet  pulp  are  prescribed  above;. 

Futhei-more.  the  Food  Aaminlstration  will  consider  an  annual  net  earning  bv  any  retail 
dealer  of  feeding  stuffs  of  more  than  6  per  cent  upon  the  total  gross  sales  if  his  gross 
sales  of  feeding  stuffs  amount  to  $100,000  or  more  per  annum  to  hy  prima  facie  evidence 
of  a  violation  of  the  rule  which  prohibits  the  taking  of  unreasonable  profits.  This  G  per 
cent  will  be  calculated  on  the  sales  of  all  feeding  stuffs,  including  those  specially  listed 
above  and  also  wheat  mill  feeds. 


3.  FUELS, 


The  basis  for  all  of  the  formal  regulations  over  fuel  prices  during  the  war  lay 
in  ^section  25  (oommonly  known  as  the  Pomerene  amendment)  of  the  food-and- 
fuel  control  act  which  was  made  law  on  August  10,  1917.^    An  informal  control 

^  There  follows  in  full  the  section  of  the  food-and-fael  control  act  of  August  10.  1917, 
which  pertf|lns  to  control  over  fuel  prices:  . 

Sbcl  25.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  shcill  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  autborfxed 
and  empowered,  whenever  and  wherever  in  his  judgment  necessary  for  the  efflclent  proee- 
cutlon  of  the  war  to  fix  the  price  of  coal  and  coke  wherever  and  whenever  sold,  either 
by  producer  or  dealer,  to  estabHsh  rules  for  the  reflation  of  and  to  regulate  the  method 
of  production,  Balo,  shipment,  distribution,  apportionment,  or  storage  thereof  among  deal- 
ers and  consumers,  domestic  or  forelpn  ;  said  authority  and  power  may  be  exercis«ed  by  him 
in  each  case  through  the  agency  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  during  the  war  or 
for  such  r)«rt  of  said  time  as  in  his  Jud^rmt^nt  may  be  necessary. 

That  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  l^rosident,  any  such  producer  or  dealer  fails  or  neglects 
to  conform  to  such  prices  or  regulations,  or  to  conduct  his  "business  efficiently  under  the 
regulations  and  control  of  the  I'resident  as  aforesaid,  or  conducts  it  in  a  manner  preju- 
dicial to  the  public  Interest,  then  the  Pn-sldont  is  hereby  authorizc^d  and  empowered  in 
every  such  case  to  requisition  and  take  over  the  plant,  ouslness,  and  all  appurtenances 
thereof  b(>Ionging  to  such  producer  or  dealer  as  a  going  concern  and  to  operate  or  canw 
the  same  to  be  operatiHl  In  such  manner  and  through  such  agency  as  he  may  direct  durlnf 
the  period  of  the  war  or  for  such  part  of  said  time  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  neceasaxy. 

That  any  producer  or  dealer  whose  plant,  business,  and  appurt«'nances  shall  have  been 
requlsitionod  or  takon  over  by  the  President  shall  be  paid  a  just  compensation  for  the 
use  thereof  during  the  period  that  the  same  may  be  requisitioned  or  taken  over  as  afore- 
said, which  compensation  the  I*resldent  shall  fix  or  cause  to  be  fixed  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

That  if  the  prices  so  fixed,  or  if,  in  the  case  of  taking  over  or  requisitioning  of  the 
mines  or  business  of  any  such  producer  or  dealer  the  compensation  therefor  as  deter- 
mined by  the  provisions  of  this  act  be  not  satisfactory  to  the  person  or  persons  entitled 
to  receive  the  same,  such  person  shall  bo  paid  soventy-flve  per  centum  or  the  amount  so 
deterniinod,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  sue  the  United  States  to  recover  such  further  sum  ai 
added  to  said  seventy-flve  per  centum,  will  make  up  such  amount  as  will  be  just  com- 
IM'nsation  in  the  manner  providetl  by  section  twenty-four,  paragraph  twenty,  and  sectioa 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  of  the  Judioial  Code. 

While  operating  or  causing  to  be  opei-ated  any  such  plants  or  business  the  President  is 
authoriz^Hi  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  may  deem  essential  for  the  employment, 
control,  and  compensation  of  the  employees  necessary  to  conduct  the  same. 

Or  If  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  he  can  thereby 
better  provide  for  the  common  deft-nso,  and  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  it  shall  be  neces- 
sary for  the  eflaclent  prosecution  of  the  war,  then  he  Is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered 
to  re<iulre  any  or  all  producers  of  soal  and  coke,  either  In  any  special  area  or  In  any 
special  cool  fields,  or  In  the  entire  United  States,  to  sell  their  products  only  to  the 
I'nlted  States  through  an  agency  to  be  designated  by  the  President,  such  agency  to  rega- 
late  the  resale  of  such  coal  and  coke,  and  the  prices  thereof,  and  to  establish  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  and  to  reinilate  the  methods  of  i)roduction,  shipment,  distribution,  ap- 
portionment, or  storage  thereof  among  dealers  ana  consumers,  domestic  or  foreign,  and 
to  make  payment  of  the  purchase  price  thereof  to  the  producers  thereof  or  to  the 
person  or  persons  legally  entitled  to  said  payment. 

That  within  fifteen  days  after  notice  from  the  agency  so  designated  to  any  producer 
of  coal  and  coke  that  his,  or  its.  output  is  to  be  so  purchased  1^  the  United  States  as 
hereinbefore  descrllK'd,  such  producer  shall  cease  shipments  of  said  product  on  his  own 
account  and  shall  transmit  to  such  agency  all  orders  received  and  unfilled,  or  partially 
unfilled,  showing  the  exact  extent  to  which  shipments  have  been  made  thereon,  and  there- 
after all  shipments  shall  bo  made  only  on  authority  of  the  agency  designated  by  the 
President,  and  thereafter  no  such  producer  shall  sell  any  of  said  products  cctcept  to  the 
United  States  through  such  agency,  and  the  said  agency  alone  is  hereby  authorised  and 
enipowert'd  to  purchase  during  the  continuance  of  the  requirement  the  output  of  Buch 
producers. 

That  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  such  products  so  purchased  shall  be  based  upon  a  fair 
and  just  profit  over  and  above  the  cost  of  production,  including  proper  maintenance  and 
depletion  charges,  the  reasonabUMiess  of  such  profits  and  cost  of  production  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Federal  Trade  Commibsion ;  und  if  the  prices  fixed  by  the  said  commission 
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was,  however,  preylously  exercised  over  anthracite  prices  in  particular  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  over  bituminioos  ptices  by  the  coal  production 
committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  The  Ptosid^t,  by  authority  from 
the  food  and  fu^  control  act,  issued  a  provisional  scheiule  of  bituminous  coal 
prices  on  August  21,  1917,  another  of  anthracite  coal  prices  oa  August  23,  and 
also  named  Mr.  Harry  A.  Garfield  as  United  States  Fuei  Administrator  on 
August  23,  1917.  The  whole  body  of  fuel-price  controls  theikceforth  were  ad- 
ministered through  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  at  i^asYiingtoa. 

The  United  States  Fuel  Administration  was  concerned  with  distribution, 
production,  conservation,  and  price  regulation  over  domestic  cow,  but  this 
inquiry  pertains  only  to  the  price  controls  exercised  by  It  The  priee  regula- 
tions which  are  tabulated  here  cover  In  full  the  field  marked  out  by  tie  legal 
dlA-lsion  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  as  compiled  ojfficlally  by  them  in  "  gfenerul 
orders,  regulations,  and  rulings  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration.*' 
They  have  been  brought  down  to  date  by  assistance  from  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration, since  the  above  official  compilation  covers  only  the  rulings  from 
August  23, 1917,  to  January  1,  1919. 


of  any  such  product  purchased  by  the  IfDited  States  as  hereinbefore  described  be  unsatis- 
factory to  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  the  same,  such  person  or  persons  shall  he 
paid  seventy-five  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  determined  and  shall  he  entitled  to  sue 
the  United  States  to  recover  such  further  sum  as  added  to  said  seventy-five  per  centum 
will  make  up  such  amount  as  will  be  Just  compensation  in  the  manner  provided  for  by 
section  twenty-four,  paragraph  twenty,  and  section  one  hundred  and  forty-five  of  the 
Judicial  Code. 

All  such  pi-oducts  so  sold  to  tho  United  States  shall  he  sold  by  the  United  States  at 
such  uniform  prices,  quality  considered,  as  may  he  practicable,  and  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  said  agency  to  be  jufit  and  fair. 

Any  mon^s  received  by  the  United  States  for  the  sale  of  any  such  coal  and  coke 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  President,  be  used  as  a  revolving  fund  for  further  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section.  Any  moneys  not  so  used  shall  be  covered  Into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

That  when  directed  by  tlie  F-resldent,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  hereby  re- 
quired to  proceed  to  make  full  inquiry,  giving  such  notice  as  it  may  deem  practicable. 
into  the  cost  of  producing  under  reasonably  efficient  management  at  the  various,  places 
of  production  the  following  commodities,  to  wit,  coal  and  coke. 

^e  books,  correspondence,  records,  and  papers  in  any  way  referring  to  transactions 
of  any  kind  relating  to  the  mining,  pix>duction,  sale,  or  distribution  of  all  mine  operators 
or  other  persons  whose  coal  and  coke  have  or  may  become  subject  to  this  8ectU)n,  and 
the  books,  correspondence,  records,  and  papers  of  any  person  applving  for  the  purchase 
of  coal  and  coke  from  the  United  States  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  inspection  by 
tbe  said  agency,  and  such  person  or  persons  shall  promptly  furnish  said  agency  any 
data  or  information  relating  to  the  business  of  such  person  or  persons  which  said  agency 
mn'T  call  for,  and  said  agency  ia  hereby  authorized  to  procure  the  Information  in  refer- 
ence to  the  business  of  such  coal-mine  operators  and  producers  of  coke  and  customers 
therefor  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  sections  six  and  nine  of  the*  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved September  twenty-six,  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  entitled  **  An  act  to 
cr*»ate  a  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  define  its  powers  and  duties,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  and  said  agency  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  exercise  all  the 
powers  granted  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  by  said  act  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

Having  completed  its  Inoulry  respecting  any  commodity  in  any  locality,  it  shall.  If  the 
President  has  decided  to  fix  the  prices  at  which  any  such  commodity  shall  be  sold  by 
producers  and  dealers  generally,  nx  and  publish  maximum  prices  for  both  producers  of 
and  dealers  in  any  such  commodity,  which  maximum  prictMB  shall  be  observed  by  all 
producers  and  dealers  until  further  action  thereon  is  taken  by  the  commission. 

In  fixing  maximum  prices  for  producers  the  commission  shall  allow  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Including  the  expense  of  operation,  maintenance,  depreciation,  and  depletion,  and 
shall  add  thereto  a  Just  and  reasonable  profit. 

In  fixing  such  prices  for  dealers  the  commission  shall  allow  the  cost  to  the  dealer  and 
sh.all  add  thereto  a  Just  and  roasonable  gum  for  his  profit  in  the  transaction. 

Xfae  maximum  prices  so  fixed  and  published  shall  not  be  construed  as  invalidating  any 
contract  In  which  prices  are  fixed,  made  in  good  faith,  prior  to  the  establishment  and 
pul>lication  of  maximum  prices  by  the  coramisalon. 

Whoever  shall,  with  knowledge  that  the  prices  of  any  such  commodity  have  been  fixed 
as  herein  provided,  ask,  demand,  or  receive  a  higher  price,  or  whoever  shall,  with  knowl- 
e€Lge  that  the  regulations  have  been  prescribed  as  herein  provid*^!,  violate  or  refuse  to 
conform  to  any  of  tbe  same,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  fine  of  not  mor^  than 
S^.OOO,  or  by  Imprlsonmnt  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both.  Each  indepondent 
transaction  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  restricting  or  modifying  in  any  manner 
tbe  right  the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  have  In  its  own  behalf  or  in  behalf  of 
any  other  Government  at  war  with  Germany  to  purchase,  requisition,  or  take  over  any 
soch  com  modi  tie«i  for  the  equipment,  maintenance,  or  support  of  armed  forces  at  any 
prico.  or  upon  any  terms  that  may  be  agreed  upon  or  otherwise  lawfully  determined. 
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The  fonnal  control  ov^v  prices  of  coal  and  coke  was  discontinued  by  the 
Fuel  Administration  ofl  .^nuary  31,  1919,  and  the  orders  goveraing  the  oU 
Industry  were  set  asVle  *»  May  15, 1919. 

Regulations  affecclnr  the  prices  of  fuel  are  here  arranged  under  the  following 
heads  In  the  s«qu'0<^  indicated:  Anthracite  ooal,  hltuminous  coal,  cok«, 
jobbers*  margins  ^^d  distributers'  commissions,  retail  margins,  and  petroleuin 

stabilization.  ^  ^,^„«  .  ^,™,«  ^^  *  , 

ANTHRACITE  COAL. 


The  majimum  prices  of  anthracite  coal  were  provisionally  fixed  by  order  of 
the  PresKlent  on  August  23,  1917.  The  prices  named  in  that  order,  effectiTe 
on  September  1,  1917,  were  made  applicable  to  the  following  specific  producers: 
Phlloilelphla  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.;  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.; 
Lehigh  &  Wllkes-Barre  Co.;  Hudson  Coal  Co.;  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.; 
gcranton  Coal  Co.;  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.;  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.;  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Co.;  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Co.;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Rail- 
road Co.;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Co.;  Susquehanna  C-oal  Co.; 
Susquehanna  Collerles  Co.;  Lytle  Coal  Co.;  M.  A.  Hanna  Coal  Co.  Other 
producers  were  not  to  exceed  the  scheduled  fixed  prices  by  more  than  75  cents 
per  ton,  but  any  producer  rescreening  ut  Atlantic  or  Lake  ports  for  shipment 
by  water  might  increase  the  price  by  not  more  than  5  cents  per  ton. 

All  anthracite  prices,  unless  otherwise  noted,  were  maximum  prices  per  ton 
of  2,240  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mine.  The  anthracite  prices  scheduled  do  not 
include  allowance  for  a  wage  increase  under  the  President's  order  of  Decem- 
ber 5,  1917.  The  increase  of  35  cents  per  ton  provitled  in  that  order  dwuld 
be  added  to  all  except  the  Arkansas  prices  after  December  5,  1917. 

A  digest  of  the  prices  contained  in  the  President's  order,  and  the  later 
modifications  and  additions  made  by  the  Fuel  Admin lstrat<»r,  follows  :^ 

SCHEDULE  OF  ANTHRACITE  BASE  PRICES. 


C'Ommodity. 


White-aah  grade: 
Broken 

Egg 

Stove 

Chestnut 

Pea 

Do 

Red-ash  grade: 

Broken 

Egg 

Stove 


Date  when 
effeeiive. 


Sept.    1,1917 

do 

do 

do 

Oct.     1, 1917 

Sept.    1,1917 

do 

do 


Price 

fixed 

per  ton. 


Commojllty. 


14.55 
4.45 
4.70 
4.80 
4.00 
3.40 

4.75 
4.65 
4.90 


Rod-a»h  grade— Conid. 

Chestnut 

Pea 

Do 

Lykena  Valley  grade: 

Broken 

Egg 

Stove 

Chestnut 

Pea 

Do 


Datewhen    i  g^ 

pertou 


Sept.  1,IM7 

do. 

Oct.     1,1917 

Sept.    1,1917 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

Oct.     1,1917 


K90 
iU 

&.a 

5.0 

4.90 

4.SS 

3.75 


^  Prices  of  all  Arkansas  anthracite,  except  alack,  were  subject  to  the  following  redne- 
tlona  per  ton  for  the  Rummer  of  1918:  April,  90  cents;  May,  75  cents;  June,  60  cents; 
July,  45  cents  :  Au^uBt,  30  cents ;  (September,  15  cents.  Coal  at  docks  on  Lake  Mlchlpa 
or  Lake  Superior  were  subject  to  a  general  summer  reduction  of  30  cents  per  gross  toa 
until  September  1,  1918.  Coal  prices  at  Lake  ports  were  based  on  freight  rates  effectivt" 
June  25,  1918.  from  the  mines  to  Lake  Rrle  ports.  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  antlua- 
cite  was  subject  to  a  summer  reduction  of  80  cents  per  net  ton  from  April  1  to 
September  1,  1918. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  ANTHRACITE  BASE  vRi^Eg^Contlnued. 


Commoditv. 


DstewiMn 

effective. 


Arkmaaa  mlneci: 

Orate 

Egg 

StOVB 

No.  4 

Buck 


Jan.     5, 1018 

do 

do 

>  •  •  •  ■  Via\#  ••■•«••• 

do 


Black ! do 

Orate '  May   15.1918 

Egg do 

Stove do 

No.  4 : do 


Pdoe  fixed 
per  ton. 


Bemloe 


17.30 
7.55 

8.ao 

8.30 
6.30 
2.85 
2.50 
7.75 
8.00 
8.75 
8.75 


8 


ipadra 


Commodity. 


$6.80 
6.80 


7.80 
4.80 


2.60 
7.25 
7.25 


7.75 


ArkaoGBS  mines- 
Continued. 

Pea 

Buck 

Slack 

Orato 

Egg 

Stove 

No.  4 

Pea 

Buck 

Slack 


Intewhen 

efi«>ctive. 


Price  fixed 
per  ton. 


Bemloe 
mines. 


May  15,1918 

do. 

do 


S6.75 
^85 
2.50 
&.75 
0.00 
9.75 
O.H 
6.75 
4.76 
2.50 


Spadra 
field. 


$5.25 


2.50 
8.75 
8. 75 


9.2S 
5.25 


2.50 


Commodity. 


Date  when 
effectire. 


Coal  at  Oreat  Lake  docks: 

Broken 

Egg 

Stove 

Nut 

Pea 

Virginia:  I 

Egg \  3v\y  22,1918 

Stove do 

Nut do 

Pea : do 


Price 

fixed 

per  ton. 


I 


Jmw  26,1918 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


$10.30 

10.10 

10.35 

10.45 

8.80 

5.40 
5.75 
5.75 
4.60 


Commodity. 


Virrinia— C-ont  inued. 

Buckwheat 

CuUn 

Briquettes 

Weet  Virginia: 

Egg 

Stove 

Nut 

Briquettee. 


Date  when 
effective. 


July  22,1918 

do 

....do 


Aug.  29,1918 
....do.. 

do 

do 


Pea  and  smaller  sises . .  ■ do . 


Price 

fixed 

per  ton. 


$1.55 

.90 

5.30 

5.40 
5.76 
5.76 
5.30 
4.(30 


Commodity.* 


White-ash  grade 

Broken 

Egg 

Stove 

Nut 

Pea 

Red-aah  grade: 

Broken 

Egg 

Stove 


Price  fixed  per  ton. 


Comp»- 
niss. 


Individ. 
uaJa. 


$5.95 
5.85 
6.10 
6.20J 
4.80 

6.15 
5.45 
6.30 


$670 
6.60 
6.85 
6.96 
5.55 

6.90 
6.20 
7.05 


Commodity. 


Red-^sh  grade — Continued 

Nut 

P«8 

Lykens  Valley  grade: 

Broken 

Bo.. 

Stove 

Nut 

Pee 


Price  fixed  per  ton. 


Compa- 
nies. 


$6.30 
4.90 

6.40 
6.80 
6.70 
6.70 
5.16 


Individ, 
uais. 


$7.06 
5.65 

7.15 
7.05 
7.46 
7.45 
5.90 


1  Effective  on  coal  mined  on  or  after  Nov.  1, 1918. 

NoTB.— The  anthraolte  price  schedule  has  been  revised  to  meet  Increased  labor  costs  and  includes  only 
the  actnaljadditional  oost  of  a  recent  adjustment  of  anthracite  wages. 

The  sizes  scheduled  comprise  70.6  per  cent  of  the  total  anthracite  output.  Remaining  anthracite  sixes, 
comprising  20.4  percent  of  the  output  are  .learly  stationary  at  existing  quotations,  and  no  price  adjustment 
was  made  as  to  them. 

Under  order  of  November  16,  1918,  maximum  prices  for  the  different  sizes  of  anthracite  smaller  than 
"pea, "  f.  o.  b.,  mines,  were  made  that  for  "pea'' sise  less  50cents  per  gross  ton  of  2,210  pounds. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL. 


The  maximum  prices  of  bituminous  coal  at  the  mine  were  tentatively  fixed 
for  the  entire  country  by  order  of  the  President  on  August  21,  ldl7. 

Ail  bituminous  coal  prices  were  f.  o.  b.  mine  basis,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds, 
and  do  not  include  allowance  for  wa^  increase  under  the  President's  order 
of  October  27,  1917.  An  increase  of  45  cents  per  net  tcm,  granted  in  that 
order,  should  be  added  to  all  prices,  except  those  for  coal  mined  In  Alabama. 
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In  Alabama  a  separate  an*  satisfactory  wage  agreement  was  made  between 
mine  operators  and  mine  A'orkers  and  approved  by  the  Fuel  Adminlstratw, 
modifying  the  terms  ^f  t-ae  President's  order  of  October  27,  1917.  This  agree- 
ment became  effecth'e  iJ'ebruary  6,  1918.  On  April  20  new  terms  were  agreed 
upon  in  Alabama  ani  the  allowance  of  45  cents  per  net  ton,  as  of  the  order 
of  October  27,  1S17,  became  effective  May  15,  1918. 

On  May  24,  i9>^t  there  was  a  general  order  reducing  all  prices  for  bituminous 
coal,  fixed  to  ^hat  date,  by  the  sum  of  10  cents  for  each  net  ton  of  2,000 

pounds. 

A  digest  of  the  sche<lule  of  prices  contained  in  the  President's  order  and 
subseQue^t  amendments  made  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  follow:* 

SCHEDULE    OF    BITUMINOUS   BASE    PRICES. 
[Prices  fixed  by  the  President  on  Aug.  21, 1917.1 


District. 


Alabama: 

Big  Seam 

Pratt.  Jaeger,  and  Corona 

Cahabaand  Black  Creek 

Arkansas 

Colorado , 

Illinois 

Third  vein 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Jeliico 

Maryland 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Ohio: 

Thick  vein 

Thin  vein 

Oklahoma i 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee: 

Eastern 

Jeliico 

Texas 

Utali 

Washin^rton 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming 


Bun  of 
mine. 

Pre- 
pared 

Sbrkor 
scroeu* 

sizes. 

ings. 

SI. 90 

12.15 

Sl.^ 

2.15 

2.40 

1.90 

2.40 

2.65 

2.15 

2.65 

2.90 

2.tt 

2.45 

2.75 

2.30 

1.95 

2.20 

LTD 

2.40 

2.65 

2.15 

1.95 

2.20 

i.:o 

2.70 

2.95 

2.45 

2.55 

2.80 

130 

1.95 

2.20 

LTD 

2.40 

2.65 

2.15 

2.00 

2.25 

1.7S 

2.70 

2.95 

2.45 

2.70 

2.95 

2.45 

2.40 

2.65 

3.15 

2.00 

2.25 

1.75 

2.35 

2.06 

8.10 

3.05 

3.30 

2.» 

2.00 

2.25 

1.75 

2.30 

2.55 

2.06 

2.40 

2.65 

2.  IS 

2.65 

2.90 

2.« 

2.60 

2.85 

2.35 

3.25 

3.50 

3.00 

2.00 

2.25 

1.75 

2.50 

2.75 

2.25 

MODIFICATIONS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT'S  PRICES  MADE  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  FUEL 

ADMINISTRATOR. 


Tn!?trict. 


Date  when 
effective. 


Alabama: 

HiK  Seam Oct.     1, 1917 

raha»>a,  Black  Creek,  Brookwood,  Blue  Creek do 

I»ratt,  Jaeger,  Jefferson,  Nickel  Plate,  and  Coal  City do 

Corona do 

Montavello do. 

Sunlight  Mining  Co.,  in  Walker  County 

Benoit  Coal  Mining  Co.  and  Cordova  Fuel  Co.,  in 
Walker  County 


Dec. 
Dec. 


1,1917 
6,1917 


Run  of 

Prepared 

mine. 

1 

sizes. 

■ 

12.15 

13.45 

2.85 

3.10 

2.35 

2.65 

2.40 

2.75 

2.40 

4.00 

2.85 

3.10 

2.85 

3.10 

Slack  or 
senior- 

ings. 


I1.S5 
145 
2.06 
166 
2.15 
2.45 


2.45 


*  Temporary  schedules  wore  pnbllsbed  for  the  summer  months  allowing  redactions,  *• 
followK : 

1.  Colorado  :  Domrstic  coal,  dompstlc  field — April,  70  cents ;  May,  50  cents ;  June,  85 
conts;  July,  15  cents.  Steam  coal,  Trinidad  district — April,  40  cents;  May,  30  centi; 
June,  20  cents;  July,  10  cents. 

2.  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  :  March.  75  cents;  April,  60  cents;  May,  45  cents;  June,  SO 
cents :  July,  15  cents. 

3.  New  Mexico:  April,  50  cents;  May,  40  cents;  June,  80  cents;  July,  20  cents; 
August,  10  cents. 

4.  Texas:  April,  75  cents;  May,  60  cents;  June,  45  cents;  July,  80  cents ; *AagQSt,  15 
cents. 


GOVERNMENT  REGULATIONS  JtElATING  TO  PRICES. 
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MODIFICATIONS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT'S  PRICES  MADs;  Bv  THE  UNITED  STATES  FUEL 

ADMINISTRATOR— Contiiited. 


Tistrlct. 


Alabama^Continued . 

Linn  mines  of  Monroe- Warrior  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  to 

supply  Macon.  Ga 

Gilbert  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Walker  County,  and  the 

Mount  CfUTnel  seam 

Climax  seam,  in  or  about  Maylene,  Shelby  County 

Big  Seam,  Upper  Bench  supersedes  oraers  of  Dec.  6 

and  Dec.  20. 1917 

Cahaba  Southern  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Hargrove,  Bibb 

County 

District  No.  1^  Big  Seam  group 

District  No.  2.  Cahaba  group,  Black  Creek  group 

District  No.  3.  Pratt  group 

District  No.  4,  Helena  and  Harkness  seams  and  coal 

mined  by  No.  2  Belle  Ellen  mine  in  Youngblood  seam 
District  No.  5,  mines  in  the  Climax  seam.  In  or  about 

Maylene,  Shelby  County 

Montovello  Mining  Co 

Warrior  l*rattCoalCo 

West  Helena  Coal  Co 

Mcmtovello  Stroven  Coal  Co 

Yolande  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

Arkansas: 

Thin  vein  seam,  Hartford,   Greenwood,   Midland, 

Hackett,  and  Denning 

Paris  field 


Johnson,  Franklin,  and  Sebastian  Counties,  except 
the  Excelsior  district. 


Ix^san  and  Scott  Counties  and  Excelsior  district  of 

Sebastian  County,  namely,  mines  on  the  Midland 

Vallev  Railroad  north  of  Montreal  Junction  and 

east  olr  Hackett  Bud  west  of,  but  not  at,  Greenwood . . 

Colorado: 

Walsenberg,  Canon  City,  Routt,  Garfield.  Gunnison, 
Durango.  Mesa,  Pitkin,  Montezuma,  Delta,  Mont- 
rose and  Rio  Blanca  (domestic  coal) 

Trinidad  (steam  coal) 

Do 

Northern  field  and  El  Paso  (lignite) 

Do 

Domestic  (domestic  coal) 

Lignite  coal 

Florence,  Fremont  County,  Williamsburg  Slope  Coal 
Co 

Walsenberg  district:  Aztec  Coal  Mining  Co^  Caprock 
Fuel  Co.,  Monument  Valley  Fuel  Co.,  Caddell  & 
Carlson,  Premium  Mining  Co.,  Rugby  Fuel  Co., 
Gordon  Coal  Co^  Black  OEmon  Coal  &  Fuel  Co., 
(Teo.  McNally  Coal  Co.,  Black  Hawk  Coal  Co.. 
Ideal  Fuel  Co.,  Green  Coal  Co.,  Minnequa  Coal 

Co 

Nut S3. 65 

Canon  Citv:  Royal  Gorge  mine,  Gibson  I^umber  & 

FuelO) 

Nut $3.  ('5 

(^anon  City  district:  Radiant  mine 

Walsenbe^  district:  Raven  wood  mine,  Rangon  Min- 
ineO).,  Cledar  Hill  Coal  &  (3okeCo.,  OakdaleCoal  Co. . 

Trinidad  district:  Gray  Creek  mine,  of  the  Victor  Am. 
Fu^  Co.,  Empire  mine  of  the  Empire  Mining  Co 

Canon  City  district:  Wolf  Park  Coal  Co 

Reliance  mine  by  Allismce  Coal  Ck) 

Temple  Fuel  Co : . 

Georgia 

Illinois: 

Mcl.«an  CJounty  Coal  Co..  retail  only 

Counties  of  Peoria,  Fulton,  and  Tazewell 

Illinois  (third  vein)  northern  field  (conditional)  and 
Matherville  field,  Mercer  County 

Moweaoua  Coal  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mowea- 
qua,  Christian  County 

A^umption  Coal  &  Mining  Co. ,  Assumption,  Christian 
County 

Spoon  River  Colliery  Co.,  Ellisvllle  (listed  in  the 
northern  Hlinois  field) 

District  No.  1:  Mercer,  Bureau,  Kankakee,  La  Salle, 
Grundy,  Will  Putnam,  Marshall,  Livingston,  Wood- 
ford, and  McLean  (bounties 


Date  whcii 
effective. 


Dec.  10,1917 

Dec.  20,1917 
Jan.    17,1918 


.do. 


Feb.     4, 1918 
Aug.  23,1918 

do 

do 


.do. 


....do 

Oct.     7, 1918 
Oct.    18,1918 

do 

Nov.    6,1918 
Dec.   15,1918 


Oct.     1,1917 
Oct.    27,1917 

Mar.  29,1918 


.do. 


Oct.    10,1917 

do 

Mar.  11,1918 
Oct.  10,1917 
Nov.  22,1917 
Mar.  11,1918 
do 


May     1,1918 


Jimo  14,1918 

June  15,101S 
Aug.  20,1918 
do 


Aug    30,1918 

do 

Oct.  8,1918 
Nov.  18,1918 
Apr.     6,1918 

Oct.  27,1917 
Dec.    8,1917 

do 

Feb.  13,1018 

do 

do 


"Rim  of 
ttmo. 


Prepared 
^zes. 


Mar.  23,1918 


$3.  ft) 

2.85 
4.25 

2.35 

2.85 
2.00 
3.00 
2.40 

2.45 


4.15 

4.40 

3.65 

3.90 

2.25 

2.50 

3.00 

3.30 

3.65 

3.90 

3.00 

3.30 

3.05 


3.70 


4.35 


3.00 
2.75 
2.35 
2.45 
2.45 
2.25 
2.25 

2.25 


2.15 

2.05 
2.15 
2.15 


2.30 
2.65 
2.40  i 

I 

3.00 
2.C5 

2.C6 


$1.00 

9.10 
4.50 

2.65 

3.70 
2.30 
3.30 
2.60 

2.75 


3.40 
4.50 

4.60 


515 


4.25 


4.15 

4.15 
4.15 
4.15 


3.00 

3.15 

2.15 

4.15 

2.15 

4.15 

2.15 

3.40 

3.25 

3.50 

4.00 
2.55 

2.90 

2.(5 

'1.55 

2.90 

2.90 


Slack  or 
screen- 
ings. 


S3. 10 

2.45 
2.15 

2.06 

2.45 
L95 
2.65 
2.00 

2.25 

2.05 
3.15 
2.00 
2.65 
2.65 
2.65 


2.40 
2.00 

2.40 


2.60 


4.00 

L50 

3.25 

2.00 

3.25 

L65 

3.50 

LOO 

3.50 

L25 

3.50 

1.25 

3.25 

1.00 

1.25 


1.15 

1.40 

1.15 

1.15 

1.55 
1.15 
1.15 
1.55 
3.20 

1.70 
2.05 

2.40 

2.15 

2.15 

2.40 

2.40 
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MODIFICATIONS  TO  THF  PRRXtP^NT'S  PRICKS  MADE  BY  THE  UNITED  STATKS  PUIL 

iriflNlSTR  ATO  R— Cootlnued. 


jyipCTici- 


Illinois— ContiDued.         .  ,     .   ^  ^  „ 

District  No.  2:  Aodc  Island.  Henry,  Warren,  Knox, 
Stark,  PeoriA,  Hancock,  MoDonougli,  Henderson, 
Fulton,  T3*ev«ll,  and  Sohuyler  Counties 

District  Ncv  3r  Kenard,  Logan,  Dewitt,  Champoiicn, 
Vcrmllitfn,  Sangamon,  Maoon,  Pratt,  Christian, 
Moultrie.  Shelby,  Oreene.  Macoupin  and  Mont- 
goioBcy  Counties,  and  MaUJson  County  north  of  the 
latiAK'dof  Alton;  alaoall  mines  not  included  in  other 
rullD^SS 

Distr^t  No.  4:  Bond.  St.  Clair,  Monroe,  and  Randolph 
Counties, and  Madison  Coimty  south  of  tho  latitude 
of  Alton, and  Clinton,  Washington,  and  Ferry  Coun- 
ties, not  including  mines  along  the  line  of  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  between  Vandaliaand  Carbondale . . 

District  No.  6:  Jackson  County,  not  including  mines 
on  thellne  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  between 
Carbondaleand  Duquoln 

District  No.  6:  Marion,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  William- 
son, Johnson,  Hamilton,  Saline,  White,  Gallatin, 
and  mines  aloi^(  the  main  line  of  the  Diinois  Central 
Railroad  l^ctween  Vandtdia  and  Carbondale  In  Clin- 
ton, Wnshinfiton,  Perrv,  and  Jackson  Counties 

Maoon  County 

Latham  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  Logan  County 

Searls  Coal  Co . ,  in  WiHuunson  County,  passing  through 

a  l^lnch  screen 

Indiana: 

Bradl  block 

Ind  iana 

Brazil  block 

Essanbee  Mine  Co.,  Vermilion  Coimtv 

Atlas  Mining  Co.  at  lilnton  Summit  mine,  Greene 

County 

Iowa: 

Appanoose,  Wayne,  Boone,  and  Webster  Counties 

Appanoose,  Wayne,  Boone,  Webster,  and  Marion 
Counties 

Marion  County 

Kansas: 

Mines  at  Leavenworth  take  priooe  for  Platte  C^junty, 
Mo 


OsageCounty. 


Cherokee  and  Crawford  Countias,  except  shaft  mines 
in  Lightning  Creek  or  upper  thin  vein  and  any  min- 
ing operations  in  the  State  not  covered  by  other  rul- 

Shaft  workings  in  the  Lighuiing  Creeic  or  upper  thin 
vein  in  Cherokee  and  Crawford  Counties 

Osage,  Franklin,  and  Linn  Counties 

Lea\'enwQrth  County 

Cherokee  and  Crawford  Counties 

Nut  run  or  stoker  coal S3. 05 

Mill  coal 2.96 

Kentucky: 

Whitley,  Knox,  Clay,  and  Bell  Counties,  Bhie  Gem 
district TT. 

McCreary,  Pulaski,  Rockcastle,  Jackson^  Lee.  Wolfe, 
Morgan,  Lawrence,  JohnsoiLMartin,  Laurel,  Whit- 
ley, ClaV;  Omsley,  Knox,  Bell,  Breathitt,  Perry. 
Leslie.  Harlan,  MagofAn,  iBqyd,  Carter,  Pike,  and 
all  of  Flovd,  Knott,  and  Letcher  Counties  oxoepting 
coal  produced  from  tho  thick-vein  Elkhom  district 
in  these  three  counti^ 

Whitley.  Knox,  Beli,  and  McCreary  Counties,  other 
than  tho  Blue  Gem  dLstriot  (conditional) 

Harlan,  Ferry,  and  Letcher  Counties  and  operations 
in  Pike  County  on  the  Levisa  Fork  of  the  mg  Sandy 
River 

East  of  the  86th  degree  of  longitude  except  Harlan, 
Perry,  Letcher,  Pure,  and  Martin  Counties 

Thacker  district:  operations  in  Pike  County  on  the 
watershed  of  the  Tug  Fork  of  the  Big  Sanay  River 
east  of  Williamson,  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry. . 

Kenova  district:  operations  in  Pike  and  Martin  Coun- 
ties on  the  watershed  of  the  Tug  Fork  ol  the  Big 
Sandy  Rix^er  west  of  WilliamsoB,  on  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Ry 


Date  when 
effective. 


Mar.  33,1Q1S 


.do. 


....do 


do 

May     1,1918 
Oct.     1,1918 

Jan.     6,1919 

Oct.     1,1917 
May     1,1918 

do 

Aug.  19,1918 

Sept.  35,1918 

Oct.     1,1917 

Mar.  11,1918 
Apr.    5, 1918 


Oct.     1,1917 

do 

Dec.    1,1917 


Apr.  20,1918 


....do 

do 

do 

Aug.    3,1918 


Nov.    6,1917 


Oct.    11,1917 
Dec.    8, 1917 

Apr.    5, 1918 
do 


Apr.  20,1918 
do 


Run  of 
mine. 


$2.40 


2.00 

2.00 
2.40 


2.00 
2.25 
2.05 


2.00 
2.95 
2.30 

2.20 

3.15 

2.75 
2.  TO 


3.16 
2.65 
3.05 


2.70 

3.65 
3.60 
8.40 


3.66 


( 


Prepared 


S3. 60 


Slack  or 

screen* 

ines. 


2.S0I 

I  I 


2.40 
2.«5 

2.20 
2.65 

2.30 
3.30 


I 


3.20 
X60 


2.20 
2.60 
2. 35 


2.96 
2.20 
3. 25 
2.60 

2.40  = 

3.40  I 

3.10 
2.95  I 


3.40 
4.00 
4.60 


2.95 

3.96 
4.60 
3.65 


3.80 


2.65 
2.90 

2.45 
2.90 

2.55 
2.66 


It.  10 


1.70 

I.JO 
110 


1.70 

1.70 
1.75 

1.60 

1.70 
I.?0 
1.70 
2.00 

in 

100 

ii& 


190 
130 
1» 


145 

145 

180 
100 


130 


lU 

140 

1.99 
140 

105 
Iff 
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MODIFICATIONS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT'S  PRICES  Mapr  bY  THE  UNITED  STATES  FUEL 

ADMINISTRATOR-CoaftauMi. 


District. 


Kentucky— Continued. 

Blue  Gem  coal  produced  in  Knox  and  Wbltley  Coun- 
ties by  operators  who  are  members  of  tlie  Tri-County 

Blue  G^m  Coal  Operators'  Association 

Wallen  Jellico  CoulVo.,  in  Whitley  County 

Elkbom  City  Coal  Co.  and  Guthrie  Coal  Co.,  in  Pike 


County 

District  No.  1,  west  of  the  85tl>  degree  of  loni^tude. . . , 

District  No.  2,  Harlan,  Letcher,  aiid  Perry  Counties, 
except  the  operations  in  Perry  County  mcluded  in 
district  No.  3 : 

Loony  Creek  Cool  Co.,  Harlan  County 

Relianoe  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  at  the  Glowmar  mine  in 
Perry  County 

Blue  Gem  coal  mined  in  Knox  and  WhitlevCounties 
by  operators  who  are  members  of  the  Tri-County 
Blue  Gem  Coal  Operators'  Association 

Clover  Fork,  Golden  Ash,  King  Harlan,  IJck  Branch, 
Wilson  Berger,  East  Harlan,  R.  C.  Tway,  White 
Star,  Harlan  Fox,  WalUns  Creek,  Harlan  Gas, 
Creech,  Banner  Fork.  McComb,  Bear  Branch,  Ken- 
tucky B[arlan,  Middleton,  or  Kentucky  Coo]  Cou  In 
Harlan  County 

Utility  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Kanawha  Knox  Coal  Co.,  Ben- 
netts  Fork  Coal  Co^  J.  B.  Blue  Gem  Coal  Co.,  7.  B. 
Jellico  Coal  Co.,  J.  B.  Stndght  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Pal^ 
Jellico  Coal  Co.,  and  Pine  Ridge  Coal  Mining  Co.  m 
Bell  County 

Spring  Branch  Coal  Co.,  High  Point  Coal  Co.,  Harlan- 
Kemoka  Coal  Co.,  J.  L.  Smith  Coal  Co.,  Adair  Mm- 
ing  Co.,  Baileys  Creek  Coal  Co..  High  Splint  Coal 
Co.,  Wilson  Berger  Coal  Co.,  and  Black  Mountain 
Coal  Corporation  in  Harlan  County 

Blue  Gen»t3oei  mined  in  Knox  and  Whitley  Counties 
by  operators  who  are  members  of  the  Tri-County 

Blue  Gem  Coal  Operators' Assodation 

Nut  and  slack  through  l}-inch  bars 12. 55 

District  No.  3:  East  of  the  8wi  degret  d  longitude, 
excepting  Harlan,  Letcher,  and  Martin  Counties; 
that  part  of  Pike  County  on  the  watershed  of  the  Tug 
Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  River,  and  that  part  ol  Perry 
County  included  in  district  No.  2,  but  includingthe 
operancns  in  Pory  County  of  Haard  Coal  Co^  Dia- 
mond Block  Coal  Co.  ,Coneva  CoalCarporation,Storm 
King  Coal  Co. ,  C.  H.  McDonald  Coal  Co.,  Four  Seam 
Block  Coal  Co.,  Daniel  Boone  Coal  Co.,  Blue  Grass 
Coal  Corporatioii,  Columbus  Mining  Co.,  No.  4  Coal 
Co.,  and  walker's  Branch  Mining  Co 

District  No.  4,  or  Thacker:  Operations  in  Pike  Coun- 
ty en  the  watershed  of  theTug  Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy 
River  east  of  Williamson  on  the  Norfolk  A  Western 
R.  R 

District  Na  5,  or  Kenova:  Martin  County,  and  opera- 
tions in  Pike  County  on  the  watershed  of  the  Tug 
Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  River  west  of  Williamson  aa 

the  Norfdk  Awestem  R.  R •, 

The  following  producers  are  not  included: 

Blue  Gem  Coal  produced  in  Knox  and  Whitley  Coun- 
ties by  operators  who  are  members  of  the  Tri-County 
Blue  uem  Coal  Opfvators'  Association 

Coal  produced  In  Whitley  County  by  the  Wallen- 
JellfeoCoalCo 

Coal  produced  in  Pike  County  by  the  Elkhoni  City 
CoalCo.andtheOnthrieCoalCo. 

Kentucky  Block  Cannel  Coal  Co.  south  of  the  Licking 


River  in  Morgan  County . 

Norton  Coal  Co.,  White  Plains  Coal  Co..  and  B.  D. 
Williams  Coal  Co.  in  the  Empire  or  Mannington 

seam,  in  Christian  and  Hopkins  Counties 

Maryland: 

The  North  Maryland  Coal  Minhig  Co.  in  Allegany 
County 

The  upper  Potomac,  Cumberland,  and  Piedmont 
fields,  comprising  all  coal  mined  in  the  State  of 

Maryland  and  in  parts  of  West  Virginia 

Michigan 

Whet  Cheer  MiiUng  Co.,  Banner  Coal  Co^  Bliss  Coal 
Co.,  Robert  Gage  Coal  Co^  Beaver  Coal  Co.,  Consoli- 
dated &  Wolverine  Coal  Cos 


Date  wttf>n 
effective. 


Run  of 
mine. 


May     1,1918 
Aug.  19,1918 


do 

Aug.  23, 1918 


do 

Oct.     5, 1918 


....do 

Oct.   28,1918 


.do 


.doi 


do 

Dec.     7,1918 


Aug.  23,1918 


.do. 


.do. 


do 

....do 

do 

Sept.  25,1918 

do 


Dec.     3,1917 


Feb.     1,1918 
Oct.   27,1917 


Nov.  80,1917 


13.  S5 
3.25 

2.55 
L90 


2.10 
3155 

2.55 
2.60 


Prepared 
sizes. 


2.15 

2.60 

2.15 
3.30 


2.55 

2.20 

2.20 

3.45 
3.25 
2.55 
3.45 

2.36 

2.75 


2.40 
3.15 


3.40 


$3.80 
3.50 

^80 
2.15 


2.36 
2.80 

2.80 


2.85 


Slack  or 
screen- 
ings. 


2.40 


2.85 

2.40 
4.05 


2.80 

2.45 

2.45 

3.70 
3.50 
2.80 
3.50 

2.00 


2.65 
3.60 


3.96 


S2.40 
2.50 

2.30 
L60 


L85 
2.30 

2.30 
2.30 


L85 


2.30 


1.85 
2.30 


2.30 

1.^5 

1.95 

2.30 
2.50 
2.30 
2.30 

2.00 


2.15 
2.20 


2.25 


i  Announced  Jan.  2, 1918. 
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MODIFICATIONS  TO  THE  PRE&rl^^NT'S  PRICES  MADE  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  FUEL 

>DllINISTRATOR-Contmued. 


Dlstri.'t. 


Michigan— Continued . 

Plandy  Bros 

Caledonia  mine,  oi^raced  by  the  Robert  Gage  Coal  Co 

Flint  mine,  opera/ed  by  the  What  Cheer  Mining  Co. . 

What  Cheer  Miiiing  Co.,  Banner  Coal  Co^  Bliss  Coal 
Co.,  Robert  Gage  Coal  Co^  Beaver  Coal  Co.,  Consoli- 
dated <fe  Woh  crine  Coal  Co 

Handy  Bros 

Caledonia  niino,  operated  bv  Robert  Gage  Coal  Co 

Flint  mine,  operated  by  What  Cheer  Mining  Co 

Missouri: 

Lafayette,  Ray,  Clay,  Platte,  and  I Jnn  Counties 

Putnam  Coimty  ana  the  Longwall  thin  vein  seam  in 
Kandolph  County 

District  No.  1:  Audram,  Barton,  Bates.  Gallowav, 
Henry  Johnson,  Monroe,  Randolph,  Ralls,  St.  Clair, 
Schuyler,  Vernon,  and  M:ontRom ery Counties:  Adair 
(^ounty  except  operations  of  the  Star  Coal  Co.,  and 
Macon  Coumv  east  of  New  Cambria,  and  mining 
operations  not  covered  by  other  rulings. 


DL«?trict  No.  2:  Boone,  Clay,  Cooper,  Chariton,  Carroll, 
Dade,  Harrison,  Linn,  Lafayette,  Putnam,  Ray, 
and  Sulli\  an  Counties,  and  ftacon  County  west  of 
New  Cambria,  and  the  long  wall  thin-seam  mines  in 
Randolph  County 

Gnmdy  Coimty,  operations  of  the  Star  Coal  Co.  in 
Adair  County  and  shaft  workings  in  the  Lightning 
Creek  or  upi>er  thin  vein  In  Barton,  Bates,  and  Ver- 
non Counties , 

Platte  County... .  1 

Barton  and  V'omon  Counties 

Nut  run  or  stoker  coal S3. 05 

Mill  coal 2. 95 

Moniteau  and  Morgan  Counties 

Montana 

Do 


Do. 


New  Mexico: 

Raton  district 

Gallup  field 

Cenillos  and  Carthage  field.*? 

Sugarite  and  Moncro  fields: 

Raton  district 

(iallup  field 

Carthage  field 

Cenillos  field 

Sugarite  and  Monero  fields 

Cerillos  field 

North  Dakota: 

Lign  i  t  e  coal 

Screened  lump $2.  M 

6-lnch  steam  lump 2.00 

Llimite  coai,  mined  soutii  of  the  twelfth  standard  par- 
allel  :.... 

6-lnch  steam  lump $2 

All  coal  mined  north  of  the  twelftli  standard  parallel 

6-inch  steam  lump ; S2.50 

Ohio: 

Dcerficld  or  Palmsrra  field,  Mas.siIIon  field,  and  Jackson 

field 

Do 

Jefferson,  Harrison,  Belmont,  Carroll,  and  Monroe 
Counties 

District  No.  1:  Meics  Countv,  Cheshire  and  Addison 
Townshi|>s  in  Gallia  County 

District  No.  2:  Vinton,  Jackson,  Lawrence,  Bciota, 
Pike,  and  Gallia  Counties,  except  Cheshire  and  Ad- 
dison Townships  i n  Gallia  County 

District  No.  3:  Hocldngand  Athena Coun(ies,and  Coal 
Township  and  the  south  half  of  Monroe  Townsliip 
Perry  County 

The  Bailev  Riin  or  No.  7  seam 

District  No.  4:  Noble  and  Washington  Counties,  Mor- 
gan County , except  the  township  of  Homer,  and  Perry 
Oounty,  except  the  townships  of  Coal  and  Monroe. . . 

District  No.  5:  Guenrscy  and  Muskingum  Counties. . . 

District  No.  6:  Holmes,  Tuscarawas,  Carroll,  Coshoc- 
ton Counties  and  the  townships  of  Monroe, Franklin. 
Washington,  and  Frecport  in  Harrison  County  and 
the  townships  of  Washington  and  Yellow  Creek  in 
Columbiana  County,  ana  the  townships  of  Brush 
Creek,  Saline,  Sprin^eld,  Ross,  and  Knoxin  Jeffer- 
son County 


Date  when 
effective. 


Nov.  30, 1919 
do 


Aug.  16,191S 

do 

. . . .  .do.  ..^ 

do 


Oct.     1,1917 
Oct.    27,1917 


Apr.  20,1918 


.do. 


do 

do 

Aug.    3,1918 


Sept.  14,1918 
Oct.  27,1917 
Mar.  11,1918 
May     1, 1918 

Oct.  28,1917 
Nov.  26, 1917 

do 

do 

Apr.     1, 1918 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Aug^  30,1918 


Jan.     4,1918 

May  24,1918 
do 


Nov.    6.1917 
Jan.   23,1918 

Mar.  23,1918 

June  29,1918 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


Run  of 
mine. 


$3.70 
4.55 


3.30 
3.60 
4.45 
3.05 

3.15 

3.15 


2.70 


3.15 


3.65 
3.40 


4.50 
2.70 
2.65 
2.70 

2.75 
3.05 
4.05 
3.00 
2.35 
3.05 
4.25 
4.05 
3.00 
4.05 

2.26 


2.2> 
2.70 

3.75 
3.25 

2.00 

2.35 

3.00 


2. 10 
2.50 


2.50 
2.25 


2.50 


Prepared 
sizes. 


Slack  or 
screen- 
ings. 


$4.25 
&Q5 
5.55 


3.85 
4.15 
4.95 
5.45 

3.40 

3.40 


2.95 


3.40 


3.95 
3.65 


5l00 
a€0 
3.30 
3. 00 

3.25 
4.50 
5.05 
4.00 
3.25 
4.06 
5.05 
4.55 
4.00 
5.05 


$2.50 
3.00 

4.00 
3.50 

2.25 

2.60 

3.25 


2.35 
2.75 


2. 7.-1 
2.50 


2.75 


$155 

S.55 
3.56 


2.50 
2.80 
3.» 

3.80 

2.90 
2.90 


2.45 


2.45 


2.45 
2.iS 


2.45 
1.50 
1.50 
LOO 

100 
100 
S.55 
100 
1.65 
100 
3.55 
3.» 
lOO 
3.55 

1.25 


1.25 
1.00 

3.:o 

3.00 
1.T5 
2.10 

2.S5 


1,S5 
2.:t3 


2.2S 
2.00 


Z» 
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MODIFICATIONS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT'S  PRICES  MADE  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  FUEL 

ADtCINISTRATOR-Contlnued. 


District. 


Ohio— Continaed. 

District  No.  7:  Tnunbull,  Portage,  Summit,  Mahoning, 
Medina.  Wayne,  Starlc.  and  Columbiana  Counties, 
except  the  townships  oi  Yellow  Creek  and  Washing- 
ton  

District  No.  8:  Monroe  County,  Belmont  County,  ex- 
cept Warren  Tovtuship:  Harrison  County,  except 
Monroe,  FrankJin,  WasDington,and  Freeport  Town- 
ships; Jefferson  County,  except  Brush  Creek,  Saline, 
Ross,  Knox,  and  Springfield  Townships 

Wavne  Mining  Co.,  Guernsey  County 

District  No.  1 

District  No.  2 

Dist  rict  N  o.  3:  Hocking  and  Adams  Counties ,  Coal  and 
Monroe  Townships  m  Perry  County,  and  Homer 
Township  in  Morgan  County 

The  Bailey  Run  or  No.  7  seam 

District  NO.  4:  Waslilngton  and  Noble  Counties,  Mor- 
gan County  except  Homer  Township,  and  Perry 
County  except  Coal  and  Monroe  Townships 

District  No.  6:  Muskingum  County 

District  No.  6:  Holmes,  Tuscarawas,  Carroll,  and  Cos- 
hocton Counties,  Monroe,  Franklin,  Washington, 
and  FreepiMTt  in  Harrison  County,  and  Washington 
and  YeQow  Creek  Townships  in  Columbiana  County, 
and  Brush  Creek,  Saline, Springfield,  Koss,and  Knox 
Townships  in  Jefferson  County,  and  operations  in 
the  8-A  vein  in  Flashing  and  Umon  Townships  in 
Belmont  Count  v 

District  No.  7. . . .' 

District  No.  8:  Monroe  County  and  Belmont  County, 
except  Warren  Township  and  operations  in  the  8-*A 
vein  in  Flushing  and  Union  Townships,  Harrison 
County  except  Monroe,  Franklin,  Washington,  and 
Freeport  Townships,  and  Jefferson  County  except 
Brush  Creek,  Saline,  Ross,  Knax,  and  Springfield 
Townships 

District  No.  9:  Guem^y  County  and  Warren  Town- 
ship in  Belmont  County 

Wayne  Mining  Co.,  Guernsey  County 

Southern  Ohio  Coal  Co.,  Starr  Township,  Hockmg 
County 

Wheeling  and  Liberty  Townships  m  Guernsey  County 

(transferred  from  district  No.  9  and  district  No.  6) 

Oklahoma: 

I^  Flore  and  Haskell  Counties 

Ocmulgee  and  Tulsa  Counites 

Coal  County I 

Pittsburg  and  Latimer  Coimtles 

I^  Flore  and  Haskell  Counties  (conditional) 

Okmulgee  and  Tulsa  Counties  (conditional) 

Cool  County  ^conditional) 

Pittsburg  and  Latimer  Counties  (conditional) 

Le  Flore,  Haskell,  Okmulgee,  Tulsa,  Rogers,  and  Coal 
Counties,  and  the  Hartshom-Wilburton  vein  in  Pitts- 
burg and  Latimer  Counties 

McAlester  vein  in  Pittsburg  and  Latimer  Counties 

Pennsylvania: 

CKDonnell  Bros.,  at  Morris  Run,  Tioga  County  (condi- 
tional)   

Ajax  Hocking  Coal  Co.,  in  Clearfield  and  Somerset 
Counties  (publication  No.  2  and  special  order) 

Operations  in  the  counties  of  Tioga.  Lycoming,  Clinton, 
Center,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Cameron,  £lk,  Clear- 
field^ Cambria,  Blair,  Somerset,  Jefferson,  Indiana. 
Clanon,  Armstrong,  Butler,  Mercer,  Lawrence,  ana 
Beaver,  and  operations  in  Allegheny  County  from 
the  lower  end  of  Tarentum  Borough  north  to  the 
county  line,  and  in  Westrnwelaud  County  from  a 
point  opposite  the  lower  end  of  Tarentum  Borough 
north  along  the  Allegheny  River  to  the  Kisklminitas 
River,  and  along  the  Kiskiminitas  River  eastward  to 
the  Conemaugh  River,  and  continuing  along  the 
Conemaugh  River  to  the  county  line  of  Cambria 
County 

Op«titi6ns  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  from  the 
Somerset  County  line  to  and  including  Indian  C^eek 
and  the  Indian  Creek  Valley  branch  oithe  Baltimore 
dc  Ohio  R.R 


Date  when 
eflective. 


June  29,1918 


do 

Aug.  30,1918 
Aug.  23,1918 
do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do.  ..V.  .< 

.do....... 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


Oct.     8, 1918 

Nov.  19,1918 

Oct.     1, 1017 

do 

do 

do 

Nov.  30, 1917 

do 

do 

do 


Mar.  29,1918 
do 


Dec.    8, 1917 
Nov.  13,1917 


Feb.    16,1918 


Mar.  14,1918 


Run  of 
mine. 


13.00 


1.90 
2.50 
2.30 
2.95 


2.05 
2.45 


2.45 
2.20 


2.45 
2.95 


1.90 

2.05 
2.50 

2.95 

2.20 

3.50 
3.10 
3.30 
3.50 
3,75 
3.35 
3.55 
3.75 


3.70 
4.25 


2.25 
2.75 


Prepared 
sizes. 


I 


I 


2.00 


2.60 


13.25 


2.15 
2.75 
2.55 
3.20 


2.30 
2.70 


2.70 
2.45 


2.70 
3.20 


2.15 

2.30 
^75 

3.20 

2.45 

4.30 
3.90 
4.10 
4.30 
4.55 
4.15 
4.35 
4.55 


4.60 
5.10 


2.50 


Slacker 
screen- 
ings. 


2.60 


2.60 


S2.85 


1.00 
2.25 
2.05 
2.80 


1.80 
2.20 


2.20 
1.96 


2.20 

2.80 


1.00 

1.80 
2.25 

2.80 

L95 

2.25 
2.00 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 
2.25 
2.25 
2.50 


2.40 
3.00 


2.00 


2.00 


2.60 
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MODIFICATIONS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT'S  PRICKS  MADE  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  FUEL 

ADMlNISTBATO&--C<Hitlnae<l. 


District. 


Ponnsy  1  wiia — Continued . 

Pittsburglifleld,  including  the  counties  of  Washington, 
Greene,  Favette,  Westmoreland,  and  Allegheny, 
except  (1)  that  portion  of  Allegheny  County  from 
the  lower  end  o!  Tarcntum  Borough  north  to  the 
county  lino;  (2)  the  territory  in  Westmoreland 
Cotmty  from  a  point  opposite  the  lower  end  of  Taren- 
turn  Borough  north  along  the  Allegheny  River  to  the 
Kisldmhiitas  River  and  along  the  Kiskiminitas 
River  eastward  to  the  Conemaugh  River  and  con- 
tinuing along  the  Conemaugh  River  to  the  county 
line  of  Cambria  County:  (3)  operations  on  Indian 
Creek  in  Westmoreland  County;  and  (4)  operations 
hi  the  Ohio  Pyle  district  of  Fayette  Coimty 

Coal  mined  by  the  Fall  Brook  Coal  Co.  in  Tioga 
County 

The  counties  of  Allegheny,  Westmoreland,  Fayette. 
Greene,  and  Washington,  except  (1)  that  portion  of 
Allegheny  County  from  the  lower  end  of  Taren- 
tum  Borough  north  to  the  countv  line;  (2)  the  ter- 
ritory in  Westmoreland  Countv  from  a  point  oppo> 
site  the  lower  end  of  Tarcntum  Borough  north  alang 
the  Allegheny  River  to  the  glskiminft>a8  River  and 
along  the  Kiskiminitas  River  eastward  to  the  Con- 
emaugh River  and  continuing  along  the  Conemaugh 
River  to  the  county  lino  of  Cambria  County:  (3)  op- 
erations on  Indian  Creek  in  Wcstmorelano  Coimty; 
and  (4)  operations  in  the  Ohio  Pyle  district  of  Fay- 
ette Cwmty 

Coal  produced  at  the  stripping  operation  of  the  Graff 
Mining  Co.  in  Westmoreland  County  (wage  increase 
not  to  DC  added) 

Wilson  Begler  Coal  Co.,  Beaver  County 

Tennessee  (easteni): 

Counties  of  Scott,  Claibonie,  Anderson,  Morgan,  and 
Campbell 

Blue  Gem  district,  Campbell  County 

Counties  of  Claibonie,  Morgan,  Anderson,  Scott,  and 
Campbell,  other  than  the  Blue  Gem  (conditional). . . 

Bledsoe.  Marion,  Grundy,  and  White  Counties 

Cumberland  County 

All  except  Overton  and  Fentress  Counties 

Overton  and  Fentress  Counties 

Blue  Gem  ooal  produced  in  Campbell  County  by  opera- 
tors who  are  members  of  the  Tri-County  Blue  Gem 
Ck)al  Onerators'  Association 

Bon  Air  Coal  &  Iron  Corporation  in  the  Bon  Air  mine, 
in  White  County 

T.  M.  Morrison  Coal  Corporation  and  the  Lone  Moun- 
tain Coal  Corporation  at  Pennington  Gap  in  Lee 
Ckninty 

White  Oak  Coal  Co. ,  Fentress  Countv 

Sterling  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  Reliance  Coal  dt  Coke  Co., 
Brjrsan  Mountain  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Climax  Coal  Co. . 
Biingo  Coal  &  Coke  Co. ,  and  Fork  Ridge  Coal  &  Coke 
Co. ,  in  Claiborne  County 

Coal  mined  in  Campbell  County  by  members  of  the 

Trl-Ck)unt7  Blue  <iem  Operators'  Association 

Nut  and  slack  through  li-inch  bars $2.56 

Texas  r 

Operators  at  Thurbor  and  Strawn 

Operators  at  BrldgspDrt 

Counties  of  Young,  Erath,  and  Palo  Pinto 

Wise  County....?. 

Lignite  coal 

Screened,  at  least  15  per  cent  screenings  out,  $1 .50. 

LisnitocoaL 

All  Texas  bituminous  ooal,  except  oountiea  of  Erath, 
Pak)  Alto^nd  Young 

Counties  of  Erath,  Palo  Pinto,  and  Young 

Do 

Wise  Ck)unty 
Utah 


Date  when 
effective. 


Mar.  23,1018 
June  14,1918 


June  20,1918 


Oct.     1,1918 
Nov.  19,1918 


Oct.    11,1917 
Nov.    4,1917 

Dec.  3,1917 
Dee.  8, 1917 
Jan.  12,1918 
Apr.  5, 1918 
do 


Run  of 
mine. 


May     1, 1918 
I  June  19,1918 


1 do 

'  Sept.  14, 1918 


lOct.    28,1918 

Oct.    29,1918 
Dec.     7, 1918 

Nov.  14,1917 

do 

I  Nov.  16,1917 

! do 

I  Mar.    5,1918 


June  22,1918 


lieries  Co.  (Inc. ).  Benedict  Coal  Corporation,  and  the 
Imperial  mine  of  the  Viiglnia  Iron,  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
Roanoke 


.do. 
.do. 


Aug.  16,1918 
Se^.  4,1918 
Mar.  11,1918 


/Oct.   11,1917 
\Apr.  20,1918 


12.00 
2.60 


L90 


2.96 
2.96 


2.40 
S.55 

2.65 
2.40 
Z40 
2.66 
2.20 


8.55 
8.45 


rt-i-~i?SL" 


sicca. 


In^. 


I 


S2.25 
2.80 


2.15 


2.95 
8.20 


2.65 
3w80 

2.00 
2.65 
2.65 
2.90 
2.45 


I 


8.80 
3.70 


2.56 
2.56 

1 

2.80  ! 
2.80 

2.60 

2.85 

2.66 
3.30 

3.70 
4.06 

3.60 
4.26 
3.00 
4.26 
1.40 

4.40 

5.06 
4.40 
5.05 

1.55 

1.75 

4.26 
3.40 
3.40 
4.26 
2.06 

5.06 
4.20 
4.56 
5.40 
3.30 

3.40 
2.66 

Z66 
2.90 

tin 


L90 


198 


115 
130 

Itf 
115 
115 
1« 

L96 


140 
136 


13D 
2.10 


1» 

130 
130 

135 
IS 
IS 
IS 

LOO 

135 
IS 
1ft 
IS 

1.50 


115 
1« 


1  Announced  Jan.  2, 1918. 
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MOPIPICATIONS  TO  THE  PRBan>BNT'S  PRICES  ICADE  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  FUEL 

ADMINISTRATOR-OontUiued. 


District. 


Vir^nia^Cocitlnaed. 

Imperial  mine  of  the  Virginia  Iron,  Coal  &  Coka  Co.,  of 
Roanoke 

Richmond  Basin,  Chesterfleld  and  Henrico  Counties. . . 

Extreme  northern  part  of  Buchanan  County 

Clinch  Valley  No.  1  district  or  "Upper  Cl&idi";  coal 
mining  operations  on  the  Norfolk  &  W^tem  Ry., 
Hockman  to  Finney,  inclusive 

Lee,  Wise*  DIcUdsob  Counties,  and  Russell  County 
west  of  Finney,  on  the  Norlblr  &  Western  Ry 

Pocahontas  district:  OpeiBtions  on  the  Norfolk  4c 
Western  Ry.  and  branches  west  of  Graham,  Va.,  to 
Welch^  W.  Va.,  including  Newhall,  Berwind,  Cane- 
brake,  Hartwell,  and  Beech  Pork  nnmehes;  opera- 
tiona  on  the  Virginian  Raiboad  and  branches,  west 
of  Rock  to  Hemdon,  W.  Va.  (oon&rmatloa  of  Presi- 
dent's prices) 

Darby  Coal  Mining  Co. ,  Virginia  Lee  Co.',  Old  Virginia" 
Cofid  Co.,  United ColUeries  Co.  (Inc.),  Benedict  Coal 
Corporation,  Imperial  mine  of  the  Virginia  Iron, 
Coaj&CokeGo.,  Roanoke 

Mines  operated  near  St.  Charles,  I^ee  Count v,  by  the 
Cumberland  Coal  Co.,  the  Pcnn  Lee  Coal  Co.,  the 
LeoovaCoalCo.,andthe  WllmaCoalCo 

Pocahontas  district  (as  described  in  the  order  of  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator,  dated  Mar.  21, 
1918) 

Lee  County:  Mohawk  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Keokee; 
Powell  River  Coal  Co. ,  Puroell;  North  Fork  Coal  Co. , 
Penniiigton  Gap 

Splash  Dam  Coal  Cbrporation,  and  MeClure  Coal 
Corporation,  in  Dickinson  County 

T.  M.  Morrison  Coal  Corporation ,  Lone  Mountain  Coal 
Corporation,  at  Pennington  Gapin  T..ee County 

Black  Mountain  Mining  Co.,  Benedict  Cmu  Co., 
Bondurant  Coal  Co.,  Darby  Coal  Co.,  United  Col- 
lieries Co. ,  and  Old  Virginia  Coal  Co. ,  in  Lee  County. 

Cllnchfleld  Coal  Corporation.  Camper  Coal  Co.,  Kil- 

Sre  Coal  Co.,  Stonegap  Colliery  Co^  J.  A.  Ksser 
ike  Co.,  Yellow  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  GhwleTllle 
Coal  Co.,  Wise  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Norton  Coal  Co., 
Blackwood  Coal  A  Coke  Co.,  and  Stonega  Coal  Co., 
in  Wise  County,  and  Stonega  Coal  Co.,  at  Keokee 


mine  In  Lee  County . . 
aWl 


Roberts  Coal  Co. ,  in  Wise  County 

Robert  Fleming  A  Cb.,  of  Norton;  Hawthorne  Co.,  of 

Norton;  John  B.  Guernsey  &  Co.,  of  Tacoma 

Emerald  Coal  Co..  Obey  Branch  Coal  Co.,  Pucketts 

Creek  Coal  Co.,  In  Lee  County 

Bradley  Coal  Co.,  White  Oak  Coal  Co..  Hawthorne 

Coal  Co.,  Felton  Coal  Mining  Co. ,  in  Wise  County . . . 
Stone  Gap  Colliery  Co..  Norton  Coal  Co.,  J.  A.  Esser 

Coal  Co..  Kllgore  Coal  Co.,  in  Wise  County 

Dbtrict  No.  1:  Operations  not  daasifled  under  other 

districts  or  covered  by  the  proviso  hereinafter  set 

forth 

District  No.  2:  Operations  in  the  Richmond  Basin 

within  Chesterfleld  and  Henrico  Counties 


Date  when 
effective. 


Oct.  27,1917 
Jan.  21,1918 
Feb.  7,1918 


Feb.  28,1918 
Apr.     5,1918 


Mar.  21,1918 

Apr.  26,1918 

May  24,1918 

June    1,1918 

Aug.  20,1918 
Aug.  19,1918 
do 


Oct.   28,1918 


.do. 
.do. 


Nov.  19,1918 
Dec.     7,1918 

do ■ 

do 


District  No.  3:  Clinch  Valtey  No.  1  district  or  "  Upper 
Clinch, "  being  ooal-mlning  operations  on  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  Ry.  firom  Hockman  to  Finney ,  Inclusive . . 

District  No.  4:  That  portion  of  the  Pocahontas  district 
located  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  said  Pocahontas  dis- 
trict being  more  particularly  described  as  comprising 
operations  on  the  Norfolk  A  Western  Ry.  west  of 
Gr^iam,  Va.,  to  Welch,  W.  Va.,  also  including  oper< 
atloDs  on  the  Virjinlan  Ry.  and  branches  west  of 
Rock  to  HemdonTw.  Va 

District  No.  5:  Lee,  wise,  and  Dickenson  Counties  and 
Russel  County  west  of  Finney  on  the  Norfolk  &. 
Western  Ry 

District  No.  6:  That  portion  of  the  Thackar  district 
located  in  Vircinia.  being  operations  in  the  extreme 
northern  port&>n  of  Buchanan  County 

Providing  tnat  the  following  prices  shall  apply  to  the 
operations  and  operators  hereinafter  mentioDed: 


Dec.  10,1918 
do 


Run  of 
mine. 


$2.40 
3.30 
2.40 


2.50 
2.20 


Prepared 
sixes. 


2.00 

2.65 
2.65 

0) 

2.55 
2.40 
2.55 

2.  GO 


2.15 
2.  GO 

2.15 

2.55 

2.55 

2.(0 

1.90 
3.20 

2.40 


L90 
2.10 
2.20 


S2.65 
3.55 
2.65 


2.75 
2.45 


2.25 

2.00 
2.90 


2.80 
2.G5 
2.80 

2.85 


2.40 
2.85 

2.40 

2. 80 

2.80 
2.  So 

2- 15 
3.45 

2.C5 


Slack  or 
screen- 
ings. 


2.15 
2.35 
2.45 


12.15 
8.  OS 
2.15 


2.25 
1.95 


L75 

2.40 
2.40 


2.30 
2.16 
2.30 

2.30 


1.85 
2.30 

1.85 

2.30 

2.30 

2.30 

1.65 
2.96 

2.15 


L65 
L85 
1.96 


*  Where  slack  or  screenings  passing  through  the  accepted  standard  screens  customarily  used  prior  to 
^.  1, 1916,  constituted  not  less  than  55  per  cent  of  the  mine-run  output  o(  any  mine,  such  slack  or  screen* 
logs  may  be  sold  at  the  run-of-mine  price  applicable  at  said  mine  at  date  of  smpment. 
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HISTORY  OF  PRICES   DURING  THE  WAR. 


MODIFICATIONS  TO  THE  PRESIPKNT'S  PRICES  MADE  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  PUEL 

ADMINISTRATOR— Continued. 


District. 


Virginia— Continued. 

Operations  of  Splash  Dam  Coal  Corporation  and  Mo- 
•    Clure  Coal  Corporation  in  Dickenson  County 

Operations  of  Cumberland  Coal  Co.,  Penn  Lee  Coal 
Co.,  Leecova  Coal  Co.,  Wilma  Coal  Co.,  Virginia  Lee 
Co.,  Emerald  Coal  Co.,  Obey  Branch  Coal  Co.,  Puck- 
etts  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Mohawk  Coal  Mining  Co..  Pow- 
ell River  Coal  Co.,  North  Fork  Coal  Co.,  T.  M.  Mor- 
rison Coal  Corporation,  Lone  Mountain  Coal  Corpo- 
ration, and  Imperial  mine  of  the  Virginia  Iron,  Coal 
6t  Coke  Co.,of  Roanoke,  in  Lee  Coimty 

Operations  of  Black  Mountain  Mining  Co.,  Benedict 
Coal  Coy  Bondurant  Coal  Co.,  Darby  Coal  Co., 
United  ColUeries  Co.  (IncO,  and  Old  Vir^nia  Coal 
Co.,  near  St.  Charles,  Lee  uoimty 

Operations  of  Stoiioga  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  at  Keokee,  Lee 
Countv:  Clinchficld  Coal  Corporation,  Camper  Coal 
Co;,  Vbllow  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Co^  Blackwood  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  Stoncga  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Robert  Flem- 
ing &.  Co.,  and  John  B.  Guernsey  &  Co.,  in  Wise 
County 

Operations  of  Bradley  Coal  Co.,  Wliite  Oak  Coal  Co., 
and  Felton  Coal  Mining  Co.,  in  Wise  Countv 


Operations  of  Roberts  Coal  Co.,  Stono  Gap  Colliery  Co 
Norton  Coal  Co.,  Hawthorne  Coal  Co.,  J.  A.  Esse 


sser 


Coke  Co.,  and  Kilgore  Coal  Co.,  in  Wise  County 
Washington: » 

JUerce  and  King  Counties 

Screened  cohIs— 
Bituminous. — 

Kittitas  County 

Lump  and  ei;g 

Special  steam  and  gas 

Semibltuminous — 

Lewis  and  Thurston  Counties 

Lump 

Lump  nut 

Nut 

Washed  coals- 
Hit  urainous— 

Klttitivs  County 

Pierce,  King,  I'-ewis,  and  Skagit  Counties 

Lump  nut 

Mixed  steam 

Straight  steam  and  gas : 

Sub-bituminous — 

Kinc  County 

Liunp  nut 

Pea 

Buckwheat 

Lewis  Comity 

Lump 

Nut 

lea 

I^uck'wheat 

West  Virgin  in: 

Aj ax  Hocking  Cail  Co.,  in  Mineral  County  (Publica- 
tions 2,  4K,  and  spocial  order) 

Davy- Pocahontas  Ccxil  Co.,  in  McDowell  County 

J^omeroy  field 

Mineral,  (Jrant,  Tucker  Counties  and  the  extreme 
eastern  and  soutlieastcm  portion  of  Preston  Coimty. 
Kenova  and  Thacker  fields  in  Mingo  County,  the  ex- 
treme southern  part  of  Wayne  County,  ana  thoex- 

trcme  northwestern  part  of  McDowell  County 

Tug  Ri\er  district:  Coal-mining  operations  on  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  Rv.,  west  of  Welch  to  Panther, 
including  branches,  except  Kewhall,  Berwind,  Cane- 
brake,  and  Hart  well 

Preston  County,  being  part  of  the  upper  Potomac, 

Cumberland,  and  I'lcdraont  fields 

Wa>'ne  County,  being  part  of  the  Kenova  and  Thacker 

fields 

Pocahontas  district:  Operations  on  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Ry.,  and  branches  west  of  Gndiam,  Va., 
to  Welch,  W.-  Va.,  including  Newhall,  Berwind, 
Canebrake,  Hartwell,  and  ITeech  Fork  brandiffs; 
also  operations  on  the  Virginian  Railroad  and 
branches,  west  of  Rock  to  Hemdon,  W.  Va. 
(J'resldent's  prices) 


Date  when 
efloctive. 


Dec.  16,1918 


.Jo. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Run  of 
mine. 


do 

Oct:    1, 1917  I 

Mar.  29, 1918 


Mar.  29, 1918 


Mar.  29, 1918 
do 


Mar.  29, 1918 


Mar.  29, 1918 


Mar.  29, 1918 


Nov.  13, 1917 
Nov.  22, 1917 
Nov,  28, 1917 

Feb.  1,1918 
Feb.    7,  1918 

Feb.  28, 1918 

do 

Mar.    5,1918 


Mar.  21,  1918 


12.40 


2.55 


2.eo 


2.15 
2.55 

2.60 
3,25 

3,55 


Prepared 
sues. 


2.75 


2.75 
2.75 
2.35 

Z40  ; 


2.40 


2.40 
2.40 
Z40 


2.00 


$2.65 


2.80 


2.85 


2.40 
2.80 

2.85 
4.50 


3.95 
3.25 


3.95 
3.25 
3.00 


4.00 


6.00 
5.25 
4.80 


&00 
3.50 
3.25 


3.95 

3.75 
3.00 
L50 


2.60 
2.65 

2.a> 

Z65 
2.65 
2.65 


Z25 


Shekor 

screen- 

i/igs> 


S2.15 


^30 


2.30 


1.SS 
2.30 

2.30 
3.00 

SLoO 


1-25 


ZsO 


tL50 


LS 


2.10 
115 

2.15 

115 
2.15 
2.15 


L35 


1  Preparations  of  coal  mined  in  the  State  of  Washington  must  conform  to  reports  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  State  mine  price  bo<urd. 


GOVERNMENT  REGULATIONS   RELATING  TO  PRICES. 
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MODIFICATIONS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT'S  PRICES  MADE  BY  THE  UNITED  STATUS  FUEL 

ADMINISTRATOR-Contmued. 


District. 


West  Virginia— Contixmed. 

No.  8  or  Pittsburgh  seam,  in  Hancock,  Brook,  Ohio 
and  Marshall  Counties 

No.  10  district;  Coal  and  coke  and  Oauley  Districts; 
Tarlor,  Barbour ^^wis,  Buckhann<Hi,  Randolph, 
Gibuer.  Braxton,  Webster,  and  Greenbrier  Counties; 
operations  in  Nicholas  Comity  east  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Meadow  Branch  of  the  Oauley  River,  and  the 
coal  and  coke  district  in  Kanawha  and  Clay  Counties 
north  of  Charleston 

Fairmont  district;  Monongalia,  Marian,  and  Harrison 
Counties 


Thacker  District:  Operations  in  McDowell  County, 
west  of  Panther  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  and 
in  Mingo  County  west  along  the  Tue  Fork  of  the  Big 
Bandy  River  to  Williamson  on  the  Norfolk  6c  West- 
em  Ry 

New  River  district:  Fayette  County  south  of  Hawk's 
Nest  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  and  Fayette 
and  Ralei^  Counties  south  of  Paintsville  on  the 
Virginian  R.  R.,  and  Wyoming  County  north  of 
Hemdon  on  the  Virginian  R.  R 

Logan  district:  Logan  County  and  operations  in 
Boono  County  south  of  Danville  on  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  R.  R.,  and  Lincohi  County  south  of  Gill  on 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.  R 

Putnam  County 

Kenova  District:  Operations  on  the  watershed  of  the 
Tug  Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  River  west  of  William- 
son on  the  Norfolk  &  western  Ry.  and  Wayne 
County 

Kanawha  district:  Nicholas  C/Ounty  west  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Meadow  Branch  of  the  Gauley  River;  Fayette 
County  west  of  Hawk's  Nest  on  the  Chesapealce  & 
Ohio  R.  R.,  and  north  of  Paintsville  on  the  Vh"- 
riman  R.  R.,  and  operations  in  Raleigh  and  Boone 
Counties  on  the  watershed  of  the  Clear  Fork  Branch 
of  Coal  River.  Boone  County,  north  of  Danville  on 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.  R.;  Kanawha  County 
south  of  Charleston  and  Lincohi  County  north  of  Gill 
on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.  R 

Mines  operated  near  Richmond,  Nicholas  Coonty  by 
the  SaxmanCoal&  Coke  Co 

Pocahontas  district:  New  River  district.  Tug  River 
district  (as  described  in  the  order  of  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administrator,  Mar.  21, 1918) 

Mason  County 

Do 

Hancock,  Brook,  Ohio,  and  Marshall  Counties 

Three  Forks  Coal  Co.,  in  the  New  River  district 

Wyoming 

Do... 


Sub-bituminous — 

Egg  run 

Nut  run 


Date  when 
effective. 


Mar.  23,1918 


RunoT 
mine. 


Apr.  20,1918 
do 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


do 

May   24,1918 


June  1.1918 
June  29,1918 
Aug.  29,  1918 
June  29,  1918 
Dec.  7, 1918 
Oct.  1,1917 
Mar.  11,1918 

Mar.  23,1918 
do 


$2.00 


2.30 
2.15 

2.30 

2.3o 


2.15 
2.C0 


2.30 


2.25 
2.80 


(') 
2.35 
2.30 
1.90 
2.55 
2.50 
2.65 


Prepared 
sizes. 


12.25 


2.55 
2.40 

2.55 

2.  CO 


2.40 
2.75 


2.55 


Slack  or 

Mfeen« 

lugs. 


2.50 
3.05 


I 


2.60 
2.55 
2.15 
2.56 
3.50 
3.30 

2.15 
2.00 


11.75 


2.06 
1.90 

2.05 

2.10 


1.90 
2.25 


2.05 


2.00 
2.55 


2.10 
2.05 
1.90 
2.00 
1.25 
1.50 


1  Where  slack  or  screenings  passing  through  the  accepted  standard  screens  customarily  used  prior  to 
Jan.  1, 1916,  constituted  not  less  than  55  per  cent  of  the  mine  run  output  of  anv  mine,  such  slack  or  screen- 
ings may  be  sold  at  the  run-of-mine  price  applicable  at  said  mine  at  date  of  shipment. 


&KTI8ION   OF*  DUSCBIPTION   OF  CBHTAIN  DISTRICTS  IN    WKST  VIRGINIA  AS   CONTAINED    IN    PRICB 

ORDKR  OF  APRIL  19,  1818,   ANNOUNCED  JUNB  27,  1918. 

New  River  district:  County  of  Fayette  east  of  the  Qanley  River  to  Hawks  Nest  on  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  past  of  a  line  drawn  from  Hawks  Nest  to  Roseville  on 
the  V^ii-gininn  Railroad,  and  the  counties  of  Fayette  and  Raleigh,  south  of  Rosetllle,  and 
the  county  of  Wyoming  north  of  Herndon  on  the  Virginian  Railroad. 

Kanawha  district :  County  of  Nicholas  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Meadow  Branch  of 
the  Ganley  River,  the  county  of  Fayette  west  of  the  Oanley  River  and  north  of  the 
Kanawha  and  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Flawks  Nest  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road to  RoRevllle  on  the  Virginian  Railroad  and  operations  in  the  counties  of  Raleigh 
and  Boone  on  the  watershed  of  the  Clear  Fork  Branch  of  Coal  River,  and  the  county  of 
BooDP  north  of  Danville  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  the  counties  of  Kanawha 
and  Clay  south  of  Charleston  and  the  county  of  Lincoln  north  of  Gill  on  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Railroad. 
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HISTORY  OF  PRICES  DURING  THE  WAE. 


IMstrict. 


CoaI  at  docks  on  Lake  MIehlgan  or  Lake  Saperior: 
From  Oct.  SO.  1917,  to  Apr.  30, 1018— 

You^hiogheny,  Fairmont,  Greensburg,  and  Westmoreland  County 

fields ^ 

No.  8  seam,  eastern  Ohio  fields . . : 

Hocking  and  Pomeroy ,  Ohio,  fields 

West  Virginia  splint  and  Wock  flekls 

Kentncky  gas  and  steam  and  splint  and  bk>ek  fields 

Smokeless  coal  fields 

From  June  l,  1918,  to  Apr.  30, 1919— 

You«;hIoghenj,  Fairmont,  Greensbnrg,  Westmorebmd  No.  Sseun, 

Ohio  and  Hocking,  and  Pomeroy  fields 

Harlan,  Thacker,  Kenova,and  Kanawha  fields 

Pocahontas,  New  River,  and  Tug  River  fields 

From  Sept.  26, 1918,  to  Apr.  30, 19U^- 

Southwestem  district  in  Pennsylvania,  Fairmont  and  Panhandle 

districts  in  West  Virginia,  and  districts  3, 8,  and  0  in  Ohio 

Harlan,  Tliacker,  and  Kenova  districts  in  Kentucky:  ThackBr, 

Kenova,  Kanawha,  Mason  County  districts  in  Wast  Virginia; 

districts  Nos.  1,2,  4, 5, 6,  and  7in  Olilo 

Pocahontas,  New  River,  and  Tog  districts  in  West  Virginia 


5.  SO 

6.05 


I  Lump  and  egg. 

Above  prices  are  based  on  freight  rates  between  mines  and  Lake  Erie  ports,  effective  June  l,  1918. 
By  order  of  November  20, 191S,  the  sum  of  $1.03  per  gross  ton  was  added  to  these  prices. 

Cannel  coaL — On  June  28,  1918,  prices  of  cannel  coal  were  fixed  as  for  those 
of  bituminous  coal  at  the  mine  where  the  coal  was  produced,  except  that  if  tbe 
producer  held  a  permit  he  might  sell  lump  cannel  coal  at  not  to  exceed  $1  per 
net  ton  over  the  price  for  run-of-mine  bituminous  at  the  mine  where  sudi  coal 
was  produced. 

Mixture  of  cannel  and  Mtuminovs  coaL — On  February  26,  1918,  the  following 
ruling  was  announced:  "Where  cannel  and  bituminous  coals  are  mixed  the 
maximum  price  for  the  mixture  shall  be  the  mine  price  for  tlie  bituminous 
coal  in  such  mixture." 

On  July  16,  1918,  regulations  became  eiVectlve  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  prices  of  cannel  ooel  shipped  on  and  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  regulation  are  hereby  fixed  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  the  mine  per  net  ton  at  not  to 
exceed  the  applicable  Government  mine  price  for  bituminous  coal  at  the  mine 
where  such  cannel  coal  is  produced :  Providedy  however,  That  if  the  producer  of 
such  cannel  coal  shall  obtain  from  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  a 
permit  therefor  lump  cannel  coal  may  be  sold  for  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $1  per 
net  ton  above  the  applicable  Government  mine  price  for  run-of-mine  bituminous 
coal  at  the  mine  where  such  coal  is  produced. 

8ec.  3.  When  cannel  coal  is  loaded  into  box  cars  a  charge  of  50  cents  per 
net  ton  in  addition  to  the  prices  fixed  in  section  1  hereof  may  be  made  to  cover 
the  cost  of  labor  and  material  necessary  to  load  such  coal  Into  box  cars.  No 
such  charge  shall  be  made  on  shipments  in  box  cars  of  cannel  coal  mixed  with 
bituminous  coal. 

Sec.  4.  When  run-of-mlne  or  prepared  cannel  coal  is  mixed  with  bituminoos 
conl  of  any  size  the  mixture  shall  be  sold  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  the  Govern- 
ment mine  price  for  bituminous  screenings  applicable  at  date  of  shipm^t  at 
the  mine  where  such  cannel  coal  Is  produced. 

Sec.  5.  When  cannel  ooal  from  which  the  lumps  have  been  screened  is  mixed 
with  bituminous  coal  of  any  size  the  mixture  shall  bo  sold  at  a  price  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  Government  mine  price  for  bituminous  screenings  applicable  at  date  ef 
shipment  at  the  mine  where  such  cannel  coal.  Is  produced  less  30  cents  per  net 
ton. 

Xodified  xalne-run  coaL— By  order  of  July  3, 1918,  effective  July  5, 1918,  maxi- 
mum prices  of  "  modified  mine-run  "  coal  were  to  be  the  Government  prices 
for  screenings  at  the  mine  where  such  coal  was  produced,  plus  the  following 
percentages  of  the  margin  or  difference  between  the  applicable  Government 
mine  prices  for  mine  run  and  screenings  at  such  mines,  viz : 

Run  of  mine  passed  through  2-inch  openings,  40  per  cent  of  such  margin. 

Run  of  mine  passed  through  8-inch  openings,  75  per  cent  of  such  margin. 
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Run  of  mine  passed  tluroogh  4-inch  openings,  90  per  cent  of  &uch  margin. 
Run  of  mine  passed  through  5-inch  openings,  95  per  cent  of  such  margin. 
Run  of  mine  passed  tlirough  6-lnch  or  larger  openings  shall  take  the  appli- 
cable Government  price  for  the  run  of  mine. 

Sized  screenings. — An  order  fixing  the  prices  of  sized  screenings,  effective 
August  1,  1918,  was  as  follows : 

1.  Special  sizes — passing  over  a  mesh  one-half  inch  in  size  and  over  the  appli- 
cable Government  mine  price  for  prepared  coal  at  the  mine  where  such  screen- 
ioss  were  produced. 

2.  Special  sizes — ^passing  over  a  mesh  over  one-fourth  inch  and  under  one- 
half  inch  in  size,  the  applicable  (rovernment  mine  price  for  run-of-mine  coal 
at  the  mine  where  such  special  sizes  were  produced. 

3.  Fine  sizes — from  sized  coal  passing  through  mesh  one-half  inch  or  smaller 
In  siae,  the  applicable  Government  mine  price  for  standard  screenings  at  the 
mine  where  such  fine  screenings  are  produced  less  80  cents  per  net  ton. 

4.  If  fine  screenings  or  '*  carbon  "  passing  through  one-half  inch  or  smaller 
mesh  as  the  result  of  producing  special-sized  screenings  are  mixed  with  other 
coal  whether  the  same  be  mine  run,  prepared,  or  standard  screenings,  the 
selling  price  of  the  mixture  shall  not  exceed  the  applical)le  Government  mine 
price  for  standard  screenings  at  the  mine  where  such  mixture  is  produced  less 
30  cents  per  net  ton. 

Smithing  coal. — Until  February  15,  1918,  smithing  coal  sold  at  the  prevailing 
market  prices.  After  that  date  it  sold  at  the  going  Government  price  for 
prepared  sizes  of  bituminous  coal  applicable  to  the  mine  producing  such  coal. 

On  April  25»  1918,  provisions  were  made  for  extra  charges  for  special 
preparation,  packing  in  bags,  or  loading  into  box  cars. 

By  order  effective  June  19,  1918,  crushed  run-of-mine  smithing  coal  produced 
by  the  Sequatchie  Coal  Co.  at  its  New  Etna  mines  in  Marion  County,  Tenn., 
was  to  be  sold  at  $3.80  per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  such  mines  plus  50  cents 
per  net  ton  if  loaded  in  box  cars  and  plus  the  actual  cost  of  bagging,  as 
provided  in  the  order  of  April  25,  1918w 

Export  and  bunker  ooal. — Until  December  13, 1917,  the  prices  of  coal  as  fixed 
by  the  President  and  modified  by  the  Fuel  Administrator,  applied  to  export  and 
bunker  coal. 

Under  order  of  December  13,  1917,  the  maximum  price  of  such  coal  was 
named  as  the  price  at  the  mine  at  the  time  such  coal  left  the  mine  plus  trans- 
portation charges  from  the  mine  to  port  of  lading  plus  $1.35  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds.  To  this  price,  so  computed,  the  seller  of  the  coal  or  such  other  agency 
as  performed  the  actual  work  of  bunkering  or  loading  the  vessel,  could  add 
the  customary  charges  for  storage,  special  unloading  and  other  port  charges. 

On  February  25,  1918,  certain  revisions  were  made  in  the  previous  order  as 
follows: 

1.  No  coal  can  be  invoiced  at  the  excess  price  provided  in  this  order,  except 
by  the  operator  or  dealer  who  actually  loads  it  into  foreign  vessels,  and  only 
after  the  coal  has  been  so  loaded. 

2.  After,  and  only  after,  such  excess  price  has  been  collected  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  1,  all  or  such  part  of  it  as  has  been  agreed  upon  beforehand 
may  be  paid  to  the  dealer  or  dealers  from  or  through  whom  the  coal  was  ob- 
tained. 

3.  In  setting  the  price  of  coal  for  foreign  bunkering  or  export  purposes,  no 
Jobber's  margin  or  other  commission  in  addition  to  the  $1.35  per  ton  provided 
in  the  order  shall  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  coal. 

4.  The  phrase  **  deliver  to  vessels  for  foreign  bunkering  purposes,"  mentioned 
above.  Is  hereby  held  to  mean  coal  put  in  the  bunkers  of  any  vessel  sailing 
from  a  tidewater  port  for  any  port  outside  the  United  States  and  Alaska, 
excepting  naval  vessels  or  Army  transports. 

5.  Coal  shipped  to  possessions  or  dependencies  of  the  United  States,  when 
consigned  to  any  department  of  the  United  States  Government,  shall  not  take 
the  excess  price  provided  by  this  order. 
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Coal  from  wagon  mines. — Under  date  of  October  6,  1917,  regulations  were 
issued  for  prices  of  coal  dellvere<l  direct  to  the  consumer  from  the  mine  by 
wagon  or  truck: 

Coal  delivered  direct  to  the  consumer  from  the  mine  by  wagon  or  truck 
(whether  from  wagon  mines  or  other  mines)  shall  be  sold  at  not  more  than 
the  prices  fixed  by  the  President  and  the  Fuel  Administrator  plus  the  actual 
cost  of  hauling. 

Coal  bought  by  a  railroad  for  its  own  use  as  fuel  from  a  wagon-mine  hauling 
to  such  railroad  shall  be  sold  at  not  more  than  the  prices  fixed  by  the  President 
and  the  Fuel  Administrator  plus  the  actual  cost  of  hauling. 

No  charge  for  hauling  may  be  made  by  an  operator  of  a  wagon  mine  or  paid 
by  the  purchaser  of  the  coal  on  coal  shipped  by  rail,  except  where  such  ship- 
ment is  made  in  box  cars,  in  which  case  an  additional  charge  not  to  exceed  75 
cents  per  ton  may  be  made.  In  all  other  cases  the  price  of  wagon-mine  coal  on 
board  cars  shall  not  exceed  the  price  prescribed  by  the  President  and  the  Fad 
Administrator  for  coal  at  the  mine. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  above  ruling  was  amended  on  November  10, 1917,  to 
read  as  follows: 

Coal  sold  at  a  mine  to  be  delivered  direct  to  the  customer  by  wagon  or  trock 
may  be  sold  at  a  price  f.  o.  b.  mines  to  be  fixed  by  the  local  fuel  administration 
committee  in  the  community  in  which  coal  Is  dellvereil  for  consumption,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  State  fuel  administrator.  Such  local  committee  shall  also 
in  such  cases  fix  the  haulage  rates  to  be  charged  where  the  coal  is  delivered  by 
the  mine  operator. 

Specially  prepared  coal  and  coal  not  properly  picked  or  cleaned. — On  March 
11, 1918,  provision  was  made  for  the  sale  of  coal  not  conforming  to  requirements 
for  preparation: 

Inspectors  are  authorized  to  condemn  at  the  mines  any  coal  loaded  in  railroad 
cars  which,  in  their  judgment,  is  not  properly  prepared,  and  any  inspector  find- 
ing unmerchantable  coal  shall  immediately  notify  the  district  representative  and 
the  operator  by  wire  or  in  person  and  in  writing,  giving  the  car  numl)ers  and 
initials  of  any  and  all  cars  so  rejected  and  stating  the  facts  on  which  such  action 
was  based.  A  copy  of  such  notice  shall  be  immediately  mailed  to  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration,  department  of  inspection,  and  to  the  district  repre- 
sentative. If  the  district  representative  approves  the  inspection  report,  he 
shall  so  notify  tlie  operator  at  once,  in  which  case,  unless  the  operator  unloads 
and  reprepares  the  rejected  coal,  the  consignee  shall  be  permitted  to  deduct  50 
cents  per  ton  from  the  authorized  price  for  the  grade  of  coal  with  which  the 
car  is  loaded :  Proxnded,  luowevery  The  consignee,  after  examining  the  coal  may, 
at  his  option,  pay  and  the  operator  may  receive  the  full  authorized  price. 

This  regulation  was  revoked  and  a  new  one  established  on  June  1,  1918: 

If  any  such  Inspector  shall  find  that  any  coal  Is  about  to  be  shipped  which.  In 
his  opinion,  does  not  conform  to  the  requirements  of  section  1  hereof,  said  in- 
spector is  hereby  authorized  to  condemn  such  coal.  The  district  representative, 
if  he  approves  of  such  condemnation,  shall  immediately  give  notice  of  his  ap- 
proval to  the  operator  producing  such  coal,  confirming  such  notice  In  writing, 
and  thereupon  such  operator  shall  have  the  following  options: 

To  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary,  after  unloading  the  same,  If  in  railroad 
cars  or  barges,  to  make  the  same  conform  to  the  provisions  of  section  1  hereof  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Inspector  condemning  the  same;  or 

To  ship  such  coal  and  Invoice  the  same  with  a  deduction  of  50  cents  per  net 
ton  from  the  applicable  Government  mine  price  or  from  the  contract  price  if 
such  coal  has  been  sold  under  contract  and  the  contract  price  differs  from  said 
Government  price. 

An  Increased  price  was  allowed  for  specially  prepared  coal  in  a  r^ulation 
effective  April  1,  1918 : 

PicA-cff,  spiralized,  and  trashed  coal. — When  coal,  in  addition  to  being  screened 
into  sizes,  has  been  picked  upon  tables  or  loading  booms,  or  has  been  cleaned 
by  means  of  spiral  or  other  mechanical  separators  or  washers,  in  such  manner 
that  the  fuel  value  and  the  cost  of  preparation  are  substantially  increased  and 
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the  total  output  substantially  decreased  through  removal  of  waste  and  impuri- 
ties, said  coal  may  be  sold,  but  only  for  shipment  loaded  on  board  cars  at  the 
mine  on  or  l>efore  July  31,  1918,  at  an  increase  in  price  of  not  to  exceed  20  cents 
per  net  ton  above  the  applicable  Government  selling  price  at  the  date  of  ship- 
ment for  the  respective  grades,  defined  as  "  run  of  mine  "  and  "  prepared  sizes," 
that  are  actually  picked,  spirallzed,  or  washed.  If  the  producer  thereof  has,  in 
tbe  manner  provided  in  Sections  III  and  IV  of  this  regulation,  obtained  a 
teniporary  permit  for  malting  such  additional  charge.  In  cases  where  the  above 
maximum  of  20  cents  is  not  suificient,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administrator,  to  compensate  for  this  work  a  special  temporary  permit  authoriz- 
ing a  larger  Increase  to  such  amount  and  under  such  circumstances  as  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator  may  deem  proper,  may  in  the  discretion  of 
the  United  States  Fuel  Admintrator  be  issued  as  hereinafter  in  Sections  III  and 
IV  provided. 

This  order,  too,  was  revoked  and  a  new  one  became  effective  June  1,  1918. 

Mechanical  preparation, — "So  special  allowance  w^l  be  made  for  the  ordinary 
method  of  cleaning  or  picking  coal  employed  in  any  district,  but  a  special  allow- 
ance will  be  made  for  coal  mechanically  washed  or  extraordinarily  cleaned  or 
picked  in  such  manner  that  the  fuel  value  of  the  coal  has  been  substantially  in- 
creased by  the  removal  of  waste  and  impurities. 

COKE. 

The  price  of  coke,  under  regulations  announced  November  9,  1917,  were  to  be 
understood  as  the  maximum  price  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  the 
plant  where  it  was  manufactured. 

GENERAL  ORDERS  IN  REGARD  TO  COKE. 

AFBIL  1,   1018. 

That  all  cases  of  sale  of  coke,  manufactured  east  of  the  94th  meridian,  to 
consumers  located  west  of  the  115th  meridian,  where  the  seller  assumes  the 
responsibility  for  the  quality  and  delivery  of  such  coke,  and  extends  credit  to, 
and  carries  the  account  of,  the  purchaser  in  accordance  with  the  usual  trade 
practices,  there  may  be  added  5  per  cent  to  the  established  price  of  the  coke 
f.  o.  b.  cars  at  the  point  of  manufacture. 

AFBIL  20,    1»18. 

(1)  The  maximum  price  of  coke  sold  and  delivered  for  export  to  foreign 
countries,  or  to  a  possession  or  dependency  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 
price  prescribed  for  such  coke  at  the  ovens  at  the  time  such  coke  left  the  ovens, 
plus  transportation  charges  from  the  ovens  to  the  port  of  loading,  plus  60  cents 
per  ton  of  2,000  pound& 

(2)  To  this  price,  computed  as  above,  the  seller  of  the  coke  or  such  other 
agency  as  performs  the  actual  work  of  loading  the  vessel  may  add  the  cus- 
tomary and  proper  charges,  if  any,  for  unloading  from  railroad  cars  into  ships, 
for  towing,  elevation,  trimming,  railroad  and  ship  demurrage,  and  other  port 
charges. 

(3)  The  additional  60  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  herein  authorized  may 
not  be  added  j^o  the  price  of  coke  as  figured  above  where  the  coke  is  delivered 
solely  by  rail  to  foreign  countries. 

(4)  No  coke  sliall  be  sold  and  delivered  for  export  to  foreign  countries,  or  to 
a  dependency  or  possession  of  the  United  States  by  ocean  transportation  before 
the  vendor  has  secured  a  permit  from  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration 
authorizing  the  sale.  Applications  for  such  permits  should  be  made  to  the  coke 
division  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  and  should  contain,  first,  the 
name  of  the  consumer  and  the  destination  of  the  coke ;  second,  the  tonnage  to  be 
shipped. 

(5)  The  5  per  cent  provided  for  in  the  order  of  March  26,  1918,  for  coke 
manufactured  east  of  the  94th  meridian  and  delivered  to  customers  located  west 
of  the  115th  meridian,  may  be  added  to  the  established  price  for  all  coke  ex- 
ported from  the  Pacific  coast  in  addition  to  the  60  cents  allowed  in  this  order. 

Paragraph  4  of  this  order  was  revoked  on  December  19,  1918. 
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Beeldve  coke. — The  luaxiiiiuiu  prices  for  various  grades  of  beehive  egke  znayte 
In  the  districts  west  of  tlie  Missiasippi  River,  except  as  modified,  were  td  bear 
Uie  same  ratio  to  tine  establislied  price  &t  Oie  ooftl  from  wUch  ^e  coke  was 
made  as  the  average  eontrart  prices  of  the  sftine  grmles  of  coke  had  to  the 
average  prices  of  coal  during  the  years  ldl2  and  1913: 

Tlie  expreseioii  "  72-liour  selected  foundry  coke  *'  was  to  cover  oikly  ooke 
selected  in  accordam*e  with  the  usual  trade  practice  for  foundry  nse,  and  tte 
I>rlces  nameti  for  72-hoar  selecte<!  foundry  coke  were  In  no  case  to  be  charged 
for  any  shipments  to  blast  fumac<*s  for  smelting  iron  or  other  metal. 

To  tlH'se  base  prices^  us  tabulated,  there  was  to  be  added  tbe  freight  rale 
from  the  iilant  wliere  the  competing  beehive  coke  was  produced,  except  tint 
there  should  be  added,  In  addition,  for  coke  manufactured  in  New  England,  7 
cents  for  each  5  cents  ai>ove  00  cents  in  the  freight  rate  charges  per  ton  (2,240 
pounds)  of  coal  for  water  transportation  on  the  coal  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  soch  coke. 


District. 


Date  when 
effective. 


Beehive  eoko  east  of  the  Mississippi  Rirer,  base  prices. . . 

ModificaUom. 
Alabama: 

From  coal  mined  in  Black  Creek,  Urookwood,  and 

Blue  Crook  districts 

Manulactured  by  Empire  Coal  Co.  at  Empire 

From  coal  mined  in  Big  Seam  district 

Coke  made  from  coal  mined  in  the  Big  Saaot  district. . 

New  CastieCoal  Co 

United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &.  Foundry  Co 

From  coal  mined  (rom  the  Nickel  Plata  aeam. 

U.  8.  €L  a.  &  F.  G<K,  if oake  la  nade  from  ftteek  Creek 

coal. - 

Coke  made  from  coal  mined  from  the  Black  Creek, 

Bhoe  Creek,  and  Broakwoed  districts 

Empire  Coal  €» , 

Coke  made  from  coal  mined  in  the  Nickle  Plate  district. 

Empire  Coal  Co.  at  Empire , 

Coke  ma<:le  at  the  plant  of  the  Newcastle  C-oal  Co.,  at 

New  Castle,  Jefferson  County , 

Coke  made  from  coal  mined  from  the  upper  bench  of 

the  Big  Seam 

Ooke  from  washed  coal  District  No.  1.  except  the  New 

eastto  Coal  Co 

Prepared  Sim  abore  finch S&30 

Prepared  sizes  below  I  loch 6.00 

Breeze 3. 50 

Yolande  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  and  District  No.  2,  except 

the  EmpireC^>al  Co 

Prepared  sizes  above  1  inch SIO.  05 

Prepared  sizes  belbw  |  inch 7. 75 

Breeso 4. 3S 

Newcastle  CocJ  Co.  and  district  No.  3,  except  the  Gulf 
8tate  Steel  Co.  at  Sayre,  and  the  Yolande  Coal  & 

Coke Co 

Prepared  sises  above  |  fncb 10. 15 

Prepared  aSaes  below  }  iueh an 

Breeze , 3. 93 

Empire  Coal  Co 

Prepared  sizes  abore  I  loch , tl0.8D 

Pr^mred sizes  below  fiikeh 9t.aO 

Breeze 5.^ 

QiiH  Btate  Steel  Co.  at  Sayre 

Prepared  sixes  above  f  Inch ta.sa 

Prepared  sizes  belaw  I  ineh 6.50 

Breeze 4.25 

Colorado 


Not.  I0,1M7 


Jan.   30,ldl3 

do 

....do 

Feb.  15,1918 

do , 

....do 

Mar.  20,1918 


Mar.  30,1918 

do 

FBb.  15, 1018 
Mar.  20,1918 
Apr.  15,1918 

Jono  28,1918 

Aug.  14,1918 

Sept.   S,im8 


.d0. 


.do. 


.do. 


Oaorgla: 

Durham  Coal  A-  Coke  Co , 

Walker  Coimtv 

Kentoeky: 

Marroiwbine  BdUdag  G*^  at  Tioekeut,  Pike  Comtj 

Pike  County,  except  at  the  plant  of  the  Morrowbine 
Mining  Co 

Hopkins  County 


.do. 


/Apr.  15,19f8 
\May     8, 1918 


Dec. 
Feb. 


31,1917 
15,1918 


Jnly     1,191» 

July  29,19t8 
Nov.  18,191g 


blast 
furnace. 


10.00 


&00 
8.25 
6.75 
6,75 
7.50 
8.50 
7.06 


724100 
selected 
foundry. 


8.00 
&25 
7.00 


&5e 

7.00 
&75 


7.83 


laso 


8.50 


8.50 


8.00 
&76 

•    7.76 

6.59 
7.2S 


87.60 


8.00 

a25 

0,75 
6.75 
7.50   . 
8L50   . 
7.09 

8.70   . 

&71 
8.25   . 
7.00   . 

8.73  ^. 

8w25  *. 

0.50  j. 
8190' 


9.75 


8.85 


laso 


0190 


9.90 


&75 


) 


CmslMi 

over 

I-iach 

size. 


S7.ao 


Z50 
8^25 


&00 
8. 35 

6. 75 


7.00 


8.09 
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District. 


JfMf >lc«fi9n*— Con  tiMMd 

KtvMvdoo 

Oklahoma: 

McCurtain  Coke  Co.,  for  ooko  f.  o.  b.  Panther  on  the 

mahk  line  ofthe  Fort  8niritli<Sc  Western  R.R 

Howa  plant  of  thaeow^^MaCortate  Cake  Co 

Pennsylvania: 

Taylor  and  MbCoy  at  Glen  White,  Blair  Countv 

Indiana  County:  Coke  made  from  washad  coal  taken 
exclusively  from  the  lower  bench  of  coal  from  the 
uimar  Fremont  seam»  If  the  ash  exceeds  10  per  cent 

or  if  the  sulphur  exceeds  0.9  per  cent 

If  tha  ash  ia  IMS  than  10  per  Mnt  and  thasulpknr  Is  iMS 

than  aft  par  oent 

Cambria  County 


Date  when 


Bewanee  Puel  &  Iron  Co.,  Lona  Rack  ovens  at  Traey 

City : 

Coalmont 

Camber  land  County 

Utah. 


Apr.  as,  1918 


Feb.  15^1918 
May  12,mg 

Dec.  31, 1917 


Mar.    1,1918 


do 

tfar.  20, 1918 


Virginia:  Wise  and  Lee  Counties 

Washington. 

West  Vlrshiia: 

Babaoek  Coal  A  CokeCa.,  Scotia  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Fiia 

Creek  Coal  A  Coke  Co..  all  fn  Fayette  County. 

New  Rlrer  district  on  Cheaapeaka  it  Ohio  R.  R.  nm- 
ning  from  Thurmond  north  as  far  as  Elmo  and  on  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  and  Kanawha,  Glen  Jean 
and  fiaatera  Railroads  ruaninf  from  Thurmond  as 

tar  southwest  as  McDonald 

Preston  County j 

Flat  Top  or  Pocahontas  district j 

Coke  made  at  Meridui,  Barbour  County 

Tucker  County 

Kanawha  ^strict,  Fayette  County 

Nicholas  Ceuaty 

New  River  district 

Marion  and  Harrison  Counties 

Barbonruid  Randolph  C'OimtMs 

Preston  County 

Monongalia  County 

Attsteo. 

New  Rhrer  district 

Do 

Logan  CountT 

Taylor  Comrty 


Dec.  31, 1917 
Apr.  26, 1918 
June  35, 1918 
July  9,1918 
May  13, 1918 
Mar.  30, 1918 


Dec.  31, 1917 


Feb.  15, 1918 
Mar.    1,1918 

do 

do 

Mar.  20, 1918 
Mar.  30, 1918 

....do 

Feb.  16, 1918 
Apr.  26, 1918 

do 

Mar.  30, 1918 
Apr.  U,  1918 
June  25, 1918 
June  26, 1918 
July  12; 1918 
Aug.  14, 1918 
Nov.  1&,  1918 


48-hour 

blast 

fiimace. 


S8.59 


10.75 
10.75 

7.25 


8.00 

&50 
7.25 


8.25 
7.25 
7.25 
8.  SO 

7.25 
10.00 


8.00 


&00 
6.75 
&00 
6u75 
7.00 
6.50 
7.75 
&00 
6.25 
6.75 
6.75 
6.25 
7.00 

aoo 

8.00 
iw75 
6.75 


72-hour 
selected 
foundry. 


ev.  ow  .  •■•■«• 


1LT5 
1L75 

a25 


8.00 

8.50 
8.25 


8.25 
8.25 
8.25 

8.25 

11.00 


&00 


&00 
7.75 
800 
7.75 
8.00 
7.50 
7.75 
8.00 
7.25 
7.75 
7.75 
7.25 
8.00 


Crushed 

over 

l^nch 

si&e. 


&00 
7.76 
7.75 


18.00 


8.00 


8.00 


>  Any  grade. 

Note.— T%e  followtng  olassificatioos  and  priees  were  announced  July  8, 1918: 

The  mwrtmnm  {viee  for  crushed  coke  over  f-inch  sise  shall  be  the  maYimitm  priee  for  724Mar  selected 
fonndry  coke,  phis  30  cents. 

The  maximum  price  for  all  prepared  siaes  ot  clean  dry  screened  ooka  nadar  |-lneh  the  shall  be  II  less 
than  the  priee  for  blast-fumaoe  ooke  made  at  beehive  ovens  where  such  ooke  is  produced. 

The  maximum  price  for  breese  shall  be  on»4iaU  the  prioa  estahiished  lor  btast-fnmafee  ooke  made  in 
beehive  ovens  where  such  breese  is  produced. 

The  maximum  prioa  for  mixed  siaes  of  properly  screened  and  cleaned  beehlva  or  by-product  coke, 
suitable  for  domestic  purposes,  shall  be  $1  less  than  the  maximum  Government  price  for  seleeted  foundrr 
ooke,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  the  same  point,  effective  July  25,  1918.  This  w^as  modified  on  Sept.  30^  1918^  and  all 
ooke  as  described  above  and  reclaimed  from  accumulated  breece  piles  shall  be  65.50. 

BY-PRODUCT  COKE. 


Dlstrkrt. 


By-products  ooke,  base  prices 

Afbdificaiiong, 
Alabama: 

Ooka  madaf ran  aoal  mined  ha  tbo  Niekal  Pbte  distrtet. 

From  washed  coal 

All  by-product  coke  made  in  Alabama. 

mparedsises  above  I  inch 18.25 

PrefiaredsianstMlewlfaich 6.75 

Breese 3.88 

Temiessee:  Chattanooga 

Washington 


Date  when 

effective. 


Nov.  19, 1917 


Mar.  20, 1918 
Sept.  1, 1918 
....do 


Mar.    1,1918 
Mar.  30, 1918 


Run  of 
oven. 


S6.00 


7.00 
5.70 
7.75 


8L2S 
10.00 


Selected 
foundry. 


67.00 


7.00 
6.70 
8.75 


9l25 

11.00 


Crushed 

over 
1  inch  in 

size. 


16.50 


8.75 


660 


>.'»'^q HISTORY  OF  PRICES  DURING  THE  WAR, 


Order  of  July  8,  1918. 

The  Diaxlnium  price  for  crushed  coke  over  f-lnch  sizes,  produced  by  any  Iqr- 
product  oven  plant,  was  to  be  the  maximum  price  for  run  of  oven  coke,  plus  50 
cents. 

The  maximum  price  for  all  prepared  sizes  of  clean  dry  screened  coke  under 
i-inch  size,  was  to  be  $1  per  ton  less  than  the  Government  price  for  run  of  oven 
coke  made  in  by-product  ovens  where  such  coke  was  produced. 

The  maximum  price  of  breeze  was  to  be  one-half  the  Government  price  for 
run  of  oven  coke  made  in  by-product  ovens  where  such  coke  was  produced. 

Order  op  July  24,  1918. 

The  maximum  price  for  mixed  sizes  of  properly  screene<l  and  cleaned  by- 
protliirt  coke  suitable  for  domestic  purposes,  was  to  be  $1  less  than  the  maxi- 
mum Government  price  for  selected  foundry  coke  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  the  same  point 

Order  of  September  1,  1918.  • 

Thirty  cents  was  thereafter  to  be  deducted  from  all  prices  for  by-product 
roke  as  previously  published,  except  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Oai  coke. — ^Under  the  original  orders  regulating  the  sale  of  coke,  the  maxi- 
mum price  of  gas  coke  sold  for  industrial  or  metallurgical  use  was  to  be  as 
that  of  the  Government  price  for  the  corresponding  grade  of  coke  produced  fa 
by-product  ovens. 

Gas  coke  sold  for  household  purposes  was  to  be  sold  at  the  Government 
price  established  for  anthracite  coal  in  the  same  locality. 

On  July  8  an  order  was  issued  for  more  definite  control  of  gas  coke  prices. 


District. 


Localities  where  anthradte  coal  Is  not  obtainable: 
Run  of  retorts 

Screened  above  f-inch  sise 

Screened  and  sized  about  i-inch  size. 

Screened  and  sized  between  |  and  f  inch. . 
Ron  of  retorts 

Screened  above  9-lnch  size 

Prepared  sizes  above  9-inch  size 

Prepared  sizes  below  |>lnch  sise 

Colorado,  except  at  Colorado  Springs: 

R  un  of  retorts 

Screened  over  f  inch 

Prepared  sizes  above  f-inch 

Prepared  sizes  below  f-inch 

Run  of  retort 

Run  of  r«tort,  screened  over  f-inch  soroon 

Prepared  sizes  above  |-lnch 

Prepared  sizes  below  f-lnch 

Colorado  Springs 

Indiana,  at  Evansvllle: 

Run  of  retort 

Run  of  retort,  screened  over  f-inch  screen 

Prepared  sizes  above  |-inch 

Prepared  sizes  below  f-inch 


Date  when 
effective. 


July    9,1018 

do........ 

do.^ 

da 

Aug.    1,1918 

do 

do. 

do 


Sept.  30,1918 

do 

do 

do 

Nov.  27,1018 

do 

do 

do. 


Nov.    4,1918 


price. 


15.  SB 
&€0 
6.90 

4.» 
&50 

5.99 


4.  SO 
6.60 
6.50 
7.60 
&00 


D 


7.tf 
7.9S 
8.45 
6.49 


1  Prices  as  scheduled,  plus  60  cents  per  ton. 


Where  anthracite  coal  was  obtainable,  the 
of  gas  coke  were  to  be  as  follows : 

Screened  and  sized  above  i  inch,  the  same 
anthracite  in  the  same  locality. 

Run  of  retorts  screens!  about  J  inch,  25 
anthracite. 

Run  of  retorts  not  screened,  75  cents  less 

The  maximum  price  of  breeze  was  to  be 
run  of  retorts  coke  unscreened,  made  In  gas 
duced. 


maximum  prices  of  various  grades 

price  as  that  established  for  stove 

cents  less  than  the  price  of  stove 

than  the  price  of  stove  anthradte 
one-half  the  Government  price  for 
retorts  where  such  breeze  was  pro- 


GOVEttNMEKT  REGULATIONS  RELATING  T0 1  PRICES-  0861 

An  order  of  August  1,  1918,  superseding  the  above,  provided  that  the  maxi- 
mum price  for  screened  and  sized  above  }  inch  should  be  the  same  as  the 
Government  price  for  the  stove  anthracite  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  the  mines  in  that 
district,  which  took  the  lowest  freight  rate  to  the  plant  where  the  coke  was 
produced,  plus  that  freight  rate. 

Other  grades  were  priced  as  before,  with  the  addition  of  said  freight  rate. 

CHARCOAL. 


Commodity. 


Lamp  Ui  bulk 

Lump  in  bags 

Bcrecnliigs  In  bags. 


Date  when 
effective. 


July     9,1918 

do 

do 


Price 

pw 

bushel. 


Cents. 

ao 

32 
20 


Note.— These  prices  are  per  bushel  of  ao  pounds  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  point  of  shipment. 
An  order  of  Aunist  13, 1918,  permitted  the  completion,  at  the  contract  price,  of  contracts  for  the  sale  <tf 
ebarcoal,  entered  Into  prior  to  July  8, 1918. 

JOBBERS'  MARGINS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS*  COMMISSIONS. 

An  Executive  order  of  the  President  of  August  23,  1917,  established  the  first 
margins  for  Jobbers  along  with  the  President's  prices  for  anthracite  coal: 

The  following  regulations  shall  apply  to  the  intrastate,  interstate,  and  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  the  prices  and  margins  referred  to 
herein  shall  be  in  force  pending  further  investigation  or  determination  thereof 
by  the  President 

JOBBEBS'    IIABGINS. 

1.  A  coal  Jobber  is  defined  as  a  person  (or  other  agency)  who  purchases 
and  resells  coal  to  coal  dealers  or  to  consumers  without  physically  handling  it 
on,  over,  or  through  his  own  vehicle,  dock,  trestle,  or  yard, 

2.  For  the  buying  and  selling  of  bituminous  coal  a  Jobber  shall  not  add  to 
his  purchase  price  a  gross  margin  in  excess  of  15  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds, 
nor  shall  the  combined  gross  margins  of  any  number  of  Jobbers  who  buy  and 
sell  a  given  shipment  or  shipments  of  bituminous  coal  exceed  15  cents  per 
ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

3.  For  buying  and  selling  anthracite  coal  a  Jobber  shall  not  add  to  his  pur- 
chase price  a  gross  margin  in  excess  of  20  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  when 
delivery  of  such  coal  is  eflPectwl  at  or  east  of  Buffalo.  For  buying  or  selling 
anthracite  coal  for  delivery  west  of  Buffalo  a  Jobber  shall  not  add  to  his  pur- 
chase price  a  gross  margin  in  excess  of  30  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 
The  combined  gross  margins  of  any  number  of  Jobbers  who  buy  and  sell  a 
given  shipment  or  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  for  delivery  at  or  east  of 
Buffalo  shall  not  exceed  20  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  nor  shall  such  com- 
bined margins  exceed  30  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  for  the  delivery  of 
anthracite  coal  west  of  Buffalo ;  provided  that  a  Jobber's  gross  margin  realized 
on  a  given  shipment  or  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  may  be  increased  by  not 
more  than  5  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  when  the  Jobber  incurs  the  expense 
of  rescreenlng  it  at  Atlantic  or  lake  ports  for  transshipment  by  water. 

Additional  regulations  were  announced  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration on  October  6,  1917. 

BEQULATIONS    CONCEBNINO    JOBBEBS. 

Operators  who  maintain  their  own  sales  department,  whether  in  their  own 
name  or  under  a  separate  name,  and  dispose  of  coal  directly  to  the  dealer  or 
consumer  shall  not  charge  any  Jobber's  commission.  A  Jobber  must  be  entirely 
independent  of  the  operator  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  in  order  to  be  entitled 
to  charge  a  Jobber's  commission. 

Free  coal  shipped  from  the  mines  subsequent  to  the  promulgation  of  the 
President's  order  fixing  the  price  for  such  coal  shall  reach  the  dealer  at  not 
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more  than  the  price  HxeU  by  the  PreBklent's  order  iilmi  oaly  the  prescribed 
Jobbers'  commisfiiou  {\t  tlie  coal  has  been  purctuised  throng  a  jobber)  and 
trausportatk)u  charges. 

A  Jobber  who  bad  already  contracted  to  buy  coal  at  tlie  time  of  the  Presi- 
dent's order  fixing  the  price  of  such  coal  and  who  was  at  that  time  already 
under  contract  to  sell  the  same  may  flU  hla  contract  to  sell  at  the  price  named 
therein. 

A  jobber  who  at  the  time  of  the  President's  order  fixing  the  price  of  the 
coal  in  question  at  the  mine  had  contracted  to  buy  coal  at  or  below  the 
Presideut*s  price  and  at  that  time  liad  no  contract  to  sell  such  coal  shall  not 
sell  the  same  at  a  price  higher  than  the  purchase  price  plus  the  proper  jobber's 
commission  as  determinetl  by  the  President's  regulation  of  August  23,  1917. 

A  jobber  who  at  the  time  of  the  l*resldent'8  order  fixing  the  price  of  the 
coal  In  question  was  umler  contract  to  deliver  such  coal  at  a  price  biglier  than 
a  price  reprosentcHl  by  the  price  fixed  by  the  President  or  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator for  such  coal  plus  a  proper  Jobber's  commission  as  determiiied  by  tke 
President's  regulation  of  Angust  23,  1M7,  shall  not  fill  such  contract  with  coal 
purchase<!  after  the  President's  ortler  became  effective  and  not  contracted  for 
prior  thereto  at  a  price  In  excess  of  the  President's  price  plus  the  proper 
Jobber's  commission. 

A  jobber  who  at  the  date  of  the  President's  order  fixing  the  price  o€  the  eoal 
In  question  held  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  coal  without  having  already 
sold  or  contracted  to  sell  such  coal  shall  not  sell  such  coal  at  more  than  the 
price  fixe<l  by  the  President  or  the  Fuel  Administrator  for  the  sale  of  such 
coal  after  tlie  date  of  sixh  nnler  plus  the  jobber's  commission  as  fixed  by  the 
President's  regulation  of  August  23,  1917. 

Every  jobber  of  coal  or  coke  In  the  United  States  shall  file  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  Washington.  D.  C,  on  or  before  Ortober  25,  1917,  a  state- 
ment showing  i\)  his  name;  (2>  post-office  address;  (S)  date  ol  the  estaUi*- 
ment  of  his  bnsinefls;  (4)  names  of  stockholders,  members^  and  partners  of 
the  jobbing  concern;  (5)  financial  interests  of  stockholders,  members,  and 
partners  of  the  jobbing  concern  In  any  mine  producing  coal.  Any  jobbing 
concern  which  may  be  established  after  the  Issuance  of  this  regulation  shall 
immediately  upon  its  orgaaUatlon  file  a  similar  statement  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.^* 

On  March  15,  1918,  the  President  Issued  a  proclamation  licensing  all  i>ersons 
engaged  in  the  business  of  distributing;  coal  an«l  coke  except  those  exempted  by 
Congress.  Licenses  were  required  by  April  1,  1918,  and  licenses  included  Job- 
bers, brokers,  selling  agents^  purchasing  agents,  wholesalers  or  dealers  in  any 
capacity. 

A  license  board  was  appoInte<l  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  and  regulations 
governing  licenses  were  effective  April  1,  1918.* 

RETAIL  PRICES. 

Local  committees  were  organized  for  determining  the  proper  basis  for  sales 
by  retail  dealers. 

Retail  gross  margins  were  ef?tabllshed  by  the  Fnel  Administrator  on  October 
1,  1917. 

On  and  after  the  1st  day  of  October,  1917,  In  making  prices  and  sales  to 
consumer,  the  retail  gross  margin  (as  hereinafter  defined)  adde<l  by  any  retail 
dealer  to  the  average  cost  (detenulned  as  hereinafter  provided)  of  any  size 
or  grade  of  coal  or  coke  for  each  class  of  business  sliall  not  exceed  the  average 
gross  margin  added  by  such  dealer  for  the  same  sIjso  or  grade  for  each  daas 
of  business  during  the  cnleiidar  year  1015,  plus  80  i>er  cent  of  said  retail  gross 
margin  for  the  calendar  year  1915:  Provided,  hwcerrr.  That  the  retail  gross 
margin  added  by  any  retail  dealer  shall  in  no  case  excee<l  the  average  added 
by  such  dealer  for  the  same  size,  grade,  ami  dass  of  b^rslness  dnrlni?  July.  1917. 

By  this  order  retailei-s  are  req«1re<l  to  fix  a  retail  gross  margin  which  twit 

*  Modifications  of  tlif*se  rcfftilfttlons  issued  from  tim?  to  time  appear  Ii»  pp.  444-452 
of  the  General  Orders.  RcfnilationM.  and  Rnlinp4  of  th^  Fuel  Adnintetrfttioik. 

*  0«nenl  Orders.  Reguiatlon*,  and  Balfatss  ef  the  I*\iei  AdJalnlstxatioa,  pp.  452~4«r. 
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be  less  than  but  shall  not  in  any  instance  exceed  the  m&rgin  ftdded  by  them  in 
1915  plus  30  per  cent  thereof. 

Definition  of  retaU  gross  margin. — The  retail  gross  margins  of  the  different 
classes  of  retail  coal  and  coke  dealers  are  defined  as : 

(1)  The  difference  between  the  price  charged  by  a  retail  coal  or  coke  dealer 
to  consumers,  and  the  average  cost  of  coal  or  coke  to  soch  retailer,  free  on 
board  railroad  cars  at  his  railroad  skiing^  yard,  {Hxrket,.  or  trestle^  when  such 
coal  or  coke  is  received  by  him  by  ran. 

(2)  The  difference  between  tlie  price  charged  by  a  retail  coal  or  coke  dealer 
to  consmuers  and  the  average  cost  of  coal  or  coke  to  such  retailer  free  along- 
side his  wharf,  pocket,  or  water  yard,  when  such  coal  or  coke  is  received  by 
him  by  water.  • 

(S>  The  difference  between  the  price  charged  by  a  retail  coal  or  c-oke  dealer 
to  consumers  and  the  average  cost  of  coal  or  coke  to  such  retailer  at  whole- 
salers' pockets,  trestles,  railroad  sidings,  mines,  tipples,  dumps,  docks,  yard;^, 
or  wharves* 

PETROLEUM. 

There  was  never  any  Government  regulation  of  petroleum  prices,  but  theses 
prices  were  stabilized  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Petroleum  War  Service 
Committee  with  the  Oil  Division  o<  the  Fuel  Administration. 

■ 

The  chief  of  th£  oil  division  in  a  letter  to  the  cbairiuan  of  ihe  Waf  In«Uu«trio:>i. 
Board.  un<ter  date  of  April  25,  1918,  made  the  following  statement : 


petroleum  war  service  committee,  as  a  result  of  an  extende<l  conference? 
with  me  on  the  svibjeet  of  fMriees^  have  requested  ihett  prices  ef  petroleutu  prod- 
nets  be  fixed  in  .the  same  way  that  steel  prices  were  fixed.  If  thisi  be  done,  it 
will  greatly  simplify  the  matter  of  allocattOD  of  purehasefl.**  *   ■ 

The  nmtter  was  referred  to  the  price^flxingr  committee  ami  some  dtscussion 
of  it  appears  in  the  minutes  of  the  price-fixing  committee  for  Julj-  15,  1918,  but 
no  action  was  ever  taken.* 

The  petroleum  war  service  committee  finally  worked  out  a  stablliaatloB  policy 
acceptable  to  the  oil  dJfvlsk>n. 

This  plan  of  August,  1918,  was  effective  on  eontracts  entered  into  after  May 
17,  191S,  «md  was  to  continue  in  force  until  November  1,  1918,  or  thereafter. 
This  plan  applied  to  certain  petroleum  producing  districts : 

For  the  Appalachian  division:  1.  That  the  large  purchasing  companies  con- 
tinue to  purchase  crude  oil  at  their  posted  market  price,  and  that  all  other 
purchasers  who  now  pay  a  premium  for  crude  oil  be  hereafter  permitted  to  pay 
a  premium  not  to  exceed  10  cents  per  barrel  above  the  posted  prices  for  the 
various  grades  of  crude  oil. 

2.  That  all  producers  are  requested  to  make  monthly  sales  of  their  crude  oil. 

The  Mld-contlnent  division :  1.  That  the  large  purchasing  companies  continue 
to  purchase  crude  oil  at  their  posted  price  in  the  Mld-contlnent  field,  and  that 
all  other  purchasers  who  now  pay  a  premium  for  crude  oil  be  permitted  liereafter 
to  pay  up  to  a  maximum  premium  above  posted  market  prices  as  follows : 

For  Cushlng  crude,  a  maximum  premium  of  75  cents  per  barrel. 

For  Yale  and  Inay,  a  maximum  premium  of  50  cents  per  barrel. 

For  Garber  crude,  a  maximum  premium  of  $1.50  per  barrel. 

For  Billings  crude,  a  maximum  premium  of  75  cents  per  barrel. 

For  Kay  County  crude,  a  maximum  premium  of  75  cents  per  barrel. 

For  Healdon  crude,  a  maximum  premium  of  30  cents  per  barrel. 

For  all  other  crudes  for  the  whole  Mid-continent  division,  including  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  and  northern  Texas,  a  maximum  premium  not  to  exceed  25  cents 
per  barrel  with  the  strict  understanding  that  in  no  district  in  which  premlruns 
are  being  paid  of  less  than  25  cents  per  barrel,  will  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administrator  permit  the  paying  of  a  higher  premium  than  is  now  in  effect. 

^  DetAllod    regulations    appear    in    pp.    199-204    of    the    General    Orders,    Rules,    and 
Re^rulations. 
*  Minutes  of  War  Industries  Board  and  letter  in  correspondence  files. 
'Minutes  of  prlce-flzlng  committee,  Vol.  YI,  July  15,  1018. 
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Gulf  coast  and  northern  Louisiana  division:  1.  That  tiie  large  purchasing 
companies  in  the  Gulf  coast  territory  be  requested  to  establish  a  posted  price 
for  crude  oil  effective  as  of  August  1,  1918,  of  $1.80  per  barrel,  and  continue 
to  pay  said  price  until  November,  1918;  and  that  a  maximum  premium  be  es- 
tablished above  the  posted  price  of  10  cents  per  barrel,  with  the  strict  under- 
standing that  in  no  district  in  which  premiums  are  being  paid  of  less  than  10 
cents  per  barrel,  will  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  permit  the  paying 
of  a  higher  premium  than  is  now  In  effect. 

2.  That  the  large  purchasing  companies  establish  a  differential  of  25  cents 
jier  barrel  below  the  posted  price  of  Gulf  coast  oil  for  northern  Louisiana  heavy 
oil  below  32d.  gravity,  and  tjjat  a  premium  of  10  cents  per  barrel  be  permitted 
on  this  grade  of  oil ;  that  on  light  crude  oil  a  premium  of  25  cents  per  barrel 
be  permitted,  with  the  strict  understanding  that  in  no  case  where  premiums 
of  less  than  10  cents  and  25  cents  per  barrel,  respectively,  have  been  paid,  will 
the  Fuel  Administrator  permit  the  paying  of  higher  premiums  than  are  now 
in  effect' 

The  Fuel  Administrator  fixed  the  price  of  certain  petroleum  products  to  pur- 
chasing agents  of  allied  Governments  on  purchases  from  May  20,  1918,  to  July 
19,  1918 : 

F.  O.  B.  GULP  PORTS. 


Fuel  dl,  British  Admiralty  spedflcations,  150  Abel  flash 

Fuel  oil,  United  States  Navy  speoiflcatlons , 

Standard  white  refined  kexoMne,  185  flre  test,  tainimum  gravity  44*  BaumA , 

Gasoline,  United  States  Navy  spedflcations 

Aviatioa  naphtha,  British  spedfloations,  802*  F.  final  boiling  point 


Price 

per 

gallon 

(cents). 


5.50 

5.25 

7.50 

21.00 

30.00 


Pomids 

gMl<Wy 


F.  O.  B.  NORFOLK,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA,  AND  NEW  YORK. 


Fuel  oil,  United  States  Navy  spedflcations 

Standard  white  refined  kerosene,  135  flre  test,  minimum  gravity  44*  BaomA. 

Gasoline,  United  States  Navy  specifications 

Aviation  naphtha,  British  speeifioatioos,  303*  F.  final  bdling  point 

Mexican  reduced  dl,  14/16  gravity  for  bunker  purposes 


II 
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A.  METALS  AND  METAL  PRODUCTS. 


The  formal  fixing  of  maximum  prices  Id  this  group  began  on  September  21, 
1917,  when  the  price  of  copper  was  fixed  by  the  War  Industries  Board.  Fol- 
lowing this  date  price  fixing  was  extended,  first,  by  the  War  Industries  Board, 
and  after  April,  1918,  by  the  price-fixing  committee,  to  cover  other  metals  and 
their  products. 

A  detailed  summary  of  the  Government  regulations  pertaining  to  the  fixed 
price  of  aluminum,  copper,  iron,  and  steel,  lead,  manganese  ore,  nickel,  platinum, 
quicksilver,  silver,  and  zinc  Is  presented  in  the  following  schedules : 

ALUMINUM. 

In  the  fall  of  1917  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  agreed  to  accept  direct  and 
indirect  Government  orders  at  the  current  price  of  30  cents,  base.  If  the  price 
were  fixed  later  at  a  lower  point,  the  United  States  Government  would  receive 
the  difference  between  this  contract  price  and  the  fixed  price. 

On  March  2,  1918,  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  pro<lucers  agreed  upon 
a  maximum  base  price  of  32  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  United  States  producing 
plant  for  50  tons  and  over  of  ingot  of  98  to  99  per  cent. 

The  conditions  accompanying  the  agreement  were: 

First,  the  producers  of  aluminum  will  not  reduce  the  wages  now  being 
paid;  second,  aluminum  shall  be  sold  to  the  public  in  the  United  States  and 
to  the  Allies  at  the  United  States  Government  price;  third,  they  will  take 
the  necessary  measures,  under  the  direction  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  for 
the  distribution  of  aluminum  to  prevent  it  from  falling  Into  the  hands  of 
speculators  who  might  Increase  the  price  to  the  public;  and,  fourth,  they  will 
pledge  themselves  to  exert  every  effort  necessary  to  keep  up  the  production 
of  aluminum  so  as  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  so  long  as  the  war  lasts. 

After  an  investigation  by  the  price-fixing  committee  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  of  the  costs  of  producing  aluminum,  the  following  announcement 
was  made  on  May  28,  1918 : 

The  President  has  approved  an  agreement  made  between  the  producers  of 
aluminum  and  the  price-fixing  committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board  (after 
iQvestigatlons  by  this  committee  in  conjunction  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission as  to  the  cost  of  production)  that  the  new  maximum  base  price  for 
aluminum,  effective  June  1,  1918,  to  September  1,  1918,  shall  be  33  cents  per 
pound  1  0.  b.  United  States  producing  plants,  for  50  tons  and  over,  of  ingot 
of  98  to  99  per  cent.  Differentials  for  sheet,  rod,  and  wire  will  be  increased 
by  approximately  12}  per  cent;  differentials  for  alloys  will  remain  as  here- 
tofore, 1.  e.,  those  approved  by  the  price-fixing  committee  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  on  March  3,  1918. 

The  new  prices  will  be  effective  on  deliveries  made  during  the  period  from 
June  1,  1918,  to  September  1,  1918,  on  contracts  made  during  said  period ; 
and  furthermore,  the  new  prices  will  be  effective  on  deliveries  made  during 
said  period  on  existing  contracts  which  specify  that  the  price  shall  be  that  In 
force  at  the  time  of  delivery.  Deliveries  made  during  the  period  June  1,  1918, 
to  September  1,  1918,  on  other  contracts  shall  be  at  the  price  stated  in  such 
contracts,  except  that  on  existing  "  direct  and  Indirect  Government  contracts  *' 
containing  a  provision  that  refund  is  to  be  made  of  the  difference  between  the 
price  stated  in  the  contract  and  the  '*  Government  fixed  price.  If,  as,  and  when 

1  Qnofted  from  the  Plan  to  BtsUUze  Prices  and  ICalntain  Uninterrapted  Flow  of  Grade,  issued  by  the 
nattooal  petroleum  war  servioe  oommittee.  New  York  City,  Aug.  18, 1018. 
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made,"  such  difference  shall  be  refunded  on  deliveries  made  during  the  period 
from  June  1,  1918,  to  September  1,  1918,  on  presentation  of  proper  proof  that 
the  purchasing  Government  gets  the  benefit  of  the  refund. 

The  conditions  are  as  formerly:  First,  the  producers  of  aluminum  will  not 
reduce  the  wages  now  being  paid ;  seoood.  cUominum  shall  be  sold  to  the  United 
States  Government,  to  the  pubHc  in  the  United  States,  and  to  the  allied 
governments  at  the  same  maximum  base  price;  third,  they  will  take  the  neces- 
sary measures,  under  the  direction  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  for  the 
diatribntloD  of  aluminum  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  specu- 
lators who  might  increase  the  price  to  the  public ;  and,  fourth,  they  will  pledge 
themselves  to  exert  every  effort  necessary  to  keep  up  the  production  of 
aluminum  so  as  to  Insure  an  adequate  supply  so  long  as  the  war  lasts. 

The  prices  of  June  1,  1918,  were  coRtinued  on  September  1,  1918,  and  re- 
mained effective  until  March  1,  1919. 

The  following  prices  represent  the  offtcial  schedules  issued  by  the  mmferroufl 
metals  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board: 


ALUMINtTM. 
[Prices  In  rents  per  poond.] 


Tngoi. 

Mw.  6>  Bf8T  31, 

19t& 

Janml 

,1918-ifp.i.mft. 

1-ton 
lots. 

15-ton 
k)U. 

50-ton 
lots. 

1-ton 
lot^. 

154on 
l0ts. 

504011 

btSL 

OS  i3cr  cent  erade 

32:20 

si.4a 

32.40 
31.6* 
32.40 

32.10 
3L30 
32.30 
31.. •» 
32.30 

32.00 

si.ad 

32.20 
91.40 
32.2) 

33.90 

32.40 
33.40 
32.60 

33.40 

33,10 
32.30 
33.30 
33.50 
33.30 

33.00 

94  per  eent  craile 

aai 

98  per  cent  in'ade  (trranulated) 

33.9 

94  per  C5ent  (granulated) 

33.49 

No.  12  alloy 

3X30 

T.  o.  b.  prodneiog  plsnt  (extras): 


Cents  per 


For  guaranteed  09  per  cent  (above  the  price  of  OS  per  cent) 39 

For  shipmeBt  from  warefaooje  (plus  freight  fr«Na  prodoctBg  plant) 91 

For  500  pounds  t»  1,900  pounds 1 

For  50  pounds  to  499  pounds 3 

'BMthuiSOpoiiBds 5 


FLAT  SHEET. 
[Prices  in  cents  per  pound.) 


Gauge. 


Net.  18  and  li«av1er,  8  toOOlneteB. 

Nos.  1»  and  20^ » to  OOindMB . 


13  to  30  inches.. ». 
e^J 


Nos.  21  to  24,  inHasfTe{30to48inch«s 

|48to60tneiM8 

^^*  ^  •"^  *l30  to  48  Inches 
No.27{f*^3®' 

Kg. 

Ko. 


k30to48tnclie9. 

r3  to  30  inches . . 
130  to  48  inches. 
r3to30faieh«9.. 
130  to  46  inches. 
No.  30»  a  to  30  inches 


Mar.  O-Sfay  31, 191S. 


1-ton 
lots. 


15- ton 
lots. 


40140 

40L2O 

41.40 

41.20 

43.40 

43.20 

45.40 

45.20 

48l40 

4&20 

44L40 

46.20 

48.40 

48.20 

47.40 

47.20 

5C40 

i0.20 

49.40 

49.20 

52.40 

52.20 

52.40 

52:20 

fi&40 

50.20 

54.40 

54.20 

50-ton 
lots. 


40100 

41.00 
43.00 
45.00 
48.10 

46c  00 
48.00 

47.00 

5a  00 

49.00 
52.00 
62.00 

5«w00 

54.00 


F.  Ob  %.  Producing  plant  (extra): 

For  guaranteed  99  per  amt 

For  shipment  from  warchoiiso  (plus  freight  from  producing  plant). 

For  500  pounds  to  1,900  ponnds 

For  50  poonds  to  499  pounds 

For  less  than  60  pounds 


June  1, 1918-Mar.  1. 1919. 


1-ton 
lots. 


15-ton 
lots. 


SMaa 
lots. 


42.40 
43.50 
45.  W 
4&00 
&L40 
49.20 
51.40 
fi0L3i 
53^70 
53.50 
55.90 
66.90 
60w4O 
5&20 


42^20 

ttOO 

43.30 

4X10 

45.00 

45.10 

*l.» 

cm 

5LS0 

6ft.  01 

49lOO 

48.89 

51.20 

51.61 

fiOLlfl 

49111 

63.50 

53^31 

53.30 

5116 

65.70 

RSO 

65.70 

6SLS9 

60.20 

6Bi6B 

5S.00 

ST.m 

Per  pound. 

!.• 

61 

03 

» 


fi  onr. — Grades  9ii  and  90  per  eenl. 


GOVERKACEXT  REOUUiTIONS   BBLATING  TO  PRICES. 


e^t 


FULT  8HEBT  CIBCLBS. 


No6. 18  and  heavier,  3  to  60  inches 

Nos.  19  and  20.  3  to  60  inches 

l3to30lnolMB.. 
No6. 21  to  24,  inclusive-{30  to  48  inches. 

[48  to  60  inches. 


Kos.25a]id26 

Ko.27 

No.  28 

No.  29 

No.  ao^  3  to  30  Inches. 


ito30inofafls. 

ito48iocbflB. 

te  30  inches. . 

ito48tncheB. 

todOlndiea.. 
(30  to  48  inches. 

to  30  inches.. 
130  to  48  Inches. 


42.40 

42.20 

42.00 

44.70 

44.50 

43.40 

43.20 

43.00 

45.80 

45  60 

tf.40 

46.20 

45.00 

46.00 

47.80 

47.40 

47.20 

47.00 

£0.30 

80.10 

50.40 

50.20 

50.00 

53.70 

53.50 

48.40 

48.20 

48.00 

51.40 

51.20 

fi0.40 

60.20 

50.00 

68.70 

53.80 

49.40 

49.20 

49.00 

63.60 

62.30 

62.40 

62.20 

52.00 

85.90 

65.70 

61.40 

61.20 

51.00 

64.80 

54.60 

54.40 

54.20 

54.00 

58.20 

58.00 

54.40 

54.20 

54.00 

58.20 

58.00 

58.40 

58.20 

56.00 

63.70 

62.50 

56.40 

56.20 

56.00 

00.40 

60.30  ; 

1 

o.  b.  producing  plant  (extras)  : 

For  guaranteed  99  per  cent 

For  Bhlpment  from  wareboun'  (plus  freight  from  producing  plant) 

For  500  pounds  to  1,909  poumiR 

For  60  pounds  to  499  pounds 

For  less  than  50  pounds 


41.30 
45.40 
47.60 
49.90 
53.30 
51.00 
58.30 
52.10 
55.50 
54.40 
57.80 
67.80 
62.30 
60.00 


Pf»r  pound. 

$0.  20 

1.00 

.01 

.03 

.  05 


Note. — Grades  38  and  98  per  cent. 


17-L.  FLAT  SHEET. 


Nw.  ISand  heaTler,  3  to  46 inches 

Nos.  19  and  20, 3  to  24  inches 

Noa.  21  to  24.  incltisive,  8  to  24  inches 

Nos.  35  and  26, 3  )o  34  Inches 

No.  27, 3  to  24  inches 

No.  28, 3  to  34  inches 

No.  29, 3  to  24  inches 

No.  30, 3  to  24  inches 


50.40 

59.20 

59.00 

63.80  < 

69.40 

60.20 

60.00 

64.90 

62.40 

62.20 

62.00 

67.20 

65.40 

6&20 

65.00 

70.60 

66.40 

66.20 

66.00 

71.70 

68.40 

68.20 

68.00 

73.90 

71.40 

71.20 

71.00 

77.30 

73.40 

1 

73.20 

73.00 

79.50 

63.60 
64.70 
67.00 
70.30 
71.50  : 
73,70  ! 
77. 10  I 
79.30 


63.40 
64.50 
66.80 
70.10 
71.30 
78.50 
76.99 
7D.10 


F.  o.  b.  producing  plant  (f^xtras)  :  IVr  pound. 

For  shipment  from  warehouse  (plus  freight  from  producing  plant) $1.  00 

For  500  pounds  to  1.909  poundu .  01 

For  50  pounds  to  499  pounds .  03 

For  less  than  50  pounds .05 

NOTB. — ^Tbese  prices  include  tempering.     If  uatempereti  sheet  is  ordereil,  deduct  6  ctmts 
from  above  prices. 

COILED   SHEET. 


Mar.  6-)Ca7  31. 1918. 


Juno  1. 1918-Mar.  1, 1919. 


Gauge. 


1-ton 
lots. 


Kos.  12  to  17,  3  to  18  inches 

Nos.  18  to  20^  to  16  inches 

Nos.  21  and  22, 3  to  15  inches 

Nos.  23  and  24, 3  to  14  inches 

No.  25, 3  to  13  inches 

No.  36. 3  to  13  inches ^  ,^ 

Nos.  27  and  28, 3  to  13  inches >       39. 40 

Nos.  29  and  30,  3  to  12  inches !       4L40 

Nos.31and32.3tol2inGhss •       43.40 

KoL33»3tol2lDehe8 •       45.40 


337.40 


>        38w40 


15-ton 
lots. 


50-toii 
lots. 


1-tOB 

lots. 


15-ton 
loU. 


50-ton 
lots. 


337.20 


38.30 
39.20 
41.20 
43.20 
45.20 


337.00 

1 

139.00 

$38.80 

• 

38.00 

40.20 

40.00 

39.00 

41.30 

Jl.lO 

41.00 

-13.50 

43.  30 

43.00 

-10.80 

•!.-).  r.0 

45.00 

4S.00 

:7.80 

S38.60 


39.80 
40.90 
43.10 
45.  40 
47.60 


F.  o.  b.  producing  plant    (extras)  :  IVr  pound. 

For  guaranteed  99  per  cent $0.29 

For  shipment  from  warehouse  (plus  freight  from  producing  plant) 1.00 

For  500  pounds  to  1,090  pounds .  01 

For  50  pounds  to  499  pounds .03 

For  less  than  50  pounds .05 

Nora. — Grades  SS  and  98  per  cent     Coiled  sheet  wider  than  the  nbovo  (if  within  tho 
limits  of  e<|uipment)  taltes  the  price  of  flat  sheet  of  the  same  gaug<.>  and  width. 
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COILED  SHEET  CIRCLBB. 


Nos.  12  to  17, 3  to  18  inches. . . 
No6. 18  to  20^  to  16  Inches. . . 
Nos.  21  and  22, 3  to  15  Inches . 
Nos.  23  and  24. 3  to  14  inches . 

No.  25, 3  to  13  inches 

No.  26, 3  to  13  inches 

Nos.  27  and  28, 3  to  12  inches. 
Nos.  29  and  30, 3  to  12  inches . 
Nos.  31  and  32. 3  to  12  inches. 
No.  33, 3  to  12  inches 


639.40 

$39.20 

$39.00 

$41.30 

$41.10 

4a  40 

4a  20 

4a  00 

42.40 

42.90 

41.40 

41.30 

41.00 

43.50 

43.30 

43.40 

43.20 

43.00 

45.80 

45.60 

45.40 

45.30 

45.00 

48.00 

47.80 

47.40 

47.30 

47.00 

50.30 

5a  10 

$4a90 


43L69 
43LI9 

45.49 
47.0 
49.0 


F.  o.  b.  producing  plant  (oxtras)  :  Per  pound. 

For  ffuaranteea  99  per  cent $0.20 

For  shipment  from  warehouse  (plus  .freight  from  producing  plant) 1.00 

For  600  pounds  to  1,999  pounds .01 

For  50  pounds  to  499  pounds .03 

For  less  than  60  pounds .06 

NoTV. — Grades  88  and  98  per  cent.  Coiled  sheet  circles  wider  tlian  the  ahoTe  (if 
within  the  limits  of  equipment)  take  the  price  of  flat  sheet  circles  of  the  same  gauipe  and 
diameter. 

WIRE. 


'Gauge. 

Spools 
(pounds). 

Uar.6tolia7  31, 
1918. 

June  1,  1918l  to 
Mar.  1,1919. 

On 
spools. 

In  coils. 

On 
spools. 

Inoaila. 

Nos.  2  to  10.  inclusive 

50 

50 

35 

20 

30 

10 

10 

10 

10 

5or2 

5or2 

5or3 

1 

1 

1 

$a44 

.47 

.50 

.57 

.63 

.75 

.84 

.96 

1.08 

1.29 

1.49 

1.74 

2.09 

2.49 

3.44 

4.49 

$a4l5 
.44 
.465 
.515 
.565 
.066 
.74 
.84 
.94 

$a465 

.499 

.533 

.611 

.689 

.714 

.815 

1.050 

1.185 

1.421 

1.646 

1.928 

2.321 

3.771 

3.840 

5.021 

$a437 

Nos.  11  and  12 

.4S5 

Nos.  13  and  14 1 

.40 

Nos.  15  and  16 

.5A 

Nos.  1 7  and  18 

.606 

Nos.  19  and  20 

.716 

No.  21 

.808 

No.  22 

.916 

No.  23 

l.(B8 

No.  24 

No.  25 

•  •  •• 

No.  28 

No.  27 

No.  28 

No.  29 

No.  30 

F.  o.  h.  producing  plant  (extras)  : 

For  guaranteed  99  per  cent 

For  shipment  from  warehouse  (plus  freight  from  producing  plant), 

For  500  pounds  to  1,999  pounds 

For  50  pounds  to  499  pounds 

For  less  than  60  pounds 

Straightened  and  cut  to  length 

Note. — Grade  98  per  cent. 

SIEEL  MBTALLURGT  ROD. 


Per  poood. 

$a20 

1.00 

.  01 

.06 

.05 

.05 


^Prices  In  cents  per  pound.] 


Mar.  6-May  31, 1918. 

June  1-Mar.  1, 1919. 

1-ton 
lots. 

15-ton 
lots. 

50-ton 
lots. 

1-ton 
lots. 

15-too 
lots. 

50400 
lots. 

1  inch.  9S  to  99  per  cent  rolled 

38.30 
3Z40 

83.10 
32.30 

33.00 
83.20 

34.30 
33.40 

34.20 
33.30 

SL» 

1  inch.  94  to  98  per  cent  rolled 

siao 

F.  o.  b.  proilucing  plant  (extras)  :  Perposad. 

For  guaranteed  99  per  cent  (above  the  price  of  98  per  cent)^ ^-2 

For  shipment  from  warehouse  (plus  freight  from  producing  plant) 1. 0(^ 

For  500  poundH  to  1,999  pounds .wl 

For  60  pounds  to  409  pounds - - .Jj 

For  less  than  50  pounds - — . •<» 


GOYEBNMENT  REGULATIONS  RELATING  TO  PRICES. 
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ROD. 


I  to  I  Inch,  W.per  cent  jolled^and  drawn. 


i  ineh.  advancing  by  S2ds 1 

1  to  M  incara,  advanong  by  Idths >96  per  cent  rolled. 

a|  to  Si  liiciies,  advancing  by  8ths. ) 


Mar.  6-May 
31, 1918. 


146.00 

41.00 


June  1, 1918- 
Mar.  1, 1919. 


t^aso 

43.10 


F.  o.  b.  producing  plant  (extras)  :  Per  pound. 

For  gruaranteed  90  per  cent $0.20 

For  shipment  from  warebonse  (pins  freight  from  pro<1ucing  plant) 1.00 

For  500  pounds  to  1.0M  pounds .01 

For  50  pounds  to  4©9  pounds .03 

For  leas  than  50  pounds .05 

NOTB. — ^Price  Includes  atralgh toning  and  cutting  to  length. 

COPPER 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  the  War  Industries  Board  on  September  21, 
1917,  In  conference  with  the  producers  of  copper,  fixed  the  maximum  price  of 
copper  at  23.5  cents  per  pound.  This  price  was  made  to  apply  to  sale  of  copper 
to  the  United  States  and  allied  Governments  and  to  the  American  public. 

The  agreement  was  subject  to  the  following  conditions:  First,  that  the  pro- 
ducers of  copper  will  not  reduce  the  wages  now  being  paid ;  second,  that  they 
will  sell  to  the  United  States  Government,  to  the  public  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  allied  Governments  at  not  above  the  maximum  price ;  third,  that  they 
will  take  the  necessary  measures,  under  the  direction  of  the  War  Industries 
Board,  for  the  distribution  of  copper  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  speculators,  who  might  increase  the  price  to  the  public ;  and  fourth,  that  they 
will  pledge  themselves  to  exert  every  effort  necessary  to  keep  up  the  production 
of  copper  so  as  to  Insure  an  adequate  supply  so  long  as  the  war  lasts. 

The  following  summary  table  indicates  the  changes  in  the  fixed  price  of  cop- 
per made  from  time  to  time  by  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  dates  at  which 
those  changes  were  made: 


Price  po"  pound  (cents). 


23.5. 
23.5. 
23.5. 
281. 
28  >. 
28... 


Date  when  effective. 


September  31. 1017. 
January  23. 1918... 

Jane  1,1918. , 

July  2, 1918 

August  15, 1918.... 
November  i,  1918. . 


Date  of  revision. 

January  23, 1918. 
June  1. 1918. 
August  l£i.  1918. 

Da 
November  1, 1918. 
January  1, 1919i* 


1  F.  o.  b.  cars  or  lighters  at  refinery  If  shipped  from  eastern  refineries;  f.  o.  b.  New  York  if  shipped  from 
western  refineries. 

s  F.  a  b.  cars  or  lighters  at  eastern  refineries;  f.  o.  b.  cars  or  lighters  at  Padflc  coast  refineries  for  Padflo 
coast  destinations;  f.  o.  b.  cars  or  lighters  New  York  if  shipped  to  eastern  or  interior  destinations  frcm 
Pacific  coast  refineries  or  fk-om  refineries  In  the  interior  of  the  United  States. 

*  Price  oontrol  was  discontinued  on  this  date. 

On  June  5,  1918,  a  schedule  of  differentials  was  announced.    The  schedule 

follows : 

Differentials  of  June  J,  19 1 8. 


Listed  rectangular  cakes: 

801  to  1,500  pounds $3.  60 

1,601  to  8,300  pounds 4.  50 

8,301  to  4,800  pounds 0. 00 

Bowl    cakes 8.  00 

Ingots 1.  00 

Round  cakes 8.  00 


Slabs 11.  50 

Wire  bars,  300  to  500  pounds 2.  50 

Wedge  bars  or  dikee 3.  60 

Billets : 

4  and  6 16.  00 

« 12.  00 

7  and  8 10.  00 


These  differentials  were  recommended  by  the  nonferrous  metals  section  of  the 
\Tar  Industries  Board  and  approved  by  price-fixing  committee. 
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IRON  AND  STEEL. 

The  first  price  agreement  between  the  War  Industries  Board  and  representa- 
tives of  the  iron  and  steel  Industry  was  nnnouncetl  on  September  24,  1917. 
Maximum  prices  of  iron  ore,  coke,  pig  iron,  steel  bars,  shapes,  and  plates  were  in 
that  agreement  fixed  to  become  immediately  effective  and  to  be  subject  to 
revision  on  Januar>^  1,  1918. 

On  October  11  and  again  on  November  5.  1917.  schedules  of  basic  maximum 
prices  on  additional  intenueiliate  and  finishe<l  iron  fm}  steel  products  wer^ 
announced.  Maximum  prices  of  other  products  in  this  group  became  effective 
with  the  issue  of  schedules  on  November  13,  November  20,  and  December  22, 
1917,  and  on  January  7,  1918.  The  prices  of  all  Iron  and  steel  products  not 
specifically  meutioued  in  tlie^e  schedules  were  to  be  fixed  by  the  Industry  in 
conformity  with  those  already  announced. 

These  price  schedules  carried  with  them  the  following  stipulations:  First, 
there  shall  be  no  reiluction  in  the  current  rate  of  wages;  second,  the  fixed 
prices  shall  apply  to  purchases  by  the  United  States  and  Allied  Governments 
and  by  the  American  public;  and,  third,  every  effort  shall  be  exerted  by  the 
industry  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  production. 

Cast-steel  slugs. — On  September  25,  1918.  a  maximum  price  of  4}  cents  per 
pound  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh  was  announced  for  cast  steel  slugs.  This  price 
continued  until  December  31,  1918. 

Steel  rails. — On  December  3,  1918,  the  price-fixing  committee  fixed  the  fol- 
lowing prices  for  steel  rails  to  apply  to  orders  placed  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments : 

Bessemer  rails,  $65  jier  gross  ton  f,  o.  b.  milL 

Basic  rails,  $57  i>er  gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  mllL 

These  prices  pertained  to  contracts  already  made  by  War  and  Nary  Depart- 
ments and  were  not  to  affect  contracts  made  subsequent  to  December  3,  1918. 

The  Plaice  scheflules  below  Include  all  original  base  prices  and  all  changes  in 
base  prices  as  issued  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  In  January. 
August,  and  November,  1918.  All  schedules  of  differentials,  extras,  discounts 
from  published  lists,  classifications,  and  announcements  by  the  committee  on 
steel  and  steel  products  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  are  not  here  included,  but 
they  can  be  found  in  the  pamphlets  Issued  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute in  January.  August,  and  Novemt>er,  1918. 


Commodity. 


Iron  ore 

Mesabi  Range,  non-Bessemer. 

Do 

Do 


Coke,  Connellsvllle. 
Pig  iron: 

No.  2  foundry.. 


Basic. 


Standard  Bememer 

ChAOKM  in  basing  points 

Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Birminf^uim 
districts  and  the  scattering  districts 
south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers. 
Inolnding  furnaces  at  8t.  Louis  but  not 
those  bordering  on  the  Ohio  River. 

Eastern  district;  i.  e.,  from  all  blast  Itar- 
naoes  located  east  of  the  Allediany 
Mountains  and  north  of  the  PmiMnae 
River. 

From  all  other  producing  districts 
furnaces. 


or 


Date  or 
period. 


Sept.  M,  1917 
July  1,1918 
Oct.     1,1918 


Sept.  24, 1917 


do 

Oct.  1, 1918 
Sept.  t4, 1917 
Apr.  1,1918 
Oct.     1, 1918 

do 

do 


Price  fixed. 


I/ywer  Lake  ports. 

S5.06  per  gross  ton. 

90.45  per  ton  additional. 

10.26  per  ton  additional. 
Increases  are  due   to 
freight  rates,  and  are  subject  to 
change  with  further  changasinfieisbt 
rates. 

96  per  net  ton. 

933  per  gross  ton,  f.  o.  b.  fiimaoe. 

934  per  gross  ton. 

935  per  gross  ton,  f .  o.  b.  fomsce. 

932  per  gross  ton,  f.  o.  b.  furnace. 

933  per  gross  ton. 
933iO  per  gross  ton. 

F.  o.  b.  Birmingham. 


F.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh. 


F.  0.  b.  furnace. 
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Commodity. 


Iron  and  steel  scrap , 

No.  1  heavy  matins  strKp 

Do 

No.  1  railroad  wroufcht 

Cast-iron  btH'ings  tad  madirno  frbop  tumiiigs. 
Iron  products: 

Iron  bars,  bas«  rivB 

GBSt4ron  water  pipe,  64iicli  and  larger,  class 
Bo  ■ 


Date  or 
period. 


Nov.    &1M7 

Apr.    1,1918 

Nov.    5,1917 

do 


Boiled  tie  plates 

Iron 

Steel  (aee  Steel  products). 
Standard  raUroad  spikaB 

Iron 

Steel  products: 

Blooms,  bQlcts,  slabs,  and  sheet  bars. 


Blooms  and  bOI^,  4  by  4  indies  and 

larger. 
Blooms  and  billets  smaller  than  4  by  4 
inches. 

Slabs 

Sheet  bars 

Shell  bara 

3  to  6  inches. 

Over  5  to  8  Inches 

Over  8  to  10  inches 

Over  10  indies 

Foij^bis  steel 

Billets,  blooms,  and  slabs 

Foxing  ingots  (basic  or  add  open-hearth 
steel). 
Up  to  and  indudlng  36  Inches  diameter, 
with  carbon  not  over  0.35,  cast  in  ehUIed 
molds. 
Steel  bars  and  small  shapes  (under  3  Inches, 
indudlng  shell  steel). 

RaQ  steel  bars  (rolled  from  old  steel  rails) 

Steel  bands,  hoops,  and  strips 

Bands 

Hoops , 

Hot-rolled  strip  steel 

Sted  structural  shapes 

3-inch  and  over 

Steel  plates , 


Light  rails  (45  pounds  per  yard  and  under). . , 
Indudlng  10  per  cent  lengths,  down  to 
and  including  24  feot. 

Splioe  Joints  oompiete  for  light  rails 

^poimd  section , 

Ranging  to — 

45-pouna  ande  bars 

Rolled  steel  angle  splioe  bars 

Standard  sections  T  rails,  50  pounds  per 
rard  and  heiiivier. 

tie  plates. 

Steel .• 

Sfcrip 

Grooved  skelp 

Universal  skelp 

Sheared  skelp , 

Steel  pipe 

1-mch  to  3-inch  bisek 


RoDe/l 


BoOcr  tabes 

Spedal  skelp — 

Base  sins 

Other  sizes 

Seamless  steel  tubes 

Round  billets,  base  sises 

Cold-rolled  and  ooSUkdrawn  sted. 


Cold-rolled  strip  sleeL 

li  Inch  ama  wider,  O.lO0incb  and  thicker, 
hard  temper,  in  ooUb  cmder  O.Xoarbon. 


Nov.  13,1917 


Dea  22,1917 


Oct.  1,1918 
Dec.  Sa,l«7 
June  25,1918 
Oct.  1,1918 
Dec.  22,ldl7 
June  25,1918 
Oct.  1, 1918 
Dec   22,1917 


Pdce  fixed. 


Dec.  22,1{U7 
Oct.    11,1917 


Oct.    11,1917 


Nov.  13,1917 
Dec."  22,' mi- 


Sept.  »t,1917 

Dec.   22.1917 
May  21,1918 


Sept.  24, 1917 

Sept.  24,1917 

July     1,1918 
Nov.  20,1917 


Dec   22,1917 


Dec.   22,1917 


Dec  22,1917 
Oct."  ii,' 1917 


Nov.  5,1917 


Nov.  13,1917 


Nov.  13,1917 
Nov."5,'iii7 
Nov.  20,1917 


F.  o.  b.  ooBSomiBg  pdnt. 
130  per  gross  ton. 
S2B  per  gross  too. 
$35  per  gross  ton. 
130  per  gross  ton. 

13.50  per  100  poonds. 
Per  net  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  without 
kky. 

o.  b.  Birmingham. 

$55.35^ 

$62.70yF.  o.  b.  New  York. 

S67.70J 

$54,351 

$61.80>F.o.b.  Chicago. 

$66.80J 

F.  o.  b*  maker's  mill. 

$a.  75  per  100  pounds. 

F.  o.  b.  cars  Pittsbaigfa. 
$4. 50  per  100  pounds. 

F.  o.  b.  nttsburgh  or  Yoimgstown, 

Ohio. 
$47. 50  per  gross  ton. 

$51  per  gross  ton. 

$50  per  gross  ton. 
$51  pernoaston. 
F.  o.  b.  Pittsburg 
$3.25  per  100  pounds. 
$3.50  per  100  pounds. 
$3.75  per  100  pounds. 
$4  per  100  pounds. 
F.  o.  b.  nttsbori^. 
$B0  per  gross  ton. 
F.  a  b.  maker^i  min. 

$73  per  gross  ton. 


$2.90  per  100  potmds  f.  o.  b.  maker's 

milL 
$3  per  100  pomids  f.  o.  b.  maker's  mill. 
F.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh. 
$3.50j)er  100  pounds. 

Do. 

Do. 
F.  o.  b.  Plttsbnrgh  or  Chicago 
$3  per  100  pounds. 
$3.25per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh 

or  Chicago. 
F.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh. 
F.  o.  b.  maker's  mUl. 
$3  per  100  pounds. 

F.  o.  b.  maker's  mQl. 
$0.16  per  oompiete  joint. 

$1  per  oompiete  joint. 
F.  o.  b.  maker's  mUL 
$3.25  per  100  pounds  for  25  gross  tons  or 

more. 
F.  o.  b.  maker's  mill. 
$3.25  per  100  pounds. 

$2.98  per  100  pounds. 
$3.15  per  100  pounds. 
$3.25  per  100  pounds. 

Discount  of  52  and  6  and  24  per  cent 
from  manufacturers'  published 
standard  list. 

F.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh. 

$3.40  per  100  pounds. 
$3.55  per  lOO  poonds. 
F.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh. 
$3.25  per  100  poimds. 
Disoobnt  of  17  per  cent  from  list  pub* 
Ushed  In  pamphJet. 

$6.50  per  100  pounds. 
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Commodity. 


St«e]  prodaeta^Continned . 

Iiot-roUod  tripsteel 

Finished 

Unfinished,  for  oold  rolling 

Sheets  (Bessemer  and  open-hearth) 

No.  28  black  sheets 

No.  10  blue  annealed 

No.  28  galvanised 

Tin  plate,  ooke  base  (Bessemer  and  open- 
hearth  grades). 
Standard  steel  cut  naOs 

20dto6d 

Cut  tackSf  brads,  shoe  finders'  goods,  etc  (to 
thejobbing  trade). 

Net  base 

Steel  wood  screws 

Chain 

l-lnch  common  steel-proof  coll  chain,  self- 
colored  or  Maoked. 

1-lnch  base, 


Boat  spikes,  base  sixes 

Standard  lailroad  spikes 

Steel,  'ft  by  4}  inches  and  heavier,  200 
kepi  or  more  (200  pounds  each). 

Less  than  200  kegs 

Iron  (see  Iron  products). 

Standard  railroad  traok  bolts 

Standard  button  head,  oval  neck,  8) 
inches  and  laiger,  by  }  inch  and  larger, 
with  United  States  standard  square 
nuts  and  niled  threads,  200  kegs  or 
mors  (200  pounds  each). 

Less  than  200  kegs 

Bolts,  nuts,  and  ilTMs 


Laige  rivets 

BoUer 

Horse  and  mule  shoes 

Extra  swaged ,  extra  light,  light,  medium, 
heavy,  long  heel,  short  heel,  city  pat- 
tern, and  snow  shoes,  also  mule  shoes 
No.  2  and  larger. 

Calks 

Toe- 
Blunt,  medium,  flat,  and  square  pat- 
tern— 

200-ton  lota  and  over 

Less  than  200  tons  to  carloads,  in- 
clusive. 

Less  than  carloads 

Sharppattern— 

200-ton  lots  and  over 

Less  than  200  tons  to  carlocMls,  in- 
clusive. 
Heel—  Less  than  carloads 

Blunt  and  medium  pattern— 

200>ton  lots  and  over 

Less  than  200>tons  to  carloads ,  in- 
clusive. 

Less  than  carloads 

Sharppattern— 

200-toA  lots  and  over 

Less  than  200  tons  to  carloads,  in- 
clusive. 

Less  than  carloads 

Tool  steel 


Date  or 
period. 


Nov.  20,1917 


Nov.    6,1017 


Nov.  6,1917 
I>ec.  22,1017 
Nov.'26,"i9i7 


Nov.  20,1917 

Nov.'io.'ioi? 

May  21,1918 
Nov.  18,1917 
Dec.  22,1917 


Dec.  22,1917 


/Nov.  13,1917 
\lfay  21,1918 

do 

July  10,1918 


July  16.1918 


Highspeed- 
High  speed 

Tnngsnm  finishing  steal . 

Carbon— 

.  Nonshrlnkable 

Special 

B^Etra 

Regular 


Wire  and  wire  products 

Wire  rods,  MO.  6  common 

Wire,  plain 

Wire  iNToducts— 

Barbed  wire,  standard  two-point  and  four- 
point  hog  and  cattle  patwm,  painted, 
wire  nails,  20d  to  OOd,  common 

Wire  rope 


Price  fixed. 


F.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh. 

14.50  per  100  pounds. 

83.50  per  100  pounds. 

F.  o.  b.  PittsbODgh. 

85  per  100  pounds. 

14.26  per  100  poonds. 

80.25  per  100  pounds. 

87.76  per  lOOpoond  base  box  t  e.  Ik 

Pittsburgh. 
F.  o.  b.  Pittsburg 
84  per  100  pounds. 

88.80  per  100  pounds. 
Discounts  from  standard  list. 
F.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh. 
88  per  100  pounds. 

87.60  per  100  pounds. 

85.25  per  100  TOuids  f.  o.  b.  PttUbvih. 

F.  o.  D.  cars,  Pittsbaig^. 

83.90  per  100  pounds. 

81  per  100  pounds,  extra. 

F.  o.  b.  cars  Pittsbuiigh. 
84.90  per  100  pounds. 


81  p«r  100  pounds, « 
F.  o.  b.  Pittebnrgh 


extra. 


Jan.     7, 1918 


Oct.    11,1917 
Nov.    5,1917 

>  •  •  ■  ■  ^J  V  ■  ■•••■■ 

Nov.  13, 1917 

/ do 

\Aug.  28,1918 


84.65,  base. 

84.40,  base. 

84.50  base. 

Per  ibo  pounds,  f.  o.  b.,  Pittsboij^ 

85.76. 


Per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b.,  Pittsbnigb. 


85.50. 

85.75. 

85.90. 

86.00. 
86.25. 

80.40. 


86.00. 
86.26. 

86.40. 

86.50. 
86.75. 

86.90. 

Mill  shipments  f.  o.  b.  point  of  sUp- 
nynt  and  net  witliout  discount. 

82  per  pound. 
80.65  per  pound. 

80.35  par  pound. 
80.23  per  pound. 
80.18  per  pound. 
80.16  per  pound. 

Add  1  cent  to  each  of  above  priMi 

whan  sbiiiped  from  maker's  mm* 

house  stocRB. 
F.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh. 
857  per  gross  ton. 
83.25  per  100  pounds. 

83.05  per  lOOpounds. 

83.50  per  100  pounds. 
Discounts  or  additions  apptyiof  M 
standard  list. 
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LEAD. 

The  price  of  lead  was  neTer  formally  fixed,  but  was  regulated  by  informal 
agreements  between  the  War  Industries  Boaid  and  the  lead  producers. 

On  December  17, 1917,  a  price  of  7.75  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  East  St  Louis, 
to  he  effective  from  that  date  until  the  end  of  March,  1918,  was  agreed  upon 
by  the  nonferrous  metals  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  lead 
producers*  committee. 

On  April  8,  1918,  It  was  agreed  with  the  approval  of  the  price-fixing  com- 
mittee that  the  price  of  lead  in  any  month  should  be  the  average  monthly  price 
f.  o.  b.  East  St.  Louis,  quoted  by  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  In  that 
month.  Where  the  price  f.  o.  b.  New  York  was  lower  than  the  price  at  East 
St.  Louis,  7i  cents  per  100  pounds  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  East  St.  Louis 
price. 

On  June  14,  1918,  the  lead  producers*  committee  agreed  that  no  pig  lead  other 
than  Government  purchases  should  be  sold  at  more  than  7f  cents  per  pound 
f.  o.  b.  East  St.  Louis.  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  considered  no 
sales  as  made  at  a  higher  figure  in  computing  its  monthly  average  price  at  East 
St.  Louis.    It  was  further  decMed  regarding  this  agreement: 

1.  It  should  go  into  effect  at  once  for  an  indefinite  period. 

2.  Further  contracts  should  be  as  slated  and  existing  contracts  modified  to 
conform  to  the  agreement. 

3.  Other  lead  producers  should  be  urged  to  become  parties  to  the  agreement. 
The  same  agreement  was  extended  again  in  August,  1918,  until  November  30, 

1918,  when  the  agreement  expired,  and  was  not  renewed.^ 

MANGANESE  ORES. 

The  price  of  manganese  was  not  fixed  formally.  A,  schedule  of  prices  adopted 
by  ttke  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  was  approved  by  the  ferro  alloys 
division  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  Since  manganese  was  not  bought 
directly  by  the  United  States  Government,  these  prices  pertained  to  purchases 
by  producers  of  steel. 

The  prices  listed  l)elow  became  effective  May  29,  1918,  and  were  discontinued 
on  December  31,  1918. 

The  foDowing  schedule  gives  domestic  metallurgical  manganese  ore  prices  per 
anit  of  metallic  manganese  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  for  manganese  ore  produced 
and  shipped  from  all  points  in  the  United  States  west  of  South  Chicago,  III. 
This  schedule  does  not  include  chemical  ores  as  used  for  dry  batteries,  etc.  The 
prices  are  on  the  basis  of  delivery  f.  o.  b.  cars  South  Chicago  and  are  on  the 
basis  of  all-rail  shipments.  When  shipped  to  other  destination  than  Chicago 
the  freight  rate  per  gross  ton  from  shipping  point  to  South  Chicago,  111.,  is  to  be 
deducted  to  give  the  price  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

Schedule  for  metallic  manganese  ore  containing  when  dried  at  212**  F. — 
Per  cent.  ,  Per  unit. 

35  to  35.99,  inclusive $0. 88 

36  to  36.99,  inclusive .90 

37  to  37.99,  inclusive .  94 

88  to  38.99,  inclusive .  98 

39  to  39.99,  inclusive—- 1. 00 

40  to  40.99,  inclusive 1. 02 

41  to  41.99,  inclusive 1. 04 

42  to  42.99,  Inclusive 1.06 

43  to  43.99,  inclusive - 1.08 

44  to  44.99,  inclusive 1.10 

^  Report  of  nonferrom  metals  section  to  Mr.  Baruch. 
125547»^20 43 
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Schedule  for  metallic  manganese  ore  containing  when  dried  at  212  F,^ — Contmued. 
Per  cent.  Per  unjL 

45  to  45.09,  Inclusive $1.12 

46  to  46.09,  inclusive 1. 14 

47  to  47.99,  Inclusive 1.16 

48  to  48.99,  inclusive . 1.18 

49  to  49.99,  inclusive 1.2i) 

50  to  50.99,  inclusive 1.22 

51  to  51.99,  inclusive 1.24 

52  to  52.99,  Inclusive 1.2() 

53  to  53.99,  Inclusive L28 

54  to  54.99,  Inclusive 1.30 

ADDITIONS  TO  UNIT  PRICES. 

For  manganese  ore  produced  In  the  United  States  and  shipped  from  points 
in  the  United  States  east  of  South  Chicago  15  cents  per  unit  of  metallic  manga- 
nese per  ton  shall  be  added  to  above  unit  prices. 

Above  prices  are  based  on  ore  containing  not  more  than  8  per  cent  silica  and 
not  more  than  0.25  per  cent  phosphorus,  and  are  subject  to — 

Bilica  premiums  and  pentities, — For  each  1  per  cent  of  silica  under  8  per  cent 
down  to  and  including  5  per  cent  premium  at  rate  of  50  cents  per  ton.  Below 
5  per  cent  silica,  premium  at  rate  of  $1  per  ton  for  each  1  per  cent 

For  each  1  per  cent  in  excess  of  8  i)er  cent  and  up  to  and  including  15'  per  cent 
silica  there  shall  be  a  penalty  of  50  cents  per  ton ;  for  each  1  per  centrin  excess  of 
15  per  cent  and  up  to  and  including  20  per  cent  silica  there  shall  be  a  penalty  of 
75  cents  per  ton. 

For  ore  containing  in  excess  of  20  per  cent  silica  a  limited  tonnage  can  be 
used,  but  for  each  1  per  cent  of  silica  in  excess  of  20  per  cent  and  up  to  and 
including  25  per  cent  silica  there  sliall  be  a  penalty  of  $1  per  ton. 

Ore  containing  over  25  per  cent  silica  subject  to  acceptance  or  refusal  at  buyer's 
option,  but  if  accepted  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  above  schedule  with  the  penalty 
of  $1  per  ton  for  each  extra  unit  of  silica. 

All  premiums  and  penalties  figured  to  fractions. 

Phosphorus  penalty. — For  each  0.01  per  cent  In  excess  of  0.25  per  cent  of  tihos- 
phorus  there  shall  be  a  penalty  against  unit  price  paid  tor  manganese  of  one- 
half  cent  per  unit,  figured  to  fractions. 

In  view  of  existing  conditions,  and  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  production 
of  domestic  manganese  ores,  there  will  be  no  penalty  for  phosphorus  so  long  as 
the  ore  shipped  can  be  used  to  advantage  by  the  buyer.  The  buyer  reserves  the 
right  to  penalize  excess  phosphorus  as  above  by  giving  60  days'  notice  to  the 
shipper. 

The  above  prices  to  be  net  to  the  producer ;  any  expenses,  such  as  salary  or 
commission  to  buyer's  agent,  to  be  paid  by  the  buyer. 

Settlements  to  be  based  on  analysis  of  ore  sample  dried  at  212*  P.  The  per- 
centage of  moisture  in  ore  sample  as  taken  to  be  deducted  from  the  weight 

On  August  17, 1918,  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  announced  the 
following  schedule  of  freight  rates  on  manganese  ore,  establishing  rates  lower 
than  the  prevailing  rates  carried  in  current  tariffis: 

MANGANESE  ORE,  CARLOAD,  PER  TON  OF  2.000  POUNDS. 
[Minimum  carload  weight,  60,000  pounds.] 


From  Btatloxu  In— 


Oregon 

Waahinffton 
Califonoa... 
Montana.... 

Arizona 

Colorado..., 

Nevada 

Utali 

New  Mexico 


Oronp  D.i 

OroapS.* 

QroupeB 
andC* 

HI.  00 

$12.60 

S12.50 

11.00 

12.60 

12.50 

11.00 

12.00 

12.60 

8.00 

0.60 

0.60 

9.00 

0.00 

laeo 

7.00 

7.00 

8.50 

10.00 

11.00 

1L50 

0.00 

10.00 

10.60 

7.00 

7.00 

8.60 

Gronp  A.' 


13.50 
X&.SD 
10.50 
1L8D 
0.S9 

n.m 

1L» 
O.90 


^  Qroup  D:  Chicago,  Indiana  Harbor,  and  Erie. 

•  Group 2:  Potntain  Alabama  and  TennessM  taking  Group  C ratei. 

•  Groups  B  and  C:  Youngstown,  Pittsburgh.  Buffalo,  and  points  in  Ohio. 

•  Group  A:  Points  in  seaboard  territory,  Including  Qcsben/Oraham,  BeweiM, 


and  BoaaohB^  Va. 
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NICKEL. 

On  January  4,  1918,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  tHe  War  Industries  Board 
stating  that  it  was  not  necessary  at  that  time  to  fix  the  price  of  nickel/ 

On  April  2,  1918,  however,  an  agreement  was  made  with  the  International 
Nickel  Co.  to  supply  tiie  Government  requirements  for  nickel  at  the  following 
rates: 

Cents  per  pound. 

Electrolytic  nickel 40 

Shot   nickel _^ 38 

Ingot  nickel 35 

These  prices  were  to  be  effective  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  were  re- 
moved on  January  1,  1919. 

PLATINUM  METALS. 

The  control  over  the  supply  and  prices  of  platinum  metals  was  exercised 
through  a  series  of  requisition  orders  issued  by  the  Ordnance  Department  and 
administered  by  the  chemicals  division  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  The  first 
ordnance  requisition  order,  No.  510,  issued  on  February  23,  1918,  applied  to  14 
firms  dealing  in  platinum,  including  refiners,  jewelers,  and  dental  supply  firms. 

Under  date  of  May  1,  1918,  a  second  requisition  of  the  War  Department  was 
issued  through  the  platinum  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  This  super- 
seded the  order  of  February  23,  1918,  and  was  to  cover  all  purchases  to  July  1, 
1918.    About  900  dealers  were  affected  by  this  second  order. 

After  conference  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  platinum  section  announced 
the  following  prices  for  Government  purchases  of  platinum  metals: 

Per  troy  ounce. 

Platinum $105 

Iridium 175 

Palladium 135 

On  June  21,  1918,  the  third  of  the  series  of  requisitioning  orders,  covering 
1,555  firms,  was  issued.  The  order  became  effective  June  30,  1918,  and  con- 
tinued so  until  January  1,  1919.  The  prices  of  May  1,  1918,  were  maintained. 
In  this  order  the  prices  9t  all  platinum  metals  were  fixed  except  when  the 
metal  was  contained  in  articles  of  Jewelry  where  the  value  of  the  labor  exceeded 
20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  metal. 

The  control  over  platinum  metals  was  terminated  on  December  1,  1918. 

QUICKSILVER. 

The  War  Industries  Board,  in  conference  with  the  producers  of  quicksilver, 
agreed  upon  the  following  prices  for  Government  supplies  of  quicksilver.  The 
prices  were  effective  from  April  18,  1918,  to  January  1,  1919. 


Pike.* 

« 

Place  of  delivery. 

Mine. 

CIAK  r^ftv  flaalr 

/San  Franoisoo 

Califomla,  Oregon. 

WU39  yat  lUMUK  ..................... 

1  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard 

Nevada. 

SlOSperflask 

Marathon,  Tex. 

TA^rnii. 

1  On  May  20.  1916,  the  matter  of  fixing  the  price  of  nickel  was  again  considered,  bat 
it  was  deemed  inadvisable  *'  because  of  the  present  capacity  being  strained  to  fulflll 
contracts  maturing  with  the  next  two  years.  It  was  requested  and  agreed  to  by  the 
producers  that  pending  a  definite  settlement  of  this  subject  n6  contract  should  be 
extended  or  future  contracts  made  without  first  oonsnttlng  the  price-fixing  committee." 
(P.  F.  C.  MlL,  Vol.  IV,  May  20,  1018.)  -^  ^ 

>  For  deliyerles  at  New  Tork  or  Brooklyn,  75  cents  per  flask  was  added  to  the  prices 
here  i^ven. 
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SILVER. 

The  following  letter  was  8€lnt  by  Secretary  McAdoo  to  Soialor  Pittiiian,  of 
Nevada,  who  introduced  a  bill  into  Ck>ngre6s  providing  ftnr  the  me  of  silv^  lying 
idle  In  the  Treasury.    The  bill  was  appropred  by  Ck>ngre8B  on  April  23»  1918. 

fJon.  Key  Pittman, 

*  United  States  Senate, 

Mt  Dbab  Senator  :  I  have  examined  the  draft  of  a  bill  embodying  the  ideas 
which  have  been  discussed  between  us  for  the  utilization  of  the  silver  now  lying 
unused  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  I  venture  to  recapitulate  briefly 
the  purposes  to  be  accomplished  by  the  bill  and  the  reasons  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, require  its  enactment. 

The  annual  production  of  silver  has  varied  in  recent  years,  having  fluctuated 
from  160,000,000  ounces  to  226,000,000  ounces  per  annum,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Dlrectdr  of  the  Mint.  ProiUiction  for  the  year  1916  amounted  to 
156,600,000  ounces,  and  for  the  year  1917  is  estimated  to  be  approximately 
160,000,000  ounces.  The  decline  in  production  during  rec«it  years  has  been 
partly  due  to  conditions  in  Mexico,  as  the  result  of  which  Mexican  mines  luiTe 
not  been  operated  to  their  full  capacity. 

The  price  of  silver  has  varied  from  about  481  c«its  per  fine  ounce,  at  which 
price  it  sold  during  August,  1915,  to  $1.18  per  fine  ounce  during  September,  1917. 
Apart  from  industrial  requirements,  estimated  at  about  100,000,000  ounces  per 
annum,  silver  is  used  by  all  nations  for  subsidiary  coinage,  and  by  India  and 
other  oriental  countries  for  major  coinage.  In  China  uncoined  silver  circulates 
as  money. 

The  European  War  has  greatly  enlarged  the  demand  for  silver.  Eiuropeair 
countries  engaged  in  the  conflict  have  required  unusunl  quantities  of  silver  coins 
for  their  armies  and  for  the  civil  population.  Buying  power  of  oriental  coun- 
tries has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  as  the  Importation  of  commodities  has  been 
limited  owing  to  war  needs  of  the  belligerents,  that  buying  power  has  been 
exercised  to  acquire  silver. 

China  and  India  are  two  oriental  countries  that  absorb  the  largest  amounts  of 
silver.  The  products  of  India  are  wheat,  jute,  burlap,  etc.  The  demand  for 
Indian  products  has  been  unusunl.  Jute  bagging  is  used  for  sugar,  grain,  and 
fertilizer  bags ;  also  as  outside  wrappers  for  cotton  and  other  products.  It  is 
also  used  for  trench  bags  and  for  packing  many  articles  of  military  necessity. 
Ko  article  has  been  found  that  will  serve  as  a  substitute. 

The  Orient  is  willing  to  accept  silver  in  place  of  gold  for  commodities  fur- 
nished by  them,  and  It  is  to  the  interest  of-  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
that  foreign  trade  balances  should,  as  far  as  possible,'  be  settled  in  silver  rather 
than  in  gold.  The  gold  in  this  country  and  in  the  hands  of  its  allies  is  needed 
as  a  base  for  the  enormous  credit  structure  it  is  necessary  to  erect  In  the 
process  of  placing  Government  loans,  and  every  ounce  of  silver  that  can  be  used 
in  the  settlement  of  foreign  balances  is  so  much  gained.  It  is  better  to  settle 
trade  balances  by  shipping  silver  than  to  make  arrangements  for  stabilizhig 
exchange,  where  these  are  possible,  as  they  are  not  in  the  Orient,  because  these 
exchange  arrangements,  whatever  their  form,  always  mean  a  deferred  demand 
for  gold,  while  the  settlement  of  foreign  balances  in  silver  is  a  definite  settle- 
ment calling  for  no  future  adjustments.  Further,  the  unprecedented  business 
activity  in  this  country  has  caused  an  unusual  demand  for  silver  for  subsidiary 
coinage,  the  needs  of  the  United  States  for  this  purpose  during  the  present  year 
being  greater  than  ever  before,  amounting,  as  they  do,  to  approximately 
21.250,000  ounces. 

There  are  now  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  approximately  490,000.000 
standard  silver  dollars,  containing  approximately  375,000,000  ounces  of  fine 
silver.  Against  these  standard  silver  dollars  there  are  outstanding  silver 
certificates,  and  so  long  as  these  silver  certificates  remain  outstanding  a  corre- 
ponding  amount  of  silver  dollars  must  be  held  for  their  redemption. 

The  proposal  is  now  made  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury  for  the  purposes 
stated  above  a  portion  of  the  silver  so  held  in  the  Treasury,  but  only  upon  tfae 
cancellation  from  time  to  time  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  outstanding  silver 
certificates.  The  silver  having  been  so  borrowed  and  used,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  required  to  repurchase  from  time  to  time,  at  the  fixed  price  of  $1 
per  fine  ounce,  an  amount  of  silver  equal  to  the  silver  so  borrowed  and  used, 
and  to  recoin  the  silver  into  standard  silver  dollars,  thus  in  time  replacing  in 
the  Treasury  the  silver  so  withdrawn.    In  this  way  the  large  mass  of  silver, 
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wbich  is  serving  no  nsefnl  active  purpose,  now  can  be  made  available  for  a 
direct  war  purpose.  Tliere  is  no  intention  of  making  any  permanait  cbanjge  in 
the  status  of  the  sliver  certificates. 

The  proposition  ls»  in  brief,  to  retire  sUver  certificates;  to  borrow  from  the 
Treasury  the  silver  for  use  for  the  war  purposes  above  set  forth ;  and  then,  as 
silver  from  time  to  time  in  the  future  comes  on  the  market,  to  replace  the  silver 
so  borrowed  by  purchase  in  the  market  at  the  fixed  price  of  $1  per  fine  ounce 
and  to  replace  the  borrowed  silver  by  coining  the  new  silver  acquired  for  that 
purpoee  into  standard  silver  dollars.  There  is  no  limit  of  time  within  which 
this  must  be  done. 

The  cost  of  producing  silver,  like  the  cost  of  producing  all  other  commodi- 
ties, has  greatly  increased.  Labor  is  receiving  very  much  higher  wages  than 
during  normal  times.  Machinery  is  more  expensive,  and  the  chemicals  and 
other  supplies  needed  in  the  production  of  silver  are  all  correspondingly  higher 
in  price.  The  price  at  which  the  silver  is  to  be  rebought  has  been  fixed  in  the 
proposed  bill  at  $1  per  ounce.  This  price  was  arrived  at  after  an  examination 
by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  into  the  cost  of  producing  silver  in  a  number  of 
different  mines,  and  the  Director  of  the  Mint  is  of  the  opinion  that  $1  per 
fine  ounce  under  all  the  conditions  at  present  prevailing  is  a  fair  price.  The 
silver  released  through  the  retirement  of  silver  certificates  will  be  sold  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  war  purposes  stated,  at  a  price  that  will 
permit  him  without  loss  to  rebuy  at  the  price  of  $1  an  ounce  the  sUver  thus 
sold. 

The  proposed  measure  is  unquestionably  in  the  interest  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  proposes  no  permanent  change  in  our 
existing  currency  arrangementa  What  is  proposed  is  a  temporary  change, 
consisting  of  the  active  use  for  war  purposes  of  the  silver  now  lying  inert  in 
the  Treasury.  The  bill  provides  within  itself  the  steps  necessary  to  reverse 
that  position  and  to  replace  and  recoln  the  silver. 

The  arrangement  proposed  is  purely  a  temporary  arrangement,  and  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  United  States  require,  in  my  opinion,  its  prompt  enact- 
ment into  law. 

Sections  5,  6,  7,  and  8  seem  to  me  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  con- 
traction of  the  circulating  medium  which  would  otherwise  be  brought  about 
through  the  cancellation  of  silver  certificates.  This  is  accomplished  by  au- 
thorizing an  issue  of  Federal  reserve  bank  notes  in  small  denominations  in 
order  to  fill  the  void  occasioned  by  the  retirement  of  silver  certificates,  and 
provides  for  the  prompt  retirement  of  those  Federal  reserve  bank  notes  as 
silver  certificates  are  from  time  to  time  reissued.  There  may  well  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  counteracting  such  contraction.  If 
no  method  of  meeting  the  contraction  be  provided,  the  contraction  will  be  auto- 
matically relieved  through  the  issue  of  legal-tender  notes  in  denominations  of 
ones  and  twos,  Federal  reserve  notes  taking  the  place  of  the  legal  tender  notes. 
This  would  be  perhaps  the  easiest  way  of  meeting  the  situation  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  Federal  reserve  notes  are  now  secured  by  gold  reserve  of  over 
GO  per  cent,  and  the  issue  of  additional  Federal  reserve  notes  without  a  corre- 
sponding addition  to  the  gold  reserve  would  reduce  the  percentage  of  reserve. 
Federal  reserve  bank  notes,  on  the  other  hand,  require  a  reserve  of  but  5  per 
cent,  and  as  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  a  larger  reserve  for  Federal 
reserve  bank  notes  should  be  provided,  it  seems  to  me  unwise  to  reduce  the 
percentage  of  reserve  under  Federal  reserve  notes. 

My  reason  for  stating  that  the  Federal  reserve  bank  notes,  the  issue  of 
which  is  contemplated  under  the  bill,  require  no  greater  reserve  than  5  per 
cent  is  that  those  notes  in  small  denominations  will  merely  take  the  place  In 
the  pockets  of  the  people  of  the  silver  certificates  now  carried  by  them,  and 
are  thus  extremely  unlikely  to  be  presented  for  redemption.  If  and  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  presented  for  redemption,  It  will  be  a  demonstration  that 
these  notes  are  not  needed  In  the  circulation,  and  the  means  for  their  prompt 
retirement  is  furnished  by  the  deposit  as  security  for  these  Federal  reserve 
bank  notes  of  short- time  certificates  of  Indebtedness  or  the  one-year  conversion 
notes  of  the  United  States.  Whenever,  therefore,  these  Federal  reserve  bank 
notes  are  presented  for  xedemption  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  let  the  maturing 
obligations  held  against  them  run  off.  The  popular  and  well-founded  feeling 
against  a  bond-secured  currency  therefore  does  not  apply  to  the  present  issue, 
because  (1)  the  issue  is  strictly  temporary  in  its  nature,  (2)  the  security 
behind  the  issue  automatically  provides  for  the  redemption  of  the  issue,  (3)  no 
artificial  value  is  g^ven  to  any  long-time  bonds  by  the  circulation  privilege  and 
no  vested  interest  is  created  in  the  circulation  privilege,  which,  if  created, 
it  might  pirove  burdensome  for  the  Government  or  Uie  banks  to  abate. 
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.If  the  method  BUggent^  for  dealing  with  the  replacement  of  the  silver  certifi- 
cates that  may  be  retired  doeci  not  commend  itself  to  you  as  the  best  manner  of 
meeting  the  situation,  I  should  be  glad  to  discuss  any  modiftcations  that  may 
be  thought  advisable.     . 

Cordially,  yours,  W.  G.  McAdoo.' 

On  August  15,  191S,  the  Treasury  Department  authorized  the  following 
statement : 

Under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  23,  1918,  silver 
has  been  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  a  price  which  will  permit 
the  Treasury  from  new  purchases  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  silver  at  the 
price  of  $1  per  fine  ounce  to  recoln  the  silver  purchased  into  silver  dollars 
without  loss.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  various  items  of  expense  involved  it 
was  found  necessarj-  to  fix  the  price  for  which  silver  was  sold  at  $1.01^  per 
fine  ounce,  and  it  was  made  a  condition  of  sale  that  the  purchaser  should  not 
pay  a'  higher  price  for  silver  in  other  markets  than  in  those  of  the  United 
States. 

LIMITS   LICENSE   FOR  EXPORT. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  freely  granted  licenses 
for  the  export  of  silver.  In  order,  however,  to  conserve  the  use  of  silver,  export 
licenses  for  silver  will  hereafter  be  granted  only  for  civil  or  military  purposes 
of  importance  In  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  only  in  cases 
where  the  exporter  certifies  that  the  silver  to  be  exported  has  been  purchased 
at  a  price  which  does  not  directly  or  indirectly  exceed  $1.01^  per  ounce  1,000 
fine,  at  the  point  where  silver  Is  refined  in  the  United  States,  or  at  the  point  of 
importation  in  the  case  of  Imported  silver. 

ADDITTONAL  RRQtTIKEMENTS. 

Applications  for  licenses  to  export  silver  should  also  state  from  whom  the 
silver  was  purchased,  the  point  at  which  silver  was  delivered  to  purchaser,  for 
whose  account  and  by  whose  order,  and  for  what  purpose  the  silver  is  to  be 
exported.' 

These  restrictions  were  removed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  on  May  5, 

1Q19,  in  the  following  announcement : 

On  August  15,  1918,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  announced  that  licenses  for 
the  export  of  silver  would  thereafter  be  granted  only  for  civil  or  military  pur- 
l)oses  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  only  In 
cases  where  the  exporter  certified  that  the  sliver  to  be  exported  had  been  pur- 
chased at  a  price  which  did  not  directly  or  indirectly  exceed  $1.01  J  per  ounce 
1.000  fine  at  the  point  where  the  .«5llver  Is  refined  in  the  case  of  sliver  refined 
In  the  United  States  or  at  the  point  of  Importation  in  the  case  of  imported  silver. 
The  occasion  which  required  the  above  limitations  on  the  export  of  silver  having 
now  passed,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will  hereafter,  unless  a  Government 
necessity  should  again  arise,  resume  its  former  policy  of  granting  freely  and 
without  condition  all  applications  for  the  export  of  silver  bullion  or  of  silver 
coin  of  foreign  mintage. 

This  change  of  the  policy  of  granting  licenses  does  not  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  filing  on  application  for  licenses  to  export  silver  bullion  or  silver 
coin  of  foreign  mintage.  Such  applications  must  as  heretofore  be  filed  throu^ 
the  Federal  reserve  banks  of  the  appropriate  district,  but  such  applications  will, 
as  stated  above,  be  freely  granted  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  does  not  contemplate  any  further  sales  of  sliver 
under  the  Plttman  Act,  except  to  the  Director  of  the  Mint' 

ZINC. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  President  the  following  maximum  prices  of  ^nc  l>ecame  eifective  on 


^Official  Bulletin,  Apr.  11,  1018. 

'Official  Bnlletln.  Aug.  17,  1919. 

'Commercial  and  Floanciai  Chronicle,  May  10,  1919. 
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February  13,  1918,  were  renewed  on  June  1,  1918,  again  on  September  1,  1918» 
and  remained  in  effect  until  January  1,  1919. 

Grade  A,  12  cents  per  pound  1  o.  b.  East  St.  Louis. 

Plate,  14  cents  per  pound. 

Sbeet/  15  cents  per  pound. 

These  prices  were  subject  to  the  following  conditions :  (a)  Differentials  shown 
on  the  producers'  lists  at  that  time  were  to  be  allowed  ;,((> )  the  fixed  prices 
applied  to  new  business  and  not  to  unfilled  contracts  made  prior  to  February  14, 
1918,'  and  to  the  following  more  general  provisions : 

First,  that  the  producers  of  grade  A  zinc  will  not  reduce  the  wages  now  being 
paid ;  second,  they  will  sell  to  the  Allies,  to  the  public,  and  to  the  Qovernment 
at  the  same  price ;  third,  that  they  will  take  the  necessary  measures,  under  the 
direction  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  for  the  distribution  of  the  grade  A  zinc 
to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  speculators,  who  might  increase  the 
price  to  the  public ;  and  fourth,  that  they  pledge  themselves  to  exert  every  effort 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  production  of  grade  A  zinc,  so  as  to  insure  an  adequate 
supply  so  long  as  the  war  lasts. 

^  Sheet  zinc  included  all  gauges  of  one-eighth  inch  thickness  and  less,  and  plate  sine  all 
other  gauges. 

'  Quoted  from  letter  written  on  Apr.  23,  1918,  by  Mr.  Pope  Yeatman,  chief  of  the  non- 
ferrous  metals  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Ingalls,  editor  of  the 
^ogineering  tand  Mining  Journal. 


5.  TEXTILES  AND  FIBERS. 


The  control  over  textile  and  fiber  prices,  which  came  somewhat  later  than 
over  foodi},  fuels,  and  metals,  was,  In  the  main,  begun  and  carried  through  by 
the  price-fixing  committee.  The  regulations  which  were  Issued  by  the  com- 
mittee, together  with  those  originating  in  the  War  Trade  Board,  the  War 
Industries  Board,  and  the  War  Department,  are  listed  below  under  one  or  the 
other  of  the  following  heads:  Binder  twine,  burlap,  cotton  goods,  cotton 
linters,  kapok,  manila  fiber,  rags,  silk,  and  wool. 

BINDER  TWINE. 

(Mar.  1, 1918,  to  1919  taarrest  seaaon.) 

On  March  1,  1918,  the  Food  Administration  announced  an  agreement  with 
the  manufacturers  of  binder  twine,  fixing  the  price  of  binder  twine  for  the  1918 
harvest  The  following  schedule  shows  the  maximum  differentials  allowed 
above  the  cost  of  sisal  to  the  manufacturers  of  twine,  or  19  cents  a  ponnd. 

In  June,  1918,  an  arrangement  was  made  for  the  purchase  of  500,000  bundles 
of  sisal  for  the  manufacture  of  twine  for  the  1919  harvest,  at  a  price  of  16 
cents  per  pound.    But  no  change  was  made  in  the  twine  differentials. 

This  contract  as  it  stood  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  will  pjrobably  remain 
in  effect  during  the  1919  harvest  season. 

STANDARD  AND   SISAL   BINDER   TWINS,   500  FEET   TO  THE   POUND,  F.  0.  B. 

FACTORY. 

CmtB 
per  pound 

Carload  lots  of  20,000  pounds  or  more 4 

Lots  of  10,000  pounds  or  more,  but  less  than  20,000  pounds 4J 

All  amounts  less  than  10,000  pounds 4i 

Prices  for  other  grades  should  not  exceed  the  prices  of  standard  and  sisal  twine 

by  more  than  the  following  amounts : 

Cents 
increue. 

550  feet  to  the  pound If 

600  feet  to  the  pound 8 

650  feet  to  the  pound 4J 

660  feet  to  the  pound  (pure  manila) 6 

All  of  these  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

The  Food  Administration  considered  the  increased  weight  of  binder  twine  over 
the  sisal  contained  therein  and  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  have  on  hand  sisal 
purchased  at  lower  prices  or  twine  manufactured  from  lower-priced  sisal. 

BURLAP. 

(Oct.  4,  1918-Jan.  1,  1919.) 

With  the  following  announcement  on  October  25,  1918,  the  War  Indnstilei 
Board  inaugurated  the  control  over  the  prices  of  burlap: 

The  War  Industries  Board,  through  the  Jute,  hemp,  and  cordage  section, 
announces  it  has  accepted  the  offer  of  the  burlap  importers  and  bag  manuftic- 
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tnrers  to  establish  the  following  basis  of  maximum  prices  for  burlap  in  carload 
or  larger  quantities,  effective  October  4, 1918 : 

Per  yard*  40  inches  8  ounces,  18.6  cents  Pacific  coast ;  14  cents  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  ports. 

Per  yard,  40  inches  10}  ounces,  16  cents  Pacific  coast ;  16}  cents  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  ports. 

Other  sizes  and  weights  in  equal  proportion. 

Other  points  in  United  States  based  on  freight  from  Pacific  coast. 

Quantities  less  than  carload  at  prices  slightly  higher  to  cover  cost  of  handling. 

These  prices  to  be  efl^tive  until  about  February  1, 1919. 

This  resolution  is  voluntarily  made  by  the  trade  because  much  lower  prices 
are  expected  to  prevail  as  tiie  result  of  purchases  to  be  made  after  January  1, 
1919,  through  assistance  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  and  therefore  does  not 
affect  the  validity  or  integrity  of  contracts  made  prior  to  October  4,  1918. 

In  its  aim  to  secure  much  lower  prices  for  all  purchasers  of  burlap  in  the 
United  States,  the  War  Industries  Board  realizes  that  this  voluntary  reduction 
represents  very  heavy  losses  to'  importers  and  bag  manufacturers.  That  the 
losses  may  be  the  more  equitably  distributed,  it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  each 
citizen  to  stand  loyally  by  any  contract  for  burlap  made  prior  to  October  4, 1918. 

Dealers  in  second-hand  bags  and  burlap  attended  a  conference  with  the  War 
Industries  Board  October  10,  and  after  a  full  explanation  of  the  situation  placed 
themselves  on  record  as  being  in  accord  with  the  action  taken,  and  pledged 
their  loyal  support  to  the  maintenance  of  maximum  prices  on  the  basis  of 
these  prices  for  new  burlap  and  in  the  usual  proportion  thereto. 

Bag  manufacturers  established  maximum  prices  on  bags  f.  o.  b.  factory  on  the 
following  basis : 

Maximum  prices  on  burlap  f.  o.  b.  factory,  plus  cost  of  manufacturing,  plus 
5  per  cent  margin. 

At  the  time  of  the  armistice  negotiations  were  under  way  for  a  price  on 

burlap  under  Government  control  which  show  a  decline  of  about  25  per  cent 
from  the  existing  maximum  prices. 

COTTON  GOODS. 

(July  1,  lOlS-Jan.  1,  1919.)  , 

The  regulation  of  the  prices  of  cotton  goods  was  first  formally  considered  in 
a  conference  between  representatives  of  the  Industry  and  the  price-fixing  com- 
mittee on  March  26, 1918.    No  action  was  then  taken.* 

On  June  8,  1918,  it  was  agreed  that  a  subcommittee  of  the  price-fixing  com- 
mittee should  meet  with  a  conunittee  representing  the  industry  and  formulate 
a  definite  plan  of  action. 

On  June  10  the  following  announcement  was  published : 

The  price-fixing  committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board  was  in  conference 
Saturday  with  the  executive  committee  of  the  war  service  committee  of  the 
National  Council  of  American  Cotton  Manufacturers.  In  order  to  establish  a 
basis  for  a  prospective  price  agreement  to  introduce  stabilization  into  the  trade 
and  avoid  any  undue  hardship  upon  the  manufacturer  and  distributor  of  cotton 
goods,  the  following  tentative  plan  was  outlined  to  be  operative  if  the  pending 
negotiatiODS  for  a  price  agreement  are  concluded : 

TENTATTVX  FLAI9  OITTLINBD. 

On  all  bona  fide  sales  made  on  or  before  June  8,  1918,  fbr  delivery  previous 
to  January  1, 1919,  prices  to  remain  as*  shown  in  sales.  On  all  sales.made  after 
June  8,  1918,  for  delivery  subsequent  to  September  80,  1918,  the  prices  are  to  be 
subject  to  revision  to  acoord  with  the  prices  agreed  upon  by  the  price-fixing 
committee  of  tlie  War  Industries  Board  in  conference  with  the  war  service 
committee  of  the  National  Oooncil  of  American  Cotton  Bianufacturers. 

On  all  sales  made  for  delivery  after  January  1,  1919,  the  prices  agreed  upon 
by  the  price-fixing  committee  in  conference  with  the  war-service  committee 
of  the  National  Council  of  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  are  to  be  the  prices, 


>  Prlce-flzing  committee,  lOnute  BooIl  I.  Har.  26,  1018. 
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regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  sales  may  have  been  made  preriofis  to  June 
8.  1918. 

It  is  understood  that  all  prices  for  so-called  spring  (1919)  business  will  be 
subject  to  such  revision. 

The  plan  contemplates  that  manufacturers'  prices  on  staples  shall  be  on  the 
same  basis  of  cost  and  profit  to  the  Government  and  to  their  usual  civilian  oot- 
let&  It  Is  further  expected  that  manufacturers  will  agree  to  devote  a  uniformly 
large  proportion  of  their  productive  capacity  to  making  staples/ 

A  few  days  later  supplemental  provisions  were  announced : 

The  price-fixing  committee  recognizes  the  necessity  for  prompt  stabilization, 
and  expects  that  it  will  soon  fix  prices,  even  in  the  absence  of  such  cost  data 
as  would  be  desirable;  and,  accordingly.  It  announces  that  its  action  in  this 
instance  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  usual  procedure  and  may  not  be  expected 
to  be  Ihe  basis  for  future  operations  with  this  industry. 

STIPULATION  AGBEED  TO. 

As  a  part  of  the  price  program  which  is  planned  to  be  operative  within  a  f^ 
days  the  following  stipulation  was  agreed  to,  supplementary  to  tlie  provlsioiis 
previously  agreed  to : 

All  sales  made  after  June  21  and  before  October  1  will  be  on  the  basis  of  the 
prices  to  be  approved  by  the  price-fixing  committee  to  apply  to  sales  made  before 
October  1,  this  regardless  of  the  period  during  which  delivery  is  to  be  made; 

Prices  will  later  be  fixed  to  apply  to  sales  made  during  the  period  October  1 
to  December  81, 1918.  or  for  such  other  period  as  may  appear  desirable  at  tbe 
time. 

The  war-service  committee  submitted  prices  on  a  few  staple  doths.  The 
prices  are  materially  lower  than  the  present  market  prices.  The  coounittee  was 
instructed  to  submit  on  Ju(y  1  a  schedule  of  prices  on  the  complete  list  of  staples, 
as  well  as  prices  on  cotton  yams,  all  on  a  parity  with  the  prices  sugg^ted  today." 

On  July  1,  1918,  the  price-fixing  committee  in  executive  session  agreed  that, 
pending  the  receipt  of  more  definite  data,  it  would  be  expedient  to  fix  a  maxfanoiii 
base  price  of  60  cents  per  pound  for  36-inch  sheeting  with  differentials  for  other 
cotton  fabrics.' 

The  ofllcial  statement  covering  this  decision  was  approved  July  8,  1918,  and  is  ' 
given  below: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  price-fixing  committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board  with 
the  cotton  manufacturers,  maximum  net  prices  at  mill  were  agreed  upon  and 
approved  by  the  President  for  the  following  basic  products : 

Centf 
per  poand. 

36  Inches,  48  by  48,  3-yard  sheeting 60 

36  inches,  56  by  60,  4-yard  sheeting 70 

881  inches,  64  by  60,  5.35-yard  print  cloth 8S 

^Si  inches,  80  by  80,  4-ynrd  print  cloth *  84 

Standard  wide  and  sail  duck,  37)  and  5  per  cent  from  list 

Standard  Army  duck,  33  per  cent  from  list 

These  prices  represent  a  reduction  firom  quoted  market  prices  of  about  20 
to  30  per  cent  and  apply  to  all  primary  civilian  purchases  as  well  as  to  the 
€k)vernment  and  those  Oovermnents  associated  with  us  in  the  war.  A  com- 
n)ittee  is  at  work  on  a  list  comprising  a  full  line  of  staple  cotton  ftibrics  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  prices  upon  a  parity  with  those  herein  quoted.  It  is 
expected  that  this  list  will  be  published  in  a  f^w  days.  These  prices  are  to 
remain  in  effect  until  October  1  of  this  year,  before  which  date  the  industry  will 
meet  with  the  price-fixing  committee  f6r  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  prices  for 
a  further  period  of  90  days.  Future  agreements  will  be  premised  on  figures  to 
be  collected  and  analyzed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Oommisslon  designed  both  to 
show  basis  of  profit  and  equity  of  parities.  Present  prices  were  necessarily 
based  upon  Inadequate  information,  but  in  the  emergeticy  nature  of  the  case  and 

« Official  Bulletin,  Jane  10,  1018. 

*  Official  Balleiln,  Jane  22,  1918. 

■Price-Fixing  Committee,  liinate  Book  Y,  July  1,  1018. 
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the  adTisablHty  of  a  gradual  adjustment  are  considered  fair  and  equitable  by 
both  the  manufacturers  and  the  prlce-iixing  committee.  Prices  named  are  to 
cover  primary  sales  made  since  June  8  for  delivery  after  October  1  and  all  pri- 
mary sales  made  since  June  21  regardless  of  the  delivery  dates. 

The  President,  in  approving  these  prices,  has  expressed  his  appre<-iatiou  of  the 
spirit  with  which  the  cotton  manufacturers  have  met  the  Government's  efforts  to 
stabilize  an  industry  which  so  directly  reaches  into  the  life  of  every  citizen. 
The  President  calls  upon  and  expects  all  manufacturers  of  ready-to-wear  goods 
as  well  as  all  dealers  in  cotton  fabrics  to  so  regulate  their  profits  as  to  insure 
to  the  consumer  the  full  benefit  of  this  large  reduction  in  price. 

Lists  of  differentials  from  the  basic  prices  were  issued  from  time  to  time.  On 
September  3,  1918,  the  price-fixing  conmiittee  announced  its  future  policy  with 
regard  to  the  fixing  of  differentials : 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  between  the  representatives  of  the  cotton- 
manufacturing  industry  and  the  price-fixing  committee,  various  differentials 
based  on  the  fundamental  prices  then  agreed  on  have  been  established  and  pub- 
lished. It  is  believed  that  enough  representative  fabrics  have  been  so  priced  to 
make  it  entir^y  possible  and  feasible  for  the  industry  Itself  to  establish  prices 
on  fabrics  varying  slightly  from  these  representative  numbers,  such  variants 
to  be  prices  in  complete  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  agreement  of  July  1, 

1918.  Such  variants  may  be  reviewed  and  modified  by  the  price-fixing  committee 
if  this  course  of  action  seems  advisable. 

The  committee  (Conferred  with  representatives  of  the  industry  on  September 
25,  1918,  but  owing  to  the  failure  of  a  large  number  of  cotton  mills  to  submit 
tlieir  cost  sheets  within  the  period  requested,  the  committee  found  it  necessary 
to  postpone  its  revision  of  prices. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  changes  in  maximum  prices,  to  take  effect  October 
1, 1918,  the  schedules  were  extended  until  Novemt)er  16, 1918. 

The  price-fixing  committee  had  hoped  to  reduce  the  maximum  prices  at  the 
next  conference,  but  w;hen  they  met  with  the  representatives  of  the  industry  on 
November  8  and  9,  the  trade  protested  against  a  reduction,  and  no  new  agree- 
ment was  reached.    The  committee  issued  the  following  statement : 

In  the  absence  of  agreement  on  new  prices  the  present  maximum  limits  on 
cotton  goods  are  left  unchanged  by  the  price-fixing  committee  until  January  1« 

1919,  except  for  certain  revisions  hereinafter  referred  to.  In  making  this  ar- 
rangement the  price-fixing  committee  took  into^Qpnsideration  the  special  difficulty 
which  arises  at  the  present  time  in  determining  fair  prices  on  cotton  goods.  The 
price  of  raw  cotton  is  fluctuating  and  uncertain.  The  differentials  for  the 
numerous  separate  classes  of  cotton  goods  vary  greatly  and  can  not  be  brought 
into  reasonable  conformity  with  each  other  except  after  prolonged  investiga- 
tion. In  view  of  these  circumstances  the  committee  finds  Itself  unable  to  fix 
new  maximum  prices  at  the  present  time. 

In  sanctioning  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  schedule  for  a  limited  period 
the  committee  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  the  prices  enumerated  In  that 
schedule  are  not  indorsed  as  just  and  reasonable,  but  only  as  maximum  prices, 
not  to  be  exceeded  under  any  conditions  during  the  period  stated.  It  is  not 
recommended  by  any  implication  that  these  prices  must  now  be  paid  by  the 
Government,  by  the  Allies,  or  by  the  public. 

It  is  agrreed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  manufacturers  that  certain  errors 
in  the  yarn  schedule  be  corrected  and  that  differentials  be  investigated,  and  if  any 
of  them  are  found  out  of  line  with  basic  prices,  be  revised  to  more  fairly  conform 
to  the  general  profit  return  on  other  cotton  goods.  All  sales  made  after  Novem- 
ber 16  shall  be  subject  and  shall  conform  to  any  revisions  made  under  this 
paragraph.* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  price-fixing  committee  on  November  14, 1918,  the  provision 
in  the  schedule  of  August  7. 1918,  to  the  effect  that  sales  in  ginghams  should  be 
made  only  for  delivery  prior  to  April  1,  1919,  was  canceled. 


1  Official  Bulletin,  Not.  16,  1918. 
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Sales  of  this  commodity  as  well  as  of  any  other  cotton  commodity  may  be 
made  for  any  delivery  period  agreed  on  between  buyer  and  seller  at  prices 
under  no  circumstances  In  advance  of  the  published  schedules.' 

On  December  12,  1918,  differentials  were  fixed  on  yams  and  twine  covering 
sales  made  from  November  17,  1918,  to  January  1, 1919. 

The  fixe<1  prices  of  cotton  goods  expired  by  limitation  on  January  1, 1919. 

The  schedules  of  differentials  are  attached  below.  The  commodities  are  ar- 
ranged alphabetically,  and  the  prices  under  each  commodity  are  arranged 
chronologically. 

BANDAGE  CLOTH. 
(Sept.  25,  1918.) 


Width 
(inches). 

Yards  per 
pound. 

Sley  and  pick. 

Cents  per 
yard. 

3.> 
33 
30 
28 

8.77 

9.87 

10.53 

11.38 

44  hy  40 
44  by  40 
44  by  40 
44  by  40 

ill 

COTTON  BLANKETS. 

9TAPLB  BLANKETS. 

(Aug.  16p  1918.) 


Made  of  American  cotton  with  standard  binding  and  paoldnff ,  maximum  prioe  of  the  equivalent  of  13.07) 
per  pair  net  cash  at  mill,  based  on  size  of  04  by  70  inches,  weighing  about  3^  pounds  per  pair,  finished  ia 
gray,  white  or  tan  with  usual  border. 

WOOL  nNISHKD  BLANKETS. 

(Aug.  16,  1918.) 

Made  partly  of  foreign  cotton,  with  standard  binding  and  packing,  maximum  price  the  equivalent  of 
$3.76  per  pair,  net  cash  at  mill,  based  on  sixe  cti  by  80  inches,  weigliing  about  3|  pounds  per  pair,  finislicd 
in  gray,  wliite,  or  tan  with  usual  border. 

AH  other  constructions,  designs  and  colors  in  both  the  so-called  "Staples"  and  *' Wool  finish"  variety 
to  be  based  on  the  above  standard  prices.    Sped&l  binding  or  packing  can  be  priced  extra. 

JAOQUABD  BLANKETS. 

(Aug.  10,  1913.) 

Made  partly  of  foreign  cotton  and  woven  on  J  ux]uard  looms,  with  standard  binding  and  paddng,  max- 
imum price  the  equivalent  of  $1.35  per  pound  net  cash  at  mill.  Special  binding  or  packing  can  be  priced 
extra. 

DUQOUT  BLANKETS,  AMERICAN  COTTON,  QUARTKR1CASTEK  COKP5,  NO.  127. 


Weght. 

Siae  (inches).  1                          Sley  and  pick. 

Price  per 
bluikec. 

?4  pAunds 

48  by  84 
48  by  84 

48  by  84 

(Oct.  17, 1918.) 

$3.50 

t#      yVMMW. 

8  ponndg -  -  - 

ATneri(«an  o"ttn«i  ^               .... 

4.5S 

8  pounds  .  r             

do 

4.00 

1  Price-Fixing  Committee^,  Minute  Book  XI,  Nov.  15,  1918. 
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BMAVY    CHAMBRAYS,    CHEVIOTS,    COTTON    PLAIDS,    AND    KINDRED    COLORED 

FABRICS,  SEPTEMBER  8.  1918. 

Class  1 :  Lakewood,  25  incheB,  6.10  plaids,  at  15i  cents,  terms  2/10-60  extra,  delivery 
at  mill — DO  freight  (which  figures  net  to  mill  16.08}  cents). 

Class  2 :  Rlyerside,  27  inches,  4.60  plaids,  at  2<U  cents,  terms  2/10-60  extra,  delivery 
at  mill — no  freight  (which  Qgures  net  to  mill  10.88}  cents). 

Class  3 :  Pilot  Junior  shirting,  28  inches,  4.30  Chambrays.  at  22  cents,  terms  2/10-60 
rxtra,  deliverv  at  mill — no  freight  (which  figures  net  to  mill  21.34  cents). 

Class  4:  Massachusetts,  26  inches,  8  suitings,  at  29  cents,  terms  2/10-60,  delivery  at 
mill — no  freight  (which  figures  net  to  mill  28.1.3  cents). 

Class  5 :  Otis  indigo  checks,  30  inches,  3.50  checks,  at  28  cents,  terms  2/10  extra,  de- 
livery at  mill — no  freight  (which  figures  net  to  mill  27.16  cents). 

Class  6:  Massachusetts  K.  F.  C,  82  inches,  8.10  shirting,  at  31  cents,  terms  2/10-60 
extra,  delivery  at  mill — no  freight  (which  figures  net  to  mill  30.07  cents). 

COUTIL. 
Sept.  25,  1918. 


Division. 

No.  1.. 

1918. 

No.  2.... 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.  5 

No.C 

No.7 

Width 
(inches). 

Weight. 

38 

2,73 

38 

3.05 

38 

2.25 

38 

2.15 

38 

2.15 

38 

1.85 

38 

1.70 

Sley  and  pick. 


108  by  56 
100  by  56 
96  by  80 
96  by  68 
lOlbySO 
124  by  84 
104  by  80 


Cents  per 
yard. 


Net  cash 
f.  o.  b. 


10.30566 
.2813 
.3601 
.3566 
.3771 
.4365 
.4486 


DENIMS. 
(Sept  3,  1918.) 

DlTislon  No.  1 :  Standard-Otis,  No.  8,  2.20  white  back  denim.  Indigo.  Price  suggested, 
10.3760  per  yard ;  terms  2/10-60  days  dating,  delivery  at  mill,  no  freight  allowance 
(which  figures  net  to  mill  86.38  cents  per  yard). 

Comprising  this  division  are  all  white  back  Indigo-blue  denims. 

Differentials  suggested  as  follows :  9-ounce,  1  cent  a  pound  less  than  2.20 :  8-ounce, 
1  cent  a  pound  less  than  2.20;  2.40/2.60,  inclusive,  1}  cents  a  pound  more  than  2.20; 
2.66/2.76,  Inclusive,  3  cents  a  pound  more  than  2.20 ;  8  and  lighter,  4  cents  a  pound  more 
than  2.20. 

DlVreion  No.  2 :  Standard-Everett,  2.46  denim,  indigo.  Price  suggested,  83|  cents  per 
yard  ;  terms  2/10-^  days  dating,  delivery  at  mill,  no  freight  allowance  (which  figures 
net  to  mill  32.617  cents  per  yard). 

Comprising  this  division  are  all  double  and  twist  construction  deiiims. 

Diylsion  No.  8 :  Standard-Proximity,  No.  31,  2.40  double  and  twist  indigo  denim.  Price 
suggested,  38.60  cents  per  yard ;  terms  2/10-60  days  dating,  delivery  at  mill,  no  freight 
allowance  (which  figures  net  to  the  mill  82.60  cents  per  yard). 

Differentials  suggested  as  follows  :  2.60/2.66,  Inclusive,  2  cents  a  pound  more  than  2.40 ; 
2.70/2.80,  inclusive,  3  cents  a  pound  more  than  2.40 ;  3  and  lighter,  4  cents  a  pound  more 
than  2.40. 

Brown  denims:  Recommendation  is  that  2  cents  per  pound  more  be  paid  for  hrown 
denims  than  indigo  denims  in  all  corresponding  weights. 

Aniline  denims :  Recommendation  is  that  price  be  2  cents  per  ponnd  less  than  indigo 
denims  in  all  corresponding  weights. 

GRAY  RED  STAR  DIAPER  CLOTH. 
(Sept.  25,  1918.) 


Width 
(inches). 

Yards  per 
pound. 

Cents  per 
pound. 

Cents  per 
yard. 

m 

20* 
24i 
26 

321 

6.75 
6.00 
5.50 
5.15 
4.55 
4.15 

77 

76    • 

75 

75 

74 

73 

11.41 
12.67 
13.64 
14.56 
16.26 
17.59 

t 
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DRILLS. 


Yards 

Width. 

per 

pound. 

Inehtt. 

30 

2.50 

30 

2.00 

30 

2.  SO 

30 

8.25 

37 

2.06 

37 

2.35 

30 

2.28 

37 

8.05 

37 

8.76 

30 

3.00 

30 

2.85 

Sley  and  pick. 


July  2&,  1018. 
72hjeO 

70  by  52 
68  by  48 
08  by  40 
68  by  40 
68  by  40 
66  by  66 
68  by  40 
68  by  40 
66  by  40 

71  by  46 


Price  pM- 

poond 

on  basis 

68tBb~ 

llshed. 


CenU. 
6a  60 
58.73 
57.48 
60.63 
61.00 
68w80 
6a41 
60.29 
67.67 
60.22 
50.85 


Priceper 

yaia 
soggested 

experts. 


Cento. 

I 

28 

m 

23 
26 

^ 

18 

101 

21 


3-LEAF  WIDE  DRILLS. 


40 

62 
68 
60 
60 


2.40 

LOO 
LOO 
L85 
L04 


68  by  40 
loly  25^  1018. 
<»by«) 
68  by  40 
68  by  40 
68  by  40 


6a  94 

6L79 
6a  41 
68.86 
64.69 


DRILLS. 


25| 


40 

37 
87 

87 


3.96 

8.25 
8.60 

2.40 
2.00 


Aug.  7, 1918. 
68  by  40 

Aug.  14, 1918. 
<»by40 
68  by  40 

Oct.  25, 1918. 
88  by  62 
68  by  66 


18 


GRAY  DRILLS. 


30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

33 

34i 

36 

37 

37 

49 

62 

52 

64i 

54 

56 

60 


2.46 
2.50 
8.00 
4.00 
4.25 
6.25 
2.50 
2.88 
2.00 
2.75 
3.00 
L68 
L75 
1.75 
1.70 
L70 
1.70 
1.63 


Nov 
76 
68 
68 
68 
84 
60 
72 
68 
68 
68 
68 
72 
64 
68 
68 
70 
70 
70 


.8,1918. 
by  60 
by  66 
by  44 
by  40 
by  48 
by  60 
by  48 
by  66 
by  66 
by  40 
by  40 
by  48 
by  38 
by  42 
by  42 
by  44 
by  44 
by  44 


I 

J 
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DUCKS. 

(July  1.  1918.) 

Standard  wtde  and  sail  duck,  371  per  cent  and  5  per  cenfc  from  list 
Standard  Army  duck.  33  per  cent  from  list. 

■NAMILINO  DUCKS. 


Width 
(Inches). 

Yards  per 
pound. 

Sley  pick. 

Cents  per 
pound. 

61 
72 

1.38 
2.00 
1.44 

July  25, 1918. 
Mby30 
84  by  30 
84  by  80 
84  by  30 
84  by  30 
84  by  30 

61 
62 
61 
63 
63 
64 

FLAT  8INGLB  rilXINO  DUCKS. 


29 
20 

8.00 
8.00 

July  26, 1918. 

76  by  28 

(0 

54 
55 

TWISTBD  FILLING  DUCKS. 


29 
29 

8.00 
8,00 

July  25, 1918. 
76  by  28 

(>) 

58 
50 

BHELTBB  TVNT  DUCK. 


36 
35 

35 
85 

1.95 

»8i 

1.94 
1.94 

Aug.  7, 1918. 
^by62 
54  by  56 

Aug.  22. 1918. 
54  by  56 
62  by  62 

«39 
S36i 

75 
78.9 

*84   or  over  by  28.         «Per  yard.         'Ounces. 

(The  price  aa  published  under  Aug.  7,  1918*  is  in  error ;  quotation  of  Aug.  22»  1918,  la 
correct.) 


BIGULAS  HOSB  AND  BBLTINO  DUCK. 


(Aug.  7.  1918.) 


Banging  from  12  ounces  to  36  ounces. 
10-ounce  hose  duck 


Cents  per  pound. 

58 

69 


(Sept.  26,  1918.) 

Hose  and  belting  duck 62S 

lO-ounce  hose  duck ^ 64| 

Wide  and  sail  duck,  37  i  per  cent  discount  from  standard  list. 

Standard  Arm/  duck,  81|  per  cent  discount  from  standard  list. 

Stnsrle  filling  duck,  classes  A,  B,  and  C. 

Double  filling  duck,  classes  A,  B,  and  C. 

These  classifications  are  described  as  follows : 

Class  A :  To  be  duck,  made  of  white  cotton,  without  waste  or  strips,  and  counting  not 
under  80  by  28.    Also  qualities  equal  to  Magnolia  and  Llndale  to  be  in  this  class. 

Class  B  :  To  be  duck,  of  all  clean  cotton,  and  counting  not  under  72  by  28.  This  class  is 
recognized  as  the  standard  grade  of  single  filling  duck. 

Class  C :  Tb  be  duck,  made  to  count  not  under  72  by  28,  and  containing  not  over  25  per 
cent  of  waste  or  strips. 
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FLANNELS. 
(Sept.  25,  1918.) 

IflTTBN  FLAKNBUL 


Weight  (ooDoeB). 


3 

6 

7 

8 

10 

• 

11 

12 

13 

14 


Cents  net  at  mill. 


24.02 
27.34 
31.22 
36.75 
44.00 
40.17 
4031 
53. 70 
58.13 
62. 72 


Cents  per  yard. 


25i 

28 

82 

86 

46 

41 

60 

55 

58 

64 


CANTON   ri^NNKLS. 


Width 
(indies). 

Yards  per 
pound. 

Cents  net  at 
mill. 

Cents  per 
yard. 

30 
28 
28 
27 

2.75 
205 
400 
5.00 

26.91 
2526 
20.00 
16.75 

S* 
^ 

Lighter  weights  up  to  7  in  general  proportion. 

FLANNELETTES. 

(Sept.  3,   1918.) 
Division  No.  1 :  Cents  p«  jaid 

1921  light  stripes,  checks,  and  plaids 25.81 

1921  dark  fancies  and  grays.  North  State  light  stripes,  checks,  and  plaids 25.81 

North  State  dark  fancies  and  grays 27.81 

Swiss  light  stripes,  checks,  and  plaids. 26.81 

Swiss  dark  fancies  and  grays 27.81 

Division  No.  2 : 

Smyrna  light  stripes,  checks,  and  plaids 23.08 

Smyrna  dark  fancies  and  grays 23.08 

Saluda  light  stripes,  checks,  and  plaids 23.08 

Saluda  dark  fancies  and  grays 25.08 

Division  No.  3 : 

Rutherford    flannel 82.86 

Special    Government   flannel 3JI86 

Division  No.  4 : 

Pine 28.00 

Portage 23,00 

Division  No.  6  : 1 

Daisy   bleached 1 27.75 

Daisy    colors 28,g 

Malta    bleached 27.76 

Malta   colors 28.75 

Division  No.  6  : » 

Cashmere   bleached 24. 11 

Cashmere    colors 25.  U 

1921  bleached 24.11 

1921    colors 26.11 

Division  No.  7  :  >  ^,  ^ 

Persian   bleached 21.06 

Persian  colors S**!! 

Defender  bleached ZIJS 

Defender  colors 22.06 

Division  No.  8  : «  ^  ,. 

1,501   bleached g.  fj 

900  bleached 38. 43 

(Maximum  price,  Aug.  7,  1918.) 

Cents  per  yard. 

Division  No.   1 :  Toile  du   Nord,  Amoskeag  A,  F,  C,  Bates  seersucker,  Glonkirk 

zephyrs,   red   seal   Kophyrs--' 23. » 

Division  No.  3 :  Amoskeag  utility,  York  dress  gini^hnm,  red  rose  Lancaster,  apple- 

web 21.34 

Division  No.  4 :  Amoskeag  19000,  Berwick  chambray,  Kilbumle  gingham,  Tomac 

ginfirham.  white  pine  chevoit.  Essex  chambray rf'S 

DmslOD  No.  7:  Amoskeag  staples,  Lancaster  staples 18.  w 

(Above  prices  are  all  net  cash  at  mill.) 

>  These  prices  are  based  on  bleached  and  light  colors  only.  Differential  to  be  given  for 
darks  and  SDeclal  shades 

*  These  prfces  are  based'  on  bleached  only.  Differential  to  be  given  for  darks  and  special 
•hades.     Prices  are  all  net  to  mill,  with  no  freight. 
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3-LEAF  JEANS. 
(Aug.  7, 1918.) 


Width 
(inches). 

Yardaper 
poona. 

Sley  and  pick. 

Cents  p«r 
ywd. 

39 
30 
99 

Z75 
3.00 
8.10 

96  by  64 
96  by  64 
96  by  64 

GRAY  8-LEAF  JEANS. 
(Aug.  16, 1918.) 


39 
30 
38 

3.10 
3.00 
2.76 

96  by  64 
96  by  64 
96  by  64 

37J 

When  bleached,  price  of  these  goods  to  be  increased  1)  per  cent. 

08NABURGS. 

PABT  WASTE  OSNABURGS. 


Weight 
(Inches). 


30 

30 

29i 

32 

34 

36 

36 

36 

36 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 


Weight 
per  yard 
(ounces). 


7.00 
8.00 
3.88 
1.88 
L77 
3.00 
3.25 
3.60 
3.90 
1.60 
2.00 
2.28 
3.25 
3.50 
3.00 


Sley  and  pick. 


Cents  per 
yard. 


(Aug.  14, 1918.) 
39  by  30 
39  by  34 
34  by  34 
32  by  28 
32  by  28 
32  by  28 
32  by  28 
32  by  28 
32  by  28 
32  by  28 
32  by  28 
32  by  28 
32  by  28 
32  by  28 
36  by  36 


m 

28i 

18 

16} 

15j| 

14 

31 

25 

22 

17 

16 

181 


CLKAN  OSNABUBOS. 


CARDED  CLOTHS. 

PLAIN   CABDBD  CLOTHS. 


36 
36 
36 
40 

40 

3.00 
3.25 
3.80 
2.00 

Z28 

(Nov.  8, 1918.) 
32  by  28 
32  by  28 
32  by  28 
38  by  36 

(Nov.  9, 1918.) 
32  by  28 

15 
27 

23J 

(Aug.  16, 1918.) 

39 

5.00 

80  by  88 

22 

39 

6.00 

72  by  68 

181 

39 

6.00 

80  by  76 

lA 

39 

5.26 

92  by  92 

24 

89 

5.00 

96  by  100 

25| 

39 

4.95 

96  by  104 

26 

40 

9.00 

72  by  60 

15i 

40 

7.70 

80  by  72 
(Nov.  8, 1918.) 

18J 

29 

13.38 

56  by  52 

9i 

36 

9.00 

68  by  64 

It?' 

36 

9.66 

72  by  68 

36 

5.82 

60  by  60 

14A 

86 

6.25 

80  by  80 

m 

39 

8.70 

68  by  56 

i4» 

40 
40 

8.60 
6.25 

72  by  68 
88  by  80 

'^ 

40 

40 

6.00 
9.00 

88  by  80 
72  by  60 

Sf 

125547*--20- 


44 
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COMBED  YARN  FABRICS. 


Weight 
(inches). 

Weight 
per  yard 
(oaneee).' 

Sley  and  pick. 

Gents  per 
yard. 

40 
30 
28 
34 
29 
40 
40 
40 
40 
30 
34 
36 

10.50 

12.00 

18.25 

6.40 

7.50 

0.50 

9.00 

8.50 

7.00 

11.35 

7.00 

21.00 

.76  by  72 
68  by  64 
64  by  72 
64  by  72 
72  by  68 
76  by  72 
88  by  80 
96  by  100 
88  by  80 
72  by  100 
28  by  24 

28 

13 

21 
18 

25 
29 

18* 
24 

7 

PLAIN  COMBED  CLOTB 

[. 

(Nov.  8, 1018.) 

36 

10.25 

73  by  56 

16f 

36 

10.00 

72  by  60 

17J 

88 

5.90 

96  by  125 

2M 

38i 

7.75 

96  by  08 

27 

89 

'11.00 

68  by  56 

17} 

40 

6.50 

108  by  112 

821 

40 

7.25 

.    104  by  100 

3(m 

40 

8.75 

100  by  06 

32l 

40 

6.00 

96  by  100 

281 

40 

0.35 

96  by  92 

33t 

40 

9.00 

80  by  80 

24| 

40 

7.25 

06  by  92 

m 

SPECIAL  PONGBE  FABRIC. 
(Made  from  11 -Inch  cotton.) 


88 

4.85 

(Sept.  3, 1918.) 
60  by  72 

18* 

COMBED  PONGEE. 


34 
34 

38 

5.20 
5-80 
5.75 

(Nov.  8, 1918.) 
64  by  62 
64  by  60 
64  by  72 

2of 

PRINT  CLOTHS. 


38* 
38* 

30 

30 
30 

381 

38 

371 

39 

39 

39 

40 

44 

44 

25 

27 

27 

81* 

31* 

32 

36 

36 

37i 

86 

36 

36 

38* 


6.35 
4.00 

4.00 

4.75 
4.25 

8.20 

6.25 

4.70 

4.50 

4.20 

6.60 

7.25 

6.40 

7.25 

10.65 

8.70 

7.60 

7.50 

8.70 

6.20 

11.30 

7.75 

4.70 

21.00 

13.00 

17.00 

5.35 


(July  1, 1918.) 
64  by  60 
80by80 

(Aug.  7, 1918.) 
WbySO 

(Aug.  0, 1018.) 
68  by  72 
72  by  76 

(Aug.  14, 1918.) 
44  by  40 
60  by  48 
64  by  68 
64  by  88 
64  by  104 
56  by  44 
52  by  40 
48  by  48 
44  by  40 
56  by  44 
56  by  56 
64  by  60 
56  by  52 
48  by  48 
64  by  60 
82  by  28 
48  by  44 
64  by  88 
20  by  16 
32  by  28 
24  by  20 
64  by  60 


»  Per  pound. 


*  Correction. 


GOVERNMENT  REGULATIONS  RELATING  TO  PRICES. 
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PRINT  CLOTHS— Continued. 


iradth 

OlI&MS). 


Sley  and 
pick. 


36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36i 

86i 


20  by  14 
26  by  22 
28  by  24 
32  by  24 
82  by  28 
86  by  82 
36  by  82 
36  by  82 
40  by  82 
40  by  36 
44  by  36 
40  by  40 
44  by  40 
44  by  44 
48  by  40 
48  by  44 
44  by  44 
8by8 
16  by  8 


Price  per  pound  (cents). 


28.26  (84.6  average  yarn 
23.00  (84.8  average  yam 
16.80  (85.2  average  yam 
16.00  (36.2  average  yam 
18.50  (35.1  average  yam 
12.00  (33.4  average  yam 
n.50  (36.3  average  yam 
11.20  (35.4  average  yam 
10.50  (33.3  average  yam 

10.20  (34.1  average  yam^ -^ 

9.65  (34.1  average  yam) 

0.20  (34.1  average  yam) 

0.20  (84.1  average  yam) 

8.50  t83.2average  yam) 

8.10  (83.1  average  yam) 

8.10  (33.1  average  yam) ^ 

7.75  (33.1  average  yam) 

8.40  (34.3  average  yam) 

40.00  (30.1  average  yam) 

80.00  (33.0average  yam) 


Cents 


sntsper 
yard. 


Widths 
(inches). 


39 

39 

39 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

42 

42 

42 

43 

43 

43 

44 

44 

44 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

27 

27 

27 

27 

28 

28 

28 

29 

3H 

32 

32 

32 

34 

34 

34 

82 

28 


44 


Sley  or  pick. 


(Aug.  14, 1018.) 
^by36 
48  by  48 
56  by  44 
44  by  36 
44  by  44 
48  by  48 
52  by  40 
60  by  52 
64  by  65 
64  by  64 
40  by  28 
40  by  82 
72  by  80 
32  by  28 
40  by  32 
48  by  48 
66  by  44 
56  by  56 
64  by  64 

32  by  28 
44  by  40 

33  by  44 
40  by  32 
56  by  48 
56  by  52 
9Sby32 
64  by  60 
64  by  64 
40  by  32 
40  by  36 
40  by  36 
44  by  44 
58  by  45 
44  by  44 
56  by  52 
66  by  44 
64  by  56 
40  by  28 
64  by  66 
64  by  60 
48  by  48 
56  by  40 
32  by  28 
48  by  48 
48  by  48 
44  by  40 
48  by  48 
64  by  60 
64  by  60 
64  by  64 

(Oct.  17, 1918.) 
36  by  32 


Weight 
yard., 


9.88 
7.15 
6.75 
8.50 
7.65 
7.15 
7.30 
600 
5.50 
5.15 
0.80 
9.20 
4.50 
10.80 
9.10 
7.00 
6.60 
6.00 
5.10 
10.50 
7.50 
7.00 
8.25 
5.85 
5.60 
8.50 
4.65 
4.50 
14.75 
14.00 
13.25 
10.26 
11.00 
9.50 
9.00 
9.75 
7.85 
13.50 
7.50 
7.30 
9.70 
8.45 
13.50 
8.80 
8.50 
9.40 
8.00 
6.00 
6.60 
7.00 


8.50 


Price  per 
pound 
(cents). 


34.1 
33.7 
83.1 
33.8 
33.4 
84.1 
33.4 
83.4 
32.8 
32.8 
33.5 
33.3 
34.4 
33.5 
33.8 
84.7 
34.1 
34.7 
83.7 
84.2 
84.1 
33.4 
33.0 
33.8 
33.0 
82.8 
32.7 
32.7 
34.3 
34.3 
32.5 
29.1 
34.1 
29.1 
33.9 
34.0 
32.8 
33.1 
82.5 
32.7 
34.8 
38.0 
33.5 
34.9 
33.7 
34.6 
33.7 
32.7 
33.3 
82.4 


82.34 


Cents 

per 
yard. 


»iV 
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SATEENS. 


Width 
(Inches). 


5»-54 


Wdghtper 
yard. 


1.30 


3.00 
2.45 
3.00 
2.15 
1.80 
2.15 
3.00 
3.00 


Sley  and  pick. 


(Aug.  30, 1918.) 
104  by  64 

(Oct.  25, 1018.) 
106  by  56 
112  by  64 
106  by  60 
118  by  76 
124  by  80 
118  by  72 
108  by  56 
108  by  56 


Cents  per 

yard  f.  o.  b. 

mUl. 


53* 


nUINQ  SATEENS. 


261 
28 

31 

31* 
35 

35 

35 

35 

36 

36 

36 

37J 

37 

37, 

37 

37 

37 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 


30,  1918.) 
by  72 
by  88 
by  120 
by  88 
by  72 
by  80 
by  104 
by  112 
by  80 
by  88 
by  96 
by  72 
by  80 
by  96 
by  104 
by  112 
by  112 
by  80 
by  104 
by  112 
by  112 
by  124 


GN  SATEEN. 


37 

1  (Oct.  20,  1918.) 
2.25                 120  by  64 

311 

WARP  SATEEN. 


40 
42 

*?} 

4a 

42 

37 

29 

37 

37} 

30} 

29 

30} 

30 

30 

30 

36 

27 

27 

30 


3.00 
3.50 
4.00 
3.90 
3.75 
3.65 
4.20 
3.50 
3.65 
4.00 
4.20 
3.35 
3.30 
3.00 
3.35 
2.65 
3.70 
2.50 
2.85 


(Sept.  85, 1918.) 

112  by  64 

112  by  64 

96  by  56 

96  by  60 

96  by  64 

112  by  64 

112  by  64 

112  by  64 

112  by  64 

112  by  04 

112  by  64 

112  by  64 

118  by  64 

118  by  64 

118  by  64 

118  by  64 

112  by  64 

96  by  56 

88  by  38 


GOVERNMENT  BEOULATIONS  KELATINO  TO  PRICES. 
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SATEBNS-^kmtliiued. 

CABDKD  WABP  8ATIEN9. 


Width 
(inohfls.) 


43 
58 

54 
54 
55 
55 


Weight  per 
yard. 


3.00 
2.75 
3.45 
1.14 
1.22 
1.30 
1.06 
1.06 
1.06 
1.18 


Sley  and  pick. 


Cents  per 

yard  f .  o.  b. 

mUl. 


(Nov.  8, 1918.) 

114  by  84 

96  by  64 

140  by  96 

106  by  64 

106  by  64 

93  by  60 

96  by  64 

85  by  64 

98  by  60 

106  by  64 


27 
34 
59 
56 
52 
b2 
63 
60 
58 


CARDED  flLLINO  SATEENS. 


38 
39 
39 
39 
39 
39 
39 
43 
43 
43 
43 
43 

4.40 
3.75 
3.20 
3.50 
3.75 
3.50 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.85 
3.65 

(Nov.  8. 1918.) 
80  by  124 
96  by  132 
72  by  120 
72  by  120 
S4byl24 
96  by  160 
96  by  160 
72  by  120 
84  by  124 
96  by  132 
64  by  104 
64  by  112 

28 
3U 

23 

30 

351 

36 

29 

33 

37, 

24 

25 


COMBER  nULING  SATEENS. 


(Nov.  8, 1918.) 
96  by  160 
84  by  136 
96  by  130 
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SHEETING. 


Width 
(InehM). 

Wftlght  per 
yard. 

81«y  and  pick. 

Cmts  per 
yard  f .  o.  b. 

mm. 

(July  1, 1018.) 
48  by  48 

86 

8.00 

>00 

86 

4.00 

56  by  60 
(July  2S,  1918.) 

TO 

86 

3.85 

48#y48 
48  by  48 

s20i 

86 

8.00 

20 

86 

8.25 

48  by  48 

18i 

86 

8.60 

40  by  40 

17 

40 

2.85 

48  by  48 

211 

\ 

88,86 

4.00 

48  by  52 

leli       1 

'86 

4.00 

56  by  60 

"l 

1 

86 

4.50 

48  by  52 

1^^         1 

86 

5.00 

48  by  48 

14 

86 

5.50 

48  by  44 

13 

86 

6.00 

40  by  40 

U 

86 

6.15 

44  by  40 

12           1 

81 

5.00 

48  by  48 

13 

86 

4.70 

48  by  53 

15 

40 

5.00 

44  by  44 

14 

40 

4.25 

44  by  40 

1* 

' 

40 

8.75 

48  by  44 

(Au«.7,1918.) 

64  by  68 

l7t 

86 

8.60 

20 

88 

8.50 

64  by  68 

20i 

86 

8.70 

64  by  68 

19 

40 

8.15 

64  by  68 
(Auf!.80,1918.) 

22! 

81 

5.00 

48  by  48 

•  m 

40 

2.50 

(Sept.  8, 1918.) 
48  by  48 

231 

40 

2.70 

48  by  48 

m 

40 

3.35 

48  by  48 

25 

82 

6.25 

40  by  40 

m 

86 

5.00 

64  by  64 

16 

81 

4.50 

44  by  44 
(Sept.  5, 1018.) 

14i 

84 

6.00 

40  by  40 
(Sept.  25, 1918.) 

•111 

40 

2.00 

40  by  40 

271 

GRAY   SHEET  1X08. 


(Nov.  8, 1918.) 

26 

4.85 

48  by  48 

141 

86 

3.05 

52  by  56 

21 

86 

8.15 

60  by  73 

22 

86 

8.90 

40by38     - 

15 

86 

4.00 

48  by  48 

16 

40 

3.70 

44  by  44 

21 

40 

8.60 

56  by  60 

19 

48 

3.25 

48  by  48 

27 
80 

54 

3.00 

44  by  44 

54 

2.00 

48  by  48 

81 

64 

2.25 

60  by  60 

82i 

i  Cents  per  pound      >  Net  price.      *  Net  f.  o.  b.  mill.       *  F.  o.  b.  mill. 

WIDI  8HEETIN0S. 

The  price  is  80  cents  per  pound  net  cash  f.  o.  b.  mill.  This  price  divided  by  the  veigbt 
of  the  11/4  brown  will  give  the  yardage  price  of  the  11/4  brown  and  10/4  bleached :  d'^^"^' 
by  the  weight  of  10/4  brown  will  give  tne  yardage  price  of  10/4  brown  and  0/4  blenched, 
and  so  on  through  the  various  widths. 

CARDED  OIL  CLOTH  SHEETING. 


Width, 
(inches.) 


5U 

51, 

61 

51 

51 

51 

58 

60 

60 


Weight  per 
yard. 


4.75 
4.50 
4.25 
4.75 
4.50 
4.25 
4.25 
4.18 
8.65 


Sley  and  pick. 


(Nov.  4, 1918.) 
40  by  40 
40  by  40 
40  by  40 
44  by  40 
44  by  40 
44  by  40 
44  bv  40 
40  by  40 
44  by  44 


Onts  per 
yard  f .  o.  b. 

mm. 


IS 

19 
18 
181 
19 
20 
20 
22 


QOYEBKMENT  BBGXTLATIONS  RELATING  TO  PRICES. 
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TICKING. 

(Bept.  25,  1018.) 

Class  1  l8  Intended  to  cover  the  various  blue  and  white  and  tamcj  twill  tickings  In  the 
heavier  weights,  but  not  to  indnde  the  so-called  "  Straw  ticks  "  : 

82-lnch,  8  ounces,  80  by  72,  class  1,  Cordis  A.  C.  B,  88.658  cents  net  to  mill. 
32-inch,  8  ounces,  80  by  70,  class  1,  A,  C,  A  Amoskeag. 
32-inch,  2  ounces,  76  by  68,  claas  1,  A,  O.  A  Eagle  and  Phoenix. 
32-lnch,  8  ounces,  88  by  58,  class  1,  Bowling  Brook. 
Class  2  is  Intended  to  cover  the  blue  and  white  and  fancy  twill  tickings  in  the  lighter 
weights,  known  as  **  Straw  ticks  "  : 

30-lnch,  8.75  ounces,  78  by  40,  class  2,  Thorndike  C»  20.18  cents. 
Class  3  is  intended  to  cover  the  sateen  tickings  in  all  weights : 

33-inch,  8  ounces,  100  by  72,  class  8,  Conestogo,  R.  it  D.  and  B.  &  D..  40.4075  cents. 
Class  4  is  intended  to  cover  the  hickory  stripes,  a  fabric  closely  affiliated  with  ticking, 
which  it  seems  best  to  include  : 

28i-lnch,  2.85  ounces,  72  by  42,  class  4,  Thorndike  E,  8  by  4,  hickory  stripes,  27.16 
cents. 

PILLOW  TUBING. 

(Sept.  ^5,  1018.) 

The  yardage  price  of  the  bleached  cloth  is  to  be  found  by  dividing  85  cents  per  pound 
by  the  yards  per  pound  of  the  gray  cloth  from  which  it  is  made. 

TWILLS. 

4-LEAr  TWILLS. 


Width 
(Inohes). 


80 
80 
30 
30 
80 

S 
80 

80 

80 

69 

37 
37 
87 
37 
37 

30 
37 

29 

29| 

29i 

29i 

30 

30 

30 

30 

80 

80 

36 

87 

37 

37 

37 

39 

48 

60 

58 

68 

68 

60 

60 

29J 

80 

59 


Yards 
poun< 


r 


2.00 
2.15 
2.31 
2.40 
250 
2.«6 
2.86 
800 
3.25 
L76 

1.75 
200 
2.10 
2.35 
235 

2.65 
2. 25 
1.85 

2.00 
2.15 
3. 00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
220 
2.81 
2.70 
3.00 
1.90 
1.50 
1.75 
1.83 
2.00 
1.90 
154 
1.48 
.96 
1.30 
L35 
1.40 
2.00 

2.60 
8.00 
1.40 


Sley  orpick. 


(July  25, 1^18.) 

88  by  48 

88  by  48 

88  by  48 

88  by  48 

88  by  38 

88  by  88 

88  by  38 

88  by  38 

88  by  38 

76  by  44 

(Sept.  25, 1918.) 

80  by  44 

88  by  44 

86  by  44 

76  by  42 

84  by  42 

(Oct.  25, 1918.) 

106  by  52 

106  by  52 

108  by  52 

(Nov.  8, 1918.) 

104  by  54 

104  by  48 

84  by  37 

104  by  48 

88  by  38 

98  by  42 

88  by  42 

98  by  42 

108  by  48 

80  by  37 

98  by  42 

88  by  48 

76  by  42 

76  by  42 

104  by  42 

76  by  42 

76  by  40 

76  by  42 

76  by  42 

76  by  42 

76  by  40 

68  by  56 

48  by  64 

88  by  56 

(Nov.  9, 1918.) 

88  by  88 

96  by  42 

48  by  64 


Gents  per 
pound. 


56.84 

67.91 
/99.04 
59.68 
68. 71 
50.90 
61. 21 
62.20 
63.81 
62.94 


Cents 


incs  per 
yard. 
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TWILLS— Continued. 

3-LKAr  TWILLS. 


width 
(Inches). 


37 

36 

38i 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

43 

43 

43 

43 

43 


30i 

31 

31 

31 

39 

39 


39 


Yards  per 
pound. 


4.60 
4.20 
3.10 
6.10 
4.80 
4.50 
4.25 
4.00 
4.30 
4.50 
4.00 
6.00 
4.76 


3.85 
3.85 
4.00 
4.20 
3.25 
5.10 


5.10 


Sley  to  pick. 


Cents  per  Cents  per 


pound. 


(Sept.  6, 1918.) 
06  by  60 
60  by  80 
96  by  64 
64  by  64 
64  by  72 
68  by  76 
68  by  76 

gby76 
by  60 
68  by  76 
68  by  76 
64  by  48 
68  by  52 

(Nov.  8, 1918.) 
68  by  76 
68  by  80 
64  by  73 
68  by  80 
68  by  76 
64  by  104 

Nov.  9. 1916.) 
64  by  10) 


yards. 


23i 


ALBEBT  TWILLS. 


35 

5.50 

35 

5.10 

35 

4.40 

35 

4.85 

35 

4.00 

35 

5.40 

35 

2.72 

35 

3.00 

m 

4.00 

40 

2.38 

43 

2.22 

1 

(Sept.  9, 1918.) 
64  by  72 
64  by  80 
64  by  80 
64  by  88 

(Nov.  8, 1918.) 
64  by  80 
64  by  72 
72  by  120 
72  by  120 
64  by  80 
72  by  120 
70  by  120 


1^ 


m 

16 
29i 
27 
20 
33 
35 


TWILLS. 


Width 
(inches). 

Yards 

per 
pound. 

Sley  or  pick. 

Per 
pound. 

Cents 

per 

yard. 

30 

2.10 

(July  25, 1018.) 
88  by  56 

60.90 

29 

m 

(Oct.  25, 1918.) 
2.60              68  by  86 

26 

VENETIANS. 

(Sept.  3,  1918.) 


SDVOLE  TARN. 


41  cents  on  N-120, 35  inches,  156  by  64, 31.8: 

30/1  all  combed  rov.  twist  warp. 

33/1  all  Qpmbed  filling. 
43^  oents  on  N-261 .  35  inches.  156  by  64, 2.85: 

30/1  all  oombed  rov.  twist  warp. 

23/1  all  combed  flUlng. 


44  cents  on  P-322, 38  indies.  166  by  64,  S.9(fc 

30/1  all  oombed  rov.  twist  waip. 

33/1  all  oombed  filling. 
46!  cents  on  F-^M,  38  indies,  156  by  64, 2.63: 

30/1  all  oombed  rov.  twist  warp. 

23/1  all  oombed  fllUng. 


1 
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V  EN  ETIANS— ContiniMd. 

SDfOLX  TABN  OOIIBBD  VSNXTIAKB. 

(Nov.  4,  W18.) 


Width 
(Inches). 

Yards  per 
pound. 

1 

Sley  or  pick. 

events  per 
yanf. 

35 
35 
36 
36 
37 
38 
38 
38 

3.10 
3.00 
3.00 
2.77 
2.80 
2.66 
2.75 
2.85 

166  by  64 
156  by  64 
156  by  64 
156  by  64 
148  by  64 
144  by  64 
156  by  64 
156  by  64 

44 
44 
46 
46 
44| 

TWO-PLT  WARP  COMBED  VENETIANS. 

(Nov.  4, 1918.) 


35 
8S 

2.85 
2.63 

156  by  64 
156  by  64 

58 
60 

TWINE. 


WBAPPINO   TWINS. 

(Aug.  14,  1918.) 

Prices  for  No.  1  quality  wrapping  twine  of  8'b  or  coarser  yarn : 

Cents 
per  pound. 
Any  ply  wound  on  cones  or  tubes,  packed  in  barrels  or  bales  or  in  cases,  in  bulk-     61 

Any  ply  wound  in  8-ounce  or  heavier  balls,  packed  in  barrels  or  cases,  in  bulk 61  i 

Any  ply  wound  in  small  balls  weighing  5  or  6  to  the  pound,  packed  in  barrels 

or  cases,  in  bulk 62 

Any  plv  wound  In  small  balls  weighing  5  or  6  to  the  pound,  packed  in  S-pound 
or  10-pound  cotton-cloth  sacks  and  100  pounds  in  a  bale 64 

Terms. — Prices  are  f.  o.  b.  cars  shipping  point,  net  cash  from  date  of  shipment  and 
include  cost  of  selling. 

(Dec.  12,  1918.) 
[Covering  sales  made  Nov.  17,  1918,  to  Jan.  1,  1919.] 
No  changes  made,  schedule  same  as  above. 

SBINB  AND   SAIL  TWINB. 

(Sept.  3,  1918.) 

For  United  States  standard  seine  twine  in  ntandard  skeins,  packed  in  bulk  or  in  6-pound 
or  l(X-pound  pads,  100-pound  bales,  basis  No.  15  to  42  medium  laid,  62  cents  per  pound. 
DiflerentlaiB  on  other  sizes  and  lays,  as  at  present  established. 

iHtftraa. 

For  winding  in  8-ounce  or  heavier  balls,  in  bulk,  1  cent  above  price  of  skeins. 

For  winding  on  1-pound  or  heavier  tubes,  in  bulk,  1  cent  above  price  of  skeins. 

For  winding  in  4-ounce  balls,  in  bulk,  2  cents  above  price  of  skeins. 

For  winding  in  2  to  3  ounce  balls,  in  bulk,  4  cents  above  price  of  skeins. 

For  packing  tubes  or  balls  in  5-pound  or  10-pound  muslin  sacks,  2  cents  above  price 
for  bulk  packing. 

Exact-weight  skeins,  4  ounces  or  heavier,  2  cents  above  price  regular  skeins. 

For  export  packing,  1  cent  above  price  regular  packing. 

For  broken  packages  of  lots  of  less  than  100  pounds  of  a  size,  2  cents  above  price 
standard  packing. 

Sail  twine,  made  on  Brownell  or  Haskell-Dawes  twisters,  8-ply  and  up,  on  cones  or 
tubes  or  in  8-ounce  balls,  in  bulk,  63  cents  per  pound. 

Four-ounce  balls,  in  bulk,  1  cent  per  pound  aoove  8-ounce  balls. 

Balls  in  5-pound  or  10-ppund  muslin  sacks.  2  cents  per  pound  above  bulk  packing. 
100-pound  bales : 

Export  packing,  1  cent  per  pound  extra. 

Broken  packages,  2  cents  per  pound  extra. 

Hose  cord,  made  of  12's  yarn.  Brownell  or  HaskeH-Dawes  twisters,  64  cents  per  pound. 

Terms. — No  allowance  for  cones  or  tubes,  net  cash,  f.  o.  b.  mill.     Seller  to  pay  cost  of 
selllsg. 
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(Dec.  12,  1918.) 
[Covering  SAles  made  Nov.  17,  1818,  to  Jan.  1,  1919.] 

SBimB  TWIN!. 

For  United  Btates  standard  seine  twine  in  standard  skeins,  packed  In  bulk  or  In  8- 

Kound  or  10-pound  pads.  100-pound  bales,  basis  No.  15  to  42  medium  laid,  basis  price  t» 
e  7  cents  per  pound,  over  fixed  price  10s  single-carded  yarn. 
Differentials  on  other  sises  and  lays — as  at  present  established  by  leading  manafae* 
turers. 

ExtraB. 

For  winding  in  8-ounce  or  heavier  balls,  in  bulk — 1  cent  above  price  of  skeins. 

For  winding  in  1-pound  or  heavier  tubes,  in  bulk — 1  cent  above  price  of  skeins. 

For  winding  in  4-ounce  balls,  in  bulk — 2  cents  above  price  of  skeins. 

For  winding  in  2-ounce  to  3-ounce  balls,  in  bulk — 4  cents  above  price  of  skeins. 

For  packing  tubes  or  balls  in  5  pounds  or  10  pounds — 2  cents  al>ove  price  for  balk  pack- 
ing muslin  sacks. 

Bxact  weight  skeins,  4  ounces  or  heavier — 2  cents  above  price  of  regular  skeins. 

For  export  packing — 1  cent  above  price  of  regular  packing. 

For  broken  packages  of  lots  of  less  than  100  pounds  of  a  size — ^2  cents  above  price  of 
standard  packing. 

SAIL  TWINS. 

Sail  twine,  made  on  Brownell  oc  Haskell  -  Dawes  twisters,  8  ply  and  up,  on  cones 
or  tubes  or  in  8-ounce  balls,  in  bulk — basis  price  to  be  7  cents  per  pound  over  fixed  price 
lOs  single-carded  yarn. 

Four-ounce  balls,  in  bttlk — 1  cent  per  pound  above  8-ounce  balls. 

Balls  in  5-pound  and  10-poupd  muslin  sacks,  100-pound  bales — 2  cents  per  pound  above 
bulk  packing. 

Export  packing — 1  cent  per  pound  extra. 

Broken  packages — 2  cents  per  pound  extra.  • 

Hose  cord,  made  of  128  yarn,  Brownell  or  Haakeil-Dawes  twisters — 64  cents  per  pound. 

Terms. — All  sales  to  be  made  on  net-weight  basis,  net  cash,  f.  o.  b.  mill.  Seller  to  pay 
cost  of  selling. 

YARN  PRICES. 

(Aug.  14,  1918.) 

PRICES  rOB  CARDED  WARP  TWIST  TaRIVS,  MADE  PROM  NOT  BETTER  TBAK  MIDDUNQ  UPLAND  COTTOK. 

Single  yam. 

Count:  (8  and    10    12    13      14    16      18    20      22      23      24      26      28      30      82      34      3o    36 

below) 
Price:        57)      58    59    50)    60    61)    63    64)    66)    67)    6S)    70)    72)    74)    77)    80)    82    83) 

For  above  varus  made  of  strict  to  good  middling  cotton  an  advance  In  price  of  2)  cents  per  poond  Is  mad^ 
making  sohedule  for  such  yarns  as  follows: 

26    28    30    32    34    35      36 

73    75    77    80    83    84)    86 

For  above  yarns  made  of  staple  cotton  of  strict  to  good  middling  grade,  not  less  than  1«V  inches  and  not 
over  1 )  inches,  an  advance  in  price  of  4  cents  per  pound  Is  made  over  above  schedule,  "''^kpng  prices  for  soeii 
yarns  as  follows: 


Count: 

(Sand 
Iwlow) 

10 

12 

13 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

23 

24 

Price: 

60 

60) 

61) 

62 

62) 

64 

65) 

67 

69 

70 

71 

Count:  36    38    40    42    44    46 

48        50 

Price:    90    92    94    06    98    1.00 

1.02    1.04 

The  basic  price  Is  on  No.  8  and  below: 

Over  8  and  not  over  10  rise  of  ^  cent  per  number. 

Over  10  and  not  over  14  rise  of  )  cent  per  number. 

Over  14  and  not  over  20  rise  of  f  cent  per  number. 

Over  20  and  not  over  30  rise  of  I  cent  per  number. 

Over  30  and  not  over  36  rise  of  1)  cents  per  number. 
On  yarns  of  staple  cotton  in  counts  36  to  60  the  rise  is  1  cent  per  number. 

Ply  yams. 

On  yarns  made  of  not  better  than  middling  upland  cotton  for  2  ply  to  7  ply  1  cent  per  pound  has  been 
added  to  the  single  yarn  prices  for  twisting  counts  8s  and  below  and  not  over  10;  1)  cents  per  pound  far 
counts  over  10  and  not  over  14;  2  cents  per  pound  for  counts  over  14  and  not  over  20;  2)  cents  per  pound  lor 
counts  over  20  and  not  over  36,  making  prices  as  follows: 

Count:  (8  and    10    12      13    14      16      18    20      22    23    24    26    28    SO    32    34    35      36 

below) 
Price:       58)       59    60)    61    61)    63)    65    66)    09    70    71    73    75    77    80    83    84)    8« 

• 

On  yams  made  of  strict  to  good  middling  cotton  for  2  plv  to  7  ply,  1  cent  per  pound  has  been  added  to 
the  single  yam  price  for  counts  8b  and  below  and  not  over  10;  1)  cents  per  pound  fat  counts  over  10  and  on 
over  14;  2  cents  per  pound  for  counts  over  14  and  not  over  ao;  3)  cents  per  pound  for  counts  over  20  and  not 
over  36,  making  prices  as  follows: 

Coont:  (8  and     10      12    13      14    16    18      20    22      23      24      26      2S      30      32      34    35    36 

below) 
Price-         61      61)    63    63)    64    66    67)    60    71)    73)    73)    75)    77)    79)    83)   85)  87  88) 
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SPECIAL. 

For  t  wistloff  any  of  above  yams  in  counts  Ss  to  12s  In  plies  8  to  12  ply  an  advance  of  1  cent  per  pound  Is 
Bade  over  pnoee  named  above  for  2  ply  to  7  ply  and  for  twisting  tnem  13  ply  to  60  ply  an  advance  of  1^ 
cents  per  pound  is  made  over  prices  named  for  2  ply  to  7  ply. 

For  Brownell  or  Haskell-Dawes  tube  twisted  yam  in  counts  8  to  12  an  advance  b  made  of  4  cents  per 
pound  OTv  the  price  for  singles. 

On  yams  mado  of  strict  to  good  middling  staple  cotton,  not  less  than  1-^  inches  and  not  over  1|  inches, 
for  any  standard  ply  there  is  added  to  the  pruto  of  the  single  yam  6  cents  per  pound  on  No.  lOs  and  an 
additional  one-quarter  cent  fwr  pound  on  each  number  finer  than  10s,  making  the  following  prices: 

Count:  36         38       40         42       44         46       48         50 
Price:    l.Oli    1.04    1.064    1.00    1.11}    1.14    1.16)    1.19 

Form  of  deUverff^^Tho  prices  named  above  are  for  commercial  skeins,  tubes,  cones,  and  section  beams 
of  standard  p^t  up.    * 
For  ball  orchain  warps  1  cent  per  pound  extra  will  be  added. 
For  reverse  twist  5  cents  per  pound  advance  over  regular  twist  wUl  be  added. 

For  cabling  up  to  No.  30  a  charge  of  6§  cents  per  pound  will  be  added  to  the  price  of  single  yam. 
remu.— Ftices  include  the  weight  of  oones  or  tubes  on  which  yam  is  wound  and  are  net  cash  from  date 
el  shipment  and  are  f .  o.  b.  cars  uupplng  point.    Prices  Include  cost  of  selling. 

PBICKS  FOB  STANDABD  CABDEO  H08IKBT  AND  KNITTINO  TABNS  MADE  OF  WHITB  COTTON. 

For  tmgU  yam*. 

Count:  ClOand    12    14    16      is    20     22     24      26     28     30 

below) 
Price:         61        62    63    64i    66    67)    60)    71)    73)    75)    77) 

For  above  yams  made  of  staple  cotton,  of  strict  to  good  middling  grade,  not  less  than  ItV  Inches  and  not 
over  li  inches  staple  the  following  prices  will  apply: 

Count:  (10  and    12    14    16      18    20    ,  22      24      26      28     30     32     84      36      38      40 

below) 
Price:         66       66    67    68)    70    71)    73)    75)    77)    70)    81)    83)    85)    87)    80)    01) 

The  basic  price  is  on  lOs  and  below: 

Over  10  and  not  over  14,  rise  of  4  oent  per  number. 
Over  14  and  not  over  20,  rise  off  oent  per  number. 
Over  20  and  not  over  40,  rise  of  1  cent  per  number. 

For  ply  yams  5  cents  is  added  to  the  price  for  No.  10  single  and  )  oent  per  pound  additional  per  single 
mimber  up  to  40s.  This  charge  for  twisting  these  high-grade  yarns  is  made  for  the  reason  that  yams  used 
in  the  knfttii^  trade  require  more  perfect  manufacture  than  commercial  weaving  yams.  They  require 
inspection  and  also  an  extra  process  called  doubling.  These  charges  are  based  on  actual  differential  costs 
of  mills  making  these  yams,  making  the  following  schedule  for  twisted  yams  of  standard  carded  hosiery 
and  knitting  quality  made  of  white  cotton: 

Count:  (10  and    12     14    16    18    20    22     24    26     28     30 

below) 
Price:       66        67)    69    71    73    75    77)    80    82)    85    87) 

And  Uie  following  schedule  for  twisted  3mms  made  of  staple  cotton  of  strict  to  good  middling  Rrade  not 
than  1^  Inches  and  not  over  1)  inches  staple: 

Coiut:  (10  and    12      14    16    18    20    22      24    26      28    30      32    34      36    38         40 

below) 
Price:        70         71)    73    75    77    79    81)    84    86)    89    01)    94    96)    99    1.01)    1.04 

Form  c/ddiverv. — On  commercial  tubes,  cones,  cops,  or  skeins  in  standard  put  up. 
Terms. — F.  o.  b.  cars  shipping  point,  net  cash  from  date  of  shipment,  2  per  cent  aUowance  to  be  made  for 
onee.    Prices  include  cost  of  selling. 

BASBD  ON  BASIC  FBICX  FOB  NO.  10  AND  BELOW,  GRADE  STBICt  TO  GOOD  MIDDLING.  . 

Combed  cotton  Hngle  parru. 

Length  of  Mapfe.— Not  over  lA  intihes: 

Count:  (10  and    12    14    16      18    20     22    24     26     28     30 

below) 
Price:        76  77    78    79)    81    82)    84    85)    87)    80)    91) 

For  over  1^  inches  and  not  aboye  1)  inches,  5  cents  additional: 
Count:  (10  and    12    14    16      18    20      22    24      26      28     30     36         40 

below) 
Price:        81         82    83    84)    86    87)    89    00)    92)    94)    96)    1.02)    1.06) 

For  over  1)  inches  and  not  above  l^  inches  to  1}  Inches,  5  cents  additional: 
Count:  (10  and    12    14    16     18    20     22    24     26     28     30 

below) 
Price:       86         87    88    80)    91    92)    94    95)    97)    99)    1.01) 

Count:    36         40         45         60         55         60 
Price:     1.07^    Ullh    l*iai    1.21)    1.26)    1.31) 
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For  over  1}  Inches  and  not  above  lA  inches  to  1|  inches,  10  oents  additional: 
Count:  (10  and    12    14    16     18       k)         22       24         26         28 

below) 
Price:        96        07    08   Mi    1.01    I.OSi    1.04    1.05}    1.07^    l.OH 

Count:    903640465065607080 
Price:      l.lli    1.17|    1.21)    1.26}    1.3U    l-^    l-41i    1.56)    1.71) 

Basic  price  No.  10  and  below: 

Over  No.  10  and  not  over  No.  14, )  cent  per  nomber  above  No.  10. 
Over  No.  14  and  not  over  No.  24,  f  cent  per  number  above  No.  14. 
Over  No.  24  and  not  over  No.  60,  i  cent  per  number  above  No.  24. 
Over  No.  60  and  not  over  No.  80, 1)  cents  i)er  number  above  No.  60. 

Form  of  deUverp.—KoBlery  and  knitting  yams  on  oommereial  tubes,  cops,  cones  or  skeins  in  stsodiri 
commercial  put  ups,  suitable  for  the  hosiery,  underwear,  and  regular  knitting  maiffifactmere. 

Warp  yams  on  commercial  tubes,  oones,  skeins,  section  beams,  or  warps. 

Such  3rams  if  made  of  higher  twist  than  standard  warp  twist,  or  if  put  up  in  other  than  standaid  fcmi 
for  delivery ,  or  if  specially  made  for  spedal  work,  or  speciallv  inspected  for  removal  of  imperfections,  sial 
be  subject  to  such  additiooal  prices  to  cover  additional  costs  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  boyv 
and  seller. 

All  figures  are  based  on  prices  net  cash  firom  date  of  shipment  f.  o.  b.  oars  shipping  point,  lor  yams  de- 
livered at  net  weight  such  prices  to  include  the  cost  of  selling. 

BASED  ON  BASIC  PRICE  FOR  NO.  10  AND  BELOW,  GRADE  STRICT  TO  GOOD  MIDDUNG. 

Combed  cotton  pip  yariw. 

For  twisting  5  cents  has  been  added  to  No.  10,  and  one-quarter  cent  additional  per  (single)  number  up 
to  808. 

Length  of  atople.— Not  over  1-^  inches: 
Count:  (lOand   12      14    16    18    20    22    24    26     28     30 

below) 
Price:         81       82)84868890029496)90    1.01) 

For  over  1^  inches  and  not  above  1)  inches,  6  oents  additional: 
Count:  ao  and     12      14    16    18    20    22    24    26  28         30         36       40       45         50 

below) 

Price:       86  87)    89    91    93    95    97    99    1.01)    1.04    1.06)    1.14    1.10    1.25)    1.31) 

For  over  1)  and  not  above  lA  inches  to  1)  inches,  5  cents  additional: 
Count:  (10  and    12      14    16      18     20      22      24       26       28       30       36       40       45        50       55      « 
below) 

Price:    91  92)    94    96    98    1.00    1.02    1.04    1.06)    1.09    1.11)    1.19    1.24    1.30)    1.36)    1.42}  l.# 

For  over  1)  Inches  and  not  above  lA  inches  to  1|  inches,  10  cents  additional: 
Count:  (10  and     12        14       16        18       20       22         24         26         28 

below) 
Price:       1.01       1.02)    1.04    1.06    1.08    1.10    1.12    1.14    1.16)    1.19 
Count:    30        36         40       45        5055607080 
Price:    1.21)    1.29    1.34    1.40)    1.4<^    1.62i    1.50    1.76)    1.94 

« 
Form  ofdeUverjf.—Uosiery  and  knitting  yams  on  commercial  tubes,  oones,  or  skeins  in  standard  oommv* 
cial  put  ups. 
Warp  yams  on  commercial  tubes,  section  beams  or  warps. 

All  figures  are  based  on  prices  net  cash  from  date  of  shipment,  f.  o.  b.  cars  shipping  point  for  vams  d» 
livered  at  net  weight,  such  prices  to  include  the  cost  of  selling. 

(Dec.  12, 1918.) 

Prices  for  carded  warp  twist  yams,  made  from  Upland  cotton  below  the  grade  of  strict  middling. 

Single  farn, 

T'ount:  (S  and     10      12    13    14    16      18    20      22      23      24     26      28      30     32      34      35  "^36 
Delow) 

Price:       57)       58    50    50)    60    61)    63    64)    66)    67)    68)    70)    72)    74)    77)    80)    82    83) 

The  basic  price  is  on  No.  8  and  below: 

Over  8  and  not  over  10,  rise  of )  cent  per  number. 
Over  10  and  not  over  14,  rise  of)  cent  per  number. 
Over  14  and  not  over  20,  rise  of  f  cent  per  number. 
Over  20  and  not  over  30,  rise  of  1  cent  per  number. 
Over  30  and  not  over  36,  rise  of  1)  cents  per  number. 

Pip  pam*. 

For  2-ply  to  7-ply .  1  cent  per  pound  has  been  added  to  the  single  yam  prices  for  twisting  counts  8s  and 
below  and  not' over  10: 1)  cents  per  pound  for  counts  over  10  and  noi  over  14;  2  cents  per  pound  for  ooonls 
over  14  and  not  over  20;  2)  cents  per  pound  for  counts  over  20  and  not  over  36,  making  prices  as  fiidlows: 

Count:  (8  and    10    12      13    14      16      18    20      22    23    24    26    28    30    32    3(    35    36 
below) 

Price:      58)       50    6(^    61    61)    63)    65    66)    69    70    71    73    75    77    80    83    84)    86 


Count : 

(8  and 
below) 
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12 
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14 

16 

Price: 

60 

60i 

62 

62i 

63 

65 
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For  twisting  any  of  the  above  yams  in  counts  8's  to  12'b  in  nlles  8  to  12  ply,  an 
advance  of  1  cent  per  pound  is  made  over  prices  named  above  for  z-ply  to  7-ply,  and  for 
twisting  them  18-ply  to  00-ply  an  advance  of  1)  cents  per  pound  is  made  over  prices 
named  for  2-ply  to  7-ply. 

For  Brownell  or  Haskell-Dawea  tube  twisted  yam  in  oounts  8  to  12,  an  advance  is 
made  for  4  cents  per  pound  over  the  price  for  singles. 

Form  of  delivery — ^The  prices  named  above  are  for  commercial  sketii8»  tubes,  cones, 
and  section  beams  of  standard  put  up: 

For  ball  or  chain  warps  1  cent  per  pound  extra  will  be  added. 

For  cabling  up  to  No.  SO's  a  charge  of  6i  cents  per  pound  will  be  added  to  the  price 
of  single  yarn. 

Terms. — Prices  include  the  weight  of  cones  or  tubes  on  which  yam  Is  wound  and  are 
net  cash  from  date  of  shipment,  and  are  f.  o.  b.  cars  shipping  point.  Prices  include  cost 
of  selling. 

Prices  for  carded  warp-twist  yarns,  made  from  upland  cotton  that  will  grade  strict  to 
good  middling. 

B^gle  yam. 

Count :   (8  and       10       12       13       14       16       18       20       22       28    .  24 

below ) 
Price:         59  501     60)     61       611     68       641     66       68       69       70 

Count:  26     28     80     32     34     36     36 
Price:    72     74     76     79     82     83|  86 

The  basic  price  is  on  No.  8  and  below : 

Over  8  and  not  over  10.  rise  of  i  cent  per  number. 
Over  10  and  not  over  14,  rise  of  i  cent  per  number. 
Over  14  and  not  over  20,  rise  of  |  cent  per  number. 
Over  20  and  not  over  30,  rise  of  l  cent  per  number. 
Over  80  and  not  over  86,  rise  of  11  cents  per  number. 

Ply  yams. 

For  2-ply  to  7-ply,  1  cent  per  pound  has  been  added  to  the  single  yarn  prices  for  twist- 
ing counts  8's  and  below  and  not  over  10;  11  cents  per  pound  for  counts  over  10  and 
not  over  14;  2  cents  per  pound  for  counts  over  14  and  not  over  20;  21  cents  per  pound 
for  counts  over  20  and  not  over  86,  makiAg  prices  as  follows : 

18       20       22       23       24 

661  68   701  711  721 

Count:  26   28   30   32   34   35  36 
Price:  74i  761  781  811  841  86  871 

BPBCIAL. 

For  twisting  any  of  above  yams  in  counts  8*8  to  12*8,  in  plies  8  to  12  ply,  an  ad- 
vance of  1  cent  per  pound  is  made  over  prices  named  above  for  2-ply  to  7-ply,  and  for 
twisting  them  13-ply  to  60-ply  an  advance  of  11  cents  per  pound  is  made  over  prices 
named  for  2-ply  to  T-ply. 

For  Brownell  or  Haskell-Dawes  tube  twisted  yam  in  counts  8  to  12,  an  advance  is 
made  of  4  cents  per  pound  over  the  price  for  singles. 

Form  of  delivery. — The  prices  named  above  are  for  commercial  skeins,  tubes,  cones, 
and  section  beams  of  standard  put  up. 

FOr  ball  or  chain  warps,  1  cent  per  pound  extra  will  be  added. 

For  cabling  up  to  No.  30  a  charge  of  6|  cents  per  pound  will  be  added  to  the  price 
Of  single  yam. 

Terms. — Prices  include  the  weight  of  cones  or  tubes  on  which  yam  is  wound  and  are 
net  cash  ftom  date  of  shipment,  and  are  f.  o.  b.  cars  shipping  point.  Prices  include  cost 
of  selling. 

Prices  for  standard  carded  holsiery  and  knitting  yams,  made  of  white  upland  cotton. 

Single  yam. 

Count:  10  and     12     14     16       18     20       22       24       26       28       30 

below 
Price:         61        62     63     641     66     671     691     711     731     761     77| 

The  basic  price  Is  on  10s  and  below : 

Over  10  and  not  over  14,  rise  of  1  cent  per  number. 
Over  14  and  not  over  20,  rise  of  a  cent  per  number. 
Over  20  and  not  over  40,  rise  of  1  cent  per  number. 

For  ply  yarns  6  cents  is  added  to  the  price  for  No.  lOs  single  and  |  cent  per  pound 
additional  per  single  number  up  to  40s.  This  charge  for  twisting  these  high-grade  yarns 
Is  made  for  the  reason  that  yarns  used  in  the  knitting  trade  require  more  perfect  manu- 
facture than  commercial  weaving  yarns.  They  require  inspection  and  also  an  extra 
process  called  doubling.  These  charges  are  based  on  actual  dilferential  costs  of  mills 
making  these  yarns,  making  the  following  schedule  for  twisted  yams  of  standard  carded 
hosiery  and  knitting  quality  made  of  white  cotton  : 

Count:  10  and     12       14     16     18     20     22       24     26       28     30 

below 
Price:         66        671     69     71     73     76     77i     80     821     86     871 

Form  of  delivery. — On  commercial  tubes,  cones,  cops,  or  skeins  in  standard  put  up. 

Terms. — F.  o.  b.  cars  shipping  point,  net  cash  from  date  of  shipment  for  yarns  deliv- 
ered at  net  weight.     Prices  include  cost  of  selling. 

Prices  for  carded  hosiery  and  knitting  yarns,  made  of  staple  cotton  of  strict  to  good  middling  grade 
not  leas  than  1^  inches  and  not  over  11  inches  staple. 
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Count:  (10  and    13    14    16     18    30     32     34      36     38 

below) 
IMoe:         65        66    67    68*    70    71*    73*    75*    77*    70* 

The  basic  price  Is  on  10b  and  below: 

Over  10  and  not  over  14,  rlM  of  *  cent  per  number. 
Over  14  and  not  over  30,  rise  of  I  cent  per  number. 
Over  30  and  not  over  40,  rise  of  1  cent  per  number. 

For  ply  yama  5  cents  is  added  to  the  price  for  No.  IQi  single  and  i  cent  per  pound  additional  per  siagis 
number  up  to  40b.  This  charge  for  twisting  these  hlg^-gnwle  yamsis  made  for  the  reason  that  yanisused 
in  the  knitting  trade  require  more  perfect  manufacture  than  commercial  weaving  yams.  They  requiie 
inspection  andalao  an  extra  process  called  doubling.  These  charges  are  based  on  actual  differential  oosti 
.  of  mills  making  these  yams,  making  the  folfowing  schedule  for  twisted  yams  made  of  staple  cotton  of 
strict  to  good  middling  grade,  not  less  than  1^^  inates  and  not  over  l*  inches  staple. 

33    34      96    38         40 

94    96*    09      1.01*    1.04 

Form  c/tfclfocrir.->On  commercial  tubes,  cones,  cops  or  skeins  in  standard  put  up. 

Terms.— T.  o.  S.  cars  shipping  point,  net  cash  thxm  date  of  shipment  for  yams  delivered  at  net  weighC 
Prices  include  cost  of  selling. 

Prices  for  comber  cotton  single  yams  based  on  basic  price  for  No.  10  and  befow  grade  strict  to  good 
middling. 

l.<ength  of  staple  not  over  1 A  inches. 

Count:  (10  and    13    14    16     18    30     33    34      36     28     30 

below) 
Price:         76         77    78    79*    81    83*    84    85*    87*    80*    91* 

Five  cents  additional  for  over  lA  and  not  above  1*  inches. 

Count:  (10  and    13    14    16     18    30     23    24      3G     28     30     36       40 

below) 
Price:        81         83    83    84*    86    87*    89    90*    92*    04*    96*      1.03*    1.06* 

Five  cents  additfonal  for  over  1*  and  not  above  lA  to  1*  inches: 

Count:  (10  and    13    14    16     18    30     22    24      26     28     30       36     40     45     50     65     00 

betow) 
Price:        86     878889*9192*9495*97*99*    1.01*  SL07*    1.11*    1.16*    1.21*    1.26*     1.31} 

Ten  cents  additfonal  for  over  1*  and  not  above  lA  to  11  inches: 
Count:  (10  and    12    14    16     18       20        22       24         26        28        30 

below) 
Price:         96        97    96    99*    1.01    1.02*    1.04    1.05*    1.07*    1.09*    1.11* 
Count:  36         40         45         50         55         60         70         80 
Price:    1.17*    1.21*    1.26*    1.31*    136*    1.41*    1.56*    1.71* 

Basic  price  is  on  No.  10  and  befow: 
Over  No.  10  and  not  over  No.  14,  *  cent  per  number  above  No.  10. 
Over  No.  14  and  not  over  No.  24, 1  cent  per  number  above  No.  14. 
Over  No.  34  and  not  over  No.  60, 1  cent  per  number  above  No.  34. 
Over  No.  60  and  not  over  No.  80, 1*  cents  per  number  above  No.  60.         "^ 

Form  of  delfosty.— Hosiery  and  knitting  yams  on  commercial  tubes,  cops,  cones,  or  skeins  in  standsnl 
eommeroial  put  ups,  suitable  for  the  hosiery,  underwear,  and  regular  knitting  manufacturers. 

Warp  yams  on  oommerdal  tubes,  cones,  skeins,  section  beams,  or  warps. 

Sudi  yams,  if  made  of  higher  twist  than  standard  warp  twist,  or  if  put  up  in  other  than  standard  forms 
for  delivery,  or  if  specially  made  for  special  work,  or  spedally  inspected  for  removal  of  imperfections,  shall 
be  subject  to  such  additional  prices  to  cover  additional  cost,  as  may  bo  agreed  upon  between  the  buyer 
and  seller. 

All  figures  are  based  on  prices  net  cash  from  date  of  shipment  f.  o.  b.  cars  shipping  point  for  yams 
delivered  at  net  weight,  such  prices  to  include  the  cost  of  seliinc. 

Prices  for  combed  cotton  ply  yams  based  on  basic  price  for  No.  10  and  below.  Grade:  Strict  to  good 
middling. 

(For  twisting,  5  cents  has  been  added  to  No.  10  and  one-quarter  cent  additional  per  (single)  number  up 
to  80s.) 

Length  of  staple,  not  over  l^V  inches: 

Count:  (10  and      12      14    16    18    20    22    24    26     28    30 

oelow) 
Price:         82  82*    84    86    88    90    02    94    96)    99    101* 

Five  cents  additional  for  over  l^  and  not  above  1*  inches: 

Count:  (lOand      12      14    16    18    20    22   24    26       28     30       36      40      45       50 

below) 
Price:         86  87*    80    91    03    95    97    99    101*    104      106*    114    110    125^    131* 

Five  cents  additional  for  over  1*  and  not  above  1-^  to  li  inches: 

Count:  (10  and      12      14    16    18    20      22      24      26       28      30     36      40      46       50        56       60 

below) 
Price:    91       92*    94    96    98    100    102    104    106*    109    111)      119    124    130*    136*    143|        149 

Ten  cents  additional  for  over  l\  and  not  above  l^V  to  1|  Inches: 
Count:  (10  and      12       14      16     18     20     22     24     26 

below) 
Price:         101         102^    104    106    108    110    112    114    116* 

Count:  28      30       36      40      45       50        55       60      70       80 
Price:    119    12U    129    134    140^    146*    152f    150    176*    104 
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Form  of  Mircry.— Hosiery  and  knitting  yarns  on  commercial  tubes,  cones,  or  skefns  In  standard  oom- 
meitaal  put-ups. 

Warp  yams  on  oommercial  tubes,  section  beams  or  warps. 

AH  flgnres  are  based  on  prices  net  cash  from  date  of  snipment  t.  o.  b.  cars  diipplng  point  for  yami 
dflliTered  at  net  weight,  sucn  prices  to  include  the  cost  of  seuing. 

COTTON  LINTERS. 

On  ]^y  2,  1918,  the  price-fixing  committee  of  the  War  IndustrleB  Board 
established  the  price  for  Government  pnrchase  of  cotton  linters  of  monition 
grade  at  $4.67  per  hundred  pounds  f.  o.  b.  points  of  production.  All  prices 
were  made  operative  from  May  2,  1918,  to  August  1,  1919. 

On  July  8,  1918,  acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  of  the  cotton 
linters  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  the  price-fixing  committee  fixed  the 
maximum  fee  for  the  bleaching  of  cotton  linters  at  $6.38  per  hundredweight. 
This  price,  subject  to  revision  October  31,  1918,  was  discontinued  at  that  time. 

On  July  10  the  War  Industries  Board  announced  the  following  policy  and 
regulations  concerning  cotton  linters: 

It  having  been  deemed  necessary  for  the  Government  to  take  over  all  the 
cotton  linters  now  in  existence,  irrespective  of  grade  or  ownership,  arrange- 
m^its  have  now  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  mattress  or  liigh-grade  linters 
which  were  produced  prior  to  May  2, 1918^  at  the  actual  value  of  the  commodity. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Markets  and  cotton 
and  cotton-products  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  three  samples  of 
linters  have  been  selected,  representing  types  of  linters  on  which  prices  have 
'been  suggested  which  are  considered  fair  and  equitable,  both  to  owners  of  the 
linters  and  the  Government 

The  Du  Pont  American  Industries  Co.,  of  Wilmington,  DeL,  as  the  purchasing 
agency  for  the  Ordnance  Department,  is  authorized  to  buy  the  linters,  as 
follows  : 

Suggested 
price 
Type  of  linters  designated :  per  pound. 

•*  A  "   grade cents—  $0. 10 

'*  B  "  grade do .  07 

•*  C  "  grade do .  05i 

All  prices  to  be  f.  o.  b.  points  of  location. 

It  is  suggested  that  by  agreement  between  the  inspector  acting  for  the  pur- 
chasing agency  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  the  owners  of  the  linters,  pur- 
chases can  be  made  on  the  basis  above  suggested,  but  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  prices  named  are  not  obligatory,  or  by  authority  of  the  War  Industries 
Board,  but  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Markets  and  the  cotton  and  cotton  products  section  of  the  War  In- 
dustries Board,  acting  as  a  committee,  fair  and  just  prices  that  should  be  paid 
for  these  three  selected  grades. 

In  the  event  agreement  can  not  be  reached  between  the  inspector  and  the 
owner,  then  the  Ordnance  Department  may  exercise  its  right  to  commandeer, 
which  process  gives  the  owners  opportunity  to  establish  the  actual  value  of 
their  commodity  in  each  instance. 

All  linters  below  the  grade  represented  by  type  "  C "  shall  be  considered 
munition  linters,  and  the  price  of  $4.67  per  hundred  pounds  f.  o.  b.  points  of 
production,  established  as  of  May  2,  1918,  by  the  price-fixing  committee  of  the 
War  Industries  Board,  shall  npply. 

There  shall  be  only  one  grade  (munition  type)  of  linters  manufactured  dur- 
ing the  1918-19  season,  and  all  purchases  will  be  made  by  the  procurement  divi- 
sion of  the  United  States  Ordnance  Department. 

EULE8  GOVERNING  THE  MANUFACTUBK  OF  COTTON  LINTERS. 

Rule  1. — ^All  linters  cut  after  May  2,  1918,  to  be  of  munition  type,  running 
145  pounds  and  upward  per  ton  of  cotton  seed  crushed.  They  may  be  offered 
and  sold  only  through  the  Du  Pont  American  Industries  Co.,  acting  as  pur- 
chasing agents  for  the  procurement  division  of  the  United  States  Ordnance 
Department. 

Rule  2. — Linters  shall  be  produced  by  one  reginning  of  cotton  seed.  Such 
linters  must  be  reasonably  free  of  motes,  flues,  hull  linters,  hull  fiber,  hull 
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particles,  sweepings,  seed,  meats,  Inbrlcating  oil,  excess  moisture,  and  all 
foreign  matter,  and  the  price  of  $4.67  per  hundred  pounds,  fixed  by  the  War 
Industries  Board,  as  of  May  2, 1918,  shall  apply  thereto. 

Rule  S. — Linters  contaminated  by  any  of  the  above-mentioned  foreign  mate- 
rials, or  linters  made  from  spoiled,  burned,  or  badly  damaged  seed  or  which 
have  been  otherwise  damaged,  will  be  accepted  by  the  Government*s  authorixed 
buying  agency  at  a  reduced  price.  If  the  producer  and  the  buying  agency 
can  not  agree  upon  a  price,  an  agreed  sample,  approved  by  both  the  producer 
and  the  buying  agency,  may  be  submitted  to  the  procurement  division  of  tbe 
United  States  Ordnance  Department  for  a  decision  as  to  price.  Such  dedsioD 
shall  be  final. 

Rule  4. — ^The  making  of  two  cuts  of  linters  or  passing  the  seed  through  lint- 
ing  machines  a  second  time  is  prohibited. 

Rule  5. — ^Motes,  flues,  and  sweepings:  All  motes,  flues*  and  swe^ings  must 
be  offered  for  sale  to  the  Government  buying  agency,  and  if  of  acceptable  grade 
will  be  purchased.  If  not  acceptable,  mills  may  th€fta  apply  to  the  cotton  and 
cotton  products  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board  for  permit  to  sell-  on  the 
open  market  such  rejected  motes,  flues,  and  sweepings  in  limited  fipecified 
quantities. 

Rule  6. — All  offerings  of  motes,  flues,  and  sweepings  must  be  in  not  less  than 
carload  lots. 

Rule  7. — ^All  raw  cellulose  produced  by  oil  mills,  whether  linters,  motes, 
flues,  sweepings,  hull  fiber,  or  other  fibrous  by-products  of  the  cotton  peed, 
shall  be  offered  for  sale  to  the  €k>vemment  buying  agency. 

RuJe  8. — The  average  weight  of  bales  on  any  one  shipment  shall  not  be  leas 
than  450  pounds  nor  more  than  550  pounds.  Tare  shall  not  exceed  7  per  cent 
For  contract  purposes  it  shall  require  500  pounds  gross  weight  to  constitute 
one  bale.  All  bales  must  be  covered  sufficiently  and  properly  to  protect  the 
contents. 

Rule  9, — Beginning  August  1,  1918,  all  manufacturers  of  cotton  linters  will 
be  required  to  furnish  semimonthly  reports  as  of  the  last  working  day  prior 
to  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month ;  these  reports  to  be  mailed  within  three 
days  after  the  end  of  each  semimonthly  period.  Reports  will  deal  with  raw 
material  and  finished  linters  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  reports  required 
by  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

These  rules  harmonize  with  Army  specifications. 

The  lifting  of  control. — The  Government  was  practically  under  the  obligation 
to  purchase  the  supply  of  linters  until  August  1,  1919.  Immediately  after  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  however,  restrictions  for  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  mattress  linters  were  removed. 

The  Ordnance  Department  made  an  arrangement  with  the  producers  of 
linters,  whereby  it  has  agreed  to  purchase  linters  to  the  amount  of  150,000  bales 
at  prices  of  10,  8,  and  5}  cents  in  the  event  that  this  amount  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturers  on  August  1,  1919. 

RATES  FOR  COMPRESSING  COTTON. 

On  November  5,  1918,  the  price-fixing  committee  announced  an  agreement 
which  it  had  made  with  the  cotton-compress  companies  at  the  request  of  the 
Railroad  Administration.  This  agreement  was  made  effective  November  4. 
1918,  to  expire  July  31,  1919.  The  compensation  agreed  upon  was  15  cents  per 
100  pounds  to  load  75  bales  per  86-foot  standard  car,  to  apply  to  all  points 
where  cotton  is  compressed.* 

KAPOK. 

'  (June  18,  1918-Jan.  17,  1919.) ' 

On  June  18,  1918,  the  War  Trade  Board  announced  that  the  importations  of 
kapok  would  be  restricted  to  purchases  for  Government  use,  and  that  import 
licenses  would  he  Issued  through  the  textile  alliance.*    No  agreement  was  madt 

•Price-Fixing  Committee  Minute  Book  X,  Nov.  4,  1918. 
s\Var  Trade  Board  Ruling,  133. 
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as  to  price.    Tbe  restrictions  of  the  War  Trade  Board  were  lifted  on  January 
17,  1919. 

On  August  20,  1918,  tlie  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  of  the  Navy  noti- 
fied all  dealers  in  kapoc  that  restraining  orders  were  to  be  issued,  and  no  more 
sales  of  kapoc  were  to  be  made  to  the  public.  These  orders  became  effective  on 
September  20,  1918.  Navy  orders  were  then  placed  until  about  November  19, 
1918,  when  all  orders  were  released.'  A  provisional  price  which  averaged  about 
25  cents  per  pound  was  first  made,  but  the  final  price  paid  to  dealers  averaged 
slightly  over  30  cents  per  pound,  some  contracts  being  at  lower  prices  and  some 
at  higher.  Dealers  were  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  to  them  of  the  kapok 
taken  by  the  Na-^r. 

MANILA  FIBER. 

(Mar.  26,  1918-Aug.  31,  1918.) 

On  April  8,  1918,  the  War  Trade  Board  announced  that  all  purchases  of 
Philippine  manila  fiber  must  be  made  under  a  schedule  of  fixed  prices  for  the 
various  grades.  In  practice  there  were  two  schedules:  Schedule  A  was  the 
minimum  price  to  producers  in  the  Philippines  on  shipments  to  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere;  schedule  B  was  the  maximum  price  on  the  same  grades 
in  New  York.  Both  schedules  were  to  continue  in  force  for  four  months, 
beginning  March  25,  1918;  but  schedule  B  became  Ineffective  about  June  20, 
1918. 

On  July  25,  1918,  the  price-fixing  committee  established  a  maximum  price 
of  14  cents  f.  o.  b.  Manila  for  grade  I  current  hemp.  The  prices  of  other  grades 
were  fixed  soon  after.  The  Government  agreed  to  pay  a  price  for  manila 
rope  based  upon  this  maximum  price  fixed  for  hemp.  This  schedule  lasted 
until  August  31,  1918,  after  wliich  no  price  control  was  exercised. 

SCHBDULB   A. 
HBMP    OR    MANILA    FIBER. 

Grade  A,  S80.75  per  picul  In  Manila,  equal  to  22  86  cents  per  pound. 
Grade  B,  S29.76  per  picnl  In  Manila,  equal  to  21.68  cents  per  pound. 
Grade  C,  |2a.87|  per  picul  in  Manila,  equal  to  21  cents  per  ponnd. 
Grade  D,  $28,121  per  picul  in  Manila,  equal  to  20.45  cents  per  pound. 
Grade  B,  S26.87i  per  t>icul  in  Manila,  equal  to  19.54  cents  per  pound. 
Grade  F,  $25.62)  per  picul  In  Manila,  equal  to  18.68  cents  per  pound. 
Grade  I,  S28.37i  per  picul  in  Manila,  equal  to  17  cents  per  pound. 
Grade  J,  #19.621  per  picul  In  Manila,  equal  to  14.27  cents  per  pound. 
Grade  SI,  825.62)  per  picul  in  Manila,  equal  to  18.68  cents  per  pound. 
Grade  S2,  828.60  per  picul  in  Manila,  equal  to  17.09  cents  per  pound. 
Grade  R8,  $20.62)  per  picul  in  Manila,  equal  to  15  cents  per  pound. 
Grade  6,  $20.12ft  per  picul  in  Manila,  equal  to  14.63  cents  per  pound. 
Grade  H,  818.871  per  picul  in  Manila,  equal  to  13.72  cents  per  pound. 
Grade  K,  $14.50  per  picul  in  Manila,  equal  to  10.54  cents  per  pound. 
Grade  L.  $18.50  per  plcuI  in  Manila,  equal  to  9.81  cents  per  pound. 
Grade  m,  $9.75  per  picul  in  Manila,  equal  to  7.09  cents  per  pound. 
Grade  DL.  $6.12)  per  picul  in  Manila,  equal  to  4.45  cents  per  pound. 
Grade  Dm,  $4.25  per  picul  in  Manila,  equal  to  3.09  cents  per  pound. 

CEBC    MAGUEY. 

Grade  1,  812.75  per  picul  in  Manila,  equal  to  9.27  cent^  per  pound. 
Grade  2,  $11.50  per  picul  in  Manila,  equal  to  8.36  cents  per  pound. 
Grade  8,  $9  per  picul  in  Manila,  equal  to  6.54  cents  per  pound. 

MANILA   MAOVET. 

Grade  1,  812.25  per  picul  in  Manila,  equal  to  8.91  cents  per  pound. 
Grade  2,  S10.25  per  picul  in  Manila,  equal  to  7.45  cents  per  pound. 
Grade  3,  $8.50  per  picul  in  Manila,  equal  to  6.18  cents  per  pound. 


1  War  Trade  Board  Ruling,  523. 

'  In  releasing  orders  for  kapolc,  tlie  Navy  no  longer  requiHitioned  supplies  and  manu- 
facturers wore  allowed  to  sell  their  stoclcs  on  the  open  market. 
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SCHBDUL*  B. 

HBMP    Oa    MAIflLil,    PIBBR. 

CtMtM 

perpoond. 

A S2J 

B 311 

C «0| 

D,  26  per  cent  over  good  current 80| 

D,  good  current 30 

B,  75  per  cent  over  fair  current 29| 

B,  621  per  cent  over  fair  current 2dl 

E,  60  per  cent  over  fair  current 29 

F,  37i  per  cent  over  fair  current 28| 

F,  26  per  cent  over  fair  current 28 

I,  12|  per  cent  over  fair  current 261 

I,  fair  current , 26 

J,  60  per  cent  over  superior  seconds 2Si 

si  — Vl 28 

82    261 

88  — ^ — 24 

O,  soft  superior  seconds 24 

G,  soft  good  seconds 28| 

H,  soft  reds 22i 

K - - 19 

L - 18 

M 15 

DL-_ 12 

DM   ___ - 10 

CBBC    MAOUBT. 

Grade  1 1T| 

Grade  2 : 16 

Grade  8 14i 

MANILA  IfAOUBT. 

Grade  1 IT 

Grade  2 151 

Grade  8 14 


MANILA  CONTROL  PRICES. 


Grades. 


PriOQsIn 
oentsper 

poonds 
fixed  Mar. 
25. 1918,  in 

Manila. 


Prioesln 
pesos  Mar. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

O 

H 

I 

81 

82 

83 

k:;:::::::::::::::::::::::::7 

L 

M 

DL 

DM 


22.86 

2L63 

21.00 

9a  45 

19.54 

18.63 

14.63 

13.72 

17.00 

1&63 

17.09 

l&OO 

14.27 

ia54 

9.81 

7.09 

4.45 

3.09 


61.50 
69.50 
57.75 
56.25 
53.75 
51.25 
40.25 
87.75 
46.75 
51.25 
47.00 
4L50 
89.25 
29.00 
27.00 
19L50 
12.25 
8.80 


Prioesin 
pesos  Jolv 


61. 


481125 
40^815 
44.19 


83LI0D 
81.800 
SSL  509 
42.7S0 
30.125 
34.625 
84.000 

s&soo 

27.000 

19.800 

11890 

&800 


The  above  are  all  first-cost  prices  per  picul  in  pesos. 

RAGS. 

(Aug.  19,  1918-Dec.  7,  1918.) 


Maximum  prices  for  rags  were  established  by  the  price-fixing  committee  oo 
different  grades  of  rags,  under  three  dates  In  August,  1918.  E3ach  schedule  was 
to  remain  in  effect  until  October  1,  1918,  and  thereafter,  jjending  the  compilation 
and  submission  of  cost  data,  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.    These  fixed 
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prices  were  net  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point  and  were  to  apply  to  sales  made  both  to 
the  Qovemment  and  to  the  public. 

In  October,  1918,  new  prices,  lower  than  those  in  force  at  that  time,  wero 
established,  but  publication  was  withheld  and  the  prices  were  never  announced.* 

VARIOUS  GRADES  OF  RAGS. 


(Aug.  19,  1918.) 


Cents 
Grade.  per  pound. 

Mixed  wottB 211 

Blue  serge .. 26 

Brown  serge 82 

Green  serge 32 

Red  serge 28 

Black  serge .. 22 

White  softs . 52 

White  flsnnels  and  serges . 60 

White  kniU 56 

Bed  knits . 271 

Blue  knits,  mixed 26| 

Bilver  gray  knits 46 

Brownxnits 32 

Fancy  knits^ 21 

Black  dressed  knits 80 

Light  hoods 88 

Light  gray  underwear . 10 

Fine  light  merinos 82 

Fine  dark  merinos 26 

Coarse  dark  merinos  with  serges 16 

Cosrse  light  merinos  with  serges 24 

Thibets 281 


Cents 
Grade.  per  pound. 

Rough  cloth 81 

Skirted  cloth,  ripped  from  rough  cloth.  Ill 

Skirted  cloth,  sorted  from  mixed  rags.  10 

Light  skirted  cloth 151 

Black  and  white  skirted  cloth IT 

Pine  light  skirted  cloth 181 

Bro\(n  skirted  cloth 10 

Dark  skirted  cloth 81 

Black  skirted  cloth , 10 

Blue  skirted  cloth , 10 

Tan  skirted  cloth ^ 25 

Light  skirted  worsted 25 

Blue  skirted  worsted .. 21 

Black  skirted  worsted 22 

Brown  skirted  worsted 23 

Dark  skirted  worsted , 17 

Wool  carpets . lOj 

Soft-back  carpets.j . 4ft 

Mixed  linseys 41 

White  linsey  flannels 7 

Wool  bodies B% 

I  Skirted  delaines 61 


CLIPS 

(Aug.  21.  1918.)  ^ 

The  following  prices  were  to  be  paid  by  the  rag  collector  to  the  cutter-up. 
They  were  based  on  high  standard  of  grading  and  not  to  be  paid  for  Inferior 
packing: 

MEN'S    WEAR.  CeutS    DOT 

pound. 

Men's  black  and  blue  worsteds 48 

Fine  clothing-house  clips,  light  weight 89 

Fine  merchant  tailor  clips 38 

Medium  dothing-house  clips,  light  weight 37 

OrdlnaiT  clothing-house  clips,  Including  cotton  warps 32 

All-wool    overcoating 23 

Medium  overcoatings  free  from  cotton  warps 20 

All-wool    mackinaws 17 

Mixed  overcoatings,  including  cotton  warps 10 

Cotton-warp   clothing   clips 5 

AU-wool   flannels 25 

WOMEN'S   WEAR. 

Fine  cloak  and  suit  house,  light  weight  mixed  clips  including  serges 83 

Fine  cloak  and  suit  house,  light  weight  mixed  clips  without  serges .^  25 

All-wool  mixed  serges 40 

AU-wool    cloakings 20 

Cotton  warp  serges 8 

Cotton  warp  cloak  and  suit  clips 5 


>A11  fixed   prices  were  discontinued  after  Dec.  7,   1918.     The   appended   schedules   of 
prices  were  Issued  by  the  price-fixing  committee. 
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NEW    WOOLSN    CLIPS. 


Cents  per 
Grade.                                          pound. 

Black  worsted 65 

Blue   worsted 62 

Blue-worsted   edges 50 

Brown  worsted 67 

Black  and  white  worsted 50 

Light  worsted 64 

Pine  light  worsted  and  clips 50 

Fine    lights 45 

Fine  dark  worsted 48 

Fine  dark  worsted  and  clips 47 

Fine   mixed   clips '. 44 

Mixed  dark  clips 40 

Mixed   clips 35 

Medium   mixed   clips 82 

Heavy-weight  clips 28 

Coarse  dark  clips 28 

Coarse  light  clips 25 

Ordinary  light  clips 20 

Black  and  white 80 

Dark  gray  oxford 26 

Plain  black  clips 26 

Blue  uniform  clips  (without  edges) 88 

Fancy    mackinaw 20 

Union 8 

Light  union 11 

Light  blue  serge 52 

Black   serge 60 


Cents  per 
Grade.  pound. 

Blue  serge W 

Brown    serge 50 

Green  serge 50 

Red  serge 50 

Tan    serge 60 

Black  and  blue  serge  edges 35 

Dark  serge 35 

Light    serge 45 

White  serge 70 

Blue    cheviot , 28 

Bed  cheviot r 28 

Brown  cheviot 28 

Green   cheviot 2S 

Black   cheviot 28 

Light  blue  cheviot 28 

Tan  cheviot 35 

Light   homespun 35 

Medium   homespun 30 

Ordinary   homespun 25 

Light  flannel 35 

Blue  flannel 36 

Red    flannel 35 

Green  flannel 36 

French  flannel 27 

Mixed    flannel ^ 25 

Black  flMUiel 83 


Retoorked  wool  or  fiber. 

(Aug.  23,  1018.) 

These  prices  include  carbonizing,  picking,  and  carding.  If  dyeing  tB  added, 
the  charges  miist  not  exceed  5  cents  for  black  or  olive  drab  (kl^aki)  withoot 
special  permit  from  the  fiber  adminlstratorf 


Cents 
per  pound. 

48i 

58 


Grade. 

Blue  serge 

Brown    serge 

Green  serge 58 

Bed  serge 55 

Black   serge 441 

White  softs 86 

White  flannels  and  serges 83 

White  knits 92 

Red  knits 59 

Blue  knits,  mixed 57 

Silver  gray  knits 93 

Brown    knits 66 

Fancy  knits 48ft 

Black  dressed  knits 63 

Light  hoods 76 

Light  gray  underwear 60 

Pine  light  merinos 58| 

Pine  dark  merinos 48 

Coarse  dark  merinos  with  serges 38 


Cents 
Grade  per  pooad. 

Coarse  light  merinos  with  serges 50 

Thibets 50: 

Light  skirted  cloth- 39 

Black  and  white  skirted  cloth 42 

Pine  light  skirtfed  cloth 44| 

Brown  skirted  cloth 29 

Dark  skirted  cloth 27 

Black  skirted  cloth 29 

Blue  skirted  cloth 29 

Tan  skirted  cloth 48 

Light  skirted  worsteds 46i 

Blue  skirted  worsteds 43 

Black  skirted  worsteds 44J 

Brown  skirted  worsteds 46 

Dark  skirted  worsteds 39 

Wool  carpets 30 

Soft  black  carpets 331 

Skirted   delaines 36 


SILK. 

(Sept.  19,  1918-Dec  20,  1918.) 

The  War  Trade  Board,  on  September  3,  1918,  voted  to  revoke  all  outstanding 
licenses  for  the  importation  of  silk  noils,  silk-noil  yarns,  gametted  silk,  and  silk 
waste.    This  action  was  effective  for  shipments  after  September  10,  1918.* 

Importers  were  required  to  give  an  option  on  all  new  licenses  to  the  United 
States  Government.  The  United  States  Ctovemment  was  permitted  to  purchase 
these  restricted  commodities  at  a  price  2  per  cent  above  the  cost  at  the  foreign 
port  of  shipment,  as  shown  by  the  consular  invoice,  including  all  charges  except 
prepaid  freight  and  prepaid  insurance.  These  provisions  were  administered  by 
the  Silk  Association  of  America. 

The  ruling  of  the  War  Trade  Board  granting  this  option  to  the  Government 
was  rescinded  on  December  20,  1918.* 


>  War  Trade  Board  ruling,  237. 


*War  Trade  Boavd  roliiig,  484. 
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WOOL. 

(Dec.   16,  1917-Jan.   1,   1919.)» 

The  formal  price  fixing  of  wool  began  on  May  1,  1918.  The  regulations  per- 
taining to  .wool  prices  fall  under  one  or  another  of  the  following  heads  and 
are  so  arranged  in  this  compilation :  Government  regulations  for  the  importa- 
tion of  wool,  issued  by  the  War  Trade  Board ;  Government  regulations  for  han- 
dling the  1918  clip,  issued  by  the  War  Industries  Board;  Government  wool 
prices  effective  May  1,  1918 ;  Government  issue  prices  to  manufacturers  holding 
Government  contracts 

Disposal  of  Oovemment  stocks, — On  December  9,  1918,  the  Director  of  Pur- 
chase ajid  Storage  of  the  War  Department  made  the'  following  plan  for  dispos- 
ing of  the  Gtovemment  supplies  of  wooL  Limited  amounts  of  wool  were  to  be 
sold  from  time  to  time  at  public  auction.  A  minimum  reserve  price  was  estab- 
lished, below  which  no  bids  were  considered.  The  first  auction  was  held  on 
December  18,  19,  and  20,  1918.  Prices  offered  by  bidders  dropped  at  each 
auction,  and  on  January  24,  1919,  the  following  announcemant  appeared: 

The  War  Department,  authorizes  the  following  statement  from  the  office  of 
the  Director  of  Purchase,,  Storage  and  Traffic : 

Many  inquiries  have  been  received  from  wool  dealers,  wool  growers,  and  wool 
manufacturers  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  disposing  of  the 
stocks  of  wool  held  by  the  War  Department  In  answer  to  these  inquiries,  the 
War  Department  states  as  follows: 

First.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  War  Department  to  continue  to  sell  at 
public  auction  such  wools  as  manufacturers  may  require,'  with  a  minimum 
reserve  price  the  equivalent  of  the  British  dvil-issue  price.  This  basis  of  the 
British  civil-issue  price  will  be  maintained  as  the  minimum  reserve  price  until 
July  1.  1919. 

Second.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  War  Department,  in  the  sale  of  wool 
now  owned  by  the  Government,  to  compete  with  the  domestic  producers  of 
wool.  It  is  the  Intention  of  the  War  Department,  on  July  1,  1919,  when  the 
domestic  clip  \v\l\  probably  be  arriving  in  the  markets  in  sufficient  volume  to 
supply  the  wants  of  manufacturers,  to  discontinue  offering  at  auction  or  other- 
wise until  such  a  tj[me  as  the  domestic  producer  shall  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  jnarket  his  1919  clip,  November  1,  1919,  those  grades  of  wool  that 
would  compete  with  the  product  of  domestic  wool  growers  remaining  in  the 
imnds  of  the  Government,* 

Removal  of  import  restrictions. — Ruling  No.  426,  bureau  of  Imports  of  the 
War  Trade  Board,  issued  on  January  8,  1919,  Is  given  below : 

Wool,  tcool  tops,  noils,  yarns,  and  waste. — On  and  after  January  10,  1919, 
licenses  may  be  issued  where  the  applications  therefor  are  otherwise  in  order 
for  the  importation  of  wool,  wool  tops,  noils,  yarns,  or  waste  from  any  non- 
enemy  country. 

Such  licenses  will  contain  the  provision  requiring  indorsement  of  the  bill  of 
lading  to  the  Textile  Alliance  (Inc.). 

The  Textile  Alliance  (Inc.)  will  no  longer  require  the  giving  of  an  option  to 
the  Government  to  purchase  the  commodities  imported. 

Hereafter  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  refer  to  any  applications  for  the  impor- 
tation of  these  commodities  to  the  office  of  the  Quartermaster  General. 

Under  the  foregoing  rules,  licenses  may  now  be  issued  to  importers  other  than 
the  Quartermaster  General  for  these  commodities  from  the  Argentine,  Uruguay, 
and  South  Africa.    Ruling  No.  208,  issued  July  12,  1918,  is  hereby  revoked. 

By  u  further  ruling  effective  April  29,  1919,  the  importation  of  wool  under 
a  general  import  license  was  permitted  from  all  countries  except  Germany, 
Luxemburg,  Hungary,  and  those  parts  of  Russia  under  Bolshevik  control. 

^  There  were  no  Government  pnrcLases  of  the   1919  cUpj^but  all   stocks  of  wool  on 
hand  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  were  disposed  of  by  the  War  Department. 
■  Federal  Trade  Information  Service,  Jan.  25,  1919. 
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BBGULATI0N8  FOB  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  WOOU 

(Announcement,  Dec.  15,  1917.) 

The  War  Trade  Board  announces  that  the  following  regulations  will  apply  as 
of  December  15,  1917,  to  the  importation  of  wool  fron>  all  foreign  sources : 

*'  1.  Applicants  for  import  licenses  Will  be  required  to  sign  an  agreement  con- 
taining the  following  provisions: 

'*A.  The  applicant  agrees  that  he  will  not  sell  the  wool  covered  by  Applica- 
tion No. ,  or  any  other  wool  of  either  foreign  or  domestic  origin,  to  any 

person  other  than  a  manufacturer  without  the  consent  of  the  War  Trade  Board ; 
and  that,  in  the  event  of  a  sale  to  a  person  other  than  a  manufacturer  with 
such  consent,  he  will  exact  from  his  purchaser  a  similar  agreement. 

'*  B.  The  United  States  Government  shall  have,  and  it  is  hereby  granted,  an 
option  to  purchase,  at  the  price  and  on  the  terms  hereinafter  set  forth,  aU  or 
any  part  of  the  wool  covered  by  Application  No. ,  for  10  days  after  custom- 
house entry  thereof ;  and  thereafter  on  such  portion  thereof  as  shall  be  at  any 
time  unsold  until  the  whole  amount  thereof  has  been  sold  by  the  importer.  In 
the  event  of  the  exercise  of  such  option,  the  basis  of  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
wool  shall  be  equivalent  to  5  per  cent  less  than  the  basis  of  price  of  July  30, 
1917,  for  similar  wool,  as  established  by  the  valuation  committee  of  the  Boston 
Wool  Trade  Association,  the  actual  price  of  each,  lot  to  be!  determined  by  a  com- 
mittee to  be  appointed  Jointly  by  the  Boston  Wool  Trade  Association  and  the 
United  States  Government. 

"2.  These  regulations  shall  not  apply  to  any  wool  purchased  abroad  on  or 
before  December  15,  1917." 

Applicants  for  import  licenses  will  therefore  file  with  their  first  application 
copies  of  all  their  contracts  outstanding  on  December  15,  1917,  for  Uie  impor- 
tation of  wool  from  foreign  sources,  and  as  to  which  all  wool  contracted  for  had 
not  been  entered  at  any  United  States  port  of  entry  December  15,  1917,  and 
showing  in  detail  the  amount  of  wool  already  shipped  and  the  amount  of  wool 
yet  to  be  shipped  thereunder. 

The  War  Trade  Board  in  fixing  the  effective  date  of  the  foregoing  regulations 
as  of  December  15,  1917,  had  as  its  object  the  avoidance  of  any  retroactive  effect 
which  would  be  burdensome  and  embarrassing,  and  earnestly  appeals  to  wool 
Importers  and  to  manufacturers  of  woolen  products  so  to  conduct  their  transac- 
tions with  respect  to  the  stock  of  wool  now<  on  hand  and  the  Importations  now 
en  route  that  further  speculation,  hoarding,  and  the  continuation  of  fictitious 
prices  may  be  avoided. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  effect  of  these  regulations  will  be  to  clarify  the  sitnatiou 
and  remove  tlie  causes  for  anxiety  which  have  occasioned  the  abnormal  and 
illogical  inflation  of  prices  for  that  commodity. 

The  price  of  wool  has  advanced  in  the  United  States  by  a  percentage  greatly 
in  excess  of  such  price  advances  in  other  countries.  The  price  In  England  is 
fixed  at  55  per  cent  in  excess  of  prewar  prices.  The  price  in  the  United  States 
has  advanced  200  per  cent  above  the  prewar  level.  It  is  true  that  the  demand 
for  wool  and  prmlucts  thereof  has  increased  as  a  result  of  the  military  needs 
of  the  United  States,  but  the  demand  in  other  countries  has  been  relatively  as 
great.  Those  countries,  however,  have  introduced  a  system  of  governmental 
control,  and  this  has  prevented  the  abnormal  inflation  which  the  absence  of 
such  control  Invites  when  the  regular'  course  of  commercel  is  disturbed  by  war. 

Governmental  control  In  other  countries  has  allayed  the  sense  of  uncertainty 
as  regards  the  future,  which  in  this  country  has  become  almost  hysterical 
and  has  occasioned  speculation  between  importers.  Cloth  manufacturers  have 
been  impelled  by  fear  to  carry  abnormal  stocks  of  wool  and  to  contract  with 
dealers  or  Importers  for  unusual  quantities  for  far  forward  delivery.  Manu- 
facturers of  clothing  have  also  been  infected  by  a  like  dread,  inciting  the  pur- 
chase of  cloth  exceeding  in  volume  their  reasonable  needs.  Such  processes  have 
brought  about  an  artificial  demand,  far  in  excess  of  actual  consumption,  the 
inevitable  effect  of  which  has  created  a  fictitious  price  condition.  This  has 
happened  at  a  time  when  the  wool  supply  in  the  country  is  known  to  be  ample 
for  present  needs  and  for  a  sufficient  period  in  advance  to  remove  any  reasonable 
apprehension  as  to  the  ultimate  available  supply. 

Statistical  data  collected  by  the  Government,  corroborated  by  independent 
investigations  of  the  wool  Industry,  clearly  Indicate  that  no  wool  shortage 
exists,  either  in  the  world's  supply  or  In  the  amount  on  hand  in  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  the  increased  consumption  for  military  purposes.    The 
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clip  in  most  conntrieB  has  steadily  increased  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
beoanse  sheep  raisers,  stimulated  by  the  higher  returns  for  wool,  have  permitted 
the  flocks  to  increase,  and  It  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  this  increased 
production  will  continue. 

The  consumption  of  wool  during  the  year  1918  will  be  little,  if  any,  greater 
than  it  was  during  the  year  1917,  for  the  reason  that  textile  manufacturers  have 
been  producing  well  up  to  the  limit  of  their  reasonable  capacity,  and,  further, 
because   of   the   increased   use   of   substitutes   for    wool    in    manufacturing 


The  Commercial  Economy  Board  has  begun  to  exert  its  inflifence  in  applying 
the  principle  of  conservation  to  the  consumption  of  wool,  and  will  continue 
to  induce  the  curtailment  of  its  use  for  less  essential  products ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  consumpticm  of  wool  will  be  directed  into  needful  and  withheld  from 
unnecessary  channels.  This  action  as  a  matter  of  course  will  tend  to  diminish 
the  consumption  and  further  to  maintain  the  present  safe  margin  of  supply. 

The  War  Trade  Board  has  invited  and  confidently  awaits  the  cooperation 
of  the  wool  dealers  and  the  cloth  and  clothing  manufacturers  of  the  country  in 
causing  the  abandonm«it  of  the  practice  of  far  forward  purchasing  and  the 
unnecessary  accumulation  of  stocks,  which  practice  a  mistaken  estimate  of 
the  wool  supply  of  the  country  and  of  the  world  has  incited  them  to  follow. 
Such  hoarding  is  evidently  dangerous,  because  of  the  resultant  price  inflation. 
The  continuance  of  this  practice  will  threaten  the  holders  of  abnormal  stocks 
or  those  who  are  committed  for  far  forward  deliveries  with  a  severe  loss  when 
the  inevitable  period  of  readjustment  in  commodity  values  is  at  hand. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  action  of  the  War  Trade  Board  in  providing  that  the  €k>v- 
emment  of  the  United  States  may  take  advantage  of  ttie  option  contained  in 
all  import  licenses  issued  on  and  after  December  15, 1917,  to  purchase  Importa- 
tions of  wool  at  a  price  5  per  cent  below  that  of  the  Boston  market  as  of  July 
80  last,  will  stabilize  the  market,  encourage  the  importations'  of  wool  to  con- 
tinue in  the  accustomed  manner,  check  the  price  movement  toward  the  breaking 
point,  and  permit  of  an  orderly  recession  toward  a  less  dangerous  level.  The 
bringing  about  of  these  conditions  through  the  cooperation  of  the  trade  at  large 
with  the  War  Trade  Board  will  enable  the  various  interests  concerned  so  to 
adjust  their  operations  as  to  avoid  what  might  otherwise  lead  to  a  serious 
catastrophe. 

The  procedure  of  the  War  Trade  Board  in  thiS:  as  in  all  other  regulations 
instituted  by  it,  necessarily  is  designed  to  attain  greater  national  efficiency 
through  the  distribution  of  imported  commodities,  but  the  board  is  likewise 
desirous  of  accomplishing  this  result  with  the  least  disturbance  to  the  legitimate 
course  of  Industry,  understanding  that  the  harmonious  coordination  of  all 
the  energies  of  the  Nation  is  the  best  guaranty  for  the  successful  termination 
of  the  war. 

More  rigid  regulations  became  effective  January  14,  1918: 

The  War  Trade  Board,  after  due  consideration,  has  decided  to  supersede  its 
regulations  of  December  15,  1917,  affecting  the  importation  of  wool  and  deal- 
ings in  foreign  and  domestic  wool  and  to  promulgate  in  their  place  and  stead 
certain  other  regulations  effective  as  of  January  14,  1918.  Pursuant  to  such 
decision,  the  War  Trade  Board  hereby  withdraws  the  said  regulations  of 
Decemt^i::.  15,  1917,  and  in  their  place  and  stead  promulgates  the  following 
regulations,  effective  on  and  after  January  14, 1918 : 

First.  All  importers  of  wool  will  sign,  before  the  delivery  or  release  of  any 
imported  wool  to  them,  an  agreement  or  guaranty  containing  among  other 
things  provisions  in  substantially  the  following  form : 

That  the  United  States  Government  shall  have,  and  is  hereby  granted,  an 
option  to  purchase  at  the  price  and  on  the  terms  hereinafter  set  forth  all  or 
any  part  of  the  wool  covered  by  this  guaranty  for  ten  (10)  days  after  custom- 
house entry  thereof;  and  thereafter  to  purchase  such  portion  thereof  as  shall 
be  at  any  time  unsold  by  the  importer  until  the  whole  amount  thereof  has 
been  sold.  In  the  event  of  the  exercise  of  such  option  the  basis  price  to  be 
paid  for  tiie  wool  shall  be  equivalent  to  five  (6)  per  cent  less  than  the  basis  of 
price  of  July  SO,  1917,  for  similar  wool,  as  established  by  the  valuation  com- 
mittee of  the  Boston  Wool  Trade  Association,  the  actual  price  of  each  lot  to 
be  determined  by  a  committee  appointed  jointly  by  the  wool  trade  and  the 
United  States  Government.  This  option  shall  not  apply  to  any  wool  purchased 
abroad  before  December  15,  1917. 
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That  the  importer  will  neither  export  any  merchandiae  in  class  A  or  class  B 
of  domestic  or  foreign  origin,  as  hereinafter  described,  nor  tranirfer  ownership 
or  control  thereof  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  or  persons  outside  the 
United  States  without  first  obtaining  an  export  license  from  or  the  consent  of 
the  War  Trade  Board. 

That  the  importer  will  not  sell  to  any  person  or  persons  in  the  United  States 
any  merchandise  in  class  A  of  domestic  or  foreign  origin,  as  hereinafter  de- 
Rcribed,  without  first  obtaining  the  parchaser*s  agreement,  in  form  satisfactory 
to  the  War  Trade  Board,  and  the  consent  thereon  of  the  War  Trade  Board, 
wtiich  consent  is  to  be  applied  for  through  the  Textile  Alliance  (Inc.). 

That  the  importer  will  not  sell  or  deliver  to  any  person  or  persons  in  the 
United  States  any  merchandise  in  class  B  of  domestic  or  foreign  origin,  as 
hereinafter  described,  without  rendering  to  the  purchsiser  at  or  prior  to  tlie 
time  the  merchandise  is  shipped  or  delivered  a  written  invoice  thereof  con- 
taining the  following  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  such  purchaser: 

That  the  purchaser  will  neither  export  such  merchandise  nor  transfer  own- 
ership or  control  thereof  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  or  persons  outside 
the  United  States  without  first  obtaining  an  export  license  from  or  the  consent 
of  the  War  Trade  Board. 

That  the  purchaser  will  report  through  the  Textile  Alliance  (Inc.)  to  the 
War  Trade  Board  at  the  end  of  each  month  all  sales  of  such  merchandise. 

That  the  purchaser  will  not  resell  such  merchandise  to  purchasers  in  the 
United  States  excepting  under  the  same  conditiona 

Description  of  class  A  and  class  B  merchandise : 

Class  A :  Wool ;  animal  hair  suitable  for  spinning  or  weaving ;  tops  of  wool 
or  of  animal  hair ;  wooled  skins ;  skins  of  sheep  or  of  goats  or  of  lambs  or  of 
kids  bearing  hair  suitable  for  spinning  or  weaving. 

Glass  B:  Noils  of  wool  or  of  animal  hair;  yarn  of  wool  or  of  animal  hair; 
waste  of  wool  or  of  animal  hair ;  animal  hair  unsuitable  for  spinning  or  wear- 
ing ;  woolen  rags ;  Jute  wrappings  or  coverings  when  received  as  wrappings  or 
coverings  of  merchandise  listed  In  class  A  or  class  B  above. 

Second:  Purchasers  of  class  A  merchandise  from  importers  will  sign  an 
agreement  or  guaranty  containing,  among  other  things,  all  of  the  provisions 
above  set  forth,  with  the  exception  of  the  provision  giving  an  option  of  pa^ 
chase  to  the  United  States  Government. 

New  rulings  were  announced  in  the  War  Trade  Board  Journal  for  August, 
1918: 

The  supply  of  wool  in  the  United  States  has  been  gradually  decreasing  owing 
to  the  enormous  demands  for  military  requirements  and  because  of  the  short- 
age in  ocean  tonnage  for  transporting  wool  to  this  country,  and  it  is  evident 
there  will  not  be  sufficient  wool  to  take  care  of  both  civilian  and  military 
needs  unless  some  comprehensive  plan  is  adopted  for  purchasing  and  importing 
the  necessary  supply. 

It  is  apparent  that  under  the  present  system  of  private  transactions  in  wool 
it  is  difficult  to  insure  the  utilization  thereof  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  coon- 
try,  and  likewise  difficult  for  individuals  to  secure  the  necessary  tonnage  be- 
cause of  lack  of  assurance  to  the  Shpping  Board  that  the  wools  imported  will 
be  used  for  the  national  interests. 

The  War  Trade  Board  on  July  12,  1918,  after  consulation  with  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  and  the  War  Department,  therefore  adopted  th^  following 
ruling : 

1.  All  outstanding  licenses  for  the  importation  of  wool  from  Uruguay,  Argen- 
tina, and  South  Africa  are  revoked  as  to  ocean  shipments  made  from  abroad 
after  July  28,  1918. 

2.  Hereafter  no  licenses  for  the  importation  of  wool  from  the  countries 
above  referred  to  for  shipment  from  abroad  after  July  28,  1918,  will  be  issued 
for  the  remainder  of  the  present  calendar  year,  except  to  the  Quartermaster 
General  of  the  United  States -Army.     (W.  T.  B.  R.  166.) 

GOVERNMENT  REGULATIONS  FOR  HANDUNG  WOOL  CUP  OF  191S. 

The  War  Industries  Board  has  fixed  the  prices  of  the  1918  dip  of  wool,  as 
established  by  vahiation  committees  and  approved  by  the  Government,  as  those 
established  on  July  80,  1917,  at  Atlantic  seaboard  markets.  These  values  are 
figured  on  scoured  basis. 
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BIGHTS  OF  THE  GOVEBNMENT. 

The  Oovemment  shall  have  a  prior  right  to  acquire  all  of  the  1918  wool 
clip,  or  any  portion  thereof  which  it  may  require,  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the 
War  Industries  Board.  The  remainder  will  be  subject  to  allocation  for  civilian 
purposes  under  the  direction  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  wool-manufacturing  machinery  working  on  Gov- 
ernment contracts  is  located  close  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  railroad  delay  and  congestion  late  in  the  season,  when 
the  crops  are  moving,  it  is  desirable  and  necessary  that  the  wool  clip, shall  be 
collected  as  soon  as  possible  at  points  near  to  the  manufacturing  centers.  For 
these  reasons  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  designate  as  distributing 
centers  those  centers  which  are  close  to  points  of  consumption  and  which  have 
the  necessary  facilities  for  handling  wool. 

NECESSITY  FOR  CONCENTBATTON. 

The  necessities  of  the  Government  at  this  time  are  such  as  to  require  the 
use  of  all  existing  agencies  for  concentrating  the  wool  near  the  centers  of  con* 
sumption.  Therefore  all  the  wool  of  the  1918  clip  must  be  distributed  through 
approved  dealers  in  approved  centers  of  distribution. 

AFFBOVED  DBALEB8  DEFINED. 

Approved  dealers  shall  be  those  dealers  authorized  by  the  War  Industries 
Board  to  handle  wool  who  are  located  in  the  distributing  centers  and  who  buy 
from  growers  direct,  through  agents,  or  from  country  merchants;  and  also 
those  dealers  authorized  by  the  War  Industries  Board  who  are  located  in  wool- 
growing  districts,  and  who  buy  direct  from  growers  and  resell,  or  consign  to 
the  dealers  in  distributing  centers. 

Approved  distributing  centers  are  the  usual  well-recognized  points  of  dis- 
tribution. 

CLASSES  OF   WOOL. 

In  a  general  way,  the  clip  may  be  divided  into  fleece  wool  and  territory  wotfl. 

Fleece  wool  shall  be  considered  as  that  which  is  grown  in  the  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  also  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Iowa.  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  and  also  those  parts  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  and  other  localities  where  the  same  general  con- 
ditions prevail.  All  wool  not  listed  as  fleece  wool  shall  be  considered  terri- 
tory wool. 

In  order  that  the  collection  of  the  clip  may  proceed  in  a  rapid  and  orderly 
manner,  the  following  regulations  are  promulgated  by  the  Wool  Division  ot 
the  W^ar  Industries  Board : 

Fleece  Wool  Regulations. 

COMPENSATION    OF    GBOWER    AND    DEALER. 

Approved  dealers  shall  be  entitled  to  n  gross  profit  in  no  case  to  exceed  li 
cents  per  pound  on  the  total  season's  business,  this  profit  to  cover  all  expenses 
from  grower  to  loading  wool  on  board  cars. 

The  grower  shall  receive  fair  prices  for  his  wool  based  on  the  Atlantic  sen- 
board  price  as  established  on  July  30,  1917,  less  the  profit  to  the  dealer,  as 
stated  above,  and  less  freight  to  seaboard,  moisture  shrinkage,  and  interest. 

In  no  case  shall  this  be  construed  to  mean  that  there  shall  be  more  than  1^ 
cents  gross  profits  made  from  time  wool  leaves  growers'  hands  until  It  arrives 
at  the  distributing  center. 

On  consignments  forwarded  to  distributing  centers  the  prices  to  be  paid  for 
the  wool  to  the  approved  dealers  therein  shall  be  those  established  by  the 
valuation  committee  on  Atlantic  seaboard  values  of  July  30,  1917,  to  which 
shall  be  added  a  commission  of  4  per  cent  to  be  paid  by  the  Government,  if 
bought  by  the  Government,  or  by  the  manufacturer  to  whom  the  wool  is  allotted 
for  other  than  Government  purposes.  This  commission  is  to  include  grading 
and  other  expenses  of  handling.  The  consignor  shall  be  charged  with  the 
freight  on  his  shipment  and  Interest  on  all  advances  made  for  his  account  to 
the  date  of  the  arrival  of  his  wool  at  a  distributing  center,  as  shown  by  the 
railroad  receipt. 
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On  any  lot  remalnlnK  unsold  in  his  possession  for  a  longer  period  than  six 
months  the  dealer  shall  be  entitled  to  charge  storage  and  insurance  at  the 
marlcet  rate,  and  this  additional  charge  shall  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  wool 

POOLING  BT  GBOWEBS  IS  ADVISED. 

Qrowers  who  desire  to  do  so  will  be  allowed  to  pool  their  clips  in  quantities 
of  not  less  than  minimum  carloads  of  16,000  pounds  and  consign  the  wools  so 
pooled  as  one  account  to  any  approved  dealer  In  any  approved  distributing 
center.  Prowers  are  urged  to  adopt  this  latter  course  through  county  agents 
or  others,  thus  eliminating  the  profits  of  one  middle  man. 

GOVEBNICENT  PBICE. 

Approved  dealers  in  approved  distributing  centers  will  be  required  to  open 
and  grade  all  their  purchases  or  consignments  as  rapidly  as  possible  after 
the  arrival  of  wool  at  point  of  distribution.  Prices  on  all  wools,  as  soon  as 
graded,  will  be  fixed  by  a  Government  valuation  committee  appointed  for  tliat 
purpose  in  the  different  distributing  centers.  Prices  to  be  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  distributing  centers  for  such  wool  as  it  may  require  are  to  be 
those  established  as  of  July  30,  1917,  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard  markets.  In 
addition  to  said  prices  the  Government  is  to  pay  a  further  sum  equal  to  4  per 
cent  of  the  selling  prices  to  cover  compensation  or  commission  to  approved 
dealers  for  their  services  in  collecting  and  distributing  wool.  On  wool  not 
taken  by  the  Government  for  its  own  use  and  which  may  be  allocated  for  other 
uses,  prices  will  also  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  July  30,  1917,  values  at 
Atlantic  seaboard  markets,  and  on  such  wool  approved  dealers  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  commission  or  compensation  of  a  sum  equal  to  4  per  cent  of  the  selling 
price,  and  this  commission  or  compensation  shall  be  a  diarge  against  said  wool 
and  shall  be  collected  from  the  manufacturer  to  whom  said  wool  is  allocated. 

FSOFITBEBING  PBOHIBITCD. 

As  a  guard  against  profiteering,  the  books  of  all  approved  dealers  in  dis- 
tributing centers  shall  be  at  all  times  open  to  Government  inspection,  and  if 
it  be  found  that  their  gross  profits,  including  the  aforesaid  commission  of  4 
per  cent,  are  in  excess  of  5  per  cent  on  the  season's  business,  then  such  profits 
shall  be  disposed  of  as  the  Government  decides. 

The  books  of  the  country  dealers  shall  likewise  be  open  to  Government  inspec- 
tion. If  it  be  found  that  their  gross  profit  for  the  season's  business  is  in 
excess  of  11  cents  per  pound,  then  such  excess  profits  shall  be  disposed  of  as 
the  Government  may  decide. 

DISTBIBTJTING  CBNTEBS. 

The  approved  distributing  centers  for  fleece  wools  are: 

Boston,  Mass.  Chicago,  111.  Louisville,  Ky. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Detroit.  Mich.  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Tebbitory  Wool  Regulations.  • 

exceptions. 

In  the  Willamette  Valley,  Oreg.,  and  the  Puget  Sound  district  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  the  regulations  in  regard  to  fleece  wools  shall  apply. 

DISTBIBUTING  CENTERS. 

For  the  reasons  before  stated,  in  order  that  the  1918  wool  clip  may  be 
promptly  concentrated  near  the  mnnufaoturlng  centers  and  to  make  use  of 
every  available  agency  for  storing  and  grading,  all  Territory  Wools  must  be 
consigned  to  one  of  the  designated  distributing  centers  which  are  as  follows: 

Portland,  Oreg.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mas& 

Chicago,  III.  St.  Ix)uls,  Mo.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  only  exception  is  that  clips  of  under  1,000  pounds  may  be  sold  by  the 
owner.  In  buying  these  small  clips,  the  buyer  must  recognize  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  only  a  small  profit,  which  must  not  exceed  2  cents  per  pound.  Growers, 
if  they  desire  for  any  reason  to  consign  their  wool  through  their  banker,  coun- 
try merchants,  or  others,  may  do  so  and  said  bank,  country  merchant,  or 
others,  may  receive  a  commission  or  compensation  for  handling  said  growers' 
wool  (in  no  case  to  exceed  one-half  cent  per  pound)  ;  such  commission  or  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  by  grower.  Growers  are,  however,  urged  to  consign  their 
own  wool  and  get  the  full  price. 

SHIPPING. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  wool  reaches  the  railroad  the  owner  should  load 
It  and  consign  it  to^ny  approved  dealer  he  may  select  in  one  of  the  designated 
distributing  centers,  who  will  there  deliever  the  wool  to  Uie  Government  or  to 
some  manufacturer  to  whom  the  Government  may  allot  the  wooL  These  ap- 
proved dealers  will  store,  insure,  handle,  and  deliver  the  wool  under  Govern- 
ment regulation.  The  grower  should  procure  two  copies  of  the  shipping  invoice 
and  of  the  railroad  bill  of  lading,  and  forward  the  original  invoice  and  bill 
of  lading  to  the  dealer  whom  he  has  selected  to  handle  his  wool,  retaining  the 
duplicate  in  his  own  possession. 

ADVANCES,  INTEREST,  AND  FBEIOHT. 

The  grower  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an  advance  up  to  but  not  exceeding 
75  per  cent  of  the  fair  estimated  market  value  of  his  wool.  He  shall  pay  in- 
terest on  this  advance  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  from  the  date  he 
receives  sucii  advance  until  his  wool  arrives  at  the  distributing  center,  as 
shown  by  the  railroad  receipt  It  is  not  intended  that  the  grower  shall  pay 
interest  on  advances  after  the  date  of  arrival,  as  shown  by  the  railroad  receipt, 
and  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  interest  on  the  selling  value  of  his  wool  after 
freight  has  been  deducted  from  date  of  arrivaL  The  Government  Is  fixing  the 
price  of  the  1918  clip  on  a  basis  delivered  at  Atlantic  seaboard  points.  It  is 
therefore  incumbent  on  the  grower  to  deliver  his  wool  at  the  dc^gnated  dis- 
tributing centers,  and  the  expense  of  delivering  the  wool  at  such  centers  will 
be  charged  against  the  wool  on  a  basis  of  the  freight  rate  from  point  of  origin 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

VALUING    AND    GRADING. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  arrival  of  the  wool  at  a  distributing  center, 
if  the  wool  is  to  be  taken  in  the  original  bags,  it  shall  be  valued  by  the 
Government  Valuation  Committee.  If  the  wool  is  to  be  graded,  it  shall  be 
valued  in  the  piles  by  the  Government  Valuation  Committee  as  soon  as  the 
piles  are  graded  and  ready  for  delivery.  All  grading  will  be  conducted  under 
Government  supervision.  The  grades  out  of  each  clip  will  be  weighed  sepa- 
rately and  the  books  of  the  dealer,  as  far  as  they  pertain  to  any  grower's 
wool,  shall  be  open  to  him.  Tags,  bucks,  black,  and  other  recognized  discount 
fleeces  will  be  paid  for  at  prices  fixed  by  the  Government.  Bags  will  be 
paid  for  in  the  same  manner. 

PAYMENTS   TO   GROWERS. 

Growers^  shall  be  entitled  to  payment  on  a  basis  of  the  date  of  the  arrival 
Of  the  wool  as  shown  by  the  railroad  receipt.  However,  as  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  obvious  reasons  to  make  settlement  on  each  clip  on  the  date  of 
its  arrival,  in  brder  that  the  grower  may  lose  nothing  by  any  delay  in  settle- 
ment, he  shall  be  entitled  to  draw  interest  on  the  selling  price  of  his  wool  less 
freight  from  the  date  of  the  wool's  arrival  until  the  date  of  final  settlement 

Final  returns  will  be  made  as  promptly  as  possible  in  all  cases. 

COMMISSIONS. 

The  grower  does  not  pay  the  commission  or  compensation  for  handling  wools 
in  the  designated  distributing  centers.  This  commission  or  compensation  for 
handling  will  be  added  to  selling  price  of  the  wool  and  paid  by  the  buyer. 

If  sold  in  the  original  bags,  the  commission  or  compensation  shall  be  3  per 
cent  of  the  selling  price.  If  the  wool  is  graded,  the  commission  or  compensation 
shall  be  3i  per  cent  of  the  selling  price.  This  commission  or  compensation 
includes  drayage,  storage,  and  insurance  for  a  period  not  excee<llng  on  any  lot 
six  months  after  arrival.    On  any  lot  remaining  unsold  in  his  possession  for  a 
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longer  period  than  six  months  the  dealer  shall  be  entitled  to  charge  storage 
and  insurance  at  the  market  rate,  and  this  additional  charge  shall  be  added 
to  the  price  of  the  wool. 

MILLS  LOCATED  IN   WOOL-GBOWING  DISTRICTS. 

In  order  that  the  Government  may  have  full  control  of  the  wool  sitnatioii, 
with  a  view  to  conserving  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  the  wool  supply  for 
military  purposes,  It  Is  considered  necessary  to  prohibit  manufacturers  from 
buying  wool,  except  In  the  designated  distributing  centers,  and  then  only  with 
the  permission  and  consent  of  the  Government  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Government  may  hereafter  make. 

However,  mills  located  In  wool-growing  districts  not  near  to  the  designated 
centers  of  distribution,  and  which  are  working  on  Government  orders,  will  be 
given  permits  through  the  wool  division  of  the  War  Industries  Bcmrd  to  buy 
certain  amounts  of  wool  in  their  inmiediate  neighborhood.  In  matchig  appli- 
cations for  such  permits,  the  manufacturer  applying  should  state  the  number 
of  his  €k>vemment  order,  the  amount  of  goods  yet  to  be  delivered  against  such 
order,  the  amount  of  his  wool  stock  on  hand,  and  the  amount  and  class  of  wool 
required  to  complete  said  order.  The  manufacturer  receiving  such  a  permit 
will  be  required  to  report  to  the  wool  division  of  the  War  Industries  Board  all 
purchases  made  against  permit  issued  to  him. 

PEBlilTS  TO  DEALERS. 

All  dealers  In  approved  centers  desiring  a  permit  to  operate  should  apply  to 
the  wool  division  of  the  War  Industries  Board  stating  their  capacity  for  storing 
and  grading. 

All  country  dealers  should  apply  for  a  permit  to  operate  by  writing  to  the 
wool  division  of  the  War  Industries  Board  giving  name  and  address. 

In  order  to  expedite  movement  of  wool,  dealers  in  country  districts  and  dis- 
tributing centers  may  operate  Immediately  in  accordance  with  the  above  regula- 
tions, pending  application  for  and  granting  of  permit. 

Lewts  Penwell, 
Chief  of  JVoot  /)irt«ion,  IR'cr  Industries  Board. 


GOVBRNMBNT  WOOL  PRICES.  EFFECTIVE  MAT  1,  ItlS. 

DOMESTIC  WOOL  IN  THE  GREASE. 

BOSTON    VALUATIONS BCOURED    BASIS AS    OF    {pLY    SO,    1917 — ORBAST    FLEECE    WOOLS. 

OHIO  AND  SIMILAR.  INCLT7DINO  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES,  NEW  YORK.  PENNSYL- 
VANIA, WEST  VIROINIA,  KENTUCKY,  VIRGINIA,  MICIIIOAN,  NEW  JERSEY. 
DELAWARE  AND  MARYLAND. 


Avcngv. 


Fine  delaine 

Fine  clothing;.... 
^  Bid. staple... 
H  Bid. clothing. 
3-8  staple 


3-8  clothing 

1-4  Bid.  staple 

1-4  Bid. clothing... 

Low  1-4 

Common  and  braid. 


MIS801TRI,    INDIANA.    ILLINOIS,    AND    SIMILAR,    INCLUDING    IOWA.   WISCONSIN, 

MINNESOTA.  KANSAS,  NEBRASKA.  AND  ARKANSAS. 


Fine  delaine 

FlneclothlnR 

H  Bid. staple... 
H  Bld.dotliing. 
3-8  staple 


Choice. 


3-8  clothing 

1-4  Bid.  staple 

Bld.clothinij 

Low  1-4 

Common  and  braid. 


IL70 
L«3 
L60 
L40 
1.37 
L28 
L26 
L17 


Average. 


$L80 
L65 

Leo 

L57 
L37 
L34 
L26 
LM 
L15 
L07 


QOYEBNMENT  BEOT7LATIOKS  RELATING  TO  PRICES. 
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GOVERNMENT  WOOL  PRICES.  EFFECTIVE  MAY  1,  M18— Continued. 
GBORQIA  AND  LAKE  WOOLS  AND  OTHER  SOUTHERN  WOOLS. 


▲▼enge  lots,  largely  a-&i 
Average  lots,  largely  l-4s 


Average. 


$1.25 

i.ao 


Sem4lMri0ht. 

Semibrigbts  are  to  be  classifled  as  territory  or  fleece,  according  to  the  cbaracter  of 
tlie  lot. 

TERRITORY. 


Fine  and  fine  medinm  staple. . 
Fine  and  fine  medium  clothing 

4  Bid.  staple 

l_Bld.  closing 

Hl^3-tt  staple  6(Hns 

High  3-ai  clotting  6<h58a 

3-8B  staple  56b 

S-te  clothing  508 

Low  ZSa  staple  50-^6b 

Low  3-^  clothing  IM>-5tts 

High  1-4  blood  staple  48-^Ob.  . . 

Hi^l^dothing4»-50B 

Ir4  staple  4(M8b 

l^elo&ixig4<M8B 

Lowl-<i8tople44s 

Oommom  and  braid  40b 


Choice. 


Average.       Inferior. 


$1.80 

$1.75 

$1.70 

1.70 

L65 

1.68 

1.68 

1.63 

1.60 

l.efr-63 

1.58 

1.83 

1.46 

1.42 

L40 

1.42 

1.39 

1.37 

1.40 

1.37 

1.35 

1.37 

1.34 

1.33 

1.35 

1.32 

1.30 

1.32 

1.29 

1.27 

1.32 

1.29 

1.27 

1.30 

1.27 

1.26 

1.28 

1.26 

1.24 

i.2e 

1.24 

1.22 

1.17 

1.15 

1.13 

1.07 

1.05 

1.03 

TEXAS. 


Twelve  months 
Eight  months.. 
Six  months.. . . . 


CALIFORNIA. 


Twelve  months. 
Eight  months.. 
FaU. 


$1.60 
1.40 
1.15 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  WOOLS. 

rValnatlon   of  South   American  wools  in  the  f^rease  on  a   clean  scoured   basis. — Values 
^  .  as  of  July  30,  1917.] 

ARGENTINE,   MONTEVIDEO,    AND   CONCORDIA    FLEECE   WOOLS,    BASIS    UNITED 

STATES    OF   AMERICA    STANDARD   TYPES. 


Good  Gs  or  3^368  combing  fleece 

Good  5b  or  36-408  combing  fleece 

Oood  4s  or  44-40B  combing  fleece 

Good  38  or  4^  combing  fleece 

Oood  50b  combing  fleece 

Good  568  combing  fleece 

Good  1-2  Bid.  or  d8-^  combing  fleece 

Good  00-Ms  combing  fleece 

Good  648  combing  fleece 

Good  64s  clothing  combing  fleece 


Montevideo 
Argentine.    |         and 

,    Concordia. 


SO.  85 

$0.85 

.90 

.90 

1.05 

1.05 

1.20 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

1.35 

1.40 

1.45 

1.56 

1.55 

1.00 

1.60 

1.65 

1.50 

1.50 
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SOITTH  AMERICAN  W<MMA--CQatiBiied. 
ARGENTINE.  MONTEVIDEO,  AND  CONCORDIA  HURRY  COMBINa  FXSECB. 


Buiry  Os  or  83-368  combing  flMoe 

Burry  6s  or  86-40B  combing  fleece 

Barry  4a  or  44-40i  combing  fleece 

Barry  8s  or  468  combing  fleece 

Burry  50s  combing  fleece 

Baity  66s  combing  fleece 

Barry  |-bld.  or  5»-60b  combing  fleece 

Boiry  60-648  combing  fleece 

Bony  64s  combing  fleece 

Barry  648  clothing  combing  fleece . .. 


Manterideo 

Argentine. 

and 

Ooneordia. 

10.75 

I0l?5 

.80 

.80 

.96 

.« 

1.10 

1.10 

1.15 

1.15 

1.20 

h% 

1.30 

L40 

L40 

L45 

1.45 

1.SS 

1.35 

L35 

In  all  the  above  burrs  are  considered  In  the  shrinkage. 

Argentine,   Montevideo,   and   Corcordia,   good   skirting,   free   from   bellies,   same  bails 


as  Burry  combing  fleece. 


LAMBS. 


BUENOS      AIRES, 

MONTEVIDEO,      CONCORDIA, 
LAMBS— PRACTICALLY 

PATAGONIA,      AND 
FREE. 

SIMILAR 

Buenos 
Aires. 

Mootevldeo, 

Coooonlla, 

PatMooia, 

andamUar. 

Oood86-4Qi 

* 

10.80 
.96 
1.00 
1.06 
1.16 
1.25 
L25 

I0l89 

Oood44-40B 

.06 

Good  468 

LQ6 

OoodSOB 

LIS 

Oood66» 

1.26 

Good  4  blood  or  68-eOi 

Lao 

Good  648 

L80 

BUENOS  AIRES,  MONTEVIDEO,  CONCORDIA,  PATAGONIA,  AND  SIMILAR  SECOND 

CLIP  WOOLS— PRACTICALLY  FREE. 


Good  6s  or  36-408 
Good  4s  or  14-408 
Good  3s  or  46s. . . 

Good  508 

Good  56s 


10.85 

80.85 

LOO 

LOO 

L05 

LIO 

L15 

L90 

L25 

L8D 

BELUBS. 

BUENOS   AIRES,    MONTEVIDEO.   CONCORDIA,   AND   SIMILAR   BELLIES. 

5s   or   26-408 1 f  0.  75 

48  or   44-408 , .90 

3s   or   468 .95 

508 1.  05 

568 1. 15 

58-608 1. 25 

648 1. 25 

Burrs  included  in  shrinkage. 

PUNTA  ARENA  FLEECE. 

[Skirted,  U.  S.  A.  style.] 

36-40B  good  combing  fleece $0.90 

44-408  good  combing  fleece 1.00 

46s  good  combing  fleece 1.20 

508  good  combing  fleece 1.30 

56s  good  combing  fleece 1.40 

58-608  good  combing  fleece 1.55 

648  good  combing  fleece 1.60 

PUNTA  ARENAS,   BELLIES  AND  PIECES. 

36-408  clothing $0.80 

44-408  clothing .90 

40s  clothing 1. 10 

508  clothing 1.20 

568  clothing 1 1.30 

58-608  clothing 1.45 

648  clothing 1,50 


aOVEKKMEKT  BEGTTIATIOKS  BEL&TIKG  TO  PRICES. 
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-Omtinued. 

PBRrVIAN  WASHED. 

White  supermerlno $1.60 

White  average  merino 1.30 

White   choice  No.   1 1.  27 

White  average  No.  1 1.20 

White  average  No.  2 1.  lo 

Gray  merino 1.  26 

Gray  average  Na  1 1.08 

White  pieces  and  locks 1.  00 

Stained    1. 16 

ICELAND  WASHED. 

Choice  washed $0.90 

Average  * ^ .  86 

CHILEAN  UNWASHED. 

Merino  spring  56-aOB $1.30 

Merino  MsstiM  Fall  carding 1.  IJ 

Mestiza  choice  Valdivian  Spring  4<^668  broad L2$ 

Uestiza  average  spring l6"5w,9omefiOB 1.28 

Doma  average  spring  44-468 >. 1. 10 

Common  average  spring  40-368 85 

Oordillira  average  carding,  bulk  60 1.18 

ISA  gray  (canUng)  48-668 1.15 

PEBUVIAN  UNWASHED. 

ClfeOioe50-68B $1.30 

Average  48-608  broad 1.  Ij 

Low  38-408 85 

Black  44-468 1.00 

Omy  40-408 go 

UNWASHED  ECUADORIAN. 
Ecuadorian  40^366 10.85 

•     *            UNWASHED  BOLIVIAN. 
Bolivian  46-^668 $1.12 

WASHED  BOLIVIAN. 
Washed  Bolivian  50-668 $1.20 

FOREIGN  BLACK  AND  GRAY-OOICBINO  AND  CLOTHINQ. 


44-108  (gray) 

48s  (gray) 

60s  (gray) 

fiaaCgray) 

68-808  (gray) 

00-846  and  mie  (gray). 

Iceland  (gray) 

China  (gray) 

Peruvian  (gray) 

Bolivian  (gray) 

Chill  (gray) 

Ecuador  (gray) 

Spanish  (gray) 

Cape  Coa  and  colored. 
Oreek,  black  and  gray 


Combing. 


10.00 

1.06 

1.15 

1.25 

1.30 

1.50 

.90 

.60-  .70 

M.12 

«.80-  .90 

■.70-1.20 

■.60-  .85 

•.70-  .85 

■.40-1.25 

*.flO-  .76 


Clothing. 


$0.85 
LOO 
1.16 
L25 
1.30 
L60 


».7O-.80 
U.25 


LOO-LdO 


Blacks. 


81.00 
LIO 
1.26 
1.35 
L40 
1.60 

■*.'86^i.'o6 

L2&-L40 
LOO 


>L  30-1. 50 
».76-L50 


»  Fine.  i  Low.  »  Pulled  cloth. 

Barry  and  seedy,  cotts  same  basis  as  buiry  combing. 

SCOURED  WOOLS. 

(Valuation  of  scoured  fleece  wool  on  the  basis  of  values  as  of  July  30»  1917.] 

TERRITORY  AND  FLEECE. 

Scoured  fine  and  fine  medium - ^ $1.  02 

Scoured  fine  and  fine  medium  territory  choice 1.  70 

Scoured  fine  medium 1.  60 

Scoured   3-8*8  territory 1.45 

Scoured  1-4*8  territory,  New  Mexican 1.  23 

Scoured  low  territory,  New  Mexican 1.00 

Scoured  fine  California  (baled) 1.  54 

Scoured  medium  California   (baled) 1.40 

Scoured  defective  fine  California  (baled) 1.15 

Scoured  slightly  defective  fine  California  (baled) 1.38 

Carbonized  fine  California   (baled) 1.50 

Carbonised  medium   California   (baled) 1.36 

Scoured  fine  short  Texas 1.60 

Scoured  domestic  fine  sorts 1. 10 

Sconred  fine  sorts 1.37 

Scoured  domestic  medium  sorts .............. .. 1.  <KS 
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SCOURED  WOOLB-Continaed. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  SHORN  LAMBS. 
Concordia.  Patagonia,  Montevideo,  Pasto  Faerte,  and  similar  lambs: 
Scoured    50-568 CI.  2S 

BUENOS  AIRES  LAMBS. 

Sconred  Baenos  Aires  lambs,  46s |1. 15 

Scoured  Buenos  Aires  Hoggetts,  46s 1.15 

Carbonized  Buenos  Aires   lambs,  468 1.15 

Carbonised  Buenos  Aires  lambs,  40-448 1.10 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  SECOND  CLIP  FLEECE. 

Patagonia,  Pasto  Fuerte,  Concordia,  Montevideo,  and  similar : 

Scoured  (bulk)  56b $1.35 

Scoured  50-66s 1.30 

Scoured    50s 1. 25 

Scoured   46-60s 1. 20 

Scoured    (bulk)    44s •_ 1.15 

Carbonised  50-56s 1.35 

Carbonised   4d~50s 1. 17 

Carbonised  (bulk)  44s 1.12 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  BALED. 

Scoured  Buenos  Aires  46-508 $1.25 

Scoured  Buenos  Aires   (bulk)   448 1.10 

Scoured  Cbubut  60-64s— 1.60 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  PIECES  AND  BELLIES. 

Scoured  Punia  Arenas,   508 $1.25 

Scoured  Punta  Arenas,  468 1.17 

CHILIAN. 

Scoured  1-2  blood , $1.25 

Scoured   »-8s J 1. 10 

Scoured  gray  and  stained  low  quarter .80 

Scoured  common .  70 

Merino 1. 35 

PERUVIAN. 

Scoured  No.  1,  8-8b $1.22 

Scoured  No.  2,  quarter 1.12 

Scoured  gray  low,  3-88 1.12 

CAPS. 

Scoured  fine,  fair  staple  (bags) 1 $1.48 

Scoured  fine,  snow-wnlte   (baled),  average 1.60 

Scoured  fine,   snow-white    (baled),  choice 1.70 

Scoured   fine    (baled),   inferior 1.32 

Scoured    fine,    stainecl    (baled) 1.25 

Scoured  flue,  stained   (baled),  inferior 1.00 

Scoured  grey    (baled),  average .85 

Scoured  grey    (baled),  coarse .60 

Scoured  flue  choice  long  (bags) 1.70 

Scoured  fine  good  staple   (bags) 1.55 

Carbonised   fine    (bags) 1.6* 

Scoured  No.  2  (baled) 1.25 

SCOURED  AUSTRALIAN   FLEECE  WOOL. 


Extra  super,  scoured 

Choice  scoured,  good  length,  sound ;  ftee  or  practically  (Tee 

Best  carding,  bulky,  free 

Good  carding,  fairly  fh» 

Good  average  combing,  scoured  Queensland,  nearly  free. . 

Average  combing  scoured,  fairly  free 

Good  combine  pieoes  and  belUos 

Average  length  carbonizing,  bellies,  pieoes 

Shivy  fleeces,  thinly  grown 


70*8  and 
better. 


$1.80 
L75 
1.70 

i.eo 

1.65 
I.5fi 
L60 
1.4fi 
1.40 


64-70's. 


SI.  66 
L70 
1.66 
1.&5 
1.60 
1.50 
1.45 
1.40 
1.35 


Super  clothing,  free 

Good  clothing,  free 

Average  clothing,  nearly  free,  carbonizing 


80's. 


11.75 
1.65 
1.55 


TO's. 


SI.  70 
1.60 
1.50 


64-70's. 


S1.60 
1.55 
1.45 


60-64's. 


S1.65 
1.60 
1.55 
1.45 
1.50 
1.40 
1.35 

i.ao 

1.30 


6(^«4's. 


S1.50 
1.45 
LSS 
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SOODBBD  WOOLS— amtinued. 
TOPS. 

[Prices  as  of  Jnly  80,  1917.] 
^ade: 

408 '^l.  05 

44b 1.  20 

46s 1.  35 

50s ^ :. 1.  50 

56« 1.  62 

58s 1.  84 

608 1.  95 

648 2.  05 

668 2.  12 

828  and  below  (carpet  tops)  at  corresponding  values. 

PULLED  WOOL. 

[Yalnation  on  domestic  and  forelni  pulled  wools  in  the  grease  on  a  clean  basis.    Scouring 

costs  not  included.     All  values  as  of  July  80,  1917.] 

DOMESTIC  COMBINGS. 

AA  combing,  64s $1*  8Q 

A  combing,  608 1.  70 

B  combing,  66-608 . 1.  55 

C  combing,  46-508 1.  43 

Low  combing,  44-40s 1.  25 

Butt  combing,  average  868 1.  00 

DOMESTIC  STAPLE. 

A^  staple,  64b $1.  78 

A  super  staple,  608 1.  70 

B  super  staple,  56-608 1.52 

C  super  staple,  44-508 1.  42 

DOMESTIC  CLOTHING. 

AAA   clothing,   708 |1.  85 

AA  clothing,  64s 1.72 

A  super  clothing,  58-568 ^ 1.  60 

B  super  clothing,  50b 1.  46 

C  super  clothing,  44s 1.  33 

Low  C .  95 

Gray  B  super 1.28 

Gray  C  super 1.18 

Short  gray .  92 

A  shearlings 1.  25 

B  shearlings 1. 15 

C  shearlings .  90 

White  vat ; .  35 

SPANISH  PULLED.' 

Choice  white  fine . $1. 10 

Average  white .  85 

Choice  black 1.  32 

Average  black .  82 

Low  black .  65 

Low  medium  white .  75 

liOW •  65 

MONGOLIAN. 

Choice  No.  1  white $0.68 

Low  white .  55 

Choice  No.  1  gray •  68 

Low  gray .  50 

CHINA. 

Choice  No.  1  white $0.  85 

Average  white •  78 

Average  gray .  48 

EAST  INDIA. 

Low  white $0.  55 

Low  medium  yellow •  80 

CORDOVA. 

White   combing $0.  65 

Fine  white  clothing '85 

ITALIAN. 
White  skin  wool $0.45 

ICELAND. 

No.  2  sWn  wool $0-8J 

No.  1  Iceland •^ 

125547*— 20 46 
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SOUTH  AMRBICAN  PULLBD. 

Fine  combing $1. 69 

AA  staple  (choice),  60-764s 1. TO 

Half  blood  or  58-608  combing 1.8B 

A  combing   <cbolce).  66-58a - 1.55 

SOa  combing 1. 45 

B  combine  (choice),  50-56s 1.50 

50a  combing 1.35 

C  combing   (choice),  46-50a 1.35 

46a  combing 1.25 

Low   combing    (choice),   448 1.15 

44-408  combing 1. 10 

Lincoln  combing  (choice).  36a,  40e 1.00 

Do .95 

AA  clothing,  6(V-64.s 1.65 

A  clothing,  568 1.62 

B   clothing,   50s__-> 1.42 

C   clothing,   44-408 1.12 

Lincoln  clothing,   86a .16 

PULLED  CAPB. 

AA  ataple.  64b 61.76 

AA  clothing,  648— 1.B6 

gOOURBD  PULLED  WOOLS. 

[▼alnatlon  of  scoured  pulled  wool  on  the  basis  aa  of  Jwly  86,  191V.] 

DOMESTIC  PULLED. 

Scoured  domestic,  AA  snperpuUed  choice . $1.75 

BconrPd  domestic.  AA  snperpniled  avprage L66 

Sconred  domestic,  A  snperpniled  choice 1.66 

Scoorpd  domestic,  low  A  snperpniled  choice l.n 

Sconred  domestic,  A  snperpniled  western .=  1.56 

Scoured  domestic,  high  B  choice 1.86 

Scoured  domestic,  B  snperpuUed 1.48 

Scoured  domestic,  B  snperpuUed  western 1.  S5 

Sconred  domestic,  C  auperpulled  choice l-tt 

Sconred  domeatic,  C  anperstained  pulled .  ..    ■—  1.06 

Sconred  domestic,  C  anperlow  stained  pulled .66 

Sconred  domestic,  gray  B  superpulled Ln 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  PULLED. 

Sconred   6ne 61. 2 

Sconred    56-58a }-  g 

Sconred  BOa L46 

Sconred  46a Lg 

Sconred  46-44B 1-  Ij 

Scoured  Lincoln — 1.  •• 

AUSTRALIAN. 

( Valuation  of  AustraHan  greasy  fleeea  eoraUng  en  a  clean  basis  aa  of  July  80, 1917.) 


Type. 


Bxtra  super  sulunenf  choiosat  style 

Spinners,  good  length,  free 

Average  spinners,  bright  and  attractive,  few  burrs 

Super  rrendi  combing,  free 

Shafty  combing,  ahowv,  bright  but  tender,  free  or  nearly 

Shafty  combing,  sound,  but  more  or  less  burry 

Good  top  makers,  irregular  quality  and  length,  but  fairly  free. . 
Average  top  makers,irregular  quality  and  length,  but  fairly  free. 

Good  French  combing,  fairly  free 

French  combing,  few  ourrs 

Average  combing,  more  or  less  burrs 

Average  length  combing,  very  burrv  or  suitable  for  carbonising. . 
French  comotaig,  very  burry,  or  suitable  for  carbonising 


70b.' 

06-7QB. 

04a. 

tLQ6 

tL98 

OLtO 

L90 

L88 

IL86 

1.85 

L83 

L80 

1.80 
1.80 

1.78 
L78 

L76 
L75 

1.78 

L78 

L76 

1.80 

L78 

L7S 

L75 

L78 

L70 

t75 

L78 

L70 

1.08 

L66 

LOS 

L70 

L07 

L06 

LOO 

LOB 

L60 

1.60 

L46 

\.m 

L9 

1.73 


L16 
L6B 

L16 
L6I 

L66 
LSB 
L8D 

vm 


CLOTHINO. 


Type. 


Extra  super,  regular  length,  absolutely  free. 

Choice  clothing,  absolutely  free 

Average  clothing,  free  or  nearly  free 

Average  clothing,  some  fault 

Faulty,  irregular  64-W9 


80s. 


SL06 
L80 
L70 
LOO 


70b. 


L75 
LOS 
L56 


04-7DB. 


>6I.6I 
L55 
L8B 
l.« 


Basis  of  pricM  as  per  the  committee's  report  on  which  all  vahiatinns  iMWitaJnart  iMnta  aan 
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AU8TRAUAN— Continued. 
BROKEN  NECKS  AND  PIECES— COMBINGS. 


Type. 


Extra  soper  combing,  Oeelong  and  N.  E.  types 
Good  leimh  combing,  aound,  free  or  nearly  nee 

Average  length,  sound,  free  or  nearly  free 

Average  length,  tender,  free  or  nearly  free 

Good  length,  sound,  few  burrs  or  seeds 

Average  length,  sound,  few  burrs  or  seeds 

French  combing,  few  burrs  or  seeds 

Good  length  combing,  very  burry 

Average  length  combing,  very  burry 

French  combing,  very  burry 


64s. 


$1.80 
>1.76 
1.70 
1.60 
1.65 
1.60 
1.55 
1.60 
1.50 
1.40 


60-64S 


SI.  75 
1.70 
1.65 
1.55 
1.60 
1.55 
1.50 
1.55 
1.45 
1.35 


60s. 


SI.  70 
1.65 
1.6D 
1.50 
1.55 
1.50 
1.45 
1.50 
1.40 
1.30 


STAINED  PIECES  AND  CARBONIZING  PIECES. 


Type. 


Good  length  carbonizing  bellies 

Average  length  carbonising  belUes 

Short  length  carbonizing  bellies ' .. 

Good  length  combing  stained  pieces,  free  or  nearly  free. . . 
Average  length  combing,  free  or  nearly  free  stained  pieces 

Goodfength  combing  stained  pieces,  burry 

Average  length  combing  stained  pieces,  burry 

Bulky  carbonizing  stained  pieces 

Average  carbonizmg  stainea  pieces 

Inferior  carbonizing  stained  pieces 


60-648. 


SI.  15 

1.05 

.90 

1.40 

1.35 

1.25 

1.15 

1.00 

.90 

.70 


Carbonizing  charges  not  included. 


COMBING  BELLIES. 


Type. 


Super  oombing  bellies,  sound,  free 

Qciod  length  oombing  bellies,  sound,  free  or  nearly  free 

Average  length  oombing  bellies,  free  or  nearly  free,  sound 

Frmch  oombing  bellies,  fairly  free 

Good  length  oombing  bellies,  moro  or  less  burry  and  seedy  or  tender. . . 
Average  length  oombing  bellies,  more  or  less  burry  and  seedy  or  tender. 

French  comDing  bellies,  more  or  less  buiry  or  seedy 

Combing  bellies,  very  burry 


64-70S. 

60-64S. 

SI.  70 

S1.60 

1L65 

1.55 

L55 

1.45 

1.45 

1.35 

L45 

L35 

L85 

1.25 

1.30 

L20 

1.25 

1.15 

6Qb. 


SI.  50 
L50 
1.40 
1.30 
L30 
1.15 
1.15 
LIO 


I  Basis  of  prices  as  per  the  committee's  report  on  which  all  valuations  contained  herein  are  based. 

MERINO  LAMBS. 

Extra  super  geelonglambe  free SI.  70 

Super,  practically  free. 1.60 

Averaxe  length  second  super,  practically  tree 1. 55 

Short  free  lambs 1.40 

ni.40 

1.35 

1.20 

1.10 

.80 


Good  length*  more  or  less  burrs i 

Medium  fength,  more  or  less  burrs. .  I 

Irregular  lei^rtb,  more  or  less  burrs. .  {carbonizing. 

Short  length,  more  or  less  burrs 

Inferior  Kempy ,  carbonizing 


MERINO  LOCKS. 

G ood  length  locks  free S 1 .  20 

Average  wngth  locks  free l .  10 

Short  fength  locks  free 1.00 

Bulky  locks,  carbonizing , 1.  oo 

Average  length  locks,  carbonizing..*. 90 

Shortwngth  locks,  carbonizing 80 

Carbonizing  charges  not  Included. 

WEANERS. 


705. 

64s. 

60s. 

First  combine  meaner? ,          - 

SI.  60 
1.30 

SI.  55 
L25 

SI.  50 

Sfoond  oombin?  weaners ....     - 

1.20 

1  This  price  taken  as  basis;  10  cents  carbonizing  charges  added  to  same  Is  equivalent  to  the  committee's 
basis  of  n.40. 
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366. 
4Qb. 
44s. 

40s. 


GREASY  AUSTRALIAN  AND  NEW  ZSAJ^ND  FLEECES— OOOP. 

60b 11.45 

50-«te 1.50 

Ms 1.55 

58B 1  W 


.10.06 
.  1.00 
.  1.16 
.  1.30 
.  1.36 


CARPET. 


Jill730^1tl7. 


Handahftken  fleece.  No.  1  white  sining 

inilowed.  No.  2  wnite  slninf? 

Handafaaken  fleeesp  black  sining  (super) 

Haiwtiltaken  fleeca,  gray  sining 

gandahaken  flgece,  itamed  sining 

WilloiPMly  No.  9  gniy 

Handshakap  sami-^arbonized  No.  1  white  (good). 

Qoremmaut  type,  white,  Sseohucn 

flundried,  No.  1  white  Szerhuen 

flnndried.  No.  2  white  Bxechuen 

flundried.  gny  Szechnen 

Washed,  No.  1  white  bail  (super) 

Oovemmant  type,  ball  China 

WDlowed^NalwhltebaU 

Wniowed,  No.  1  gray  ball 

VUlowed,  No.  2  gray  ball 


WUlowedl  open  haXL . 

Handabaken,  beet  uaassMted  fleece  (A) 

Handshaken,  medium  unassorted  fleece  (C) 

Handahaken,  low  unassorted  fleece  (D) 

WUlowed,  best  white  filling  (A) 

Willowed,  good  white  filling  (B) 

Wlllowed,  fair  white  fillingTC) 

Willofwed,  low  white  filling  (D) 

Wlllowed,  ahort  white  filling  (cuttings) 

WiUowed,  best  gray  filling 


Wlllowed,  flair  gray . 

Wlllowedylowfllliiig 

Willowed.  China  autumn 

Handahaken,  China  No.  1  fleecy  super  lambs. 

Handahaken,  China  No.  2  fleecy  lambe 

Handshakeo.  China  No.  8  fleecy  lambe 

Willowed,  China  lambs 

Government  type,  China  No.  1  wooBte,  apring 

Government  tyx>ey  China  No.  1  woosie,  autiunn 

Government  type,  China  Na  2  woosie*  autuma  or  spring. 

Washed,  China  Shan^ial 

Handshaken,  China  Honan,  unassorted 

Washed  Mongolian,  average  (rrai.) 

Washed  Manchurian,  whito  (Hailar) 

Washed  Manchurian,  gray 

Unwashed  Cordova,  good  carbonized,  white 

Unwaged  Cordova,  good  carbotdxed,  gray 

Unwashed  Cordova,  seoond  clip,  white 

Scaadw 

Caribbean .• 

Spanish,  coarse  carbonized,  white 

Spanish,  good  carbonized,  white 

Spanish,  white,  mattress 

Spanish,  gray,  mattress 

Macedonian,  white,  combing 

Macedonian,  black,  combing 

Oporto 


48 

at 
t 


42 
48 
47 
48 

s 

38 
35 
28 
38 


23 
40 


52 
23 


44 

10 


88 
22 
40 
47 
50 
80 


.41 
.IB 
.36 
1.8D 
.71 
.38 
.85 
.83 
.45 
.38 
.36 
.33 
.43 
.42 
.30 
.37 
.33 
.38 


.80 
.48 

.n 

.40 

.38 
.15 
.82 
.28 
.52 
.46 
.38 
.88 
.37 
.88 
.t8 
.26 
.87 
.87 
.40 
.18 


84 


77 
70 
88 

81 
88 

88 
81 
57 
48 
68 


L88 

.88 


80 

e 

48 
58 
88 
81 
S6 
73 
74 
78 

n 


74 

51 


m 
a 

m 

38 

61 
57 
52 
71 


LO 

.m 

Lli 


7D 

43 
55 
58 
2B 
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(JOVERNMEXT   ISSUE    PRICES    TO   MANUFACTURBRS  HOtJ>ING  GOV- 

BRNMENT  CONTRACTS   MAY   15,  1918. 

The  issue  prices  of  wool  for  Government  contracts  are  based  on  the  valua- 
tion committees*  description  and  estimate  of  shrinkage  of  each  lot  The  Gov- 
ernment does  not  guarantee  the  estimated  shrinkages  of  the  valuation  com- 
mittees, but  believes  them  to  be  approximately  correct.  Samples  of  each  lot 
will  be  shown  at  the  office  of  the  wool  distributer  and  are  intended  to  fairly 
represent  the  bulk  lot,  but  are  not  guaranteed  to  do  so.  They  are  exhibited  for 
the  convenience  of  manufacturers  interested.  Bxaroinatlon  In  bulk  my  h£ 
made  if  desired. 
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CONDITIONS. 

1.  Holders  of  €royemnient  contracts  should  make  application  for  any  lot  or 
lots  (or  portions  thereof)  in  writing  to  E.  W.  Brigham,  298  Summer  Street, 
Boston.  Application  shall  state  the  number  of  the  Government  contract  for 
which  the  wool  is  required,  and  such  other  details  as  may  be  required. 

2.  The  price  on  each  lot  is  the  price  fixed  by  the  Government  and  is  accepted 
by  the  buyer  when  his  application  is  made. 

3.  Terms  are  net  cash  within  60  days  from  date  of  allotment. 

4.  Bags  or  bale  covers  are  to  be  charged  at  cost  and  are  not  to  be  returned. 
The  British  Government  now  charges  for  bale  covers  of  Australian  wools. 

5.  All  wools  or  tops  are  to  be  taken  at  the  same  weights  as  billed  to  the 
Quartermaster  CJorps,  which  were  sworn  weigher's  weights  at  time  of  the  de- 
livery of  wool  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

6.  Manufacturers  may  be  required  to  give  a  bond  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
wool  furnished. 

7.  Deliveries  of  all  wool  allotted  to  be  taken  within  30  days  of  date  of  allot- 
ment. 

8.  Storage,  insurance,  and  dray  age  charges  applying  against  each  lot  of  wool 
are  to  be  paid  by  the  buyer. 

9.  Cartage  from  warehouse  to  railroad  is  to  be  paid  by  the  buyer. 

THE    OOVEBNMENT'S    ISSUE    PBICB8    ON    8C0XJBED    WOOLS. 

1.  The  prices  of  scoured  foreign  wools  grading  58s  and  lower  will  be  July 
30  prices  (as  established  by  the  valuation  committees)  plus  7  per  cent. 

2.  The  prices  of  scoured  foreign  wools  grading  finer  than  58s  will  be  July 
30  prices. 

3.  The  prices  of  scoured  domestic  wools  grading  up  to  and  including  high 
three-eighths  (58s  quality),  and  in  pulled  scoured  up  to  and  including  straight 
As  will  be  July  30  prices  plus  7  per  cent. 

4.  The  prices  of  scoured  domestic  wools  finer  than  high  three-eighths  (58s 
quality),  and  in  pulled  scoured  finer  than  straight  As  will  be  July  30  prices. 

THE    government's    ISSUE    PRICES    ON    GREASY    PULLED    WOOLS. 

1.  The  prices  of  greasy  foreign  pulled  wools  grading  588  and  lower  will  be 
July  30  prices  (as  established  by  the  valuation  committees)  plus  7  per  cent. 

2.  The  prices  of  greasy  foreign  pulled  wools  grading  finer  than  58s  will  be 
July  30  prices. 

3.  The  prices  of  greasy  domestic  pulled  wools  grading  up  to  and  including 
straight  As  will  be  July  30  prices  plus  7  per  cent. 

4.  The  prices  of  greasy  domestic  pulled  wools  finer  than  straight  As  will 
be  July  30  prices. 

the  government's  issue  PRICES  ON  DOMESTIC   WOOLS. 

Ohio  and  similar,  including  New  England  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land: 


iRSue  price, 
scoured  basis. 

Fine  Delaine,  choice $1.  95 

Pine   Delaine,  average 1.  90 

Fine    clothing,    choice 1.  80 

Fine   clothing,  average 1.  75 

Half-blood   staple,   choice 1.  80 

Half-blood  staple,  average 1.  76 

Half-blood    clothing 1.  70 

Missouri,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  similar,  including  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Kansas.  Nebraska,  and  Arkan.sas: 


Issue  price, 
scoured  basis. 

Three-eighths    staple $1.55 

Three-eighths   clothing 1.50 

Quarter-Dlood    staple 1,  40 

Quarter-blood  clothing 1.38 

Low   one-fourth 1.  25 

Common  and  braid 1. 15 


Issue  price. 

Fine  Delaine |1.  86 

Fine  clothing,  choice 1.  75 

Fine  clothing,  average 1.  70 

Half-blood  staple 1.  75 

Half-blood  clothing 1.  67 

Three-eighths   staple 1.  62 

Georgia,  Lake  wools,  nnd  other  southern  wools : 

Issue  price.   I                                                               Tasue  price. 
Average  lots,  largely  S-Sths |1.  87  I   Average  lots,  largely  1-4  blood $1.  80 


Issue  price. 

Three-eighths  clothing $1.  50 

Quarter-blood   staple   1. 40 

Quarter-blood  clothing 1.  .H8 

Low  quarter-blood 1.  25 

Common  braid 1.  15 
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TBRRITOBT. 

iHsue  price. 
Vine  itaple: 

Clioice $1.  90 

Average   1.85 

Inferior 1.80 

Pine  clothing : 

Choice    1.80 

Average 1.75 

Inferior 1.66 

Half-blood   staple : 

Choice 1.80 

Average 1.  T5 

Inferior 1.  TO 

Half-blood  clothing : 

Choice 1.  70 

.\verage    1.65 

Inferior . 1,60 

High  3-8  Htaple  56-58f; : 

Choice 1.60 

Average    1.56 

Inferior 1.60 

Three-eighths  rlothinK  56-r>88  : 

Choice 1.  6o 

Average     ._    1.50 

Inferior    __   1.45 

Three-eighths  staple  66«  : 

Choice--- 1.55 

Average    1.50 

Inferior    1.46 

Three-eighth«  clothing  668  : 

Choice 1.52 

Average   ^ 1.47 

Inferior    1.42 

Low   .V8  frtaple   50-56s : 

Choice     1.50 

Ava*age    1.47 

Inferior      1.45 

lx)w  ^-S  clothing  50-56«  : 

Choice     1.  4H 

Average    1.  45 

Inferior    1.  4"> 

High   1-4   4»-50f«: 

Choice 1. 

Average    1. 

Inferior                             —    .  1. 


nRRITOBT. 


45 
42 
.S7 


Hlfli  1-4 

Choice 

Average 

iDfn^or 

1-4  atapie  46-Mi : 

Choloe 

Average 

Inferior 

1-4  clotUsg  46-48r 

Choice 

Average 

Inferior 

liow  1-4.  44b  : 

Choice 

Average 

Inferior 

f^oninioB'4»rKid 

Choice 

Average-. 


Ifisne  price. 


$1.  4# 
1.J7 
1.  SS 


1.40 
1.38 
1.33 

l.:i8 

1.12 

l.» 
1.13 

i.aa 

1.17 
L15 
1.12 


12  months : 

Choice l.« 

Average 1.75 

Inferior 1,  7ft 

8  months : 

Choice 1.  60 

Average 1.  57 

Inferior 1.  55 

6  months : 

Choici' 1.50 

Average 1-47 

Inferior 1.  IB 

CAUPORNU. 

12  monthn  : 

Ckolce 1.  80 

Average L  70 

Inferior 1.  60 

8  months : 

Choic«' 1.  56 

Average 1.50 

Inferior 1.  45 


NOTB. — BnckB,  tags.  Mack,  seedy,  and  oth«»r  dinrimnt  f1«»«»c'eH  will   b«»  paid  for  at  fair 
prices  fixed  later  by  tlM"  Government. 

THE  GOVERNMENT'S  ISSUE  PRICES  ON   FOREIGN   WOOLS. 


r  Argentine,  Montevideo,  Concordia  lieoce  wools — Basin  r.  S.  futandard  type.] 

Issue 

Good  fls  or  32-368,  combing  fleece 

Good  58  or  36-408,  combing  fleece i 

Good  48  or  44-408,  combing  fleece 1 

Good  3s  or  468,  combing  fleece 

Good   50s,  combing  fleece 

Good  568,  combing  fleece 

Good  1-2  or  58-60H,  combing  fl««co{^^*^*J*^^--j""-j;™j----"---3------- 

Good  00-64S,  cK)mblng  A^ece  {^^^^g^^^^n^^^^^^^ 

Good  «4«.  oombinK'  floooe  ^^1^:^:::::::^^^ 

Good    fi4s,    clothing « 


price. 

$0.92 
1.62 


1. 
1 
I 

1. 
1. 


12 
28 
40 
50 
70 


.VUSTRALIAN  AND  NE^'  ZEALAND  CROB8BREDS. 


1.65 
1.70 
1.65 
1.75 
1.70 
1.66 


86s 11.00 

40s 1.  06 

448 1.  20 

46b 1.  85 

46-608 1.  42 


50s ?1-  50 

60-56R l.» 

66!« L6e 

68s 1.  75 


ARGENTINE,  MONTEVIDEO.  AND  CONCORDIA  HPRRY  COMBING  FLBECK. 


Burry  6fl  or  82-36fi  combing  fleece $0.  80 

Borry  5s  or  86-40s  combing  fleece .  86 

Buiry  48  or  44-40r  combing  fleece 1.  02 

Barry  8s  or  46s  combing  fleece 1,  18 

Burry  50«  combing  fleece 1.  22 


Hurry    568 $1.8* 

Burry  58-608 l.» 

Bnrry  60-648 1.6$ 

Bnrry  64s 1.6$ 

Rurry  64k  clotfrtng 1.  « 


In  all  the  above  burrs  are  considered  ?(hrinkage. 

Argentine,  Montevideo,  and  Concordia  pood  skirtings,  free  from  bi'llles.  same  basis  as 
•Imrry  combing  fleece. 


GOVEKNMBNT  REGULATIONS  RELATING  TO  PRICES. 
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BUENOS    AIRES,    MONTEVIDEO.    CONCORDIA.    PATAGONIA,    ANJ>    SIMILAR 

LAMBS  PRACTICALLY  FREE. 


Bnenos  Aires  :  Issue  price. 

Good  36-40S ^  |1.  00 

Good  44>^08 1.  10 

Good  4es       1.15 

Good  508 1.  25 

Good  56s 1.35 

1-2  or  58-608 1.  40 

64s 1.  40 

Montevideo.     Concordia,     Patagonia, 
and  similar : 

Good  36-40S 1.  00 

Good  44-408 1. 10 

Good  468 1.  16 

Good  50s 1.  26 

Good  56s 1.  35 

Good  1-2  blood  or  6&-608 1.  40 

1. 40 


Good  64s 


Buenos     Aires — Second-clip     wools, 
practically    free : 

Good  5s  or  36-408 

Good  4s  or   44-408 

Good   3s  or  468 

Good  508 

Good  668 

Montevideo.  Concordia,  Patagonia — 
Second  clip : 

68  or  36-40S 

4s  or  44— 40s 

38  or  46s 

508 

56b 

Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  and  Con- 
cordia, and  similar  bellies : 

5s  or  36-408 ^_ 

48  or  44-408 

88  or  468 


1.00 
1.15 
1.20 
1.30 
1.40 


1.00 
1.16 
1.26 
1.86 
1.45 


.82 

.98 

1.08 


Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  and  Con- 
cordia, and  similar  bellies — Con- 
tinued. Issue 

60b 

56s 

58-608 

64s 

Burrs   included    In    shrinlcage. 

Punta  Arenas  fleece,  slcirted.  Ameri- 
can style : 

36-40s  combing  fleece 

44-40S  combing  fleece 

46s  combing  fleece 

508  combing  fleece 

66s  combing  fleece 

68-608  comoing  fleece 

648  combing  fleece 

Punta  Arenas  bellies  and  pieces : 

36-408  clothing 

44-408  clothing 

468  clothing 

50s    clothing 

568  clothing 

58-60s  clothing 

648  clothing 

Foreign  pulled  wools: 

36-40s    combing 

44~40s    combing, 

468  combing 

508  combing 

568  combing 

i  blood,  or  58-608  combing 

Fine  combing 

Greasy  Cape  Merinos : 

648  deep  combing 

64s  average  fair  combing 

648  good  average  clothing ... 


price. 
1.  10 
1.25 
1.35 
1.40 


1.02 
1.  12 
1.30 
1.40 
1.50 
1.70 
1.70 

1.00 
1.10 
1.25 
1.35 
1.45 
.1.  55 
1.60 


1.05 
1.20 
1.40 
1.45 
1.56 
1.65 
1.76 

1.70 
1.63 
1.50 


THE  GOVERNMENT'S  ISSUE  PRICES  ON  AUSTRALIAN  WOOLS— GREASY  FLEECE. 

[Clean  scoured  basis.] 


Type. 


Extra  super  spinners,  choicest  style 

Sptnners,  good  length,  free 

Average  spinnersTbright  and  attractive,  few  burrs 

Supw  French  oombii^,  free 

Shafty  combing,  showv,  bright  but  tender,  free  or  nearly 

Shafty  combing,  sound,  but  more  or  less  burry 

Good  top  makers.  Irregular  qualitv  and  length,  but  fairly  free. . 
Average  top  makers,  irregular  quality  and  length,  but  fairly  free. 

Good  French  combing,  fiEiirly  free 

Fren<^  combing,  few  oumr 

Average  combing,  more  or  less  burrs 

Average  length  oombixig,  very  burry  or  suitable  for  carbonizing 
Flrencn  oombing,  very  burry,  or  suitable  for  carbonizing 


1 

70s. 

66-708. 

64s. 

11.06 

SL03 

SI.  00 

L90 

L88 

L85 

1.85 

L83 

L80 

1.80 

1.78 

1.76 

L80 

L78 

L76 

1.78 

1.76 

L75 

1.80 

L78 

1.75 

L75 

L73 

LTD 

L75 

L73 

1.70 

1.68 

1.66 

1.63 

L70 

1.67 

L65 

1.60 

1.55 

L50 

1.50 

1.45 

1.40 

60s. 


SI.  85 
1.80 
1.75 


L70 
1.08 
L70 
L66 
1.65 
L58 
L60 
1.45 
1.35 


CLOTHING. 


Type. 


Extra  super,  regular  length,  absolutely  free . 

Choioe  clothing,  absolutely  free 

Average  dothfiig,  free  or  nearly  free 

Average  clothing,  some  fault 

Fault  V ,  irregular  64-808 


80s. 

70s. 

SI.  85 
1.80 
1.70 
1.60 

SI.  80 
1.75 
1.65 
1.55 

64-708. 


SL65 
1.55 
1.50 
1.40 


BROKEN  NECKS  AND  PIECES-COMBINCS. 
[Clean  scouired  basis.] 


Type. 


Extra  super  combing,  Oeelong.  and  N.  E.  types 
Good  length  combing,  sound,lTee,  or  nearly  free 

Average  length,  sound,  free,  or  nearly  free 

Average  Itegth,  tender,  free,  or  nearly  free 

Good  length,  sound,  few  burrs  or  seeus 

Average  length,  sound,  few  burrs  or  seeds 

French  combing,  few  burrs  or  seeds 

Good  length  combing,  very  burry 

Averageieogth  combing,  very  burry 


1 

Ws. 

C0-64S. 

SI.  80 

SI.  75 

1.75 

1.70 

1.70 

1.65 

L60 

L55 

1.65 

1.60 

1.60 

1.55 

L55 

1.50 

L60 

1.55 

1.50 

1.45 

GQs. 


Si.  70 
1.65 
1.60 
1.50 
L5& 
1.50 
L46 
LSO 
L40 
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STAINED  PIECES  AND  CARBONIZIN<i  I'lECKS. 
[Clean  sooored  basis.) 


Type. 


Good  length  carbonlxlng  bellies 

Average  length  aarboDiiang  belUea. 

Short  length  carbanising  bellies 

Good  length  combing  stetned  pieces,  free  or  nearly  free. . . 
Average  length  combing,  free  or  nearly  free  stained  pieces 

Good  length  combing  stained  pieces,  burry 

Ayerago  length  combing  stained  pieces,  burry 

Bulky  carbonizing  stained  pieces 

Average  carbonizliig  stained  pieces 

Inferior  earbonizing  stained  pieces. 


64-70k.       (»-54« 


$1.25 
1.15 
1.00 
l.fiO 
1.45 
1.35 
1.35 
l.U) 

i.eo 

.80 


i.a 

90 

1.« 

1.3S 
l.» 
1.U 
1.00 
90 


Carbonicing  oharges  not  included. 


SCOURED  WOOLS, 
(dean  scoured  basis.) 


Type. 


me. 


1  TQaand 
I   above. 


Choice  scoured,  good  length,  soond,  free  or  ptaotically  free. 

Best  carding,  bulky,  free 

Good  carding,  fairly  free 

Good  average  comUng,  scoured,  Qoeenaland,  nearly  tree . . 

Average  combing,  scoured,  fairly  free 

Super  clothing,  free 

Good  clothing,  free 

Average  dotlilDg,  nearly  free 

Good  combing,  pieces  aiad  bellies 

Shlvy  fleece,  thmly  grown 


54-7I1B. 


$1.79 
1.6$ 
1.&5 


I 


$1.75 
1.70 
1.60 
1.66 
1.&5 
1.70 
1.60 
1.50 
1.50 
1.40 


I 


$L7D 
L65 
1.55 
1.60 
1.50 
1.60 
l.tt 
1.45 
1.46 
L96 


C0-64S. 


SLflP 

La 

Ltf 

i.a 

!.« 
LSI 
L45 
L3S 
L35 
L80 


Other  scoured  wools  to  be  valued  on  the  baals  of  greany  wools  of  similar  type. 

COMBING   BELLIES. 
[Clean  scoured  basis.] 


Type. 


Super  combing  bellies,  sound,  free 

Good  length  combing  bellies,  sound,  free  or  nearly  free 

Average  length  combing  bellies,  free  or  nearly  free,  sound . . . 
Good  length  combing  belUes,  more  or  less  bdrry  or  seedy. . . . 
Average  length  combing  bellies,  more  or  less  burrv  or  seedy 

French  commng  bellies,  more  or  less  burry  or  seedy 

Combing  bellies,  very  burry 


M-Tea. 
$1.70 

.«*. 

$1.60 

L65 

1.55 

1.60 

1.90 

1.45 

La5 

1.S5 

1.25 

i.ao 

1.20 

1.25 

1.15 

$!.» 

L« 
L4I 
LV 
L9 
LIS 
Ltt 


MERINO  LAMBS. 

[Clean  scoured  basis.] 

Extrn    super   (ieelong  )amb8,   free $1.70 

Super,   practically   free l.W 

Oood   length,   free  or  nearly  free 1.40 

Medium   length,  free  or  near)y  free OO 

Short  leiifTth,  free  or  nearly  free 1.10 

Infi»rlor  length,   kempy,  carhonlssing -^ 

MERINO  LOCKS. 

(>ood  longth  locks,  free _   $1.20 

Average  length  locks,  free 1.10 

Short  length  locks,  free 1.00 

Bulky   locks,    carbonizing -85 

Average  length  locks,  carbonizing .75 

Short  length  locku,  carbonizing .96 

Carl3onizlng  charges  not  Included. 

WEANBRS. 


First  combine  weaners. . . 
Second  corablng  weaners. 


Tte. 


$1.60 
1.30 


«4s. 

60». 

$1.56 
1.25 

an 

LB 

The  Government 
upon  applirntion. 


TOPS. 
hsH  a  Hmall  amount  of  topn  In  stock. 


These  win  be  ebown  and  pilc«d 


J 


«.  HIDES,  SKINS,  AND  LEATHER 


Tbe  regulation  of  the  prices  of  bldee.  skins,  aud  leatiier  began  with  the  control 
of  imports,  admlniatered  through  the  license  system.  On  December  15,  1917, 
the  Tanners'  Council  of  the  United  States  of  America  (Inc.)»  wa^  designated 
by  the  War  Trade  Board  as  the  consignee  of  hides,  skins,  and  leather  importe<l 
into  the  United  States.' 

V>n  March  20,  1918,  the  woolprjllers  agreed  to  give  the  €k>yemment  an  option 
Ml  all  skins  pulled  by  them,  at  maximum  prices  fixed  for  April,  May,  and  June. 
on  a  basis  of  14  cents  per  square  foot  on  all  leather  suitable  for  jerkina  At 
the  same  time  prices  w«re  established  on  four  grades  of  leather  at  16  cents.  18 
cents,  20  cents,  and  28  cents,  the  average  price  for  finished  jerkin  leather  ap- 
proximating 18^  cents.' 

On  May  19,  1918,  the  War  Industries  Board  made  public  the  following  state- 
ment of  its  policy  concerning  the  prices  of  hides,  skins,  and  leather : ' 

As  the  war  needs  ofythe  Government  for  leather  products  of  various  kinds  are 
so  large  as  to  necessitate  some  measure  of  control  over  the  hide  and  leather 
industry,  a  meeting  was  called  of  those  interested  in  the  hide  business  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  ways  and  means  of  stabilizing  the  prices  of  hide  and  skins. 

At  this  meeting  were  r^rcsentntives  of  the  Cattle  Men's  Association,  the  Hide 
and  sun  Importer's  Association,  the  packers,  the  country  hide  dealers,  the  hide 
brokers,  and  the  Food  Administration. 

DimrBKNCES    OF   OPINION    ADJT78TBD. 

• 

While  there  was  great  difference  of  opinion  among  the  various  Interests  rep- 
resented as  to  what  a  fair  and  reasonable  maximum  price  on  hides  and  skins 
should  be  for  the  next  90  days,  the  representatives  of  the  industry  as  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  finally  recommended  to  the  price-flxing  committee  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  the  maximum  prices  on  the  attached  schedules  to  be 
established  by  the  Government  on  hides  and  skins. 

After  several  meetings  and  lengthy  discussions  the  price-fixing  committee,  with 
exhaustive  information,  not  only  as  to  the  present  position  of  the  industry  but 
as  to  the  near-future  developments,  finally  concluded  that  the  prices  named  on 
the  kill  for  May,  June,  and  July,  while  a  little  higher  than  their  differential 
value  of  the  present  stock  and  the  present  market  prices,  were  reasonable,  so 
the  Government  has  adopted  the  schedule  of  maximum  prices  as  they  relate  to 
present  stocks  of  domestic  hides  and  skins,  and  to  the  kill  for  May,  June,  and 
July. 

As  the  Government,  through  an  import-license  system,  exercises  full  control 
<»ver  all  imported  hides  and  skins,  the  price-flxing  committee  has  fixed  maximum 
prices  until  July  31  on  hides  and  skins  similar  to  those  produced  in  this  country 
at  the  same  price  fixed  for  our  domestic  producers,  and  all  other  hides  and  skins, 
as  per  list  attached.  This  differs  somewhat  from  the  views  expressed  by  the 
hide  committee  regarding  the  fixing  of  prices  on  Imported  hides  and  skins. 


»  War  Trade  Board  Joarnal,  Jan.  8,  1918.     For  the  ruleu  gov^ratni?  the  Adminlatratiou 
of  tbe  licenses  see  balletlns  ii«sue<l  by  the  Tanners'  Council,  Dec.  20,  1917,  and  Feb.  28, 

1918 

2  Report   of  the   hiden,   leather,   and   tanning  materials   Koctlon    of   the   Wnr   IndnstrleK 
Koard  to  Chairman  Baruch.  Jan.  1.  1918. 
Official  Bulletin,  May  19,  1918. 
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FUTURE   MEETING  ABBANGED. 

A  meeting  will  be  held  two  weeks  bofore  the  expiration  of  the  present  agree- 
ment, which  expires  July  31,  1918,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  situation 
and  with  a  view  of  fixing  maximum  prices  for  a  further  period. 

The  price-fixing  committee  will  call  a  meeting  of  the  tanners  at  once  with  a 
^  low  of  establishing  fair  and  equitable  prices  on  leather,  and  will  endeavor  to 
see  that  leather  products  will  reach  the  consumer  at  fair  and  equitable  prices. 

The  supervision  and  carrying  into  effect  of  the  decision  of  the  price-fixing  com- 
mittee will  be  executed  by  the  hide  and  leather  section  of  the  War  Industries 
B^ard. 

Ill  June,  1918,  the  War  Trade  Board  restricted  the  importation  of  hides  and 
skins,  tanned  skins,  leather,  and  manufactures  of  leather.  All  licensees  were 
required  to  give  an  option  to  the  Government  at  the  fixed  prices. 

Action  to  restrict  importations  of  hides,  skins,  leather,  tanned  skins,  and 
manufactures  of  leather  has  been  taken  by  the  War  Trade  Board,  which  have 
revoked  all  outstanding  import  licenses  for  hides,  skins,  leather,  tanned  skins, 
and  manufactures  of  leather  as  to  ocean  shipments  after  June  15,  1918.  Here- 
after no  licenses  for  shipments  from  overseas  will  be  issued  except  for — 

(a)  Shipments  from  South  America  of  57.000  long,  tons  of  cattle  hides  of 
specified  weights  and  grades. 

(b)  Shipments  of  other  grades  of  hides  or  skins  from  any  Allies  or  neutral 
countries  as  may  be  certified  by  the  War  Industries  Board  to  be  for  Govern- 
ment use. 

(c)  Shipments  of  leather,  tanned  skins,  or  manufactures  of  leather  as  may  be 
certified  by  the  War  Industries  Board  to  be  for  Government  use. 

The  usual  exceptions  for  shipments  overland  or  by  lake  from  Canada,  over- 
land from  Mexico,  or  as  back  haul  from  European  ports  when  loaded  at  con- 
venient ports  and  without  delay  are  made. 

The  licenses  covering  the  foregoing  shipments  will  be  issued  according  to  such 
allocations  of  the  various  commodities  as  may  be  made  by  the  hide  and  leather 
control  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  All  Importers  of  the  foregoing 
commodities  are  to  be  required  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  Indorsement  of 
bills  of  lading  by  the  Tanners'  Council  to  give  the  United  States  an  option  to 
purchase  such  of  these  commodities  on  which  a  maximum  price  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  price-fixing  committee  appointefl  by  the  President  at  prices  so 
fixed.* 

The  lifting  of  control. — The  regulation  of  the  prices  of  foreign  hides  and 
skins  was  discontinued  January  1,  1919. 

Fixed  prices  on  domestic  hides  and  skins  expired  by  limitation  on  January 
31,  1919. 

War  Trade  Board  Ruling  No.  43,  dated  December  20,  1918,  revoked  the  restric- 
tions of  July  16,  1918,  and  on  January  9,  1919,  the  board  announced  that  the 
Import  licenses  for  hides  and  skins  would  be  issued  thereafter  without  the 
provision  that  the  bill  of  lading  be  Indorsed  to  the  Tanners'  Council.  (War 
Trade  Board  Ruling  492.) 

PBICE    SCHEDULES. 

On  July  23,  1918,  the  price  schedules  for  August,  September,  and  October 
were  announced,  prpvldlng  the  following  changes  In  the  earlier  schedules.* 

The  following  price  changes  were  agreed  upon  at  a  meeting  of  the  hide  inter- 
ests In  the  United  States  with  the  price-fixing  committee  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  on  July  19,  1918 : 

Packer  hides, — Heavy  native  steers.  No.  1,  30  cents;  heavy  butt-branded 
st«H»rs,  No.  1,  28  cents;  heavy  Texas  steers.  No.  1,  28  cents;  heavy  Colorada 
steers,  27  cents ;  light  native  cows,  No.  1,  24  cents. 

1  War  Trade  Board  Ruling  141.  June  16,   1918. 
'Official  Bulletin,  July  23,  1918. 
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PUCS8  OF  COUNTBT    HIDEA. 

Country  hides  {for  best  section h). — Extremes,  25  to  45  pounds,  22  cents; 
bnffis,  45  to  60  pounds,  21  cents. 

All  country  hides  are  to  be  bou^t  and  sold  on  a  selected  basis. 

River  Plate  Frigoriflco  hides. — Maximum  price  on  steers,  $53  Argentina 
gold;  maximum  price  on  cows,  940  Argentina  gold  (f.  o.  b.  shipped,  iDCludlng 
export  duty  and  lighterage,  but  not  including  salting  ciuugee). 

The  new  schdule  applies  to  August,  September,  and  October  take-off  on  all 
domestic  hides  and  skins,  and  August,  September,  and  October  shipment  from 
origin  of  all  foreign  hides  and  skins. 

BASIS  FOB  DIFl^EBENTIALS. 

Tliese  prices  are  the  basis  for  all  other  differentials,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  due  course.  These  readjustmeuts  of  mftYimii|y>  fixed  prices  will  more 
nearly  equalise  the  actual  market  conditions  as  reflected  in  prices  of  country 
hides  and  need  not  affect  tiie  prices  of  cattle.  There  have  been  widespread  com- 
plaints tliat  the  small  hide  producer  has  been  unable,  owing  to  marketing  con- 
ditions, to  secure  a  fair  price  for  his  hides.  The  War  Industries  Board  has, 
therefore,  under  consideration  the  aiHDointmeut  by  permit  of  hide  dealers,  simi- 
lar to  the  system  ad<^;>ted  in  wooL 

BeflBitioa  of  maximum  priees. — On  August  13,  1918,  the  chief  of  the  hide, 

leatlier,  and  leather  goods  division  of  the  War  Industries  Board  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement  concerning  the  uiiture  of  '*  maximum  **  prices : 

It  should  be  understood  thnt  maximum  iHices  do  iMit  mean  ftxed  prices. 
Maximum  prices  merely  establish  a  level  beycmd  which  comnMNlfties  or  grades 
and  selections  of  commodities  can  not  sell,  and  are  establislfed  to  stabilize  the 
Industry  In  order  to  protect  the  Industry,  the  OoTernsaeiit,  and  the  community 
at  large  against  a  runaway  market. 

Within  the  Maximum  prices  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  should  hsTe  Its 
influence  on  trade  prices  of  all  commodities  or  grades  and  selections  of  com- 
modities. The  price-fixing  committee  does  not  intend  that  maximum  prices 
shall  obtain  unless  such  prices  are  j\i stifled  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

In  fixing  maximum  prices  on  leather,  the  price-flxlng  committee  has  and  will 
endeavor  to  cover  all  important  kinds,  grades,  and  selections,  and  provides  the 
means  to  fix  maximum  prices  for  all  possible  differentials. 

In  an  cases  where  differential  kinds,  grades,  and  selectfons  present  them- 
selves on  the  market  and  an  agreement  as  to  their  relatlTe  Talue  c<»ipared 
with  the  nearest  Idnd,  grade,  or  selection  for  which  maximums  have  been  flxeil 
can  not  be  arrived  at  to  the  satisfaction  of  buyer  and  seller,  the  facts  sAiould  be 
referred  to  the  hide,  leather,  and  leather-goods  division  of  the  War  Industriea 
Board  for  consideration,  and,  if  necessary,  for  submission  to  the  pHce-flxIng 
committee  for  decision. 

The  prices  established  for  November  and  December,  1918,  and  January,  1019, 
were  announced  on  October  SO,  191B.' 

The  price-fixing  committee  of  the  War  Industries  Bo?ird  has  established 
maximum  prices  on  packer  and  country  hides  and  skins  for  November,  Decem- 
ber, and  January  take-off.  This  action  has  been  taken  after  several  confer- 
ences with  representatives  of  the  producers,  tanners,  packers,  country  hide 
dealers,  and  also  Government  departments,  which  are  vitally  interested.  The 
basis  of  prices,  as  compared  with  August,  September,  October  maximum 
prices,  remains  unchanged,  but  differentials  have  been  established  to  corre- 
spond to  the  poorer  quality  of  the  hides  as  they  go  into  the  winter  season. 
The  basic  prices,  as  established  for  November,  December,  and  Jarninry  take- 
off are  mentioned  below : 

November,  December  country  hides  and  kips  are  three-fjunrters  cent  less, 
and  January  hides  are  a  cent  and  one-half  less  than  August,  September,  Octo- 
ber, and  packers  are  1  cent  less  for  November,  December  and  2  cents  less  for 
January. 

All  44-cent  calfskins  are  lowered  to  40  for  November,  December,  January, 
and  other  calf  have  been  lowered  correspondingly. 

Imported  wool  sheepskins  and  imported  pickled  sheepskins. — The  importer 
win  be  required  to  sign  as  follows  at  the  time  he  applies  for  a  license: 

"  In  consideration  of  license  being  granted  by  the  War  Trade  Board  for  the 
importation  of  wool  sheepskins  and  pickled  sheepskins,  we  agree  that  we  will 


1  OflSolfll  aDDOuncoment  of  prlce-flxing  committee,  Oct.  80,  1918. 
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not  sell  them  in  excess  of  their  value  relative  to  the  various  kinds  and  selec- 
tions that  have  been  established  on  domestic  pelts  by  the  prlce-flzlng  committee 
appointed  by  the  President." 

HIDES  AND  SKINS. 

Below  are  given  the  regulations  and  schedules  of  fixed  prices  announced  on 
the  indicated  dates  by  the  various  price-fixing  agencies. 

DOBfESTIC  PACKEB  HIDES. 
[Regulations  for  take-off  of  May,  June,  and  July,  1918.] 

Maximum  prices  for  special  reselections  of  packer  steers  and  cows  for  beltinje:, 
carriage,  furniture,  or  harness  leather  purposes  are  1  cent  over  the  maximums 
for  regular  selections  and  grades. 

Beginning  June  1  take-off  all  small  packers,  abattoirs,  and  wholesale  butchers 
are  governed  by  standard  packer  selections,  and  shall  make  the  same  grades, 
selections,  and  tare  as  standard  packers  make.  Their  maximum  prices  shall  be 
relative  to  best  standard  packer  maximum  prices,  and  shall  be  based  on  Chicago 
freight.  Chicago  freight  basis  in  States  of  California,  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
Nevada  means  that  the  seller  shall  deduct  f  cent  per  pound  (being  three-fourths 
of  present  freight  East,  which  is  1  cent)  from  the  invoice,  or  take  this  amount 
into  consideration  when  naming  his  selling  price.  In  all  other  States  "  Chicago 
freight  basis"  means  that  the  seller  allows  the  buyer  any  excess  freight  on 
shipment  over  the  amount  which  could  be  charged  on  such  shipment  were  it 
shipped  from  Chicago,  and  if  freight  charged  from  point  of  shipment  does  not 
exceed  that  from  Chicago,  no  allowance  is  made,  neither  is  any  allowance  made 
If  the  freight  is  less  than  from  Chicago. 

Transactions  at  a  fiat  price  in  packer,  abbattoir,  and  wholesale  butcher  hides 
of  May,  June,  and  July  take-off  shall  be  operative  for  the  May  hides  only.  Be- 
ginning June  1  the  flat  prices  shall  be  adjusted  to  graded  and  selected  basi.s, 
taking  into  consideration  Chicago  freight. 

Tanners  are  not  permitted  to  buy  green  or  slack-cured  stock  of  butchers  (ex- 
cepting packers,  abattoirs,  and  wholesale  butchers),  unless  at  20  per  cent  less 
on  hides  and  kips  and  12i  per  cent  less  on  skins  than  the  maximum  green  salted 
prices. 

Tanners  are  not  permitted  to  buy  green  salted  hides,  kips,  or  skins  of  a 
butcher  in  less  than  carload  lots  at  a  higher  price  than  10  per  cent  less  than  than 
the  maximum  green  salted  pricea 

Packer,  abattoir,  and  country  coast  (California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Nevada)  hides  shall  first  be  offered  to  coast  tanners  having  Government  con- 
tracts, and  those  tanners,  if  they  wish  to  buy  the  hides,  must  give  decision 
within  48  hours  after  receipt  of  the  offering. 

Small  packer,  abattoir,  and  wholesale  butcher  hides,  which  have  been  resaltetl, 
shall  be  so  described  when  offered  for  sale. 

The  maximum  prices  on  Canadian  packer  hides  are  to  correspond  with  do- 
mestics of  similar  merit  and  description  ("Canadian  hides"  embrace  those 
from  other  North  American  British  possessions). 

Hawaiian  hide  prices  are  ex-store  San  Francisco,  usual  quality,  and  selection. 

For  the  take-off  of  August,  September,  and  October  the  regulations  were  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  governing  the  May,  June,  and  July  take-off  with  the 
following  modificfitions : 

Any  resalted  packer,  abattoir,  or  wholesale  butcher  calfskins  shall  sell  at 
relatively  less  than  the  price  of  44  cents,  which  is  for  first  salt  standard  packer 
stock  on  Chicago  freight  basis. 

A  go-between  can  not  charge  a  brokerage  to  both  buyer  and  seller.  No  one 
owning  a  lot  of  hides  or  skins  can  charge  his  customer  a  brokerage  when  selling 
same.  Any  tanner  may  pay  an  agent  a  brokerage  for  buying  hides  or  skins 
(except  on  hides  or  skins  which  the  agent  owns  himself),  but  such  agent  may  not 
buy  less  than  carload  lots  of  butchers  at  a  higher  price  than  10  per  cent  under 
applicable  maximum  prices.    No  brokerage  shall  exceed  2  per  cent. 

The  prices  on  packers  bulls  are  now  on  a  selected  basis,  whereas  formerly 
they  were  on  a  flat  basis. 

The  modifications  in  general  regulations  for  the  November,  December,  and 
January,  1019,  take-off  are  as  follows: 

All  first  salt  hides  and  kips  of  small  packers,  abattoirs,  wholesale  butchers, 
and  also  good  lots  of  city  and  country  butchers,  of  standard  packer  pattern, 
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trim  and  conditions,  contalidsf  not  over  7  per  eent  No.  2'8  for  cuts,  may  be  gov- 
erned by  standard  packer  prices,  Chicago  freight  basis.  Any  excess  over  7  x>er 
eeot  No.  2*s  toft  cfits  In  svch  lots  shall  go  at  the  No.  2  coantry  price.  Standard 
packer  grading,  selection,  and  tare  shall  govern.  Chicago  freight  basis  In  States 
of  California,  Wasliington,  Oregon,  Nevada;  Idaho,  and  Utah  means  that  the 
seller  iAolW  dedvct  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  ftom  tiie  invoice,  or  take 
this  amount  Into  eonriiSeratioB  when  naming  his  selling  price.  In  all  other 
States  "CSiicago  freight  basis"  means  that  ttie  seller  allo^vs  the  buyer  any 
excess  freight  on  shipment  over  the  amonnt  which  eonld  be  charged  on  such 
iriiipment  were  it  shipped  from  Chicago,  and  if  freight  charged  from  point  of 
shipment  does  not  exceed  that  from  Chicago,  no  allowance  is  made,  neither  is 
any  allowance  made  if  the  frei^t  is  less  than  that  from  Chicago. 

The  maximum  price  for  re«alted  hides  and  kips  as  described  in  paragraph 
No.  1  shall  be  5  per  cent  less  than  the  maxinium  fi>r  such  first  salt  hides  and  kips. 

The  maximum  prices  for  resalted  packer,  abbatoir  or  wholesale  butcher,  calf- 
skins shall  be  6  per  cent  less  than  the  maximum  for  such  Urst  salt  calfsldns. 

Maximum  prices  for  special  reselectionB  of  packer  steers  and  cows  for  belt- 
ing, carriage,  furniture,  or  harness  leather  purposes  are  1  cent  over  the  maxl- 
ranms  for  regular  selections  and  grades.  The  premium  of  1  cent  per  jround  over 
ttie  maximum  allowed  for  special  reselectlon  of  packer  steers  and  cows  Is  only 
permissible  as  follows : 

ia)  When  native  steers  60  pounds  and  up  are  graded  for  weights  60  to  65 
pounds  and  65  pounds  and  up. 

ib)  No.  1  natlTc  steers  50  to  60  xjounds  and  60  pounds  and  up,  free  of  grubs 
when,  every  hide  is  grubbed. 

(c)  No.  1  heavy  native  cows,  free  of  grubs  when  every  hide  Is  grubbed. 

id)  No.  1  light  native  cows,  free  of  grubs  when  every  hide  Is  grubbed. 

<c)  Plump  narrow  hides  picked  out  of  native  steers,  60  pounds  and  up. 

if)  Spready  hides  picked  out  of  native  steers,  60  pounds  and  up. 

It  shall  not  be  permissible  to  exceed  the  maximum  prices  by  paying  relatively 
more  than  same  for  green  or  slack-cured  weight. 

Donanc  packkr  hidbs. 


Description. 


Heavy  natlvo  steers.  No.  1 
Heavy  mtivie  etoen,  spieady 
14ilit nattw  steers,  mo.  1. . .. 


,flo.  1. 


Extreme  Ueht  native  steers,  No.  1 

Heavy  batt-branded  steers.  No.  1. 

lightbott-branded  steers,  No.  1 

Szftrane  Ughftbatt-tarwiaed  steers.  No.  1 

Heavy  Colorado  steers.  No.  1 

Lij^t  Ck>lorado  steers.  No.  1 

Extreme  light  Colorado  steera,  No.  1 

Heavy  Texas  steers.  No.  1 

Ucht  Texas  steers.  No.  1 

Extreme  light  Texas  steers.  No.  1 

Branded  cows.  No.  1 

Heavy  native  cows.  No.  1 

lisht  native  oowB,  No.  1 

Native  bulls.  No.  1 

Branded  buus.  No.  1 

All  Kosiiera,  at  i  eent  diflooont. 

Klps^No.1. 

Overweight  kips,  No.  1 

Sraiuled  kips,  ri o.  1 

fljiaiviw^  No.  1 

I^idlle  c<mit--<ingatk,  Washington,  Califon^: 
Maximum  ndoe  at  shipping  point- 
Steers,  flat 

OowB^flat 

Hawaii: 

Honolulu- 
Steers,  40  pounds  and  up , 

Stoen  unoer  ¥>  pounds  and  oows  all  weights. 
jEUio  and  other  paoker  hide»— 

Steers , 


Stocks 
and 


to  and 

Apr.  30, 
1918. 


May, 

and 
July. 


10.29 


21 


:% 


25 
.24 


I 


29 

19 

W| 

24 
21 
20 

IS 


10.33 
.34 

.a 

.26 
.31 
.30 


.30 
.20 


25^ 
U 


32 


.31 
.30 
.25 

.25 
.30 
.2B 
.23 
.21 

.26 
.23 
.44 

.29 
.24 


32 

.20 


Take-off  Idr— 


August, 


ber,  and 
October. 


saso 

.31 


.24 
.28 
.27 


.28 
.27 

.24 
.23 

.28 
.21 
.21 
.19 

.27 


t 


44 


.30 
.35 

.26 
.21 


Novem- 
ber and 
Deoem- 
ber. 


».29 
.30 
■  28 
.23 
.27 
.26 
.21 
.28 
.25 
.22 
.27 
.26 
.23 
.22 
.27 


.26 

.21$ 
.40 


January, 
1919. 


.29 

.25 

.20    i 


10.28 
.29 
.27 
.22 
.26 
.25 
.21 
.25 
.24 
.21 
.26 
.25 
.22 
.21 
.26 
.22 


17 
25. 

Si 

40 


.2^) 
24 

.26 
.20 
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DOMBSnC  COUNTRY  HIDES. 

Rules  regarding  the  sale  of  country  hides  for  the  take-off  of  May,  June,  and 
July,  1918: 

Dealers  who  accumulate  hides,  kips,  and  skins  from  various  sections  shall, 
when  offering  such  merchandise,  state  where  same  originated  and  sell  such  mer- 
chandise of  each  section  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  of  maximum  prices 
applicable  thereto.  When  various  sections  are  sold  all  together  as  one  lot  the 
price  shall  be  the  price  of  the  district  and  kind,  according  to  the  schedule,  which 
commands  the  least. 

The  maximum  prices  in  the  schedule  for  country  domestic  green  salted  and 
dry  hides  are  based  on  carload  lots  at  point  of  shipment. 

In  country  hides,  sold  on  a  selected  basis,  a  hide  with  one  grub  is  a  grubby 
hide. 

A  butt-brauded  hide,  in  hides  sold  on  a  selected  basis,  is  a  No.  2. 

The  maximum  price  on  black  hides,  special  selection  suitable  for  robes,  is  23 
cents  flat. 

Weights  25  to  50  pounds  (nut  over  41  pounds  average)  are  one-fourth  cent  leas 
than  weights  25  to  45  pounds  of  the  same  kind,  excepting  where  the  price  for 
45  to  CO  is  the  same  price  as  (bat  for  25  to  45. 

The  designation  of  "  mostly  or  practically  free  of  grubs,  but  no  mention  for 
hair  "  Is  changed  to  "  not  over  15  to  20  per  cent  grubby." 

Maximum  prices  on  Canadian  country  hides  are  to  correspond  with  domestics 
of  similar  merit  and  description.  {**  Canadian  hides  "  embrace  those  from  other 
North  American  British  possessions.) 

It  is  recommended  that  the  practice  of  curing  hides  in  vats  be  stopped. 

When  hides  are  sold  to  be  firee  of  ticks  and  not  over  50  per  cent  ticky  hides 
are  found  on  a  beam-house  selection,  the  buyer  will  accept  the  ticky  hides  at  not 
over  the  applicable  maximum  price  of  ticky  hides,  but  if  more  than  50  per  cent 
ticky  hides  are  found  on  the  beam-house  selection,  the  entire  lot  must  be  billed 
at  not  over  the  applicable  maximum  price  for  ticl^  hides. 

When  sales  are  made  of  hides  not  over  16  to  20  per  cent  grubby  and  are  found 
at  destination  to  exceed  20  per  cent  grubby,  the  excess  over  20  per  cent  up  to 
50  per  cent  shall  be  at  the  maximum  price  for  grubby  hides.  If  at  destination 
the  percentage  of  grubby  is  found  to  exceed  50  per  cent,  the  seller  shall  bill  the 
entire  shipment  at  the  maximum  price  for  grubby  hides. 

The  following  modifications  occur  in  the  regulations  for  the  take-off  of  August, 
September,  and  October: 

Timners  are  not  permitted  to  buy  green  or  slack-cured  stock  of  butchers  (ex- 
cepting packers,  abattoirs,  and  wholesale  butchers)  unless  at  20  per  cent  less  on 
hides  and  kips  and  12^  per  cent  less  on  skins  than  the  maximum  green  salted 
prices. 

Tanners  are  not  permitted  to  buy  green  salted  hides,  kips,  or  skins  of  a 
butcher  in  less  than  carload  lots  at  a  higher  price  than  10  per  cent  less  thgn  the 
maximum  green  salted  prices. 

All  hides  and  skins  must  be  bought  and  sold  on  a  selected  basis. 

The  general  regulations  regarding  the  sale  of  country  hides  for  November, 
December,  and  January,  1919,  follow: 

All  hides  and  skins  must  be  bought  and  sold  on  selection.  The, actual  selec- 
tion must  be  made. 

Dealers  who  accumulate  hides,  kips,  and  skins  from  various  sections  shall, 
when  olTering  such  merchandise,  state  where  same  originated  and  sell  such  mer- 
chandise of  each  section  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  of  maximum  prices 
applicable  thereto.  When  various  sections  are  sold- all  together  as  one  lot  {he 
price  shall  be  the  price  of  the  district  and  kind,  according  to  schedule,  which 
comnmnds  the  least. 

The  maximum  price  on  black  hides,  special  selections  suitable  for  robes  Ls 
1  cent  over  the  regular  maximum  for  the  same  grade. 

No  tanner  is  allowed  to  pay  a  brokerage  or  other  compensation  on  country 
hides,  kips,  calf,  goat  or  sheep  pelts,  dry  or  green  salted,  or  on  horsehides 
when  the  cost  to  the  tanner,  including  such  brokerage  or  other  compensation, 
exceeds  the  prescribed  maximum.    A  go-between  can  not  charge  a  brokerage  to 
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both  buyer  and  seller.  No  one  omifnff  a  lot  of  hides  or  skins  can  charge  his 
mfifoBaer  a  brokerage  when  soling  same. 

No  dealer  or  tanner  is  allowed  to  buy  less  than  carload  lots  within  5  per  cent 
of  maximum  prices. 

Domestic  August,  September,  and  Pctober  take-oflf  hides,  kips,  calf  and  goat 
skins,  and  horsehides  not  sold  on  or  before  December  1  shall  be  governed  by 
November  and  December  pricea  Domestic  November  and  December  take-off 
Mdes,  kips,  calf  and  goat  sklna,  and  borsehides  not  sold  on  or  before  February  1 
shall  be  governed  by  January,  1910»  prices. 

Thirty-six  thousand  pounds  of  green  salted  hides  and  skins  shall  constitute 
minimum  carload.  Twenty  thousand  pounds  dry  hides  and  skins  shall  consti- 
tute minimum  carload. 

It  shall  not  be  permissible  to  exceed  the  maximum  prices  l>y  paying  reln- 
tiveiy  more  than  same  fbr  green  or  slack  cured  weight. 

All  the  other  regulations  governing  the  sale  of  country  hides  are  similar  to 
the  provisions  of  the  August.  September,  and  October  maximum-price  schedule. 

DOMESTIC  COUNTRY  Hy>ES. 


Deacrlfrtloto. 


Best  sectictui,  such  u  Ohio  and  Middle 
West  (including  West  Virglnifi  and 
Pennsylvania): 
Extremes,  25  to  45  pounds,  No.  1 ,      f0.i9 


Stocks  and  take-off 
to  and  Including 
Apr.  30, 191 8. 


Grubby, 

long 

hair, 

poor 


NotoTor 
15  to  20 
percent 
gmbby. 


Bofls,  45  to  60  pounds.  No.  1 

Heavy  native  steers,  60  potmds  and 
np.  No.  1 

Ughi  native  steeis,  50  to  60  pounds. 
No.  1 

Heavy  native  cows,  60  pounds  and 
up,  No.1 

Buns,  all  weights 

BuUs,  60  pounds  and  up,  Na  I 

Kips,  15  to  25  pounds.  No.  1 

rau,  8  to  15  pounds,  city  first  salt, 
equal  to  Chicago,  No.  1 

Calf,  outside,  city 

Calf,  country,  No.  1 

Ripe  calf,  7  to  8  pounds 

Deacons. 

IS,  niinois,  Mlsaaori,  Iowil  Ne- 
braska, Wisoonsin,  Minnesota,  North 
and  South  Dakota  (western  North  and 
South  Dakota  and  Illinois  not  included 
in  August,  September,  and  Oetober 
take-off): 

Extremes,  25  to  45  pounds,  No.  1 

Buffs,  45  to  60  pounds  No.  1 

Heavy  native  steers,  60  pounds  and 


18 

20 

18 

18 
14 


tSEi""' 


native  steers,  50  to  60  pounds, 

No.  1 

Heavy  native  cows,  60  pounds  and 


B 


up, 
ufls, 


,N0. 1 

s,  GO  pounds  and  up,  No.  1 

Kins,  15  to  26  pounds.  No.  1 

Cau,  8  to  15  pounds,  city  first  salt, 

equal  to  Chicago,  No.  1 

CtJj,  country.  No.  1 

Light  calf,  7  to  8  pounds 

DeaccuDs 


24 


.37i 
.34 

9.30 


Sontheastam  bides  (Kentucky  to  Florida 
and  Harvland  to  Mississippi  and  Louis- 
iana east  of  Mississippi,  out  excluding 
West  Virginia}: 
TIcky— 

Extremes,  25  to  46  pounds 

Bnlb,  45  to  60  pounds  (or  46  and 

Kips,  15  to  26  pounds 

Calf,  15  pounds  and  down 


ruu. 

.14 

.14 
.12 
.14 
.24 


10.21 
.19 

.21 

.19 

.19 
•  15 


Tako-ollfor- 


June, 
and 
July. 


.27 


.381 
.35 


9.40 


FUU. 
.16 

.16 

•     .14 

.16 

.24 


ber,  and 
Oetobar. 


9IK22 
.22 


.17 


,24 


■  34 
2.70 
2.50 


Flat. 
.18} 

.1^ 
.15 

.30 


November 
and 


96.39 
.21 

.24 


.17 
44 


.34 
2.70 

2.50 


99.99i 

.23) 

.22  J 


23| 

40 


January, 
1919. 


.94 
2.60 
2.30 


•29) 
.21) 

I 

.40 

.34 
2.60 
2.30 


90l 


S3 

221 
21i 
21i 


'^ 


40 


■  94 
XfiO 
2.30 
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DOMESTIC  COUNTRY  HIDES-Continuied. 


Description. 


Stocks  and  take-off 
to  and  Including 
Apr.  30, 1918. 


TakeH>flfor— 


Grubby, 
long 
hair, 
poor 

season. 


Bouttaeastem  hides— Continued. 
Free  of  ticks- 
Extremes,  25  to  45  pounds. 
B  ufls,  45  to  60  pounds 


Native  bulls 

Branded  bulls 

Kips,  15  to  35  pounds ^ 

Kentucky,  Tennessee.  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  District  of  Columbia: 

Extremes,  25  to  45  pounds.  No.  1 

Buffs,  45  to  60  pounds.  No.  1 

Bulls,  60  pounds  and  up.  No.  1 

Kips,  city  and  country,  No.  1 

Cau,  8  to  16  pounds,  dty  first  salt 

equal  to  Chicago,  No.  1 

Calf,  country  ,No.l 

Light  calf ,  7  to  8  pounds 

Deacons 

Ticky  hides,  kips,  and  skins  at  2 
cents  per  pound  less  than  free  of 
ticks. 
Fkvida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Oeor^, 
South  Carolina,  Louisiana  east  of  Hi»- 
lissippi  River: 
Tfcky  hides- 
Extremes,  25  to  45  pounds  or  30  to  45 

pounds.  No.  1 , 

Buflb,  45  pounds  and  up.  No.  1 

Bulls,  60  pounds  and  up.  No.  1 

Kips,  15  to  25  pounds  or  16  to  30 

pounds,  No.  1 

Calf,  city  first  salt.  No.  1 

Calf,  country.  No.  1 

Free  of  ticks,  2  cents  per  pound 
more. 
Vexas.  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
west  of  Mississippi  River: 
Extremes,  25  to  40  pounds  or  25  to  46 

pounds.  No.  1 

Buffs,  40  or  45  pounds  and  up,  No.  1 . . . 
Native  bulls 


Native  bulls,  60  pounds  and  up. 
Bulls,  60  pounds  and  up,  No.  i . 
BrandedDulls. 


Sdeet. 

10.18^ 
.16) 

Flat. 
.13 
.12 
.18 
.314 


Not  over 
15  to  20 
percent 
grubby. 


8deet. 

•":?^ 

Flat. 
.15 
.14 
.20 
.31) 


May, 

June, 

and 

July. 


Bdeet. 

f0.2U 
.2l| 

Flat. 
.17 
.15 
.21* 


Flat. 
.16 
.14 
.13 


Branded  bulls,  60  pounds  and  up 

Kips,  15  to25  pounds.  No.  1 

Calf,  15  pounos  and  down,  No.  1 

Western  parts'of  North  and  South  Dakota: 

Country  branded  hides 

Bulls 

Bulls,  60  pounds  and  up 

Hides,  25pounds  and  up,8lde.  branded 

Hides,  26  poimds  and  up,  unbranded 
(except  butt  branded,  which  are 
classed  as  No.  2) 

Kips,  O.  S.  branded  States 

Kips,  15to  26  pounds 

Native,  unbranded  hides 

Calf,  dty  and  country 

Colorado,  \^omlng,  Montana  (indudtng 
Utah  for  May,  June,  July): 

Country  branded  hides 

Bulls 

Bulls,  60  pounds  and  up 

Kips,  Q.B.,  branded  States 

Kips,  15  to  25  pounds.  No.  1 

Native,  unbranded  hides 

Hides,  25  pounds  and  up,  side 
branded 

Hides,  25  pounds  and  up,  unbranded 
(except  butt  branded,  which  are 
classed  as  No.  2) 


.12 


.16i 
.24 

.16 

.12 


20| 


15f 


August, 
Septem- 
ber,and 
October. 


Flat. 
.18 
.18 
.15 


Flat. 


17 


.-I 


.14 


15 


.19 
.24 

.16 
.14 


.2H 
.30 

.16 
.16 


231 


16f 


.15 
.12 


20f 


.15} 


.16 
.14 


.221 


.16i 


.301 


l«f 


.16 
.16 


.»l 


10» 


!iS| 

.17' 


.16 

.31* 

.32 


.16 

.17 


20 


.21 


November 

and 
December. 


Jannary, 
1919. 


16 
2i 


,17 
.30 


m 


141 


201 

.90 


.301 


10.30 
.19 
.U 
.23 

.40 

.30 

2.  SO 

2.30 


18 
17 

14 

19 
,37 
,30 


,19 
18 


.14 


.20 
.30 


U| 
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DOMESTIC  COUNTRY  Hm£&-Coiitinued. 


DeBorlptkni. 


Ocdorado,  Wyomiiig,  Montana— Con. 

Calf,  city  and  oountry.  No.  1 

Bufl^,  45  pounds  and  up,  No.  1  (no 
selections  for  brands). 


Extremes,  25  to  45  pounds,  No.  1  (no 
lorbrands) 


shuKton, 
kr  Jmy: 


Nevada, 


selection 
CallfomJa,  Oreeon,  Wasi 
Idaho,  and  Utah  after 

30  to  50  pounds 

Over  50  pounds 

Steers,  50  pounds  and  up.  No.  1 

Cows,  60  pounds  and  up.  No.  1 

Extremes,  90  to  45  pounds.  No.  1 

Buffs,  45  pounds  and  up;  No.  1 

Native  bulls.  60  pounds  and  np.  No.  1 . 
BuUs,  branded,  60  pounds  and  up, 

No.  1 

Kips,  15  todO pounds.  No.  1 

Can,  partly  trmuned 

C&Ufomia,   Nevada,  and   Utah 

cities  axid  countries 

Calf,  Portland, and  Seattle,  trimmed. 

Calf,  short  trimmed 

Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho; 

cities  and  countries 

Calf,  long  trimmed 

Aiifona  and  New  Mexico 


Hides,  weights  35  pounds  and  up. 
Extremes,  25  to  45  pounds  No  1. 
Buffs,  45  pounds  and  up,  No.  1... 


Bulls,  60  pounds  and  up.  No.  1 

Native  buUs,60  pounds  and  up 

Branded  bulls,  60  pounds  and  up 

Kips,  15  to  25  pounds,  No.  1 

Calf.  15 pounds  down,  No.  1 

No  selection  for  brands  on  Nov- 
ember, December,  and  Janu- 
ary, 1919,  take-off. 

Dry  hides,  16  pounds  and  up 

Bulls  two-thirds  price  and  glue 
half-price  after  July. 

7  to  16  pounds 

Kips, 7  to  16  pounds,  glue  out 


Stocks  and  take-off 
to  and  inchiding 
Apr.  30, 1918. 


Grubby, 
long 
hair, 
poor 

season. 


Flat. 


to.  14 
.15 


.13 

.12 
.23 
.31 


.32 


.15 


Not  over 
15  to  20 
percent 
grubby. 


FUa. 


.15 

.14 
.25 
.31 


.32 


.17 


SeUft. 
.35 

Flat. 
.39 


Calf, under  7pounds,  slue  out 

New  England  hides  (Maine,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts .  New 
York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island ,  and 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey  after  July): 

Extremes,  25  to  45  pounds.  No.  1 

Biiffs,  45  pounds  and  up,  No.  1 


Heavy  steers 
OOi 


pounds  and  up,  No.  1. 

cows 

pounds  and  up.  No.  1. 


kvy  cows 
601 


Bolls. 

60  pounds  and  up.  No.  1 

ECine,  including  grassers.  No.  1 

bwaii ,  Honolulu: 

30  to  50  pounds 

60  pounds  and  up 

Stocks  and  take-off  to  and  in- 
cluding Apr.  30,  1918,  30  to  50 
pounds,  10. 18^. 
Stocks  and  takeH)ff  to  and  includ- 
ing Apr.  30, 1918, 50  pounds  and 
up,  10.20. 


.45 


.18 
.16 
.17 


.16 

.ii' 

.'28* 


Take-off  for— 


May, 

June, 

and 

July. 


Flti. 


August, 
Septem- 
ber, and 
October. 


I0.38i 


.19 
.17 
.18 


.17 

.'ii' 

.'24" 


lO.lSi 
.20 


126547**— 2a 


47 


.17 

.15 
.23 
.37 


.39 


.18 


.21 
.31 
.27 


.24 

.'io' 

.'25' 

.18i 
.20 


.23 
.22 
.21 
.20 
.17 

.15 
.23 


.43 


.39 

.'w 


.17 
.15 


.35 


.39 
.'45' 


.21 

.aoi 


.23 
.'22' 


November 

and 
December. 


.16 
.24 

.18) 
.20 


fO.35 
.1^ 


.2U 
.21 

.19 


.36 


January 
1919. 


40 


:l? 


.34 


.37 
.'43" 


!l9f 
.'22i 

'.'iii 

•St 


to.  35 
.17 
.18 


.21* 

.20 

.19 

.1$ 
.15 

.134 
.2l| 


.36 


40 


.19 
.18 
.14 


.20 
.30 


.34 


.37 
.48' 


.20 
.19 


.21 
.2^ 


.14 
.22 


I 


.19 
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HISTOBY  OF  PRICES  DURING  THE  WAR. 


CALFSKINS. 

The  imilmnin  prices  set  on  large  olty  first-salt  skins,  outside  city  sUiis,  and  country  sUns  do  not  applj 
to  the  Padflc  coast. 

Other  eastern  trimmed  calfskins  not  equal  in  all  respecta^o  New  York  city  skins  shall  sell  at  rslatiniy 
less,  according  to  their  ralue.  Nobody  shall  be  allowed  to  give  the  butcher  a  bonus  because  tUs  pnetifle 
is  construed  to  mean  paying  more  than  the  maximums. 

DOMESTIC  CALFSKINS  (NOT  OTHERWISE  PROVIDED  FOR). 


DesoiiptloD. 


Stocks  on 
handlUy  1 
And  takfrotr 
for  May, 
June,  and 
July. 


Chioaco  dty  first-salt  calfskins  and  other  large  city  first-aalt  calfskins. 

light  calf,  7  to  8  pounds 

Deacons 

New  York  City  trimmed  calfskins  and  other  eastern  dty  trimmed 
«mH»Mn«  equal  in  all  respects  to  New  York  City: 

4  to  5  pounds 

5  to  7  pounds 

7  to  9  pounds 

9  to  12  pounds 

lato  17  pounds 

17  to  25  pounds 

Buttermilk  calf 


90.44 

3.17 
3.97 


8.10 
4.00 
5.00 
6.00 
7.00 
7.50 
>25 


Take-off  for— 


August, 
8epten»- 
ber,  and 
October. 


90.44 

8.80 
8.10 


8.10 
4.00 
5.00 
0.00 
7.00 
7.50 


Novembo; 

Decembff, 

and  Jan- 

oary,  1919p 


10.41 
2.  SO 


m 

!.« 
4.50 
5.10 
&50 
&50 
115 


1  Per  cent  discount. 


DOMESTIC  PICKLED  SHEEP  AND  LAMB  SKINS. 


\ 


STOCKS  ON  HAND  MAT  1  AND  TAKI-OrP  FOft  MAT,  JT7NB,  AND  JULT,  1018. 


The  schedule  below  is  for  all  green  salted  packer  and  dty  butcher  skins  of  strictly  good  tak»«fl.  AA 
green  salted  country  butcher  and  dty  butcher  skins  showing  poor  take-off  shall  be  selected  on  the  ssae 
oasis,  but  the  price  shall  be  3  cents  per  square  foot  less  than  price  paid  for  the  ▼arioos  grades  of  strictly 
good  packer  and  dtv  butcher  take-on. 

All  pickled  skins  to  be  graded  according  to  the  following  s^edflcations,  the  grades  to  be  Identlfled  by 
nnmbers. 


Grade 
No. 


Description. 


Price. 


2 
8 


6 

6 


8 

0 

10 

11 
12 


Bull  sheep:  Soper  heavy,  measuring  over  120  square  fleet  and  weighing  45  pounds  and 

over,  per  doaen ..,, 

Heavy  sbeep:  Heavy  clear  sheep,  measuring  over  110  square  feet,  per  doien , 

Clear  sheep:  Sheep  with  dear,  smooth ,  and  sound  gram,  measunng  over  100  square 

feet,  containing  no  blind  ribs,  no  ribby  skins,  and  free  from  oockle 

Blind  rib  BheepTXll  sheepskins  measuring  over  100  square  feet ,  having  a  bUnd  rib,  no 

ribby  skins,  or  defective  grain , 

Blbby  sheep:  All  other  ribby  sheep  measuring  over  75 square  feet,  no  defective  grain., 
No.  2  sheep:  All  sheep  measuring  over  100  feet  rejected  liroin  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  6  grades, 

with  poor  and  defective  grain,  value  but  not  to  exceed , 

Prime  lambs:  All  smooth,  clear  lambs,  65  to  100  square  feet,  Indusive,  strictly  good 

Kttem;  no  blind  rib  or  ribby  skins;  no  open  grain  skina;  no  torn  skins;  absolutely 
e  from  cookie  and  pinny  skins 

BUnd  rib  lambs:  All  lambs  containing  a  blind  rib,  strictly  eood  pattern;  no  ribby 

skins  and  no  damaged  grain;  no  torn  skins  and  no  oockle;  75  to  100  square  feet 

Ribby  lambs:  Lambskins  showing  ribby  or  open  grain,  oockle  skins,  and  pinholes 

up  to  75  square  feet , 

Small  lambs:  All  lambskins  50  to  64  square  feet,  rejected  fh>m  Nos.  7,8,  and  0  on 

account  of  sise 

Tom  skins:  All  torn  skins  or  badly  out  skins  over  50  feet;  all  heated  skins 

Pieoes  and  culls:  All  pieces  and  culls  and  torn  skins  under  50  feet;  all  heated  skins.... 


I0LI8 
.U 

.14 

.1^ 
..U 

.08 


.15 

.14 

.01 

Val«. 
Vahis. 
Value. 
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DOMESTIC  PICKLED  SHEEP  AND  LAMB  SKINS. 

TAXs-orr  roB  novembie,  dbckmbkb,  and  jakuabt,  1919. 

The  aehedole  below  Is  for  all  gieen  salted  packer  and  city  batcher  skins  of  strictly  sood  take-off.  AU 
mnta  salted  country  butcher  and  city  but^Aier  skins  showing  poor  take-off  shall  be  selected  on  the  same 
basis,  but  the  price  diaU  be  S  cents  per  square  foot  less  than  price  paid  for  the  various  grades  of  strictly 
good  packer  and  dty  but<Aier  take-off. 

All  pickled  skins  to  be  graded  aoc(»dlng  to  the  following  spedflcatloDs,  the  grades  to  be  identified  by 
mmbers: 


Grade 
No. 

Description. 

Present 
price. 

Relative 
value. 

1 

2 

Bull  sheep:  Super  heayy  dear  sheep  iqeasailng  oyer  190  square  feet 

HeavT  sheeo:  fieaw  dear  sheen  measurine  over  110  sauaie  feet 

10.18 
.16 

.14 

.12 

.11 
.08 

.15 
.14 
.00 

SO.  18 
.15 

3 

4 

Clear  sheep:  Sheep  with  dear,  smooth  and  sound  grain,  measuring  over  100 
square  leet,  containing  no  blind  ribs,  no  ribby  skins  and  fkee  £rom  cockle. 

Blind  rib  sheep:  All  sheepskins  measurine  over  100  square  feet  having  a 
blind  rib;  no  ribby  skins  or  defective  gram;  slight  cockle 

.14 
.11 

5 

Ribby  and  oockley  sheep:  All  other  rib6y  sheep  m^iasuring  over  100  square 
ieet;  slight  nain  damage  and  all  oockle;  skins  not  suitable  for  grade  No.  4 
pennitted  u  otberwL'ie  «o"nd , 

.00 

5 

No.  2  sheep:  AU  sheep  rejected  from  1, 2, 8, 4,  and  6  grades,  with  poor  and 
defective  grain,  va'ue  nut  not  to  exwwd. . .  -  t  .  t  r t  t t 

.07 

7 

Prime  lamSs:  All  smooth,  dear,  lambs  75  to  100  square  feet.  Indusive, 
strictly  good  pattern:  no  blind  rib  or  ribby  skias;  no  open  grain  skins;  no 
torn  f^lrtns;  abeoluteiy  fm  from  co<^e  ^**d  pinny  sIriHs 

.15 

8 
0 

Blind  rib  lambs:  All  lambs  containing  a  blind  rib,  strictly  goodpattem;  no 
ribby  s)dns,damased  grain  or  tomskins;  slight  oockle,  75  to  lOOsquare  feet. 

Blbby  and  oockley  iambs:  Lambskins  showing  ribby  or  open  gnUn;  cockle 
«irin<i ^hA  pinhoW*,  75  to  100 sofiare fset. .--r 

.13 
.00 

10 

Small  lambs:  AU  lambsVIm  under  75  square  feet  rejected  from  Noa.  7, 8, 
and  9  on  account  of  sise  (relative  value) ,.,,,,,,^...^,^,^, 

11 

Tom  skhis:  AU  torn  skins  or  badly  cut  siditt  over  50  feet;  aU  heated  skins 
(relative  value) 

12 

Pieces  and  enUs:  AUpIeoesandcull8,andtomsklnsunder50feet;aUheated 
skins  (relative  value) - , -.-r 

AU  wool  iwlts  taken  off  before  November  1,  when  ready  for  sale  in  the  pickle,  may  be  sold  at  prices 
futtng  as  or  August  1  to  November  1,  providing  a  suitable  affidavit  concerning  the  quantity  and  date  of 
take-off  is  filed  prior  to  November  5,  giving  inventory  of  all  wool  pelts  on  hand  or  in  process  November  1. 

Imported  picKled  sheep  or  lamb  skin  pelts  or  pickled  pelts  reduced  fk'om  imported  wool  skins  to  be 
sold  at  their  value  relative  to  the  various  kinds  and  selections  as  established  above. 

The  number  of  square  feet  mentioned  in  the  various  paregnphs  refers  to  square  feet  ner  dozen  skins. 

AU  country  skins  showing  take-off  equal  to  dty  butcher  skins  of  equal  take-off  will  receive  the  same 
prices  that  are  aUowed  to  dty  butcher  skins. 

HORSEHIDES. 

OtfUTol  reguiation».—XM  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  Itee  of  manes  and  tails. 

Prices  vary  according  to  the  section  of  the  country  and  also  with  the  differences  in  sises  and  widths  of 
botts  or  lezigths  of  shaiiks. 

For  the  November,  December,  and  January,  1919,  take-off  certa&i  modifications  were  made,  as  follows: 

City  renderers  would  mean  only  such  hides  as  are  actually  taken  off  in  a  rendering  establidunent  and 
a  sworn  affidavit  executed  by  a  notsxy  must  accompany  eadi  shipment.   City  renderers  that  are  taken 


Country 

tkmed  States  shaU  not  sdl  to  exceed  $6,  including  mules.   Any  de^er  accumulating  southern  horsehldes 
at  points  along  the  Missouri  and  Ohio  Kivera  must  so  designate  as  same  and  seU  as  such. 

DOMESTIC  HORSEHIDES. 


Desgriptloii. 


Accompanied  by  affidavit. 


Whole  horsehides: 
dtyrenderere- 

Nos.  1  and  2. 

Ordinary  dties  and  countries 

Nos.  land 2 

Southerns 

Nos.  land 2 

Southern  countries 

Ponies  and  glues,  half  price. 

Headless  hides  (one  that  is  trimmed  off  back  of  ears), 
60  cents  less. 


Stocks  on 

hand  May  1. 

and  take-off 

for  MaV;  June, 

and  July. 


18.00 


$6.75-7.50 


TakeK>ff  for— 


August, 

September, 

and  October. 


17.60 
'i6'25^"7.'66 
*  5.'5d^6.'66 


November, 

December, 

and  January, 

1919. 


87.50 
"86.'25^  7 .66 


6.25 
6.00 
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DOMESTIC  HORSBHIDXa-Contiiiiud. 


DesorlptioiL 


Colts 

Hone  fronts 

No.  2  and  headless  horse  Itonts,  fiO  cents  less. 
Butts: 

Qreensalted— 

Length,  15  to  18  inches 

Length,  18  to  20  inches 

Length,  20  to  23  inches 

Length,  22  *nches  and  up 

No.  2  and  short  shanks,  25  cents  less. 

Butts  of  difTerent  sises  and  widths  at  relative  prices. 


Stocks  on 

hand  liay  1. 

andtak«Hiff 

for  May, June, 

and  July. 


S5.75-8&25 


L35-  1.40 
1.55- XOO 
a.2fr-8.50 
2.50-8.15 


Take-off  for— 


August, 
Septemher, 
ana  October. 


10.26-tl.OO 
4.75-  6.50 


1.15-  1.30 
1.75-  1.90 
8. 15- S.  30 
3.75-8.00 


NoTsmber, 


and  January, 
1019. 


10.30-fl.QO 
4.75-  5.50 


1.15-  i.ao 

1.75-  1.90 
2. 15- 2.  JO 
2.75-  2.90 


FOREIGN   WET    SALTED   HIDES. 

Regulations  for  the  sale  of  stocks  on  hand  May  1,  1918,  and  importations  shipped  up 
to  and  including  July  81,  1918 : 

May,  Jpne,  and  July  shipments  of  foreign  short-haired  hides  taken  off  north  of  the 
Equator  have  maximum  prices  10  per  cent  over  maximum  prices  seA.  Hides  on  which 
the  maximum  prices  are  quoted  weighed  and  delivered  should,  when  bought  on  shipping 
weight,  not  cost  relatively  more  than  the  New  Tork  weighed  and  delivered  Msis 
maximum. 

Australian  and  New  Zealand  hides,  having  been  inactive  here  for  a  long  time,  were 

f:iven  nominal  maximums.  If  possibilities  or  actual  business  arise  and  are  brought  to 
he  attention  of  the  hide,  leather,  and  tanning  materials  section  the  matter  will  be  given 
proper  consideration.     A  price  for  New  Zealand  meat  works  has  been  made  below. 

Mataderos :  Kips,  the  weight  (both  range  and  average)  varies,  and  may  continue  to  do 
BO  according  to  custom. 

All  prices  are  quoted  in  cents  per  pound. 

The  following  modifications  occur  In  the  regulations  for  the  sale  of  the  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October  take-off : 

All  prices  in  Argentine  gold  are  per  100  kilos  f.  o.  b.  ship,  unless  otherwise  noted,  and 
include  export  duty  and  lighterage,  but  salting  on  ship  Is  for  buyers*  account.  Copy  of 
invoice  covering  each  transaction  will  be  required.  No  deviation  may  be  made  from 
these  terms ;  no  buyer  shall  assume  the  export  duty  and  lighterage,  even  though  the  total 
cost  comes  within  the  maximum  price. 

For  the  take-off  of  November  and  December  there  were  the  additional  regulations : 

A  go-between  may  not  charge  a  brokerage  to  both  buyer  and  seller.  No  one  owning  a 
lot  of  hides  or  skins  may  charge  his  customer  a  brokerage  when  selling  same.  Brokerage 
on  foreign  cattle  hides  and  skins  shall  not  exceed  2  per  cent.     The  brokerage  on  foreign 

foatskins,  sheepskins,  and  other  skins  (excepting  cattle  hides  and  skins)  shall  not  exceed 
per  cent. 

Shipments  of  dry  kips  under  12  pounds  and  dry  salted  kips  under  15  pounds.  wh«i 
mixed  with  common  dry  hides  (such  as  Bogota.  Orinocos,  Porto  Cabellas.  La  Guairas, 
Central  Americans,  etc.)  shall  be  sold  at  two-thirds  the  price  of  the  hides,  or  rejected, 
at  buyer's  option.  Shipments  of  dry  kips  under  14  pounds  mixed  with  hides  from 
Mexico,  West  Indies,  and  Peru  shall  be  sold  at  two- thirds  price,  or  rejected,  at  buyer's 
option. 

The  following  schedules  give  the  prices  fixed  by  the  price-fixing  committee  of  the  War 
Industries  Board: 


Stocks  QO 

hand 

May  1. 1918, 
and  ship- 

• 

ments  traok 

Descriptioo. 

point  of 
origin  to 

Remarks. 

and 

V 

including 

^ 

July  31, 
1918. 

Buenos  Aires  frigoriflco: 

Steers 

|0.31i 

Shipping 
basis. 

weight,  G.  i.  f.,  New  Yeik 

Cows 

.23 

Do. 

Montevideo  frigorifloo: 

Steers 

.31) 
.22 

Do. 
Do. 

Cows 

Buenos  Aires  dty  matadero  well  taken  off: 

Steers 

.26 
.21 

Do. 
Do. 

Cows. 

GOVERNMBNT  KEGULATIOKS  KBLATIKO  TO  PBICES. 
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Stocks  on 

hand 

May  1,1918, 

aadship- 

DMnts  frani 

point  of 

origin  to 

and 

IndadJng 

July  81, 

1918. 


lUmarks. 


Argentine  city  matadoro  well  takm  off: 
eteen 


COWB 

Argentine  ooontry  matadero  and  campos: 

Bteen 

Oowa. 

Paiagoay  country  matadero  and  campos: 

Psracoay  city  matadero  and  campos: 

Steers 

Cows 

Menterideo  olty  matadero: 


Cows : 

BnenoB  Aires  matadero  kips 

M<Btevideo  matadero  Upe 

Argmtine  and  Umgoay  saladero: 

Steers 

Cows 

Klo  Grande  saladero: 

Steers 

Cows 

Bio  Paulo  frlgorifloo  hides 

Bio  Jsneiro  fides. 

Bahia  hides 

FcmambQco  hides 

Mhiss  hides 

Venesoelafrigorifloo  hides 

Ookn  (conumssariat)  hides 

Oolombia  dty  hides. 

Panama  hides. 

West  Indlanlddes 

Otdnift  hides 

Bavanas  packers' hides 

HiiVBnas  specials  hides 

Havanas  regular  hides 

Meiioo  dty  packers'  hides 

Mezloocity  an4  neighborhood  hides. . 

Vera  Cms  nides. 

Vera  Gnu  rastro  hides. 

PiMbla  hides 

Hduica  rastro  hides. 

OiUaba  hides 

Oneretaro  hides 

QnadakJara  Mdes 

Oaxaoa  bides. 

Vhntera  hides 

Tabasco  hides 

Ompedie  hides 

Legona  hides 

Nerthem  Mexican  dty  hides 

Tampico  hides 

Pmgrn— ft  liJHrt* 

GUteCValparalao)  hides. 

Pera  (Lima)  hides 

China  packers'  QieaTy)  hides 

GUna  packers' Oight)Udes 

Shanghai  Udes 

island  butchers'  hides  (nominal). 


Qoeens 
Aostrd 


lostralian  meat  works'  hides  (n<Hninal) .... 
New  South  Wales  butchers'  hides  (nominal) . 

New  Zealand  hides  (nominal) 

Bangoon  hides  (noDiinal) 

GUnabuflalos'nides 

New  T^ftittiMi  meat  works'  hides: 

meers 


Cows. 


.90 

.19 
.19 

.19 
.19 

.20 
.90 

.36 
.90 
.34 
.33 

.39 
.34 

.39 
.34 
.35 
.16 
.33 
.33 
.10 
.37 
.33 
.34 
.31 
.30 
.30 
.33 
.31 
.30 
.34 
.33 
.33 
.25 
.33 
.22| 

.22 
.23 

.21 

.21 

.2U 

.21} 

.22 

•s* 

.20 
.34 
.35 
.27 
.35 
.34 
.33 
.30 
.34 
.36 
.18 
.17 

.27} 

.36} 


Shipphig  weight,  e.  i.  f..  New  York 

Do! 

Do. 
Da 

Do. 
Da 

Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Weidiedand  deliverad  New  York  basis. 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 

C.  i.  f .  shippbig  weight  3  per  cent  shrink- 
ago  guaranteed. 
Do. 
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Dfiscrlptlon. 


Boenos  Alns  Frliporlfloo: 

Steers 

Cows. 


Montevideo  Frlgorifloo: 

Steers 

Cows 

River  Plate  Frlgorifloo  type  steers. 
River  Plate  Frlgorifloo  type: 

Cows 


Kips. 
Caff.. 


Aigenttna  and  Uruguay  Saladero  steers 

Arientlnaand  Uruguay  Saladero  oows 

Fruorifloo  tvpe  Chmans  (Valparaiso)  hides 

Habanaana  ^ntiago  regularnldes 

Argentine  City  special  Matadero  steers 

Argentine  City  snecial  Matadero  oows 

Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo  Frlgorifloo  kips,  15  to  25  pounds 

Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo  Frlgorifloo  kips,  not  over  82  pounds,  average. . 

Buenoa  Aires  and  Montevideo  Frlgorifloo  bulls 

Morris  de  Co.,  San  Salvador  bides :. 

Swifi  dlr  Co.,  Asuncion  hides 

Montevideo  City  Matadero: 

Steers 

Cows , 


Kips 

Extremes 

Buenos  Aires  and  extremes. 
Rio  Grande  Saladero: 

Steers 

Cows 

Bao  Paulo  Frlgorifloo  hides. 


SMpments 
tromongiii 

August, 

September, 

and 

October. 


SMpnwpts 
ftansoifgiii 
November, 


I 


and  Jan- 
uary, 1919. 


953.00 
40.00 

53.00 

40.00 

^48. 50 

«a6.00 
■38.00 


50.00 

36.50 

».25 

S.20 


961.00 
44.00 

61.00 

44.00 

>  58.00 

141.00 

s  47.00 

S38.a} 

57.50 

40.00 


AW 
47.00 
AGO 


(») 


••.3 


«.2I 
<.S 

4&00 
3.961 


^  10  per  cent  shrinkage  guaranteed. 

*  10  per  cent  shrinkage. 

s  Wdghed  and  delivered  at  New  York. 

FOREIGN  HORSEHIDB8. 


4  C.  and  f.  New  York  or  Bo6ton.r 

•  Price  shall  be  relative  to  regular  Frigorlficos. 


Description. 


Take-off  tor 
November 

and 
Decemlwr, 

mo. 


Chile  and  Buenos  Aires  City  O.  S.  hides: 

Not  under  25  kilos  average  and  tree  of  ponies,  oolts,  and  glues. 
(Headless  and  seconds,  50  cents  less.) 
Chile  and  Buenos  Aires  Province  or  Campos: 

About  18  to  20  kilos,  average  and  free  of  ponies,  oolts,  and  glues 
All  China  dry  horsehldes: 

No.  I's,  about  16  to  17  pounds,  average 

No.  I's,  about  12  to  13  pounds,  average 

No.  I's,  about  lOpounds,  average 

(No.  2's,  50  cents  less.) 
(No.  8*8,  half  price.) 


>S7.50 


15.71 

3.50 
1-75 
ISO 


1  C.  and  f.,  shipping  weight. 

FOREIGN  DRY  SIDES. 

Regulations  for  the  sale  of  hides  included  in  the  original  regulations  for  May,  Jane, 
and  July,  1918 : 

May,  June,  and  July  shipments  of  foreign  winter  haired  dry  hides,  taken  off  south  of 
the  Bquator,  have  maximum  prices  10  per  cent  over  the  maximum  prices  set. 

Cordova  (Argentina)  dry  hides  include  hides  from  Salta,  Santiago  del  Bstero,  and 
Metan. 

Maximum  price  of  inservibles  shall  not  be  over  50  per  cent  of  the  maximum  price  of 
the  best  selection  of  the  same  kind. 

Maximum  price  on  all  dry  salted  hides  Is  6  cents  less  than  dry  flint  in  all  cases  where 
it  has  been  customary  to  sell  lots  running  all  or  practically  all  dry  salted,  and  in  su^ 
cases  the  hides  with  pickle  on  them  are  3  cents  under  dry  flints.  In  other  cases  the 
customary  conditions  prevail. 

The  percentages  of  desechos  mentioned  in  Argentine  and  Uruguay  dry  hides  do  not 
apply  to  kip  ana  calf.     Kip  and  calf  are  free  of  mal-desechos  and  are  Inservibles. 

Venezuela.  Colombia,  Equador,  Central  America,  West  Indies,  San  Domingo.  Haiti,  sad 
Porto  Rico  kip,  maximum  price  1  cent  per  pound  over  maximum  price  for  hides  of  toe 
respective  countries ;  calf,  maximum  price  0  cents  over  the  maximum  price  for  hides  of 
the  respective  oountrtos. 
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Bogota  Mount  slaughterhonae  hides  accompanied  by  a  statement  sworn  to  before 
United  States  consul  or  consular  agent  that  tney  are  slaughterhouse  hides,  such  state- 
ment to  be  attached  to  invoice  to  United  States  buyer  of  hides  to  have  a  maximum  price 
of  1  cent  more  than  the  maximum  price  ruling  on  Mount  Bogotas. 

Guayaouil  slaughterhouse  hides  accompanied  by  statement  sworn  to  before  a  consul 
or  consular  agent  that  they  are  slaughterhouse  hides,  such  statement  to  be  attached 
to  Invoice  to  United  States  buyer.     Maximum  price  to  be  33|  cents  for  dry. 

All  pricM  are  quoted  in  cents  per  pound. 

The  schedule  of  maximum  prices  on  hides  and  skins  for  August,  September,  and  Octo- 
ber, 1018,  contains  a  full  list  of  hides  of  this  class.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
prices  vary  from  the  lowest  prices  for  West  Indian  dry  hides  to  the  highest  for  Cordovan 
dry  hides. 

Modifications  of  term*  of  sale  for  this  period  follow : 

When  prices  are  on  basis  of  New  York  weights,  original  selection,  the  certified  arrival 
weights  shall  govern. 

when  prices  are  on  the  basis  of  c.  1.  .f.  or  c.  and  f.  on  original  shipping  weights,  the 
customary  shrinkage  guarantees  shall  govern,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

Cordova  (Argentina)  dry  hides  shall  include  Santiago  del  Estero,  San  Luis.  Salta, 
and  Metan. 

Maximum  price  on  all  dry  salted  hides  is  6  cents  less,  than  dry  flint  In  all 
eases  where  It  has  been  ciistomary  to  sell  lots  running  all  or  practically  all 
dry  salted,  and  in  such  cases  the  hides  with  pickle  on  them  are  3  cents  under 
dry  flints.    In  other  eases  the  customary  conditions  prevail. 

Maximum  price  of  inservible  hides  shall  not  be  over  two-thirds  of  the  maxi- 
mum price  for  hides  of  the  basis  selection  of  the  same  kind. 

Venezuela,  Colombia,  Equador,  Central  America,  West  Indies,  San  Domingo, 
Haiti  and  Porto  Rico  kip,  maximum  price  1  cent  per  pound  over  maximum 
price  for  hides  of  the  respective  countries;  calf,  maximum  price  6  cents  over 
the  maximum  price  for  hides  of  the  respective  countries. 

Prices  quoted  are  cents  per  pound. 

The  prices  for  November  and  December  remain  unchanged. 

FOREIGN  DRY  HIDES. 


Description. 


Becnrltas 

Buenos  Aires,  W.  H.,  90  per  cent  desechos: 
Hides 


KhM. 
CaB.. 


Cordova,  W.  H.,  15  per  cent  desechos: 

Hides 

Kira 

Santa  Fe,  W.  H.,  15  per  cent  desechos: 

Hides 

Kips 

Cofiiente,  W.  H.,  15  per  cent  desechos: 

Hides ....r. 


Entre  Rios,  W.  H.,  15  per  cent  desechos: 

Hides 

Kips 

Concordia,  W.  H.,  15  per  cent  desechos: 

Hides 

Kips 

Montevideo,  W.  H.,  15  per  cent  desedios: 

Hides 


Paraguay,  W.  H.,  15  per  oent  desechos: 


Kips. 


Upper  Farana,  15  per  oent  desechos,  hides.. 
Bra^  W.  H.,  Rio  Grande  No.  1  selection: 
mdes 


Cayuba,  No.  1  selection,  hides 

M Jtto  Grasso,  No.  1  selection,  hides . 

Bahia,  hides 

Pemambuco,  hides 

Ceara,  hides \ , 


Pamahyba,  hides . 
Minas  (Rio  Janeiro),  hides 
Venemela,  Orinoco,  hides 


Puerto  CatwUo  and  La  Guayra,  hides . 

Colombia,  Mount  Bogota,  hides 

Ambata  and  Latacunga,  hides 


stocks  and 
shipments 
Irom  origin, 

to  ana 

including 

July  31. 

1918. 


10.54 

.34 

.431 

•56 

.87 
.46 

.84 

.40 

.32 
.86 

.84 

.40 

a84« 

.40 

.35} 

.42 

.54 

.80 
.84 
.83 

.84 
.86 
.33 
.33 

a  on 

.34} 

.37 

.37 

.30 

.33' 

.32 

.32] 

.31i 


Remarks. 


C.  and  f.,  New  Yoik  or  Boston. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
New  York  delivery  and  selection. 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
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FORBION  DRY  HIDS&rrContiBoed 


Dotoriptloii. 


Ouftvaquiloltles  (excepting  slauf^terhoose),  hides.  ■ 

Guatemala  dty,  bides 

Gaatemala  ooimtry,  hides 

Honduras,  hides 

Honduras  Ampala,  hides 

San  Salvador,  hides 

Nicaragua,  hides 

Costa  Rica,  hides 

Panama,  hides 

Eeuador: 

Mount  Quito,  hides 

Mountain,  hides 

Coast,  hides 

Peru: 

Hides 

Kips  (flat,  free  of  glue) 

Bolivia: 

Hides,  trimmed 

Hides,  untrimmed  or  partly  trimmed 

West  Indian,  San  Domingo,  Haiti,  hides 

Porto  Rioo,  hides 

Mexico: 

Northern- 
Hides 

Kips 1 

Calf  (free  of  glue) 

Pueblo.  San  Cteronimo,  and  west  coast,  hides 

Chihuahua,  hides 

Java,  shaved,  best  quality  and  selection: 

About  1  to  0  pounds  (about  2  kilos  average) 

About  0  to  10  pounds  (about  3|  kilos  average) . . . 

About  10  to  15  pounds  (about  0  kilos  average) . . . 
Rangoon,  arsenicated: 

Calf 

C:alf^  0  to  10  pounds  average 

Calf,  12  to  Impounds  average 

Dry  salted,  16  to  20  pounds  average 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  South  Africa: 

Best  selection 

Best  selection,  dry  salted 

Nigeria: 

Hides,  first  selection 

Elips,  excluding  glue .' 

Calf,  excluding  glue 

Madagascar: 

Best  selection 

Dry  salted 

Mombassa: 

Hides  and  kips 

Calf 

Abyssfaiian: 

Hides  and  kips 

Calf 

Soudan: 

Hides  and  kips 

Calf 

BTTFPALOES. 

East  India,  winter  season: 

Commusariat  slaughters 

Dacca  slaughters 

Rangoon,  winter  season: 

First  selection,  dry 

Drv  salted 

Trimmed  and  fiAiaved 

Java,  best  season: 

Trimmed  and  shaved 

China,  winter  season: 

Trimmed  and  shaved 

Arsenicated 

Drysalted 

Chin%  Hongkong: 

Shaved 

Dry 

Dry  salted 


Stocks  and 
shipments 
fromori£in, 

to  and 

including 

July  81, 

1918. 


.83 

.89 
.45 
.54^ 
.34 


.75 
.68 
.62 

.40 
.36 
.32 
.20 

.34 
.32 

.26 
.26 
.31 

.30 

.20 

.30 
.35 

.30 
.35 

.28 
.33 


18d 
8d 

•0.20 
.16 
.33 

.36 

.35 
.21 
.17 

.31 
.17 
.14 


New  York  delivery  and  seleetkm. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 


New  York  freight,  selection  as  cm- 
tomaiy. 
Do. 
Flat.  New  York  basi«. 

lo. 
New  York  frei^t,  selection  as  cus- 
tomary. 

C.  and  f. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Flat,  c.  and  L 
Do. 

C.  and  f. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Da 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

C.  i.  f.  and  war  risk  for  first  selection. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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FOREIGN  DRY  HIDES-Contiinied. 


Descriptloo. 

Shipment 
from 
origin, 
August. 
Septem- 
ber, and 
October. 

Remarks. 

BUFFALOES. 

West  Indies: 

Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti— 

Dry  flln^  hldfl^ .   

10.29 
.26 

.87 
.46 

New  York  delivery  and  selectiQii. 

Dry  salted,  flat 

Do. 

Cordovarw.  H./15  per  cent  desechos: 

Hides m 

C.  and  L,  New  York  or  Boston. 

Kips 

Do. 

f^ -•..•..•.•..«...•..•.•.•..••.•••••-»•••..••• 

Description. 

Stocks  and  shipments  from  origin,  to  and  Including  July 

81,1918: 

lt06 
pounds. 

6  to  10 
pounds. 

10  to  14 
ppounds. 

14  to  20 
pounds. 

20  to  24 
pounds. 

24  to  80 
pounds. 

80  and 

pounds. 

rbina: 

Hankow,  B.  8.  W.  H.  (2^8  6  oents  less) .... 
Shaofliial,  B.  S.  W.  H.  (78  6  oents  less)... 
Honskona.  orislnalrun.  flat 

10.55 
.54 
.36 
.45 
.45 
.45 

10.48 
.47 
.33 
.37 
.37 
.37 

8a48 
.47 
.33 
.37 
.37 
.37 

10.46 
.45 
.32 
.35 
.35 
.35 

ia44 

.43 
.31 
.33 
.33 
.33 

ia42 
.41 

"".ib 

.30 
.30 

ia40 
.39 

Thibet,  B78.W.H.  (2^8  6  cents  less) 

Xeuchwanc,  B.  S.  W.  H.  (78  6  oents  less) 
Mongolia,  B.  8.  W.  H.  (2's  0  cents  less) . . . 

.30 
.30 
.80 

Above  prices  are  c  i.  t.  and  war  risk. 


Shipment  from  origin,  August,  September,  October. 


China: 


Hankow,  B.  S.  W.  H.  (3*8  6  cents  less}.... 

Shanghai  B.  8.  W.  H..  same  trim  as  Han- 
kow (2'8  6  eeots  less) 

Hongkong,  oridnal  run,  flat 

Oanton,  shaved 

Tibet,  Neuchwang,  Mongolia,  B.  8.  W.  H. 
(2's  6  cents  less) 


1-6         6-10 
pounds,  pounds. 

10-14 
pounds. 

14-20 
pounds. 

20-24 
pounds. 

24-30     30-up. 
pounds,  pounds. 

•0.53  . 

.52  1 
.80 

80.48 

.47. 

.33 

.62 

.37 

80.48 

.47 
.38 
.56 

.37 

80.46 

.45 
.82 

80.44 

.43 
.31 

$0.42  ,      80.40 
.41    

.69' 

.45 

1 

.35 

.33 

.30  '          .80 

r 

China  prices  are  c.  and  f.  New  fork. 

CABRETTA  AND  SHEEPSKINS. 


Description. 


Brasils 

900  pomids  average  for  500  skins 

EacnlOOpoond  additional 

China  sheepskins,  basis  2}  pounds  avenge. . . . 

Java  sheepekins,  basis  U  pounds  average 

West  Indtons,  1  pound  to  li  pounds 

Penivianslats,f  pound  to  1  pound 

Otoe  Town  glovers,  basis  first  heavies 

(Lower  grades  and  weights  in  proportion.) 


Stocks  on 

hand  May 

1,1918, 

and  ship- 
ments from 

origin,  to 
andinciud- 

ing  July 

31, 1918. 


$1.20 

7.00 

.50 

15.00 

11.00 

.65-1.00 

2.50-4.00 

2.20 


Remarks. 


Per  pieoe,  landed  basis  New  York. 

Perdosen. 
Per  dosen  more. 
Perdosen. 

Do. 
Flat,  per  piece. 
Per  cfocen,  according  to  quality  and 

weight 
Per  sun. 
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CABRETTA  AND  SHEEFSKINS—Contlnaetl. 


Deaoriptlon. 


Stocks  en 
hand  May 

1, 1918, 
and  ship- 
ments from 
origin,  to 
and  Includ* 
ing  Joly 
31, 1018. 


Remarks. 


Spanish  lambskins: 

Basis,  first  wool,  12  to  13  kilos,  Oatalonian 

primes 

(Other  weights  and  grades  in  proportion.) 

Oriental  lamhs,  basis  d5  to  100  kilos 

Black-head  Mocha  sheepskins: 

Average  No.  1,200  to  210  pounds 

Average  No.  1, 170  pounds 

Average  No.  1, 140  pounds 

Average  No.  1, 125  pounds 

Average  No.  1,110  pounds 

Average  No.  1,05  pounds 

(All  seconds  at  two-thirds  price.) 
Whiteheads: 

Average  No.  1,226  pounds 

Average  No.  1, 179  to  180  pounds 

Average  No.  1, 140  to  150  pounds 

A  verage  No.  1 ,  120  to  126  bounds 

(All  seconds  at  one-hairprice.) 

Mombassa  sheepskins;  No.  1,  150  to  160  pounds 
average. 
(Seconds  at  I  price.) 

Mombassa  shade  dried 

(Seconds  at }  price.) 
Red  Head  Mocha  sheepskins: 

Average  No.  1, 160  to  170  pounds 

Average  No.  1, 140  to  150  pounds 

Average  No.  1, 115  to  120  pounds 

(Seconds  at  §  price.) 


S21.00 

Per  dozen 

13.50 

Do. 

2.00 
1.70 
1.40 
1.15 
1.00 
.85 

Per  skin. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

i.eo 

1.15 
.90 
.65 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

.80 

Per  skin. 

1.00 

Do. 

.90 

.70, 

.40 

Do. 

.       Do. 

Do. 

Description. 


Brazil,  banded,  bans,  over  2  pounds,  heavies,  regu- 
lar primes. 
Punjab: 

Sheep  pelts,  400  pounds  average  for  500  skins . . . 
Wool  sheep,  1,600  pounds  average  for  600  skins.. 
Madras  and  southern  India  sheep: 

Basis,  85  per  cent  primes:  15  per  cent  seconds, 
average  about  185  to  200  pounds. 
West  Indies  sheepskins;  basis  { to  1|  poundsaverage 
Spanish  lambskins,  first  wool,  second  wool,  13  to  14 
kilos: 

Basis,  C^atalonian  primes 

18  to  19  kilos 

18  to  14  kilos 

8 too  kilos 

Macedonian  lambskins: 
Average  about— 

9610  100  kilos 

80  to  90  kilos 

70  to  80  kilos 

60  to  70  kilos 

60  to  60  kilos 


Grecian  lambskins: 
Average  about— 

95to  100  kilos 

80  to  90  kilos 

70  to  80  kilos 

60  to  70  kilos 

60  to  60  kilos 

Prime  Macedonian  and   Grecian  sheenoWrs  ar<* 
Kavlaks,  average  over  140  Idlos. 


Shipments 

from  point 

of  origin, 

August, 

September 

and 
October. 


$1.30 


7.00 
13.60 


11.00 
to.  66-1.00 


21.00 
28.00 
21.00 
19.00 


13.00 
12.25 
11.76 
11.00 
9.00 


14.00 
13.26 
12.76 
12.00 
10  00 
18.00 


Each. 

Perdosen. 
Do. 

Do. 

Each. 


Per  dozen. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Remarks. 


QOVEBKMBNT  REGULATIONS  RBLATINQ  TO  PRICES. 
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GOATSKINS. 

The  prices  on  goatskins,  as  given  In  the  following  schedule  of  May  1,  1918,  were  con- 
tlnned  In  force  through  December,  1018,  without  change : 

Angoras,  straight ^ |0. 42| 

Angoras,  light  crossbred .60 

New  Mexico,  No.  1 .75 

Navaho,  No.  1 .86 

(No.  2's,  Uds  and  bulls,  two-thirds  price.) 

Domestic  skins »  12.00-15.00 

Packers » 18.  00 

Mexico : 

Oaxacas,  flat  ($0.90  per  pound) "LCS 

Pneblas.  flat  ($0.85  per  pound) •2.00 

Matanzas,  flat  ($0.80  per  pound) •2.25 

Frontiers,  selected  ($0.75  per  pound) "1.76 

West  Indies : 

Jamalcas,    flat ■.85 

Porto  Plata,  flat ■.65 

Haitians,  flat ■.65 

Colombia,  Bogoto,  selected , 1.00 

Yeneauela : 

Barquisemetas,  flat .55 

Coros,  flat ,  60 

Rio  Hache,  flat .46 

Islands,  flat ,  43) 

Maracaibos,  flat .  42i 

La  Gnayras,  flat .41| 

Brazil: 

Brasils •  1.  80 

For  110  average  New  York,  with  specials • *.05 

Heavies,  20  per  cent  less  than  firsts. 
Bulls,  light  and  seconds,  two-thirds  price  of  firsts. 
Bahias,  on  basis  of  2i  cents  less  per  pound. 
Argentines :  ^ 

Cordobas   (60  per  cent  Mateaores  and  50  por  cont  Campos  ^  9)   to 
10  K.,  $0.85  for  firsts;  seconds,  two-thirds  price. 
Santiago,  same  prloo  as  Cordobfu. 

Hetans  .IH  to  10  K,  10  cents  less 75 

San  Luis ,  10  K ,  10  cents  Less 75 

SaltasJOK TO 

BahlaBlancas,lltoiaK 60 

Pampas(Buenoa  Aires  Provlnoes),  11  to  12  K 62^ 

Cordobas  kldsUn. - per  dozen . .    3 .  50 

SeoondSftwo-thlrd  price. 
Chilians: 

Chile UdsUns do....    3.50 

Seconds,  two-thirds  price. 
Peru: 

Paytas,  dry  salted, selected  basis per  pound . .       .66 

Peruvian  goats  (flint  dry ) .  flat  basis do 56 

Piscos, dry  salted, selected  basis do 55 

Bolivia: 

Bolivians,  flat  basis do 45 

Africa: 

North  Africans, no  importations. 
Egypt,  no  Importations . 

Capetown ,  basis  prime  extra  lights do 70 

Algoah  Bay,  basis  prime  extrallghts do 66 

Kulr.  basis  prime  extrallghts do 56 

Nigerian per  dozen..    14.00 

Allprimesfree  kids. 

Welght,poand8,  $1.30  per  skin,  lower  qualities  proi>ortionately  cheeper. 


Abysslnlans ,  flint  dry  flat 

Hanrars,flat 

Dmikali.flat 

Berberah,  flat 

Somali, flat 

Hodeidah^,  flat 

Gizan  and  Gumflttah,  flat 

<3atoway,  flat 

Adan  batchers,  flat 

Mombassa ,  flat 


Firsts. 

Seconds. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

60 

30 

60 

30 

10 

75 

50 

40 

10 

75 

60 

30 

60 

30 

60 

30 

(•) 

(»)       1 

25 

«. 

Thirds. 


Average 
pounds. 


Per 


cent. 
10 
10 
15 
10 
15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
15 


110 
110 

90 
110 

95 
120 
120 
115 
170 
110 


Per 
doxen. 


$12.00 
12.50 

9.00 
13.00 

9.00 
11.00 
11.00 
10.50 
18.00 
12.50 


*  Per  dosen,  flat.         ■  Average  per  pound.         *  Per  pound.        *  Lees.         ■  All  flrsts. 
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Spain : 

Goatos  and   chCTerettes doaen 130.00 

Greece: 

Macedonian  goats,  selected  basis do 17.50 

Macedonian  cbeyerettes,  selected  basis do 14.00 

India : 

AmritJBar,  basis  1»000  pounds  for  500  skins;  85  per  cent  firsts,  15  per  cent 

seconds    , dozen 13. 00 

For  each  extra  100  pounds,  per  500  skins  additional do 1.00 

Wet  salted  Northwest : 

40  Inches  and  upward ^^ piece 1.S8 

86  to  40  inches do 1.8S 

38  to  36  inches do 1,28 

28  to  83  inches do 1.1S 

Seconds,  70  per  cent  of  price  of  firsts. 
Dry  salted : 

Patnas,  about  550  ayerage  for  600  skins dosen 11.00 

Mozufferpores,  about  550  average  for  500  skins do 12.00 

Dlnajpores,  about  550  average  for  500  skins do 11.75 

Daccas.  about  550  average  for  500  skins , do 13.00 

The  above  dry  salted  are  all  about  50  per  cent  primes,  80  per  cent  seconds, 
20  per  cent  thirds. 

Calcutta,  killed,  about  675  pounds  average dozen 15.50 

Kushitas,  about  675  pounds  average  for  wH)  skins do 17.00 

Dry  saltod  Calcutta  and  Kushitas  are  about  75  per  cent  primes,  15  per 
cent  seconds,  10  per  ct^nt  thirds. 
Northwests,  about  900  pounds  average  for  500  skins,  60  per  cent  primes, 

30  per  cent  seconds,  10  per  cent  thirds dozen 15.00 

Madras,  185  pounds  average,  flat do 14. 60 

Coconada,  190  pounds  average,  flat do 15.00 

Javas : 

Javas,  82  pounds  basis  primes do 15.00 

China : 

Chowchings,  short  hair,   19   pounds  per  dozen,   average,  inclusive,   30   per 

cent    seconds    dozen 19.00 

Chowchlngs,  medium  hair,  22  pounds  per  dozen,  average,  inclusive,  30  per 

cent  seconds dozen 16.50 

Chowchlngs,  long  hair,  27  pounds  per  dozen,  average,  inclusive,  30  per  cent 

seconds    . dozen 16. 00 

Shuntlfus,  |1  per  dozen  less  than  Chowchlngs. 

PatoLngfu,  S2  per  dosen  less  than  Chowchlngs. 

TientsuiSy  ^  per  dozen  less  than  Chowchlngs. 

Short  hair  desorlptlons  may  Include  15  to  20  per  cent  medium  hair. 


Ssechuens,  17  pounds  average.  Inclusive 

Wanshiens,  19  pounds  average,  inclusive 

Honans.  18  pounds  average,  Tnolusive 

Clear  River,  18  pounds  average,  inclusive 

Mud  cured  rivers,  21  pounds  average.  Inclusive 


Seconds. 

Per 
doun. 

Percenl. 

25 

S27.50 

25 

21.00 

25 

14.50 

25 

12.00 

80 

8.00 

DEER  AND  ELK  SKINS. 

The  original  schedule  for  deer  and  elk  skins,  effective  May  1,  1918,  was  malntainc>d 
through  December,  1918,  with  a  single  exception,  noted  below : 


Flat. 

Guatemales $0.  76 

"  .75 

70 

.65 

.70 

.70 

.88 

.  35 

.  29 

.81 

.65 

.  55 


San  Salvador 
Honduras,  trimmed—. 
Honduras,  un trimmed 

Costa  Rlcas 

Central  Americans 

Angosturas 

La  Guavras 

Maracalbo 

Rio  Hacbe 

Sisals 

Mexicans 


Flat 

Tuxpans . $0.  60 

Matamoras «. .50 

Paras^^ .  55 

Maranhams „ .  70 

Oaxacas ; .  86 

Panamas .  65 

Barquismetos .  35 

Porto  Cabellos - .  85 

West  Coast .  70 

Cbinas,  not  over  16  per  cent  seconds.  .  96 

Singapore  elks .  46 

Macassar  elks .42 


When  sold  on  a  selected  basis,  the  maximum  prices  shall  be  10  per  cent  above  the 
maximum  prices  set  above. 

Domestic  deerskins  from  |1  to  $3.50  per  piece,  according  to  size,  section,  and  qoality. 

Take-off  for  August.  September,  and  October  on  Chinas,  1  to  1|  pounds,  not  over  16 
per  cent;  seconds,  $1.06w 

APPENDIX. 

BUPPLBlfSNTART    PBICC8    AND    B^QULATIONS    ON    HIDES    AND    8KINB    ISBUKD    ON    TULT    Ij  tM. 

The  maximum  price  on  standard  packer  kid  skins,  measuring  pbout  two-thirds  the 
size  of  the  goatskins  is  two-thirds  the  price  of  the  goatskins. 

The  maximum  price  on  butcher  and  country  kid  skins  is  $4  per  dozen. 
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Tbe  maxlmam  price  on  Sumatra  bnffalo  hides  is  33  cents  for  trimmed  and  shared, 
81  cents  on  nntrlmmed  and  shaved. 

Tbe  maxlmam  price  in  Tapachala,  Mexico,  wet  salt  hides  is  22i  cents. . 
The  maxlmam  prices  on  Sumatra  cowhides,  shaved,  are  as  follows  : 

Skippers  own 
preparation. 
Country  and  untrlmmed : 

About  1  to  6  pounds  about  2  kilos  average,  65  cents  c.  and  f cents 70 

About  6  to  10  pounds  about  31  kilos  average,  58  cents  c.  and  f do 63 

About  10  to  15  pounds  about  6  kilos  average,  52  cents  c.  and  f do 57 

The  maximum  price  on  Cuban  wet  salt  hides  is  19  cents. 

The  maximum  price  of  Tuxpan,  Mexico,  wet  salt  hides  is  21  i  cents. 

The  maximum  price  on  Canton,  China,  shaved  drv  hides  is  as  follows: 

One  to  6  pounds,  69  cents;  6  to  1<L  pounds,  62  cents;  10  to  15  pourds,  56  cents; 
c.  1.  f.  and  war  risk  New  York  basis. 

The  maximum  price  on  China  dry  donkey  hides  is  $2  each  c.  1.  f.  and  war  risk,  New 
York  baals. 

The  maximum  price  on  Mendes,  Brazil,  frlgorifico  hides  is  20  cents  weighed  ex  dock 
New  York.    Delaware  and  New  Jersev  are  classed  with  the  New  England  States. 

The  maximum  price  on  Madras  pickled  goatskins  is  $15.50  per  dosen. 

The  maximum  price  on  Madras  extra  large  goatskins  about  27  pounds  average  Is  $16.50. 

The  maximum  price  on  Aiventine  wet  salt  Matadero  and  Cambo  kip  Is  20  cents. 

The  maximum  price  on  Courland  Scharren  dry  calf  is  $1.20  per  pound ;  Courland 
slaughter  dry  calf  is  $1.10  per  pound ;  Wlatka  dry  calf  is  $1.07  per  pound ;  Palloy  dry 
calf  is  45  cents  per  pound. 

The  maximum  price  on  Mexican  wet  salt  kips  Is  the  same  price  as  the  maximum  on 
the  same  kind  of  hides. 

The  maximum  price  on  Tampico,  Mexico,  dry  hides  is  82)  cents. 

The  maximum  price  on  Madras  sheepskins,  basis  86  per  cent  primes  nnd  15  per  cent 
seconds,  average  about  190  to  200  pounas.  is  $11. 

The  maximum  prices  on  Hulo  (Hawaiian  Islands)  packer  steers,  27  cents;  cows,  22 
cents,  ex  store  San  Francisco. 

The  maximum  price  on  dncca  cowhides  9  to  12  pounds  and  12  to  15  pounds  Is  26 
cents  c.  f.  s. 

The  maximum  price  on  China  wet  salt  buffaloes  is  13  cents. 

The  maximum  price  on  Habana  packer  hides  of  superior  take-off  and  preparation  Is 
1  cent  per  pound  more  than  other  Habana  packer  hides. 

The  price  on  Chicago  and  other  large  city  first-salt  calfskins  applies  to  all  other  first- 
salt  untrlmmed  skins  in  carload  lots,  equal  In  all  respects  to  Chicago  skins.  Other 
first-salt  skins  of  inferior  quality,  take-off,  and  preparation  shall  sell  at  relatively  less. 

Any  resalted  packer,  abattoir,  or  wholesale  butcher  calfskins  shall  sell  at  relatively  less 
than  the  price  of  44  cents,  which  is  for  first-salt  standard  packer  stock  on  Chicago  freight 
basis. 

The  maximum  price  on  River  Plata  frlgoriflco-type  kips  and  extremes  is  26  cents  and 
freight,  shrinkage  guaranteed  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent,  to  New  York  or  Boston. 

A  go-between  can  not  charge  a  brokerage  to  both  buyer  and  seller.  No  one  owing 
a  lot  of  hides  or  skins  can  charge  his  customer  a  brokerage  when  selling  same.  Any 
'tanner  may  pay  an  agent  a  brokerage  for  buying  hides  or  skins  (except  on  hides  or 
skins  which  the  agent  owns  himself),  but  such  agent  may  not  buy  less  than  carload 
lots  of  butchers  at  a  higher  price  than  10  per  cent  under  applicable  maximum  prices. 
No  brokerage  shall  exceed  2  per  cent.  ^     _         ^  ^  v        ^ 

Small  packer,  abattoir,  and  wholesale  butcher  price  light  calf  (7  to  8  pounds)  and 
deacons  are  governed  by  the  packer  calf  price  of  44  cents  for  first-salt  stock,  on  Chi- 
cago freight  basis,  and  taking  into  consideration  any  inferiority  as  to  take-off  and 
salting. 

BLACK  HARNESS  LEATHER. 

Harness  leather. — The  prices  of  black  harness  leather  were  fixed  by  the  price- 
fixing  committee  on  Jnne  25,  1918,  subject  to  revision  November  1,  1918,  or 
before  that  date,  contingent  upon  possible  changes  In  the  prices  of  hides  and 
skins.  The  prices  in  the  schedule  below  were  later  extended  until  November 
20,  1918,  when  price  fixing  was  here  ended. 

BLACK  HARNESS  LEATHERS. 

(June  25,  1918.) 

Per  pound. 

Grade  A,  or  first  selection $0. 70 

Grade  B,  or  second  selection •  68 

Grade  C,  or  third  selection •  66 

First  selection,  butt  brands — —      •  68 

Second  selection,  butt  brands .  66 
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SOLE  AND  BELTING  LEATHER. 

^  (Aug.  9,  1918.) 

Provisions  for  the  control  of  prices  and  output  of  sole  and  belting  leather 
became  effective  August  9,  1918,  and  were  administered  by  the  hide  and  leather 
section  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  These  regrulations  and  prices,  which  are 
given  below,  were  extended  on  Octol)er  8,  1918,  until  December  8,  1918,  whai 
they  were  remove<l. 

BEGXTLATIONS. 

These  maximum  prices  on  grades  are  based  on  maximum  prices  of  No.  2 
selection  as  basis  for  tannery  run.  When  sold  in  selections  the  assortment 
value  of  the  total  selections  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  price  of  the  No.  2 
or  tannery  run. 

In  Texas  scoured  or  bloom  oak  sole  leather,  classification  No.  3,  the  tannery 
run  maximum  price  Is  87  cents,  and  when  sold  In  selections  the  asaortment 
value  of  the  four  selections  shall  not  exceed  the  ilaaxlmum  tannery-run  price 
of  87  cents. 

These  prices  apply  to  all  sales  made  by  tanners  or  by  their  representatlTes 
or  by  Jobbers,  but  do  not  apply  to  sales  made  by  retail  dealers  or  by  the  so- 
called  findings  trade. 

DIFFERENTIALS. 

Tanners  who  claim  preferential  differentials  on  account  of  low  yield  of 
leather  will  make  application  for  same  to  the  hide,  leather,  and  leather  goocls 
division  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

The  conditions  upon  which  they  will  be  given  this  advantage  are: 

That  their  yl^d  shall  be  at  least  seven  points  under  the  yield  used  as  a 
factor  in  determining  maximum  prices  on  the  same  season's  hides  and  that  a 
sworn  statement  shall  be  rendered  to  this  effect  and  shall  be  the  result  of  at 
least  six  months'  operation. 

That  they  will  make  consecutive  monthly  reports  to  the  hide,  leather,  and 
leather  goods  division  of  the  War  Industries  Board  of  their  yield. 

Every  side  of  subdivision  of  these  sides  shall  be  stamped  with  the  name  of 
the  tannage.  * 

Tanneries  producing  leather  of  such  high  yiel<i  as  to  exceed  the  arbitrary 
factor  of  yield  used  In  figuring  maximum  prices  on  the  same  season's  hides  by 
more  than  seven  points  shall  be  subject  to  a  differential  reduction,  such  reduc- 
tion to  be  filgured  on  the  excess  yield  beyond  or  above  the  seven-point  allow- 
ance. Every  side  or  subdivision. of  these  sides  shall  be  stamped  with  the  name 
of  the  tannage. 

When  requested  by  the  hide,  leather,  and  leather  goods  division  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  tanners  will  make  monthly  reports  of  their  yields,  stating 
classes  and  seasons  of  hides. 

PRICE  OF  OFFAL. 

These  maximum  prices  are  established  for  three  months  and  at  a  time  when 
all  offal  is  a  burden  on  the  market.  At  the  expiration  of  the  three  months,  if 
the  offal  has  found  an  outlet  and  established  a  higher  market  level,  this  addi- 
tional return  In  value  to  tanners  will  be  reflected  in  the  readjustment  of  a  new 
schedule  three  months  hence. 

High-grade  heavy  packer  oak  belting  butts,  made  from  packer  heavy  native  and  ^Li 

light  native  steers  and  heavy  native  cowg  (based  on  yield  of  65  per  cent)  :  poona 

No.  1 10. 96 

No.  2 .  »J 

No.  8 .  8« 

High-grade  light  packer  oak  belting  butts  under  20  pounds,  made  from  light  native 
cows  and  extreme  light  native  steers  (based  on-  yield  of  62  per  cent)  : 

No.  1 .  M 

No.  2— .  S9 

No.  8 . « 
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HUcb-grade  Texas  scoarcd  or  bloom  oak  isole  leather,  made  from  packer  heavy  and  .^Z^j 

Q^t  Texas  steers  (based  on  yield  of  83  per  cent)  :  Pound. 

Tan   nin   sides $0.  571 

Tan  run  bends .  87 

X  sides .  591 

A   sides .  68f 

B   sides .  57 

C    sides ^ .  561 

X  bends .  90 

A  bends .  88 

B   bends .  86 

C  bends .  84 

Hish-ffrade  heavy  or  overweight  oak  sole  leather,  made  from  packer  butt  brands 
ana  Colorado  steers,  oak  trim  (based  on  yield  of  78  per  cent)  : 

No  1   Bides .  61 

No.  2  sides .59 

No.  8  sides .  55 

No.  1  backs .77 

No.  2  backs .75 

No.  8  backs j. .71 

*   No.  1   bends .90 

No.  2  bends r .88 

No.  3  bends .  84 

High  grade  heavy  or  overweight  union  sole  leather  made  from  packer  butt  brand 
and  Colorado  steers  and  frigoriflco  steers,  union  trim  (based  on  yield  of  80  per 
cent)  : 

No.  1  sides 0.59 

No.  2  sides .57 

No.  3  sides ,53 

No.  1  backs ,75 

No.  2  backs 73 

No.  3  backs .69 

No.  1  bends .88 

No.  2  bends.' .86 

No.  3  bends .82 

High  grade  light  or  middleweight  oak  sole  leather  made  from  packer  branded 
cows,  oak  trim  (based  on  yiold  of  75  per  cent)  : 

No.  1  sides .661 

No.  2  sides ,  54i 

No.  3  sides .  50 J 

No.  1  backs .721 

No.  2  backs .  701 

No.  3  backs .661 

High  grade  light  or  middleweight  oak  sole  leather,  union  trim  based  on  yield  of 
16 MT  cent)  : 

No.  1  gldes .  561 

No.  2  sides .  541 

No.  3  sides .  50i 

No.    1   backs .71 

No.   2   backs ,69 

No.  3   backs .  65 

Country  or  domestic  hides,  heavy  or  overweight  oak  or  union  leather,  made  from 
steers  or  heavy  cows  (based  on  yield  of  68  per  cent)  : 

No.  1  sides .53 

No.  2  sides ^_  .51 

No.  3  sides .47 

Country  or  domestic  middleweight  oak  or  union  leather  made  fr«im  cows  or  ex- 
treme light  steers  (t>ased  on  yield  of  68  per  cent)  : 

No.  1  sides .50 

No.  2  sides .48 

No.  3  sides .44 

High  grade  heavy  or  overweight  hemlock  leather  made  from  packer  heavy  (based 
on  yield  of  90  per  cent)  : 

No.  1  sides Z .  56 

No.  2  Bides .54 

No.  3  sides .50 

High  grade  middleweight  hemlock  sole  leather  made  from  extreme  Texas  and 
branded  cows  (based  on  yield  of  80  per  cent)  : 

No.  1  sides .54 

No.  2  sides .52 

No.  3  sides .48 

Country  or  domestic  hide,  beavv  or  overweight  hemlock,  made  from  steers  or 
heavy  cows  (based  on  yield  of  80  per  cent)  : 

No.  1  sides .48 

No.  2  sides .47 

No.  3  Bides .43 

Country  or  domestic  hemlock  made  from  cows  or  extreme  light  steers  (based  on 
yield  of  80  per  cent)  : 

No.  1  sides .  47 

No.  2  sides.' .45 

No.  3  sides .42 

Hiffh  grade  dry  hide  heavy  overweight  and  middleweight  hemlock  made  from 
Buenos  Aires  hides  (based  on  yield  of  170  per  cent)  : 

Tan-run   sides .48 

Buffalo  dry  hide  overweight  (based  on  yield  of  190  per  cent)  : 

Tan-mn  Bides . - — -. — . .  84 
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gi^  7.  LUMBER. 

til- 
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j^  ^««trol  of  lumber  prices  was  taken  in  1917  with  tlie  in- 
p,  *    ^^  '^^    vt.j^f  committee  of  tlie  Council  of  National  Defense,  of 

V  .      "    *  ^  semiofficial  Government  agents  in  the  purcliase  of  Gov- 

--^    "*    ^i.rements.* 

^'^^.flitions  concerning  lumber  prices  and  the  regulations  and 

■*       '  "  jjji^  to  individual  species  appear  below  in  the  following  order : 

'^  ^  ^  ^  .v^is,  birch  logs,  black  walnut,  cypress  and  tupelo,  Douglas  fir, 

.•  '•  •  r!-»»«\  N*'^  England  spruce,  North  Carolina  pine,  Pennsylvania  hem- 

-  ■" "      -  <  y«^l<>w  pine,  western  spruce. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

^  govemment  lumber  prices,  ICarch  30,  1818. — ^All  lumber  mann- 

'•**^    ,j  dealers  are  hereby  notified  that  the  present  Grovernment  yellow 

•     '  ^^  .4116  lumber  prices  for  mill  shipments  from  the  Southern  States  are 

tf  elTect  until  June  15,  1918,  and  that  in  no  case  must  orders  for  lum- 

shlpments  be  accepted,  sold,  or  invoiced  to  the  Government  or  Gov- 

^Mtrnctor,  having  a  cost-plus  Job,  either  by  manufacturers  or  d^era, 

n-ittor  price  per  item  than  the  maximum*  price  fixed  by  the  Government 

^  ^^  ^BBOuncement  regarding  lumber  made  by  the  price- fixing  eommittee 

l(«r  laduitries  Board,  June  11,  1818. — ^The  price-fixing  committee  of  the 

'  wiSw^tries  Board  has  fixed  maximum  item  prices  for  northwestern  fir  lo^s 

^f^r  and  for  southern  pine  lumber.    The  detailed  schedules  of  these  item 

^  >iive  been  approved  by  the  President  and  publicly  announced.    The  prices 

"  ^lisliod  are  manufacturers*  f.  o.  b.  mill  prices  for  shipment  at  the  mills,  the 

\  A>r  all  purchasers.    They  are  maximum  prices,  not  fixed  prices,  to  hold  for 

'  ,v^!d  of  90  days  from  June  15. 

^  rt'gulation  has  been  made  with  regard  to  transactions  other  than  sales  by 

^fucturers  at  the  schedule  prices.    Wholesale  dealers,  retail  dealers,  and  all 

^^  are  entitled  to  buy  on  the  basis  of  these  f.  o.  b.  mill  prices.    As  yet  no 

'  ^tion  of  rates  or  profits  has  been  made  with  regard  to  sales  either  by 

,,^l^uiler8  or  retailers  to  consumers.    The  War  Industries  Board  believes  that 

by  all  dealers  should  be  made  at  reasonable  prices  based  on  a  strictly  rea- 

ble  profit  above  the  fixed  schedule  rates.    The  board  is  confident  that  the 

^le  will  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  existing  regulations  and  the  board  will 

^Tlieflie  bnreauR  and  dates  of  organization  were  as  follows:  Southern  pinr  pmrrKPncy 
^(^u.  May,  1017 ;  North  Carolina  pine  emergency  bureau.  May,  1817 ;  Georgla-f^orldk 
*Si)WJpine  emergency  bureau,  June,  1917 ;  New  England  spruce  emergency  bureau,  June, 
St;  Donglas  fir  emergency  bureau  (later  organised  as  the  fir  production  board),  October, 
SlT ;  Northern  hardwood  emergency  bureau,  Nov.  24.  1917 ;  Central  Pennsylvania  heoH 
%  emergency  bureau.  Apr.  0,  1918 ;  Cypress  emergency  bureau. 
*•  Price-Fixing  Committee  Minute  Book  II,  Mar.  30,  1918. 
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not  proceed  to  further  regulntion  or  restriction  of  dealers*  prices  until  their 
conduct  of  business  indicates  that  such  action  is  necessary. 

Retail  lumber  prlees. — ^Occasional  purchases  of  lumber  from  retail  lumber 
dealers  to  meet  emergency  needs  became  necessary  for  certain  branches  of  the 
Government,  and  in  order  to  insure  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  a  fixed  maxi- 
mum retail  price  was  established  for  Douglas  fir  and'' southern  yellow  pine 
lumber  for  the  period  from  June  1, 1918,  to  July  Bl,  1918.  Th^se  prices  applied 
to  emergency  purchases  of  lumber  from  retail  lumber  dealers  in  the  cities  and 
vldnities  of  Boston,  New  York,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 

The  agreement  was — 

That  the  dealers  be  allowed  for  handling  charges  and  profit  the  following 
advance  prices  over  and  above  the  Government's  delivered  prices  f.  o.  b.'  cars  in 
the  districts  mentioned,  including  switching  charges,  If  any :  To  the  dealers  in 
the  cities  and  vicinities  of  Boston,  New  York  City,  Newark,  N.  J.,  $12.50  per 
1,000  feet  b.  m. ;  to  the  dealers  in  the  cities  and  vicinities  of  Pliiladelphia  and 
Baltimore,  $11.50  per  1,000  feet  b.  m. 

These  prices  in  all  districts  to  be  based  on  the  Government  department  re- 
placing the  lumber  to  the  ^dealers  within  90  days  from  date  of  replacement 
order  at  the  Government's  manufacturers*  prices  delivered  f.  o.  b.  cars  in  the 
districts  mentioned,  provided  the  dealers  prefer  to  have  the  lumber  replaced, 
or  a  cash  settlement  on  the  same  basis  if  they  prefer  not  to  have  the  lumber 
replaced.  These  prices  to  the  Government  for  the  lumber  received  from  the 
retail  dealers  in  all  cases  to  be  f.  o.  b.  dealers'  wagons,  trucks,  or  railroad  cars 
in  dealers'  yards. 

Working. — Where  dressing  or  ripping  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  items  de- 
fdred  by  the  Government,  charges  for  same  shall  not  exceed  the  following: 
Dressing  one,  two,  or  four  sides,  $4  per  1,000  feet  b.  m. ;  ripping  or  resawing 
(first  cut),  $4  per  1,000  feet  b.  m. ;  ripping  or  resawing  (second  cut),  $2  per 
1.000  feet  b.  m. 

Teaminff. — ^When  lumber  is  hauled  by  retail  yards  the  charges  for  same 
shall  not  exceed  the  charges  following :  By  auto  truck,  $2.50  per  1,000  feet  first 
mile,  with  allowance  of  35  cents  per  1,000  each  additional  mile ;  by  team,  $1.75 
per  1,000  feet  first  mile,  with  allowance  of  25  cents  per  1,(X)0  each  additional 
mile. 

In  the  event  the  Government  does  not  replace  the  lumber  taken  from  local 
yards  within  the  time  stated  above  it  is  understood  that  the  retailer  may  refuse 
to  accept  lumber  replacement,  and  settlement  for  lumber  taken  should  be  made 
on  basis  of  the  following  allowances.  In  addition  to  the  original  replacement 
price :  $6  per  1,0(X)  feet  on  all  short  leaf ;  $6  per  1,(X)0  feet  on  all  long  leaf  under 
12  inches ;  $10  per  1,000  feet  on  all  long  leaf  12  inches  and  over. 

In  the  matter  of  replacing  lumber  taken  from  retail  yards  under  the  above 
agreement  it  is  understood  that  the  lumber  is  to  be  replaced  in  the  same  sizes 
or  easier  sizes  than  the  sizes  taken  from  the  retail  dealers;  that  is  to  say,  if 
boards  are  taken  from  the  retail  dealers,  boards  are  to  be  replaced ;  or  if  fram- 
ing lumber  is  taken,  framing  lumber  is  to  be  replaced  in  sizes  no  larger  than 
the  sizes  taken. 

For  the  present,  at  least,  it  is  understood  that  all  lumber  replacements  will 
come  from  the  districts  of  Alabama-Mississippi  territory,  southern  pine  terri- 
tory, Georgia-Florida  territory,  and  from  the  first  district  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. If  North  Carolina  pine  is  taken  from  the  retail  dealers'  yards,  it  may 
or  can  be  replaced  by  comparable  grade  from  the  shortleaf  territory  of  the 
above-mentioned  producing  districts. 

All  requests  for  replacement  by  the  retail  dealers  should  b^  accompanied 
by  the  signature  of  the  receiving  Government  officer  or  agent,  that  the  director 
of  lumber  may  know  In  replacing  this  lumber  that  the  sizes  and  quantities 
asked  for  are  Justified,  and  should  be  submitted  to  the  Government  bureau  In 
Washington  through  which  the  original  authority  for  the  original  purchase 
by  the  Government  was  authorized. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  tliat  the  above  prices  referred  to  are  only 
effective  In  the  cities  and  vicinities  above  mentioned,  where  the  costs  of 
bandling  and  doing  business  have  been  investigated  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 
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All  departments  of  the  Army  and  Navy  aud  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion agree  immediately  to  put  maximum  prices  into  effect,  and  all  porchasiDg 
officers  of  all  departments  are  to  be  notified  immediately  of  the  above  decision.* 

Votioe  ai  to  applioatlon  of  prices  for  toft  wood  lamber  aifeoted  by  mliiigs 
•f  the  prioe-flzlAir  oommittee  of  the  War  lAdnitrieB  Board. — All  lumber  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  are  hereby  notified  that  the  present  prices  for  soft 
lumber  for  mill  shipment  as  heretofore  established  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
established  by  the  price-fixing  committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board  shall 
remain  in  effect  ilnrlng  the  period  of  time  prescribed  and  that  In  no  case  must 
orders  for  lumber  for  mill  shipment  or  reconslgnment  thereof  be  accepted, 
sold,  or  invoiced  to  any  purchaser  by  either  a  manufacturer,  dealer,  or  other 
person  at  u  greater  price  per  item  than  the  maximum  price  fixe^l  by  the 
price-fixing  committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  except  where  delivered 
prices  are  made  to  purchasers*  destination  pc^nts,  in  which  cases  freig:ht  may 
he  added  on  the  basis  of  standard  weights  for  each  item  so  priced,  also  except 
as  to  orders  received  or  contracts  made  prior  to  the  date  of  ruling  of  the  price- 
fixing  committee  governing  the  producing  territory  involved. 

The  price-fixing  committee  has  taken  the  position  that  cost  figures  presented 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  which  the  price-fixing  committee  has 
based  its  ruling  already  include  sales  service  to  purchaser.  So,  in  fact,  in 
paying  the  price  fixed  in  the  ruling,  the  purchaser  has  already  paid  for  this 
sales  service.  The  purchaser  or  public  should  not  be  asked  to  pay  any  addi- 
tional price  to  any  vendor  ofl*erIng  mill  shipments.* 

The  wholesale  lumber  dealers  of  the  country  protested  against  this  ruling, 
saying  that  the  prices  as  fixed  did  not  allow  any  compensation  or  profit  to 
them  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  lumber  ajid  that  the  strict  application  of 
the  ruling  would  destroy  a  selling  and  distributing  agency  which  had  long  been 
a  recognized  factor  in  the  lumber  trade.  On  July  23  the  price-fixing  oom- 
mittee, after  consideration  of  arguments  submitted  by  the  wholesale  lumber 
dealers,  refused  to  modify  its  ruling  of  July.* 

Statement  on  sonthem  pine  prices  on  dovemment  orders. — Settlement  of 
question  of  price  icith  srjuthem  pine  emergenjry  bureau  as  to  orders  on  hand 
prior  to  midnight,  June  i-i,  1918. — On  all  Government  orders  on  which  the 
price  Is  fixed  by  the  Government  the  price  in  effect  on  the  date  of  shipment 
rather  than  the  price  in  effect  on  the  date  the  order  Is  placed  shall  control, 
nnless  expressly  stipulated  to  the  contrary  at  the  time  the  price  Is  fixed,  or 
nnlesB  a  different  rule  Is  adoptotl  by  mntual  agreement  between  the  Government 
and  the  n^nufnctnrer. 

COI^DITION  TO  THE  BVLE. 

As  a  condition  to  this  rule,  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the  diipper 
will  exercise  duo  diligence  in  an  effort  to  prepare  and  move  the  items  cmered 
by  such  order,  and  that  the  southern  pine  emergency  bureau  will  exercise  its 
best  efforts  in  Inducing  the  members  with  whom  orders  are  placed  to  send 
shipments  forward  na  promptly  as  possible;  provided  that  if  It  is  established 
that  due  diligence  has  not  been  used  by  any  mill,  the  price  shall  be  the  lower 
price  applying  in  the  price-fixing  periods  involved. 

ORDERS  rN SHIPPED. 

All  orders  for  the  Government  unshipped  on  June  14,  1018,  shall  take  the 
price  prevailing  at  the  time  such  orders  were  placed  with  the  bureau ;  provided 
that  this  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  orders  placed  prior  to  June  14, 
1918,  for  shipment  after  September  14,  1918.  All  restrictions  as  to  deferred 
shipments  are  permitted  to  be  remove<l.  If  not  permitted  by  car  builders  to  be 
Hhippefl  by  September  14.  the  price  applying  at  the  time  of  delivery  shall  apply.* 

Frocednre  for  distribution  of  lonthem  or  yellow  pine  Innber. — At  a  hearing 

of  the  manufacturers  of  southern  or  yellow-pine  lumber,  before  the  lyrlce-flzing 

^Official  Bullotln.  June  19.  1918. 

*Pri«»-Flxin«  Committee  MiBUte  Book  V.  July  1,  1918;  Odlctel  Bailetln,  July  5,  19ia 

•  Prlce-Flxlng  Committeo  Minute  Book  VI,  July  15,  1918. 

«  Prlce-Flxlng  Committee  Minute  Book  VI,  July  17,  1918  ;  Official  Bulletiii,  July  19, 1918, 


GOVERIKBifiNT  B£aiJl«A3IO]S&  MBJLACaS&  TO*  BitlCES.  %&& 

eaBUB&ttee  q€  tbe  War  lAdoBtries  BMurd  <h^  September  23,  :t91S»  it  waa.  ag^reed 
tkat  the  nding  oi  Jua^  14^  :I91S,.  fixing  BAftximtua  £.  «.  U  miU  yricea.  on  aoutkem 
QE  yellow-pine  lumber  ahonld  remoin  iu  effect  from  mulnigbt  September  23i 
ta-  midaight  Dec^aiber  23,  1918^  iacUuive. 

It  was  also*  degideA  by  the  price-fiixing  committee  and  the  representatid^es  of 
Government  departments  that  inclusive  within  these  dates  timber  prices  on  the 
Uimber  schedule  shoo  Id  apply  to  aH  shipments  to  Government  departments, 
inelnding  Ihe  Eaaersency  Fleet  Corporaticnu 

it  w»a  decbied.  by  the  prlce-fiocins  eomntfitee  that  the-  inteEpretati4>a  o£  the 
terms  (xf  as^  sAeeld  be  as- fbflows  r 

The  ujsnal  trade  practices  shall  continue,^  Including  2  per  cent  off  for  cash 
within  10  days  from  date  of  invoice  to  be  applied  to  United  States  Government 
pordmaea  ia&  well  as.  all  others  (except  in  special  cases  where  former  trade 
practice  has;  well  estSibUahttd  net  eash  terms  and  except  as  to  export  shipments 
to  foreign  countries).  In  trsBfiftctions  where  purchasers-  do  not  avail  them- 
selves  ef  eash  diseo«nt»  the  term»  sliall  be  00  days  net  from  date  of  invoice, 
and  in  stuHk  traflaactieos  the  ascouatfl.  may  be  converted  into  trade  acceptances 
which  do  not  bear  interest  before  maturity. 

As  regards  the  requirement  by  the  Railroad  Administration  that  shippers 
shall  bulkhead  the  ends  of  open  freight  cars,  it  was  decided  that  an  extra 
cbarge  for  himber  and  labor  ior  constructing  bulkheads  may  be  made  by  the 
shipper  and  invoiced  to  consignee,  irrespectire  of  whether  or  not  for  Govern- 
inent  or  civilian  use* 

On  the  readjustment  of  item  prices  it  was  decided  that  tlie  director  of  lum- 
ber, in  conHerence  with  the  wftr>-service  eofiimlttee  of  the  manufacturers)  should 
have  discretion  to  make  certain  minor  changes^  and  corrections  in  the  Kem 
^Eices,  which,  howerrac,  should  not  affect  the  average  base  price. 

Aa  to  price  con  cession  s  made  by  manufacturers  to  wholesale  distributors,  it 
was  decided  to  incorporate  in  the  present  announcement  a.  formal  statement, 
txy  witr 

That  in  cases  where  mannfieicturers  make  reductions  from  the  maximum 
prices  to  wholesale  dealers,  the  reductions  should  be  considered  In  the  nature 
of  mi  allowance  to  cover  the  expense  and  profit  of  sales  by  wholesale  dealers 
and  ahoold  not  be  interpreted  aa  constitoling  a  gseneral  reduetloa'  in  the  maricet 
price  of  lumber  to  the  trade. 

BIRCH  LOGS. 

An  informal  agreement  as  to  fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  birch  veneer  logs 
suitable  for  airphrae  purposes  wa9  made  on  October  80^  1919,  ait  a?  eenference 
in  wMch  the  lumber  section  of  the  War  Indnstrfes  Board,  bturesix  ef  aircraft 
Iirodtiction,  wid  representatlTes*  of  veneer  manufacturers  and  Joggers  were  pres- 
ent. The  prices  agreed  upon,  f  .  o.  b;  shipping  pofot,  t&r  logs  of  veneer  qnaiity 
were  as  follows :  Logs  12  to  15^  tn^tea  in  diametec.  $66  per  thousand  feet ;  logs 
IS  inehes  and  up  in  diUmeter,  $66  per  thousand  feet.  These  prices  remained 
unchanged  throughout  the  period  of  the* 


BLACK  WALNUT. 

Ko  official  price  was  aet  east  Mack  walnut  as  a  whole,  but  a  fixed  maximum 
price  was  set  on  gunstock  flitches  and  propeller  blades. 

On  August  lt)v  1917,  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  United  States  Army 
ftsed  a  maxfcmum)  ^ce  of  |1.05  each  for  gunstock  dimension  blanks  f.  o^  b. 
tnlTT,  On  August  1,,  1918,.  the  price  was  raised  to  $1.20  each  by  action  of  tfie 
prfce-flziDg'  eoneunfttee  of  the  War  Industries  Beardw 

The  Signal  Coips  of  the  United  States  Army  on  January  28,.  1^8,  fixed  a 
DMxiiiram  price  of  $&10  per  thonsand  boM^d  feet  f^  atyptane  prop^ler  stock,, 
which  was  continued  throughout  the  war. 

On  August  1.  1918,  the  price-fixing  committee  also  made  an  informal  agree- 
ment with  lumber  manufhcturers  as  to  the  price  of  2}-inch  blade  walnixt  llttch. 
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which  was  set  at  $80  per  thousand  board  feet  f.  o.  b.  mill.  This  price  was  not 
binding;  on  mnnufacturers,  but  was  regarded  as  a  fair  price  for  the  material 
An  informal  agreement  was  also  made  on  August  7,  1918,  between  the  price- 
fixing  committee  and  walnut  log  buyers  as  to  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  to 
be  paid  for  black  walnut  logs.    An  announcement  was  made  as  follows : 

As  an  aid  to  the  Government  in  securing  the  outturn  at  fair  and  reasonable 
prices  of  the  walnut  timber  necessary  for  its  needs  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  walnut  timber  owners  we  ank  that  you  give  publicity  to  the  following  ranges 
of  prices  for  each  diameter  which  the  log  buyers  or  the  walnut  manufacturera 
having  Government  contracts  for  gunstocks  and  propeller  lumber  will  pay  for 
good  walnut  logs  12  inches  and  up  in  diameter  and  8  feet  and  up  in  length. 


Dlftmeter  (Inches). 

Prices  of  black  walnnt 
logs  8  feet  and  over 
long  on  board  canon 
railroad. 

Equivalent   vnlne  far 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

MaxiflBua. 

14 

PerM. 
$45 
55 
65 

75 
85 
05 
106 
115 
125 
135 

PerM. 
$55 

65 

75 

85 

06 

106 

115 

125 

136 

150 

PerM. 

$30 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

00 

100 

110 

PifM. 
135 

16 

45 

18 

50 

20 

60 

22 

10 

24 

fiO 

26 

90 

28 

MO 

30 

110 

31  and  up 

lao 

In  arriving  at  prices  which  It  is  paying  for  propeller  lumber  and  gunstocks 
the  Government  has  taken  these  log  prices  into  consideration,  and  has  allowed 
the  mills  prices  for  the  material  it  gets  which  will  allow  for  only  a  fair  and 
reasonable  profit  both  to  the  mills  and  the  log  buyer. 

The  above  prices  were  used  as  a  guide  only,  purchases  being  made  both  above 
and  below  those  given  in  the  log  price  list. 

CYPRESS  AND  TUPELO, 

The  maximum  price  of  cypress  and  tupelo  lumber  was  not  fixed  by  the  price- 
fixing  committee,  but  an  unofficial  price  list  was  issued  by  the  Qi^ress  emergency 
bureau,  which  was  recognissed  as  representing  fair  and  reasonable  prices.  The 
list  was  dated  October  25, 1918,  and  was  in  effect  to  the  close  of  the  war  period. 

CYPRESS  EMERGENCY  BUREAU. 

[Net  cypress  and  Tupelo  list  for  Government  f.  o.  b.  mills  in  North  and  South' Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 

and  Louisiana.] 

CYPRESS. 


Hough,  random  width. 

Tank. 

Factory 
select. 

Shop. 

Box. 

Feck. 

llnch 

S35.00 
40.50 
43.00 
46.00 
57.60 
57.50 
66.50 

$29.60 
85.50 
38.50 
38.50 
50.50 
50.50 
50.50 

825.00 
26.00 
26.00 
26.00 

116.00 

1 J  inches 

18.00 

1*  inches 

t61.00 
67.00 
85.00 
85.50 
04.50 

18.00 

2  inches 

16.00 

24  inches 

8  Inches 

4  Indies 

For  SIS  or  628  add  81.50  per  thousand. 

1-lnch  to  2-inch  factory  select,  shop,  box  are  for  standard  lengths.  Add  $1  per  .t^ousaiid  for  each  loot 
over  20  feet. 

Prices  specified  on  1)  and  2  Inch  tank  8  to  16  feet.  For  18  and  20  feet  add  84  per  thousand.  On  2}  to  4 
inches,  all  grades,  add  82  per  thousand  for  each  foot  over  16  ftet. 


GOVERNMENT  REGULATIONS  RELATING  TO  PRICES. 
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Finishing  hunber  SIS  or  828. 


Iby  4.6^8|^d  10  inches,  10/20 

iby4toi2inch«"R.  w!,'io/26!!!!!!!!;!!!!!!!.'!!!!!; 

lb7l3tol9incheB,lnelu8ive,  10/161 

iby  14, 10/161 

1  by  16, 10/101 

Iby  18, 10/161 

1  by  20  to  23  Inches,  Ind  usl  ve ,  10/ 16 1 

1  by  24  and  widerTiO/lO  1 

H  by  4, 6, 8,  and  10  Inches,  10^1 

1  by  12, 10^1 

1  by  4  to  12 inches,  R.W.,  10/201 ,. 

1:  by  13  to  19  Inches,  10/161 

1  :  by  14, 10/16 1 

1:  by  16, 10/161 

Iv  by  18, 10/16 1 

1:  by  20  to  23  Inches,  Inclusive,  10/16 1 

1  by24andwider7l0/16i 

2by4,6,8,andl0bche8,10/20 

2by  12. 10/20 

2  by  4  to  12 inches,  R.W.,  10/20 ,, 

2by.l3  to  10  inches,  Inchudve,  10/16 1 

2by  14, 10/161 

2by  16, 10/161 

2by  18, 10/161 

2  by  20  to  23, 10/161 

2by  24  and  wider,  10A61 


A. 

B. 

$53.00 

647.60 

56.50 

52.00 

53.00 

47.50 

67.50 

62.00 

65.00 

50.50 

69.50 

64.00 

74.00 

06.50 

81.00 

75.50 

04.50 

80.00 

56.50 

51.50 

62.00 

56.00 

56.50 

51.50 

71.00 

65.50 

68.50 

68.00 

73.00 

67.50 

77.50 

72.00 

84.50 

80.00 

08.00 

02.50 

66.50 

61.00 

72.00 

65.50 

66.50 

61.00 

81.00 

75.50 

78.50 

73.00 

83.00 

77.50 

87.50 

82.00 

04.50 

80.00 

106.00 

102.50 

c. 


644.00 
51.00 
44.00 


47.50 
54.50 
47.50 


Select 
oonunon. 


638.50 
45.50 
38.50 


42.50 
40.00 
52.50 


53.00 
60.00 
53.00 


47.50 
54.50 
47.50 


1  For  \\  add  $1  over  price  li. 

For  roog^.  deduct  11.50  per  thousand.     For  848,  add  50  cents  per  thousand. 

For  13  inches  and  wider  random  or  spedfled  widths,  add  $1  per  thousand  for  each  foot  over  16  feet. 

For  10  to  16  foot  lengths  in  2^,  add  $13;  for  3  Inches  add  $17;  and  for  4  inches  add  $23  to  price  of  2  Inches. 

For  spedfled  lengths,  1  to  2  Indies,  add  $2  per  thousand;  2}  to  4  add  $2  per  thousand  ior  eadi  foot  over 
16  feet. 

Panel  stock:  |  by  8  Indies  and  wider,  828  to  -h  inch,  $28;  }  by  8  inches  and  wider,  828  to  •S  inch,  $34.50; 
I  by  8  Inches  and  wider,  828  to  {^  Inch,  $40;  I  by  8  inches  and  wider,  828  to  A  inch,  $47. 

For  spedfled  widths  up  to  12  inches,  add  $2.50. 

Wider  than  12  inches  and  less  than  16  Inches, add  $^  per  M.  8.  M.;  16  Inches  and  wider,  $9  per  M.  8.  M, 


Flooring,  odiing,  drop  siding,  shlplap,  casting  and  base. 


iby  4  or  61ndies,8/20 
by  4  or  6  indies,  8/20. 
by  4  or  einches,  8/20 
byS 

1  by  4,  5,  6,  and  Sinofaes, 8/20. 

Iby  10,0/20 

Ibyl2,8/a0 


A. 


$29.00 
36.50 
44.50 
57.00 
56.50 


B. 


$26.00 
84.00 
42.00 
49.00 
48.50 


C. 


$24.50 
32.00 
40.00 
46.50 
45.00 


Select 
oommon. 


$40.00 
39.50 
39.50 
46.50 


For  U  Indies,  add  $4;  1)  add  $6;  2  Inches  add  $15  to  price  of  1  indi. 
For  piartition  add  $5  per  thousand . 

Short  flooring,  oelllng,  etc.,  4  to  8  feet,  $1  per  thousand  less  than  standard  lengths.  In  same  width  and 
grade. 


Bevd  siding. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

Ibv4.  8/20 

$27.00 
27.00 
28.00 

$24.60 
24.50 
24.50 

$22.50 
22.50 
22.50 

$16.00 

I  by  6.  8/20 

19.50 

Iby  6.  8/20 

17.00 

a  *'J  ">  «Y*«/.  .«.«••....•.....-..•....• 

i  by  4  or  6  nlized  lengths  only  from  inch  stock,  4  by  8  feet,  B  and  better,  $aL 


!» 


^^  F&ICSS  DCSLStG  TH£  WAB. 


.  • ..    V .  vi  "iklliiJ?. 


>v     1. 


BTBKFF  SHEATHIS6  LATH. 

i««  jiM.  30;  abort  lenslfai^  tOJSO;  aH  onhn  most  include  rBMOB»M» 


fflrin^os. 

Best,    i 

Pibnes. 

,     Xax. 

CVwm- 

liiuDtuiiim.. 

8au75 
i.65 
4.00 
4.00 

ffLTO 
3.00 
3.85 
3.85 

3.00 

3.00 

> 

itiiioHaloii.. 

tx  .  idiiHiMkni.. 

..'s  .  lUiuvwiUni.. 

......    -     .....J 

«LOB 

1 

\ 

TUPEtt). 

v^ftgon  box  boar*,  13  to  17  inches SASO 

Wu^on  box  boards,  8  to  12 Inches * 37.» 

Kirst  and  seconds 38.00 

No.  1,  common 3&.Q0 

No.  3,  oommon 23.10 

No.3;eaiMBai ..- ~ 18i« 

Lac  nm.Ko.akeannaaB«Bd  better  wiykflrstoansAsaoaiidsont - " ^* 

htftvm^  Nou a^aaaMnon  tad  better  wUh  firsts  aad  weopda  in. ILS 

1  byS  wider,  12  to  36  inches,  C  and  better,  shorts 3L50 

|fkiiah,fkMrii«,aeiihig,aidia&|arUtUM»wevlBadc  - 

rinJsh  Band  better,  4  tolbiiiclHBB^apaaifievfdiha 3LSI 

Finish  Band  better,  12  inches — 38.00 

yinUiBflHlbatter,.4tol2iiicheak.MSortedwidtJU ^ 3&.00 

Fbiish  B  and  better,  13  inches  ana  wider flLOO 

VtaiiahC,  4  to  10  inches,  specified  widtlis 27.00 

Finish C,  Winches 3L» 

Finish  C,  4  to  12  incheaassorted  widths «28.00 

Fhnfing  and  ceiling.  Band  better. ^ , >9&.00 

Flooring  and  ceiling,  C J »3LM 

Partition,  B  and  better 1 40.50 

Partition,C ^ ~ 36l00 

Drop  sidiiigyC  and  better 3L30 

Bevelaiding,  Band  better _ SOlOO 

Jff^Cl  SQBlf^  w  •  •  •  •  •  »•  »  •  •  •  ■  ».*  •  »  •  .^apw  •  •  •  w»  •■•••••••••••■••••••••••••••••••••  ••>••••••■  •••••*•••■••  •&  Vr 

When  specific  griceg  arv  not  giren  on  worlMd  stook  add  tha-  foUowlag  immkb^  rhargaa,  stock  to  tae 
graded  beure  wonring: 
A  dd  SI  .50  for  each  neaw. 
Add  l0.ao  kic  each  rip  or  cross  cut. 
Add  $3  for  each  S2S  and  resaw. 
Add  $4  for  resawing  and  82S  afterwatdiL 
Add  32.50  for  making  flooring,  ahiplap,  ceiling,  groored  roofing,  Jaraha^  bevet 


No.  1  c  mmcn  rough. 


Iby3.. 
Iby4.. 
lby&.. 
Iby6.. 
I  by  8.. 

1  by  10. 
IbyU. 

2  by  4.. 
2  by  6.. 
2  by  8.. 
2  by  10. 
2  by  12. 


R.  L. 


182.50 
33.50 
32.50 
32.  .50 
32.50 
32.50 
38.00 
34.00 
34.00 
34.00 
34.00 
39.50 


6  and  8. 


180.50 
3a  50 
SO-SO- 
30l5O 
30.50 
3a  50 
36.00 
32.50 
8X50 
32.50 
32.50 
38.00 


10 


132.50 
32.5a 
33.50 
32.50 
32.50 
3».50 
39.50 
34.00 
34.00 
34.00 
35.00 
41.50 


12 


S32.50 
32.50 
34.00 
32.50 
33.50 
34.00 
40.50 
34.00 

34>oe 

34.00 
36.00 
42.50 


14 


16 


IS 


SB.S9 
33.50 
31.00 
33.50 
33.50 
31.50 
37.00 
34.00 
3A00 
34.00 
33.50 
38.50 


50 
83.50 
33.00 
35b  00 
32L5D 
33.00 
38.00 
35.09 
34.  Q& 
34.00 
34.50 
39.50 


20 


S32.50 

S32.53 

33.50 

3100 

34.00 

SSLOO 

32.50 

tt» 

33.50 

i&io 

3A00 

9UB 

4a  50 

43L50 

39.00 

3flLfl» 

34iQ0 

34.00 

35.00 

8&00 

86.00 

36.50 

42.50 

44.00 

I  For  spedfled  lengths  add  81  per  thousand  feet  to  these  pilees. 


i 
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No.  2  common  rough. 

R.L. 

6  and  8. 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

IbyS 

829.00 
2&50 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
32150 

saoo 

80lOO 

8a  00 

30.00 
34.00 

827.00 
28.80 
26.50 
28.50 
26.50 
28.50 

saso 

28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
32.50 

829.00 
28.50 
29.50 
28.50 
28.50 
29.50 
88.50 

saoo 

80.80 
30.00 
31.00 
36.00 

829.00 
28.50 
29.50 
28.50 
2&50 
29.50 
88.50 

saoo 

80.00 

saoo 

31.00 
35.00 

829.00 
28.50 
29.50 
28.50 
28.50 
28.50 
82.50 
30.00 
80.00 

3a  00 

80.00 
84.00 

831.50 
28.50 
28.50 
81.00 
28.50 
2&50 
82.50 
30.00 

saoo 
saoo 
saoo 

34.00 

829.00 
29.50 
29.50 
28.50 
29.50 
29.50 
88.50 
81.00 
8000 
31.00 
31.00 
35.00 

829.00 

llwr* 

29.50 

Lby6 

80.00 

IbyO 

28.60 

IbyS 

29.50 

IbylO 

saoo 

lbTl2 

34.50 

2by4 

31.00 

2by6 

saoo 

2  by  8 

81.00 

2  by  10 

32.00 

2  by  12 

saso 

For  li  and  U  add  82  to  priM  o(  1  inch. 
For  BIS  or  SSS  add  81 .50  per  thousand  feet. 
Fbr  848  orns and  IB  a&  82 per thomnd feet. 
TiBiben  (ffma),  rough: 

8by4^4by4,4by0,10A6 ^ 831.50 

3by«and3by8,]0fI6 82.50 

8 by  10 and S by  12, 10(10 84.00 

ebjOandObyS ^ »34.00 

For  SIS  or  82S,  add  81.50 pv  thousand. 
Tat  84S  or  SIS  and  IE,  add  82  per  thoasand. 
ttMiB,10|flO:  •^ 

I  by  3  inches,  SIS 5.00 

iby3ineh68.0.  0 6.25 

2-iiicfaO.  O.llniah^iaAO by  1} inches , 6.50 

aHndiO.a.llnltfi,  1^10  by  4  inches 9.00 

Fbrl8  and  29  iDol  battoM  add  28  cents. 
Lath: 

ITo.l,!  by  Ufndiea,  4-foot 4.26 

lfo.2,|bylll]Mkea,4-root 8.80 

No.l,  I  by  ij  inches,  82-inch 1.80 

No.  1, 1  by  1 J  Inches,  4-lbot 7.86 

DOUGLAS  FIR. 

The  first  price  control  of  Douglas  fir  was  carried  out  by  the  Douglas  Fir 
Bknergency  Bureau,  and  the  Item  prices  listed  at  that  time  were  in  effect  from 
December  1,  1917,  to  March  %  1918, 

These  prices  were  adopted  by  the  price-fixing  committee,  to  be  effective  from 
March  19,  1918,  to  June  1,  1918. 

The-entlre  fir  schedules  were  revised  in  June,  1918,  by  the  price^flxing  com- 
miittee  and  the  lumber  director.  The  new  prices  represented  an  average  increase 
of  approximately  92.75  per  thoftaand  board  feet  and  were  made  applicable  to 
both  the  Government  and  public  purchases. 

The  new  schedules  became  effective  June  15, 1918,  and  provided  a  base  price 
for  Douglas  fir  of  $26  per  thousand  feet ;  $40  per  thousand  feet  for  rough  and 
dressed  timber,  and  $50  for  aircraft  timbers.  The  log  range  was  from  $12  to 
$20  per  thousand  feet. 

The  following  announcement  by  the  price-fixing  committee  accompanied  the 
schedules  of  June  15,  1918: 

No  regulation  has  been  made  with  regard  to  transactions  other  than  sales  by 
manufacturers  at  the  schedule  prices.  Wholesale  dealers,  retail  dealers,  and  all 
others  are  entitled  to  buy  on  the  basis  of  these  f.  o.  b.  mill  pricea  As  yet  no 
reg^ation  of  rates  or  profits  has  been  made  with  regard  to  sales  either  by 
wholesalers  or  retailers  to  consumers.  The  War  Industries  Board  believes  that 
sales  by  all  dealers  should  be  made  at  reasonable  prices  based  on  a  strictly 
reasonable  profit  above  the  fixed  schedule  rates.  The  board  is  confident  that 
the  trade  will  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  existing  regulati<Mks  and  the  board 
will  not  proceed  to  further  regulation  or  restriction  of  dealers*  prices  until 
their  conduct  of  business  indicates  that  such  action  is  necessary. ' 


1  For  18  and  20  foot  add  81  per  thousand. 
<  OIBflJal  BnUetiB,  June  34, 1918. 
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The  prices  of  June  15,  originally  effective  for  90  days,  were  C»xtended  to 
October  15,  1918,  and  at  that  time  It  was  agreed  that  they  should  be  continued 
until  January  15,  1919,  when  all  price  control  over  Douglas  fir  was  discontinued. 

Airplane  llr. — On  April  10,  1918,  tlie  spruce  production  division  of  the  Signal 
Corps  of  the  United  States  Amiy  issued  a  schedule  of  prices  for  Doaglas  fir 
airplane  material.  The  f.  o.  b.  mill  price  for  lumber  cut  to  specification  was 
$65  per  thousand  board  feet  In  July  these  prices  were  superseded  by  others 
which  carried  a  price  of  $50  per  thousand  board  feet  f.  o.  b.  mllL 

The  War  Industries  Board  announced,  on  March  19,  1918,  the  following 
rulings :  ^ 

That  the  maximum  price  for  fir  logs  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  delivered  at 
the  points  where  it  has  been  customary  to  make  delivery  to  the  sawmill  opera- 
tors, be  fixed  at  $19  per  1,000  for  No.  1  logs,  $15.50  per  1,000  for  No.  2  logs, 
and  $10  per  1,000  for  No.  3  logs,  scale  as  to  grade  and  contents  to  be  determined 
according  to  the  methocls  that  have  been  customary  In  the  various  districts  for 
the  past  four  or  five  years.  These  prices  are  a  basis  for  logs  up  to  and  including 
40  feet  in  length.  Logs  over  40  feet  in  length  to  be  priced  on  the  same  basis  for 
extra  lengths  as  has  heretofore  been  established  by  custom.  In  no  case  shall 
any  greater  price  than  that  mentioned  above  be  allowed  for  logs  of  those  grades 
during  the  period  of  March  19  to  May  31,  1918. 

That  the  price  of  fir  ship  timbers  under  the  Ferris  schedule  to  the  Emergoicy 
Fleet  Corporation  be  readjusted  at  item  prices  that  will  average  $40  per  1,000 
for  a  complete  schedule  for  both  the  rough  and  dressed  items,  and  that  all  stiles 
of  lumber  for  other  vessels  under  Government  contract  requiring  a  schedule 
of  lumber  of  similar  type  shall  be  furnished  at  not  to  exceed  the  same  basis  of 
prices. 

That  the  prices  of  fir  lumber  for  aircraft  use  to  both  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  Allies  remain  the  same  as  those  now  in  effect  (Mar.  19, 
1918). 

That  the  prices  of  all  other  Items  of  fir  lumber  remain  the  same  as  those 
enumerated  in  the  appended  list  of  the  Douglas  fir  emergency  bureau,  effective 
between  the  dates  of  December  1,  1917,  and  March  1,  1918,  to  all  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  be  continued  in  effect  to  May  31,  1918. 

Prices  named  on  West  Coast  Lumber  Association's  yellow  sheet  bearing  date 
December  1,  1917,  covering  timber  34  feet  and  longer,  shall  be  canceled  and  a 
price  of  $6  per  1,000  over  West  Coa.st  price  list  of  May  1,  1915,  hereby  is  made 
effective  for  timbers  of  above  lengths  until  May  31,  1918.  Prices  on  items  not 
covered  by  above  list  shall  bo  based  on  the  nearest  comparable  item.  It  is 
understood  that  during  this  time  the  loggers  and  lumber  manufacturers  will 
not  reduce  the  scale  of  wages  now  being  paid. 

F.  o.  b.  mill  prices  December  1, 1917,  and  Ifay  81, 1918: 

HR  COIIIION  BOARDS  SIS  OR  SHirLAP. 

1  by  2, 6  to  20  feet,  mixed  lengths,  818 

Iby3, 6  to  20  feet,  mixed  lengths,  SIS 

Iby  4, 6  to  20  feet,  mixed  lengths,  813 

Iby6, 8  to  20 feet,  mixed  lengths,  81 8  or  8.  L 

Iby8,0  to  20  feet,  mixed  lengths,  818  or  8.  L 

Iby  10,  6  to  20feet,  mixed  lengths,  818  or  8.  L 

Iby  12, 6  to  20feet.  mixed  lengths,  818  or  8.  L 

For  selected  common  add  S3;  for  D.  and  M.  add  SI. 50;  for  grooved  roofing  add  S3.    Orders  for 
and  20  feet  only  add  S2.    Other  orders  for  specified  lengths  add  SI  to  above  prices.    Number  2 
boards  and  shiplap  S3  less  when  in  stock. 


Sl&OO 
IS.  00 
16.0D 
16.50 
17.50 
17.SD 
18.00 

16,18, 


Fir  common  dimensions,  SISIE. 


2by3.2by4. 
2by6,2by8. 

2byl0 

2byl2 

2byl4 

2byl6 

2byl8 

2by20 


6  feet. 


S15.60 
15.50 
16.00 
16.50 


8, 12. 14 
feet. 


I 


•1 


S16.50 
16.00 
17.00 
17.50 
19.00 
20.00 
22.00 
24.00 


16  feet. 


S17.50 
17.00 
17.50 
18.00 
10.00 
20.00 
22.00 
24.00 


9  to  10, 

18  to  20 

feet. 


SIS.  50 
17.50 
18.00 
18.50 
20.00 
21.00 
23.00 
25.00 


22  and 
24  feet 


f 


S19.50 
18.60 
19.00 
19.50 
21.00 
22.00 
24.00 
26.00 


20toSS 
feet 


S21.S0 

aaoo 

21.00 
21.50 
21.00 
24.00 
26.00 
28.00 


Add  60  cents  for  every  2  feet  over  32  feet  long  up  to  40  feet. 

For  select  common  add  S3.    81E  or  rough  same  mill  base  as  dressed.     For  2  by  4,  2  by  0,  or  2  by  8  D. 
A,  M.  or  shiplap  add  to  SISIB,  Sl.50.    Hemlock  permitted  in  2  by  4  and  2  by  6. 


GOVERNMENT  REGULATIONS  RELATING  TO  PRICES. 
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FIR  COXMON   PLANK  AND   SMALL  TIMBERS  SISIE  OR  84S. 


8b7  3.3by4 

3by6 

4by  4, 4  by  6,4  by  8. 

Sby8 

3byl0,3byl2 

3byH...; 

SbylC 

8byl8 

Sby20 , 

4byl0,4byl2 

4byl4 

4byl6 

4byl8 

4by20 , 

6by6to8by8 


8, 12, 14, 

and  16 

feet. 


$17.00 
18.00 
18.50 
18.00 
18.50 
19.00 
20.00 
22.00 
24.00 
18.50 
19.50 
20.50 
22.00 
24.00 
18.00 


9  to  10, 

18  and  20 

feet. 


$17.50 
18.50 
19.50 
18.50 
19.50 
20.00 
21.00 
23.00 
25.00 
19.50 
20.50 
21.50 
23.00 
25.00 
19.00 


22  and  24 
feet. 


Add  50 cents  for  every  2  feet  over  32  feet  ]on%  up  to  40  feet. 

For  selected  common  add  $3  SI  E  or  rough  same  mill  base  as  dressed. 

FIR  TIMBERS,  SINGLE  CARLOAD  LENGTHS. 


$18.50 
19.50 
20.50 
19.50 
20.50 
21.00 
22.00 
24.00 
26.00 
20.50 
21.50 
22.50 
24.00 
26.00 
20.00 


26to8 
feet 


$20.50 
21.50 
22.50 
21.50 
22.50 
23.00 
24.00 
26.00 
28.00 
23.50 
28.50 
24.50 
26.00 
28.00 
22.00 


32  feet  and  under. 


SlSlE  or 
S4S. 


6byl0to8byl2 

6byl4to8byl4 

6by  16  to  10  by  16 

6by  18  to  10  by  18 

6by20to8by20 

6by  22  to  8  by  22 

6by  24  to  8  by  24 

10  by  10  to  12  by  13 

10byl4tol4byl4 

10  by  20  to  12  by  20 

10  by  22  to  12  by  22 

10  by  24  to  12  by  24 

12  by  16  to  16  by  16 

12  by  18  to  18  by  18 

14  by  20  to  20  by  20 

14  by  22  to  22  by  22 

14  by  24  to  24  by  34 


$20.00 
20.50 
22.00 
23.00 
24.50 
27.50 
81.00 
20.00 
20.50 
25.00 
27.00 
30.00 
21.50 
23.50 
24.50 
26.50 
30.00 


$21.00 
22.50 
24.50 
26.00 
27.50 
31.00 
36.00 
21.00 
28.00 
28.50 
30.75 
34.00 
25.00 
27.50 
^.00 
31.50 
35.50 


FIR,  TIMBERS,  SINGLE  CARLOAD  LENGTHS. 

For  odd  or  fractional  thicknesses  add  to  next  less  thickness  50  cents.  Odd  or  fractional  length  timbers 
ordered  shall  be  counted  as  of  next  longer  even  length.  For  odd  or  fractional  widths  add  to  next  lees  width 
$1.    For  select  common  add  $3. 


1  by  4, 10  to  16  feet,  V.  G.  flooring. 
li  by  4,  6  to  16 feet,  V.  G.  flooring. 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

$37.00 
40.50 

$34.00 
36.50 

No.  3. 


$28.00 
30.50 


NoTB. — No.  1  and  No.  2  V.  G.  flooring  1  by  4,  6,  7.  8,  and  9  feet,  $1  less  when  fai  stock;  No.  3  V.  G.,  $8 
lees.    AU4and6leet»$51e8s.    Short  flooring  subject  to  stock  on  hand.    Specified  lengths  $2  extra. 


1  by  4, 10  to  16  feet,  flat  grain  flooring. 
1  by  6, 10  to  16  feet,  flat  grain  flooring. 


No.  2 
dear  and 

better. 


$24.00 
27.00 


No.  3. 


$2L00 
25.00 


All  flat  grain  flooring  6, 7, 8,  and  9  feet,  $2  less.    All  4  and  5  feet,  $6  less.    Specified  lengths,  $2  extra. 
No.  2  clear  and  better;  1},  1)  or  2  indbes,  8  to  12  inches  wide,  3  to  16  feet,  V.  G.  fir  stepping  828,  or  828 
and  nosed,  $45;  14  inch,  $2  extra;  specified  lengths,  $2  extra. 
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FIR  FINISH  NO.  2  AND  CL£AR  JLND  BETTER,  6  TO  16  FEET  LONG. 


Iby*. 

Ibye. 

1  by  5,  8  and  10  inches. 
Ibjl2.. 


1|  and  U  by  4  and  6  inches. 

ll  and  n  by  |»  10  and  13  inches. 

ihji,.:, 

Jbye 

3  by  8  and  10  inches 

3byl2. 

3|,  3y  and  4  Inches  (green  only).. 


828  or 

Rough 

Rough 

848. 

dry. 

green. 

184.00 

882.00 

890.00 

35.00 

33.00 

31.00 

30.00 

34.00 

32.08 

38.00 

38.00 

84.00 

87.00 

SS.O0 

3100 

80.00 

37.00 

3&00 

84.00 

33:00 

3a  00 

35.00 

33.00 

SLOO 

88.00 

84. 6B 

32.00 

8flOO 

aswoo 

34.00 
3&00 

For  each  inch  in  width  over  12  inches  add  81.    Specified  lengths,  82  extra. 
For  seieoted  slash  grain  add  810.    For  vertical  grain  add  87. 

CEILINO.     • 


I  by  4, 10  to  1ft  feet,  C.  and  £.,  B.  or  C.  and  E.  V. 
1  by  4, 10  to  10  feet,  C.  and  E.,  B.  or  C.  and  E.  V. 


No.  3 
clear. 


817.50 
2L0O 


8te  t*  9  f^% ,  83  UiBs;  4  and  5  feet,  $5  less.    Specified  lengths,  82  extra. 

Fir  partitiou,  85  more  than  ceiling.    For  0-mch  ceiling  or  partition  add  83.50  to  the  price  of  4-ln<^. 

1  by  8, 10  to  16  feet,  drop  sid  ing  and  rustic: 

No.  2  clear  and  better 82100 

No.  3  clear , 


Biz  to  g  feet,  83  lessr  4  and  5  feet,  85  less.    Specified  lengths.  83  extra.    Orders  for  drop  siding  pattens 
other  than  Ko.  106  most  inchide  the  other  graae  aocnmuiated  In  worfcing  at  grade  priees. 

(June  11,  1»19.> 

After  considering  the  information  snbmitted  by  the  Federal  Trade  CDmniis- 
gton  as  to  the  coat  of  logging  and  of  manufacturing  lumber  and  the  informatioB 
tabmitted  by  the  representatives  of  the  loggers  and  lumber  matrafaeturers  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  at  the  hearings  held  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  10 
and  11,  1918,  at  which  their  request  for  a  readjustment  of  prices  on  their 
products  was  heard^  the  price-fixing  committee,  appointed  by  the  President, 
has  determined  upon,  by  agreement  with  the  said  representatives  of  the  lo^^ers 
and  lumber  manufacturers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  following  maximum 
prices  for  fir  logs  and  fir  lumber  produced  in  tlie  Pacific  Northwest,  which 
maximum  prices  shall  not  be  exceeded  on  any  sales  and  contracts  for  the  sale 
thereof  (for  mill  shipment)  made  during  a  period  of  three  months  beginning 
midnight  June  15,  1918,  either  to  the  public,  to  the  Government,  to  Govern- 
ments of  the  nations  associated  with  us  in  the  present  war,  or  the  railroads, 
whether  by  rail  or  by  water  shipment : 

The  maximum  price  for  fir  logs  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  delivered  at  points 
where  it  has  been  customary  to  make  deliveries  to  the  savrmlll  operators  riiall 
be  $20  per  thousand  for  No.  1  logs,  $16  per  thousand  for  No.  2  logs,  an4  $12 
per  thousand  for  No.  3  logs,  scale  as  to  the  grade  and  contents  to  be  determined 
according  to  the  methods  that  have  been  customary  in  the  variomr  dlfrtrida 
Said  priees  are  on  a  basis  of  logs  up  to  and  including  40  feet  in  length ;  legs 
over  40  feet  in  length  to  be  prlce<l  on  same  basis  for  extra  lengths  as  has  here- 
tofore been  established  by  custom  or  (in  case  of  uncertainty  or  question  or 
variation  in  the  different  districts  as  to  past  custom,  as  to  point  of  delivery, 
method  of  seating,  or  prices  for  extra  lengths)  as  may  be  decided  by  the 
lumber  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  In  no  ease  aba  11  aay  greater 
prices  than  those  mentioned  above  be  allowed  for  logs  durfag  the  period  men- 
tioneri.  Any  additional  cost  for  log  freights  oecasioned  ^  wrder  Na  28  of 
the  Director  General  of  Batlvoads  la  be  added  lo  for^goiBg  k»g  prioes-  oo  legs 
so  affected. 
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The  price  of  ftr  ship  tiBBl>em  vshder  tbe  Ferris  scbeclale  to  the  Emergeficy 
Fleet  Corporation  to  remain  the  same  as  those  (ietenuiBed  upcm  hy  the  priee- 
fixing  committee  March  19»  191&»  namety:  lieu  priee»  that  average  $40  per 
thousand  for  n  complete  schedule  for  both  the  rough  and  dressed  items,  &ikd 
ail  sales  of  lumber  for  other  vessela  requiring  a  scbeduke  of  luiuher  of  sluiUar 
type  shall  be  furnished  at  not  to  exceed  the  same  basis  of  prices. 

Tbe  prices  of  fir  lumber  for  aircraft  «ae  to  remain  the  same  as  those  now  In 


The  prices  of  ali  oth^  itema  of  fir  lumber  shall  he  based  ob  the  West  CiOaat 
price  list  of  May  1»  1015^  ptus  additions  noted  on  discount  sbeet  Na  22  of 
February  15^  IdlS^  oa  the  foilowiag^  itema: 

All  items  of  No.  3  clear  and  better. 

All  items  €^  fix  timbers  larger  ttuia  8  by  S  dimensioa  of  all  leng^ths. 

All  items  3  ktrhes  aad  thicker  and  10  inches  and  wider  and  plus  $1  per 
thousand  less  than  discount  sheet  No.  22  on  all  remaining  itema  of  fir  on  sold 
iamber  list. 

Prices  on  itema  not  covered  by  above  list  shall  be  priced  on  basis  of  nearest 
comparable  item. 

The  custom  of  delivered  prices  of  Lumber  to  purchasers'  destination  pointa 
shall  remain  unchanged. 

Contracts  for  sale  of  logs  and  of  lumber  catered  into  in  good  fnith  prior  to 
midnight  of  Jane  15i»  1918,  ancl  ^aforcible  at  law  will  be  performed  in  accord- 
ance  with  their  terms,  subject,  of  coursei  to  orders  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment wMch  may  reqiuire  priority. 

It  is  imperative  that,  with  the  least  possible  disruption  of  the  industry,  the 
vast  war  netnls  of  the  Government,  both  direct  and  indirect^  for  fir  logs  and 
fir  lunkber  be  supplied  on  a  fair  basis ;  that  an  adequate  supply  and  eauitable 
distribution  thereof  be  assured  for  essential  commercial  needs ;  that  the  move- 
ment thereof  be  facUitated,  and  that  injurioua  speculation  therein  be  pre- 
vented. Therefore  the  procedure  ontlined  below,,  by  agreement  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  loggers  and  lumber  manufacturers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
ha.s  been  adopted  for  a  period  of  three  months  beginning  midnight  June  15, 
1918. 

The  procedure  is  that  each  fir.  logger  and  each  manufacturer  of  fir  lumber  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  shall — 

(1 )  Make  eontmcts  for  the  sale  of  hia  iHroducta  and  accept  orders  therefor  at 
prices  not  exceeding  tlie  applieaMe  maximum  prices,  always  subject  to  an 
option  at  the  applicable  maximum  prices  in  favor  of  the  United  States  oi'  the 
nominee  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  -Under  this  option,  which  will  cover  all 
fir  logs  and  lunAer  down  to  ttie  time  of  actual  delivery  to  the  purchaser,  the 
War  Indtistrlcs  Board,  to  any  extent  required,  will  allocate  either  to  the  Gov- 
ernment or  to  other  essential  usera  Any  balance  not  so  allocated  will  be 
released  for  sale  to  commercial  buyers,  but  at  prices  no  greater  than  those 
determined  upon  nn  above  set  forth. 

(2)  Comply  with  the  directions  of  the  War  Industries  Board  as  issued  from 
time  to  time  with  reference  to  filling  commercial  requirements  In  the  order  of 
their  pu^ic  importance  and  to  famishing  such  information  and  nuiking  such 
reports  a»  may  be  required. 

(3)  Keep  up  to  the  best  of  his  ability  the  production  of  logs  and  lumber, 
ao  as  to  insure  an  adequate  supi^y  so  long  as  the  war  lastsw 

(4)  Neither  rcnluee  the  scale  of  wages  now  being  paid  nor  diange  funda- 
mental labor  conditions  now  in  force. 

The  Government  will  apportion  the  car  supply  available  for,  and  arrange  for 
the  transportation  of,  logs  and  lumber,  subject  to  allocation  by  the  War 
Indiistriea  Board  as  afcHresaid,  to  the  eiul  that  injury  to  the  industry  due  to 
abnormal  war-time  conditions  be  neutralised  so  far  as  may  be. 

Foreign  trade,  except  to  the  Governments  of  nations  associated  with  us  in 
the  present  war,  is  not  to  be  aifected  by  this  ruling." 

iJoDfi  12.  i»ia.) 

The  nraxtmum  price  for  Douglas  fir  logs  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  having  be^i 
fixed  by  the  price-fixing  committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board  as  follows : 

No.  1  grade . $20.  GO 
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It  is  determined  that  the  al>ove  prices  constitute  the  basis  for  logs  up  to  and 
including  40  feet  in  lengtli. 

It  is  further  determined  that  the  above  prices  are  net  cash  upon  determina- 
tion of  log  scale. 

Scale  as  to  .grade  and  contents  shall  be  according  to  custom,  with  the  excep- 
tions hereinafter  noted. 

All  fir  logs,  other  than  those  graded  No.  1,  No.  2,  or  No.  3,  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  maximum  price  of  $18,  with  the  exception  that  logs  15  Inches  and  under 
at  top  end  shall  be  classified  as  No.  8  logs  and  shall  be  so  scaled,  priced,  and 
invoiced.  This  also  applies  to  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  3  graded  loga  Ail  coarse^ 
large  logs  containing  defects  similar  to  the  No.  3  grade  shall  be  scaled,  priced, 
and  invoiced  as  No.  3  logs. 

Custom  as  to  log  delivery  shall  remain  unchanged,  except  as  applying  to  the 
delivery  of  logs  on  Grays  Harbor  and  Willapa  Harbor,  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, in  which  districts  mills  shall  absorb  towage. 

The  price  of  fir  logs  shall  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  be  added  to  by  any 
log  producer  through  the  compelling  of  the  purchaser  to  take  hemlock  logs  with 
the  fir  logs  at  any  price  higher  than  the  then  maximum  price  of  No.  3  fir  logs. 
Hemlock  logs,  when  ordered  by  the  purchaser  or  rafted  separately,  are  not 
subject  to  said  restriction. 

Long  logs  ^2  feet  and  over, — A  long  log  Is  to  be  construed  as  one  42  feet  and 
longer,  18  inches  and  over  in  diameter  at  the  top  end,  suitable  for  the  manufac- 
ture into  a  square  edge  and  sound  timber. 

Long-log  differentials  hereinafter  named,  in  the  case  of  the  graded  logs,  are 
to  be  added  to  the  price  of  a  No.  2  log,  and  in  the  ungraded  logs  are  to  be 
added  to  th^  price  of  the  ungraded  $16  log. 

The  hereinafter-named  differentials  on  long  logs  shall  only  apply  when  such 
logs  are  ordered  by  the  purchaser. 

Logs  21  inches  and  under  at  top  end. — ^Logs  in  this  class,  when  specifically 
ordered  in  lengths  42  feet  and  over,  carry  the  differentials  enumerated  below : 

42. to  50  feet $2.' 00 

52  to  60  feet 4. 00 

62  to  70  feet 6. 00 

72  to  80  feet 9. 00 

82  to  90  feet 12.00 

92  to  100  feet « 15. 00 

Logs  2S  inches  and  over  at  top  end. — 

42  to  50  feet $6. 00 

52  to  60  feet 8. 00 

62  to  70  feet 11.00 

72  to  80  feet 14.00 

82  to  90  feet 18.00 

92  to  100  feet 25. 00 

Provided  the  above  spread  in  prices  shall  be  limited  as  follows : 

Logs  longer  than  60  feet  shall  take  the  60-foot  price  to  the  extent  of  10  per 
cent  of  the  raft  unless  specifically  ordere<l,  and  when  so  ordered  such  longer 
lengths  shall  toke  the  regular  differentials.  In  no  event  shall  lengths  longer 
than  those  ordered  above  60  feet  in  length  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  total  scale 
of  the  raft.  All  logs  over  60  feet  in  length  in  excess  of  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
contents  of  the  raft  shall  be  invoiced  at  the  base  price  unless  ordered. 

Lops  over  100  feet  in  length  subject  to  special  rates. 

Fir-production  board  to  have  authority,  under  the  lumber  section  of  the 
War  Industries  Board,  In  all  matters  of  interpretation  of  rulings  as  applied 
to  the  scaling  of  logs  and  inspection  of  lumber  and  other  minor  polnt& 

(June  15, 1918.) 

Oovernment  maximum  f.  o.  b.  mill  base  prices  for  Douglas  fir  lumber  effective  midnight  June  15,  IMS, 
to  midnight  Poptemlier  15,  1918,  in  aooordanee  with  the  ruling  of  the  price-fixing  committ«e  of  the  War 
Industries  Board,  dated  June  11, 1918. 


V.  G.  flooring. 


1  by  4, 10  to  16  feet , 
li  by  4,  6 to  16 feet. 


No.  1. 


14100 
45.50 


No.  2. 


$39.00 
4L50 


No.  3. 


$33.60 
39l50 


Note.— No.  1  and  No.  2  V.  O.  flooring  1  by  4,  6,  7,  8.  and  9  feet.  $1  less  when  tn  rtodc.    Na  $  V.  0, 
]e».    All  4  and  5  feet,  $5  less.    Bhort  flooring  subject  to  stock  en  hand.    Specified  lengths,  12  extra. 
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FJAifnin  flooring. 


1  by  4, 10  to  16  foot. 
1  by  «,  10  to  16  foot. 


No.  2 

cteArand 

better. 


$29.00 
32.00 


No.  3. 


$28.00 

3a  00 


AU 


«>  Ir&r »bA  0  featy.$lle0;  aU  4  and  6  feet,  $5  lea.  Specified  lengths,  $2  extra. 


Ceiling. 


I  by  4,  10  to  10  feet,  C.  and  E.,  B.  or  C.  and  E.  V, 
1  by  4,  10  to  10  feet,  C.  and  E.,  B.  or  C.  and  E.  V, 


No.  3 
clear. 


$22.50 
20.00 


Note.— 0  to  9  feet,  $3  less;  4  and  5  feet,  $5  less.    Spedfled  lengths,  $2  extra.    Fir  partition  $5  more  than 
ceiling.    For  0-Inch  ceiling  or  partition  add  $3.  jO  to  the  price  of  4-inch. 


Stepping.    / 


1),  1},  or  2  inches,  8  to  12  inches  wide,  3  to  10  ilBet. 


No.   2 

dear and 

better. 


$5aoo 


V.  O.  flr  stepping  828  or  S2S  and  nosed. 

Note.— 14  inches,  $2  extra;  specified  lengths,  $2  extra. 


Drop  siding  and  rustic. 

No.  2 

dear  and 

better. 

No.  8 
dear. 

I  by  441  foot  drop  skiing  and  rtistic 

$31.00 

$2&50 

NoTE.^O  to  0  feet,  $3  less,  4  and  5  ftet.  $6  less.    Spedfled  lengths,  $2  extra.    Orders  tat  drop  siding  pat- 
terns other  than  No.  100  must  indude  the  other  grade  accumulated  in  working  at  grade  prices. 

FIR  FINISH  NO.  2  CLEAR  AND  BETTER,  0  TO  10  FEET  LONG. 


Iby4 

IbyO 

1  by  5, 8  inches  and  10  inches . . 

Ibyl2 

]|and  Ik  by  4  and  Oinches 

lland  11, 5, 8, 10,  and  12  inches 

2by4 

2by0 

2  by  Sand  2  by  10 

2byl2 

2|,  3,  and  4  indies  (green  only) , 


S2Sor 
S4S. 


$30.00 

4a  00 

41.00 
43.00 
42.00 
44.00 
30.00 
40.00 
41.00 
48.00 


Rough 
dry. 


$37.00 
38.00 
39.00 
41.00 
40.00 
42.00 
37.00 
38.00 
39.00 
41.00 


Rough 
green. 


$35.00 
36.00 
37.00 
30.00 
38.00 
40.00 
35.00 
36.00 
37.00 
39.00 
4L0O 


Note. —For  each  inch  in  width  over  12  inches  add  $1.  Spedfled  lengths  $2  extra.  For  selected  slash 
grain  add  $10.    For  vertical  grain  add  $7. 

Foregoing  prices  on  uppers  are  based  on  loading  not  less  than  85  per  cent  10  feet  and  longer;  balance 
shorter,  usoai  lengths,  well  proportioned. 

FIR,  COMMON  BOARDS,  SlS  OR  SHIPLAP. 

1  by  2, 6  to  20  feet  mixed  lengths,  SIS , $20.00 

lby3,0  to  20 feet  mixed  lengths,  SIS 20.00 

lby4, 0  to  20feet  mixed  lengths,  SIS laoo 

Iby0,6to20feetmixedlengths,  SlSorS.  L 18.50 

1  by  8,  Oto  20  feet  mixed  lengths,  SlSorS.  L 19.50 

1  by  10,0  to  20  feet  mixed  lengths,  SlSorS.  L 19.50 

1  by  12, 0to20feet  mixed  lengths,  Sis 20.00 

Foraeleetod  oonunon,  add  $3;  for  D.  and  If.,  add  $1.60;  for  grooved  roofing,  add  $8.  Orders  for  16, 18* 
and  20 feet  only,  add  $2.  Other  orders  for  spedfled  lengths,  add  $1  to  above  prices.  No.  2  common  boards 
'and  shiplait,  tt  Jeas^when  in  stock. 
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FIR,  COMMON  DIMENSION,  S181E. 


2  by  3  and  2  by  4. 
2  by  6  and  2  by  8. 

2byl0 

2byl2 

2byl4 

2byl6 

2byl8 

2by  X) 


6  feet. 


$17.50 
17.90 
IS.  00 
18.50 


8, 12.  and 
14  feet. 


S18.50 
18.00 
10.00 
19.50 
21.00 
22.00 
24.00 
20.00 


16  feet. 


810.50 
10.  Op 

10.  n 

20.00 
21.00 
22.00 
24.00 
26.00 


0, 10. 18, 
and  20 
-feet. 


120.50 
19.50 
20.00 
20.50 
22.00 
23.00 
25.00 
27.00 


22  and  24 
feet. 


S21.50 
20.50 
21.00 
21.50 
2S.0O 
24.00 
20.00 
28.00 


a6toS2 


823.50 
22-00 
SS.00 
23.50 
2&00 
25.00 
28.00 

saoo 


Add  50  oents  for  every  2  feet  over  32  feet  long  up  to  40  feet.    For  select  common,  add  83.    SIE  or  rougli, 
SUM  mill  base  as  dressed.    For  2  by  4,  2  by  8,  or  2  by  8  D.  and  M.  or  shlplap,  add  to  S18IE»  S1.5a    ~ 
loek  permitted  In  2  by  4  and  2  by  0. 

FIR  COMMON  PLANK  AND  SMALL  TIMBEBS  SlSlE  OR  B48. 


2by3, 8ttd8by4..., 

3by6 

3by8 

4  by  4,  4  by  0,  4  by  8. 

6  by  6  to  8  bv  8 

3byl0and3byl2... 

3byl4 

abyl6 

8byl8 

3by20 

4  by  10  and  4  by  12L. 

4byl4 

4byl6 

4byl8 

4by20 


\ «,  12,  14, 
and  16 
feet. 


821.00 
22.00 
22.00 
21.50 
22.00 
23.50 
24.00 
25.00 
27.00 
29.00 
28.50 
24.50 
25.50 
27.00 
28.00 


9,10. 18, 

and  20 

feet. 


821.50 
2150 
22.50 
29.50 
23.00 
34.50 
25.00 
26.00 
28.00 
30.00 
24.50 
25.50 
26.50 
28.00 
80.00 


22  and 
24  feet. 


I 


50 
29.50 
23.50 
24.50 
24.09 
25.50 
28.00 
27.00 
20.00 
31.00 
25.50 
28.50 
27.50 
29.00 
81.00 


26  to 
32  feet. 


824.58 


25.50 
2Bl50 

2&00 
S.50 
28.00 
29^98 
31.00 
33.00 
27.50 
28.50 
29.50 
31.09 


Add  50  cents  for  every  2  feet  over  32  feet  long  np  to  40  feet. 

For  selected  oommon  add  88  Si  B  or  roagli  same  mill  base  as  dressed. 

FIB  TIMBERS  SINGLE  CARLOAD  LENGTHS. 


6  by  10  to  8  by  12... 
0  by  14  to  8  by  14... 
6  by  16  to  10  by  16.. 
0  by  18  to  10  by  18.. 
0by20to8by  20... 
eby22to8by22... 
0  by  24  to  8  by  24... 
lOby  10tol2by  IX 
10  by  14  to  14  by  14. 
10  by  20  to  12  by  ao. 
10  by  22  to  12  by  22. 
10  by  24  to  12  by  24. 
12  by  16  to  16  by  16. 
12  by  18  to  18  by  18. 
14  by  20  to  20  by  20. 
14  by  22  to  22  by  22. 
14  by  24  to  24  by  24. 


82  feet  and  midor. 


I 


Rough. 


S25.00 
25.50 
27.00 
28.00 
29.50 
32.50 
86.00 
25.00 
25.50 
80.00 
82.00 
85.00 
26.50 
28.50 
29l50 
3L50 
35.00 


SlSlE 
orS4S. 


820.00 
27.50 
28.50 
3LO0 
32.50 
36.00 
40.00 
26.00 
28.00 
38.50 
35.75 
30.00 
30.00 
32.50 
34.00 
36.50 
40.50 


34  to  40  feet. 


ROQ^. 


827.00 

27.50 
29.00 
31.00 
S2L00 
3&50 
43L00 
27.00 
27.50 
38.00 
36.00 
38.50 
38.50 
30.50 
32.50 
35.50 
89.80 


SISIS 
orB48L 


80lO8 
8180 
34.88 


45150 


29.50 
30l5D 
3880 
4025 
44.00 


35.00 
36.50 
41.00 
45k  80 


GOYEBNMSNT  BEeXJLATiOIffS  SELATiN€^  TO^  PRICES. 
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FIR  TIMBBB8  RBC^UIRINQ  TWO  OB  MOBB  CABS. 


^ 

42  to  44  feet. 

46  to  50  feet. 

52  to  54  feet. 

< 

56  to  60  feet. 

Tlra\al% 

SISIE 
or84S. 

Rou^ 

S1.S1E 
orS4S. 

BIBIE 
or  S4S. 

Bough. 

81S1E 

orS4S. 

6  by  6  to  8  bv*  12 

$29.50 
30.00 
31.50 
34.00 
35.50 
39.50 
45.00 
29.50 
1    30.00 
36.00 
39.00 
42.50 
31.00 
33.50 
35.50 
38.50 
42.50 

$31.25 
32.75 
34.75 
37.75 
39.25 
43.75 
49.75 
^25 
33.25 
40.25 
43.50 
47.25 
35.25 
38.25 
40.75 
44.25 
48.75 
1 

$31.75 
32.25 
33.75 
37.00 
38.50 
43.50 
48.00 
31.75 
32.25 
89.00 
42.00 
45.50 
33.25 
36.50 
38.50 
41.50 
45.50 

$33.75 
35.25 
37.25 
41.00 
42.50 
47.00 
53.00 
34.75 
35.75 
43.50 
46.75 
50.50 
37.75 
41.50 
44.00 
47.50 
52.00 

$33.75 
34.25 
35.75 
40.00 
41.50 
45.60 

$36.00 
37.60 
30.50 
44.25 
45.75 
50.2S 

$36.75 
37.25 
38.75 
44.50 
46.00 
50.00 

$39.25 

6  by  14  to  5  by  14 

40.75 

6  by  16  to  10  by  16 

42.75 

6  by  18  to  10  by  18 

49.00 

6  by  20  to  8  by  20 

50.50 

6  by  22  to  8  by  22 

55.00 

6  by  24  to  8  by  24- 

10  by  10  to  12  by  12 

33.75 
34.25 
42.00 
45.00 
48.50 
35.25 
39.60 
41.50 
44.50 
48.50 

37.00 
38.00 
46.75 
50.00 
53.75 
40.00 
44.75 
47.25 
50.75 
56.25 

36.75 
37.25 
46.50 
49.50 
53.00 
38.25 
44.00 
46.00 
49.00 
53.00 

40.25 

10  by  14  to  14  by  14 

10  by  20  to  12  by  20. 

41.25 
51.50 

10  by  22  to  12  by  22 

54.75 

10byMtol2by24 

12  mr  16  to  lit  by  16 

58.50 
43.25 

12  by  18  to  18  by  18 

Mbv  20  to  20  by  20 

49.50 
521.00 

14by22to22by  22 

56.50 

U  by  24  to  24  by  24. 

60.00 

For  odd  or  fractiooal  thlcloiesses  add  to  next  loss  thielmew  50  cents.  Odd  or  f^ractional  length  timbers 
ordered  shaJl  be  counted  as  of  next  longer  eyen  length.  For  odd  or  fractional  widths  add  to  next  less  width 
$1.  For  select  common  add  $3.  For  price  on  lengths  longer  than  60  feet  add  $11  per  thousand  to  f.  o.  b. 
mill  price  as  oootained  IbiphI  ooast  pilee  list  of  Hay  1^  IBift. 

Inspection  at  milL  Grades  in  accordance  with  west  Coast  Lumbennaa's  Association  grading  rules, 
rail  A  list  issued  January  1, 1917. 

GOVEBNMENT  PRICE  LIST  F.  O.  B.  MILL,  COVERING  DOUGLAS  FIR  FOR  RAILROAD 
AND  CVAR  MATERIAL,  AS  APPROVED  BY  DIRECTOR  OF  LUMBER,  OqTOBER  12, 1918. 


0) 


6by8 
7by8 
7by9 


$19.00 
20.00 
2L00 


Bridge 

tie» 

surfaced. 


$20.00 
2;.  00 
22.00 


For swilch  tiea add  M.50per  l^OOOtocrosatie  prioes. 


Dri^estringers. 


6 1^  16  to  10  by  16-32  and  under 
6  by  lftt«  10 by  18  v^d  under. . . 

6  by  20  to  S  by  20  and  under 

6  by  32  to  8  by  22  aod  under 

6  by  24  to  S  by  24  and  under ... . 
10  by  20  to  12  Dy  20and  under . . 
10  bj  22  to  12  by  22  and  under . . 
id  b J  24  to  12  by  24  and  undar . . 


Common 
rough. 


$27.00 
28.00 
2^50 
32.50 
36.00 
30.00 
3^00 
3^00 


Surfisbced. 


$a9.50 
31.00 
32.50 
36.00 
40.60 
33.50 
35.75 
39.00 


Select 
common. 


$30.00 
31,00 
32.50 
86.50 
39.00 
83.90 
35.00 
3&00 


Select 
common, 
surfEiced. 


$32.50 
34.00 
35.50 
30.00 
43.00 
86.50 
38.75 
^00 


Wei^t:  Rough,  3,300  pounds;  SlSlE  or  S43,3|000  pounds.     For  odd  or  fractional  thickness  add  to  next 
less  tm^mesa  50  eents.    Odd  or  fractional  length  timbers  ordered  shall  be  counted  as  of  next  longer  eyen 
For  odd  or  fractional  widths  add  to  next  less  width  $1 . 


Nonu^Le^gtlB  34  to  40,  add  regular  timber  list  spread. 

Car  sills. 

34-foot. 

35  to  40 
foot. 

41  to  45 
foot. 

f^ntnmnn  ronffb.  - 

$29.00 
31.00 

$31.00 
33.50 

$36.00 

848                  

38.50 

KoTB.— For  select  common  add  $3  per  1,000. 
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STANDARD  CAR  DECKING  AND  END  LINING  (SURFACED). 


2by«to2byl0».. 
2i-incb  and  thicker. 


Common. 


931.00 


Select 
common. 


No.  2  clear 
and  better, 
F.Q.K.D. 


$24.00 


S41.00 
44.00 


No.  2  dear 
and  better, 
V.Q.K.D. 


$48.  €0 
51.00 


1  $1.50  less  for  rough  stock. 

STANDARD  CAR  FRAMING,  FACIA  AND  RUNNING  BOARD. 


2  by  12  and  smaller,  Hnch  surfiscing. 
Larger  sites,  i  Inch  surfocing 


Rough. 


Common. 


$24.00 
26.00 


Select 
fommon. 


$27.00 
29.00 


Surfaced. 


Common. 


$2n.0O 
28.00 


Select 


$sgL(n 


INSULATION. 

g  bv  4  and  |  by  6,  4  lo  20  fef>t.  No.  1  common,  $15.50 ;  select  common,  $17.60. 
NoTB. — Surface  measurement  . 

STANDARD  CAR  SIDING. 

1  by  4,  No.  2  and  better,  V.  O.,  K.  D..  SIS.  82S,  or  worked^ $44.00 

1  by  4,  No.  2  and  better,  F.  G.,  818,  S2S,  or  worked 84.00 

I  by  6,  No.  2  and  better,  V.  G.,  SIS,  828,  or  worked 46.00 

1  by  6,  No.  2  and  better,  F.  G.,  818,  828,  or  worked 36.50 

Nd'E. — Fractional  lengths  shall  be  counted  as  the  next  longer  odd  or  even  foot  ta 
length  ;  15  per  cent  of  No.  3  grade  accumulated  in  manufacturing  $5  per  thousand  len; 
rough  green  stock  |4  less ;  rough  dry  stock  $2  less. 

STANDARD  CAR  LINING  AND  ROOFING. 

1  by  4,  No.  2  and  better,  8.  O.  (SIS,  S2S.  or  worked),  random  lengths $34.00 

1  by  4,  No.  2  and  better,  8.  G.  (818,  828,  or  worked),  specified "«e.00 

1  by  C,  No.  2  and  better,  8.  G.  (818,  828.  or  worked),  random  lengths 35.50 

1  by  6,  No.  2  and  better  (818,  S2S,  or  worked),  specified 37.50 

1}  and  li  by  8,  No.  2  and  better.  8.  G.  (818,  828,  or  worked),  random  lengths—  43.00 

Ik  and  li  by  8,  No.  2  and  b<>tter,  8.  G.  (SIS.  S2S.  or  worked),  specified 45.00 

NOTD. — No.  .3  grade  accumulated  in  manufacture  at  $5  per  thousand  less ;  rough  greea 
stock  $4  less;  rough  dry  stock  $2  less;  V.  G.  add  $0. 

HORIZONTAL  SHEATHING  (KILN-DRIED  WORKED). 

2  by  4,  No.  2  and  better,  8.  G ^ $42.50 

2  by  6,  No.  2  and  better,  8.  G 43.50 

NoTR — V.  G.  add  $7 :  rough  green  stock  $4  lees ;  rough  dry  stock  $2  less. 

Timbers,  boardn,  dimensions,  shiplap,  and  other  miscellaneous  requirements  at  prices 
approvod  for  Government  purchases.  All  grading  and  surfacing  to  be  in  accordance  with 
West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association  standard  classification  grading  and  drosaing  rules, 
January  1,  1917,  for  general  riH)uirements.     .\ugU8t  1,  1917,  for  car  material. 

MAHOGANY  LUMBER. 

An  informal  agreement  as  to  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  mahogany  lum- 
ber, pr<)i)eller  quality,  was  entered  into  in  March,  1018,  between  mahogany 
producers  and  the  bureau  of  aircraft  production.  The  price  agreed  upon  was 
$350  per  thousand  feet.  It  remained  unchanged  throughout  the  period  of  the 
war. 

NEW  ENGLAND  SPRUCE. 

An  average  price  of  $33  per  thousand  was  reachetl  by  agreement  between 
tlie  manufacturers  of  New  England  spruce  and  the  lumber  committee  of  the 
Council  of  National  Ilefense  in  June,  1917. 
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A  new  schedule,  approved  by  the  price-fixing  committee  on  April  12,  1918, 
showed  an  increase  to  about  $40  per  thousand  board  feet/ 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  investigated  costs  in  the  industry,  and  a  new 
price  list  was  issued  July  17,  1918.  This  applied  to  all  purchasers  of  spruce 
lumber  and  showed  another  Increase  of  $8  per  thousand  board  feet  on  all  items. 

The  schedules  of  July,  1918,  were  effective  until  November  1,  1918,  and  were 
then  extended  to  December  1,  1918,  when  control  ceased. 

(Apr.  12,  1918,  to  July  1,  1918.) 

Prices  quoted  In  the  schedule  below  are  on  United  States  Government  orders 
for  merchantable  spruce  lumber  In  orders  of  substantial  size,  for  carload  lot 
shipments.  Prices  are  effective  from  April  12, 1918,  to  July  1, 1918.  For  further 
information  inquire  of  New  England  spruce  emergency  bureau,  131  State  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


SiMS. 


2by2 

2 by  3  planed  ledKe.... 

2by  4  planed  ledge 

2by  5 

2by6 , 

2by7 

2by8 

2by9 

2byl0 

2byl2 

3  by  4  planed  1  edge 

3by5 

3by6 

3by7 

3by8 

3by9 

SbylO...^ 

3byl2 

4byl 

4by5. 

4by7 

4by8 

4by9 

4bylO 

45yl2 

5by5 

6by6 

6by7 

5by8 

5by9 

SbylO 

5byl2 

6by6 

6by7 

6by8 

6by9 

6by  10 

6byl2 

7by7 

7by8 

7by9 

7bylO 

7byl2 

8by8 

8by9 

8byl2 

where  the  fractional 
part  of  a  foot  is  spodfled, 
the  stock  is  to  be  figured 
the  next  foot  in  length. 

For  every  2  feet  or 
fraction  over  20  feet  add 
%l  per  M. 


Lengths  (feet). 


8>20feet. 
. ..  .do.. 
...  .do. . 
....do.. 

do.. 

....do.. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Prices 
(perM 


$40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
45.00 
50.00 
52.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
45.00 
50.00 
52.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
45.00 
50.00 
52.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
45.00 
50.00 
52.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
45.00 
SO.  00 
52.00 
40.00 
40.00 
45.00 
50.00 
52.00 
40.00 
45.00 
50.00 
52.00 


Bizee. 


Iby4 

Iby6 

IbyO 

Iby7 

IbyS 

IbyO 

IbylO 

Ibyl2 , 

llor  l|by  4... 
l;;orl  ;by5... 
li  or  1  byO... 
11  or  1;  by  7 


1   orl   byS.!!!!! 
1;  or  1   by  9 

1  or  1   by  10 

1;  or  Ijby  12 

2by2 

2by3 

2by4 

3  by  4  or  4  by  4... 
All   other   8-inch 

under  sizes. 
2by9 

2  by  10 

^  oy  X*. ..... ...••< 

Iby4 

Iby5 

Iby7 

IbyO 


and 


ljby9 

A]  oy  V. . ......I 

IbylO 


Ubylp. 


...by  10. 
1  by  12. 


Ubyl2..., 
ij-     " 


by  12. 


1  by  2  or  1  by  3  planed 

I  side. 
1  by  2  or  1  by  3  planed 

Iside. 
1  by  4  to  8  planed  1  side. 

1  by  4  to  8  planed  2  sides, 
planed  i  or  2  sides  and 
matched,  planed, 
matched  and  beaded, 
or  planed  4  sides. 


Lengths  (feet). 


Prices 

(perM 

feet). 


8-20  feet 

do.. 

do.. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


....do 

....do 

do 

, ...  .do 

do 

do 

Random  loigths 

....do .' 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Any  quantity 

any  length. 

8-20  feet 


Random  lengths 

Random  widths 

and  lengths. 
Random  lengths 


S10.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
45.00 
50.00 
55.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
45.00 
50.00 
55.00 
35.00 
35.00 
33.00 
38.00 
40.00 

43.00 
45.00 
48.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
55.00 
55.00 
55.00 


40.00 
35.00 
38.00 
40.00 


^  Price  Fixing  Committee  Minute  Book  II,  Apr.  11-12,  1918. 
12.5547**— 20 49 
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▲U  pEkses  ia  the  roosh  snlew  otherwise  q^ecifled  abo<ve. 

For  planing  1  side,  add $^9» 

For  plaalns  2  aides^  add^ 1.90 

For  planing  1,  2  sides  and  matching  or  grooving  and  ploniiig  4  sides,  add 1.50 

For  bending,  add .  W 

The  aboye  prices  are  quoted  with  the  understanding  that  the  Goyemm^it  will  endeavor 
to  give  a  ftiir  assortment  of  widths  and  lengths  on  ttaefr  cvdlers  asrd  tbat  we  siumM  not  lie 
called  npon  to  furnlHh  all  S-tedk  and  wMer  oo  any  job  n»i—  we  fnraiafc  tfee  Barrow 
widths  and  short  lengths  needed  for  same  job. 

Any  order  submitted  not  in  aecordsnce  with  otrr  tnterpretstion  of  the  above  statement, 
we  reserve  tlM  right  to  males:  additional  charge,  aecordlnc  to  manulactnriiig  and  market 
conditions  at  that  tim^,  for  furnishing  such  schedules.  If  such  charge  is  not  agreeable 
to  the  Government  cancellation  may  be  mtidm  within  a  reasonable  leagtli  of  ttane.  after  not!- 
flcatisa  to  the  Gevenuaeat,  say,  19  days. 

These  ipricea  allow  the  preseat  tatm  o<  feeigfat  to  Pastau^  Mass.  They  do  aaC  iaehide 
the  3  per  cent  tax  on  freight  bills.  In  adjustment  of  freight  differentials,  the  Bangor  k 
Aroostock  Railroad  lumber  tariff  to  govern.  All  freight  rates  subject  to  change  In  accord- 
ance with  changes  of  present  railroad  rates. 

Terms  of  settlement :  One  per  cent  discouist  fsr  cash  16  days  from  date  of  shipment, 
eastcm  merchantable  kispection  to  govern. 

For  deliveries  other  tlian  Boston,  add  following  arbitraries : 

Per  H.  feet 

Albany,  via  Delaware  k  Hudson $<X.73 

Schenectady,  via  Delaware  A  Hudaon .75 

South  Boston 1.W 

Philadelphia X75 

WUjidngton * a  75 

Nerwarlc 3.75 

Baltimore ^ JL  75 

Bristol,   Pa 8LT5 

Troy,    N.    Y .SS 

Albany  and  Schenectady,  via  New  York  Caatral 1. 25 

The  prices  quoted  to  remain  in.  effect  ontil  Jnl^  I,  1918,  or  such  prior  time  as  the 
Fedeval  TraAe  CeauDlsslon  have  completed  aa  lavestigation  of  cost  of  manafartnilag 
Inmber  In  the  New  Bn^nd  district  and  la  pietja^ed  to  submit  their  flftdings  to  the  prtce- 
fljEing  committee  of  the  War  Indastriea  Board,  at  which  time  these  prices  may  be  sob- 
Jeet  to  reviaftoB. 

(Jvty  Id,.  1919.) 

After  considering  the  ij^formation  sobmitted  by  the  Federal  Trade  ComaJs- 
sknk  as  to  tbe  cost  of  manufacturing  New  Bln^and  spmce  lumber,  and  tike  Infer-' 
mation  submitted  bj  ttie  representatives  of  the  manufacturers  thereof  at  the 
bearings  held  on  the  18th  of  July,  1918,  at  which  their  request  for  a  readjast- 
ment  of  prices  oa  their  products  was  heard»  the  price-fixing  committee  appointed 
by  the  President  Ims  determined,  li^  agreement  with  the  said  representatives  of 
the  manufacturers  of  New  England  spmce  lumber,  upon  the  foUowin^  uaaxiniiBB 
prices  for  such  lumber.  These  maxiamm  prices  shall  not  be  exceeded  on  asy 
sales  und  contracts  for  sale  (for  m£II  shipment)  made  by  the  manufacturer, 
dealer,  or  other  person  during  a  period  begianlng  midnight  July  19,  1918,  and 
eoding  midnight  Noyember  1,  1918,  to  tMe  Q4»Yemment»  to  the  Governments  W 
the  nations  associated  with  us  in  the  pceaent  war,  to  tb&  railroads,  or  to 
such  others  as  customarily  purchase  lumber  for  mill  shipment,  whether  by  rail 
or  by  water. 

The  prices  of  all  New  England  spruce  himber  tn  the  States  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Massachusetts  shall  not  exceed  tiM  item  prices 
named  in  attached  list.  T^ese  prices  are  for  New  England  iH>niee  hnntier  deUT- 
ered  (freight  allowed)  to  Boston,  Mass.  They  do  not  include  war  tax  on 
freight  bills.  For  shipments  to  other  destination  points,  freight  adjustiaents 
will  be  governed  by  differentials  shown  tn  Bangor  8t  Aroostook  Railway  lumber 
tariff  on  basis  of  3,000  pounds  weight  to  1,0(X)  feet  of  lumber. 
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Prices  on  items  not  covered  by  above  li«t  ahftU  be  priced  on  basis  of  nearest 
compnrable  item. 

Tbe  usual  trade  practices  shall  contina«i  iiMdodlng  cash  discowit  of  1  per  cent 
in  15  day»  or  30  day»  net. 

Cmtracts  for  the  sale  of  lumber  entered  isto  in  good  faith  prior  to  midnlshl 
July  19,  191$,  and  enfordble  at  law,  wfll  be  performed  in  accordance  with  their 
terms,  subject,  of  course,  to  orders  received  from  the  CkrvemmeBt  wbi^  may 
require  pa:io£lty. 

It  is  imperative  that  with  the  least  poaeible  dismptlon  of  the  industry  the 
vast  war  needs  of  the  Government,  both  direct  and  bidirect,  for  New  E»g>ftnd 
spnKe  lumber  be  supplied  on  a  fair  basis,  ttt&t  an  adequate  sui^ly  and  equitable 
dlstributSon  thereof  be  assured  for  essential  commercial  needs,  that  the  move- 
ment thereof  be  facilitated,  and  that  injuriotis  speculation  therein  be  prevented. 
Tkerefore  the  procedure  outlined  beiow,  by  agreement  with  the  representatives 
of  the  manufacturers  of  New  England  iqpmee  lumber,  has  been  adopted  for  a 
period  beginning  midnight  July  19, 1918»  and  ending  midnight  November  1,  1918. 

The  procedure  is  that  each  mamifactUTer  of  New  England  spruce  lund)er 


(1)  Make  contracts  and  accept  cvd^s  for  bis  product  at  prices  not  In  excess 
of  the  applicable  maximum  prices,  always  subject  to  an  option  at  the  applica- 
ble naaximum  prices  in  favor  et  the  United  States  or  the  nominee  of  the  War 
Industries  Board.  Under  this  option^  which  wlU  t&v^r  aU  New  EB^hmd  q^mce 
lumber  down  to  time  of  actual  delivery  to  the  purchaser,  tlie  War  Industries 
Board  to  any  extent  required  will  allocate  either  to  the  Government  or  to  other 
essential  users.  Any  balance  not  so  allocated  will  be  released  for  sale  to  <Som- 
mercial  buyers,  but  at  prices  no  greater  than  those  determined  upon  as  above 
set  forth. 

(2)  Coonply  with  the  ^Orections  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  as  issued  from 
time  to  time,  with  r^evesce  to  filUng  eommereial  requirements  in  the  order  of 
tbeir  public  importance  and  to  furslah  soch  information  and  making  sudii  re- 
ports as  may  be  required. 

(S)  Keep  up  to  the  best  of  his  ability  the  production  of  spruce  lumber  so  as 
to  insure  an  adequate  supply  so  long  as  the  war  lasts. 

(4)  Neither  reduce  the  scale  of  wages  now  being  paid  nor  change  funda- 
mental labor  conditions  now  in  force. 

Tbe  Government  will  apportion  the  car  simply  available  for  lumber  and  ar- 
range for  its  transportation,  subject  to  allocation  by  the  War  Industries  Boeni 
as  aforesaid,  to  the  end  that  injury  to  the  industry  due  to  abnormal  war-time 
conditions  be  neutralized  so  far  as  may  be. 

Foreign  trade,  except  to  the  governments  of  natioBS  associated  with  us  in 
the  present  war,  1h  not  to  be  affected  by  this  ruling. 

(July  19^  1A18.) 

Maxtmrnm  prices  on  New  Engiand  merchantable  sprrrce  lumber  delivered 
(freight  allowed)  to  Boaton,  Mass.  They  do  not  Inctade  war  tax  on  freight 
bills.  For  shipments  to  other  destination  points  freight  adjustments  will  be 
governed  by  differentials  shown  in  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad  Ituuber 
tariff  on  basis  of  3,000  pounds  weight  to  XOOO  feet  of  lunkber.  Effieetive  n^d- 
nlg^t  July  19, 1918,  to  and  including  November  1,  2918^ 

DIMENSION. 
(Sp«cfa«d  l«iigtli9  20  feet  and  mder.| 


1  by  2,  ms  to  finch 
Ibya^PlStoIiaob 

lby4 

IbyS 

Iby6 

Iby7 

IbyS 


48.00 

48.00 
4&00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 


Ibyft 

IbylO 

IbyK 

1*  or  1^  by  4. 
1;  or  L  by  6. 
1  or  1  by  6. 
1}  or  ij  by  7. 


153.00 
58.00 
60.00 
48.00 
48.00 

48.  oa 

48.00 
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DIMENSION— Continued. 


Bices. 


lior  14  by  8 

1;  or  Uby9 

1   orlJbylO 

1  or  l}  by  12 

2by2 

2  by  3,  DIE  to  2|  inches. 

2  by  4,  DIE  to  32  inches. 

2bv5 

2by6 

2by7 

2by8 

2by9 

2byl0 

2byl2 

3  by  4,  DIE  to  31  inches. 

8by5 

3by6 

3by7 

BbyS 

3by9 

3byl0 

8by  12 

4by4 

4by5 

4by« 

Iby7 


Prices. 


$48.00 
.53.00 
58.00 
60.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
53.00 
58.00 
6a  00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
53.00 
58.00 
60. 
48. 
48. 
48. 


00 
00 
00 
00 


48.00 


SfM8. 


4by8 

4by9 

4byl0 

4byl2 

5by5 

5by6 

5by7 

6by8 

5by9 

5byl0 

6byl2 

6by6 

6by7 

6by8 

6by9 

CbylO 

6byl2 , 

7by7 

7by8 

7by9 

7  by  10 :.. 

7byl2 

8by8 

8by9 V 

8byl0 

8byl2 


Till  Til  ■!• 

111005. 


$48.00 
53.  OQ 
58.  <» 
60.00 
4&00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
53.00 
58.00 

oaoo 

48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
53.00 
68.00 
60. 00 
4&00 
4&Q0 
53.00 
58.00 

oaoo 

4&00 
53.00 
56.00 

oaoo 


An  above  prices  are  for  rouiih  lumber  unless  otherwise  specified. 

Where  the  fractional  part  of  a  foot  is  specified,  the  stock  is  to  be  figured  the  next  foot  in  length. 

For  every  two  feet  or  fraction  over  20  feet  add  SI  per  thousand. 

RANDOM  LENGTHS. 


Sizes. 


Iby 
Iby 
Iby 
Iby 
Iby 
Iby 
Iby 
Iby 
Iby 
Iby 
Ijor 
1  or 
1  or 
1  or 
1  or 
1  or 
1:  or 
l}or 


2,  DlStoflnch 

3,  D IS  to  I  inch 


6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

Uby4.. 
1  by6.. 
1  by6.. 
1  by7.. 
1  by8.. 
l  by9.. 
1  byia 
l}  by  12. 


Prices. 


$38.00 
38.00 
42.00 
42.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
50.00 
55.00 
50.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
45.00 
60.00 
55.00 
59.00 


Sixes. 


2by2 

2  by  8,  DIE  to  21  inches 

2  by  4,  DIE  to  3l  inches, 

2by5. 

2by« 

2by7 

2by8 

2by9 

2byl0 

2byl2 

3  by  4,  DIE  to  32  inches 

3byS 

3byl0 

8  by  12.. ..r. 

4by4 

4by9 

4byl0 

4byl2 


Prices. 


$36.50 
36.50 
3&00 
3&00 
38.00 
38.00 
43.00 
45.00 
5a  00 
55.00 

4a  00 

45.00 

5a  00 

55.00 

4a  00 

45.00 

5a  00 

53.00 


All  8  inches  and  under  sizes,  random  lengths,  including  timber,  not  specified  above,  $43. 
All  above  prices  are  for  rough  lumber  unless  otherwise  specified. 

For  planing  1  side  add perM..  $050 

For  planing  2  sides  add do....    LOO 

For  planing  1  or  2  sides  and  matclLing  or  grooving  add do LAO 

For  beading,  extra do 50 

For  planing  4  sides  add do....    L50 

1  by  4to  8,  planed  Iside,  random  widths  and  lengths 41.00 

Iby  5  and  up,  planed  and  matched,  random  widths  and  lengths ^....  43.50 

1  by  5  and  up,  planed  and  matched,  random  widths,  all  even  lengths,  10  to  18  feet 47. 00 

Shiplap5,  6,  and  7  inches,  random  lengths 46.00 

Shiplap  8  inches,  random  lengths 48.00 

Prices  on  items  not  covered  by  above  list  shall  be  priced  on  basis  of  nearest  com- 
parable item. 

Terms  of  settlement:  One  per  cent  discount  for  cash  within  15  days  or  30  days  net 
from  date  'of  shipment ;  eastern  merchantable  inspection  to  govern. 

All  freight  rates  subject  to  change  up  or  down  according  to  any  changes  by  railroads 
in  present  rates. 
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SiMS. 

Lengths  (any  quantity  any  length). 

Prices 

IbySorl  by 3 

PlftnfldlBld<^.»W20f4»t 

SM 

Do, 

Plftniyi  random  lencths. 

S6 

1  by  4to8 

PlaPfld  Tfindiwi  widths  and  Jeneths 

S8 

PlftnfyfQsi^Mf,    .,.          

Do 

■  Planed  1  or  2  sides  and  matched,  planed,  matched  and  beaded, 
or  planed  4  sidw  random  lemrths.... 

40 

Where  the  fractional  part  of  a  foot  is  specified  the  stock  is  to  be  figured  the  next  foot 
in  length. 

For  every  2  feet  or  fraction  over  20  feet  add  $1  per  thousand. 

The  above  prices  are  quoted  with  the  understanding  that  the  Government  wUl 
endeavor  to  give  a  fair  assortment  of  widths  and  lengths  on  their  orders  and  that  we 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  furnish  all  8-inch  and  wider  on  any  Job  unless  we  furnish 
the  narrow  widths  and  short  lengths  needed  for  same  job. 

On  any  order  submitted  not  in  accordance  with  our  interpretation  of  the  above  state- 
mexit  we  reserve  the  right  to  make  additional  charge,  according  to  manufacturing  and 
market  conditions  at  that  time,  for  furnishing  such  schedules.  If  such  charge  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  Government,  cancellation  may  be  made  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
after  notification  to  the  Government,  say  10  days. 

These  prices  allow  the  present  rate  of  freight  to  Boston,  Mass.  They  'do  not  indnde 
the  3  per  cent  tax  on  freight  bills.  In  adjustment  of  freight  differentials  the  Bangor  A 
Aroostook  Railroad  lumber  tariff  to  govern. 

Terms  of  settlement :  One  per  cent  discount  for  cash  15  days  from  date  of  Bhlpment. 
eastern  merchantable  inspection  to  govern. 

For  deliveries  other  than  Boston  add  following  arbitraries : 

Per  thousand 
feet. 

Albany  via  Delaware  &  Hudson $0.76 

Schenectady  via  Delaware  &  Hudson .  76 

South   Boston 1.  00 

Philadelphia  8. 76 

Wilmington 8.75 

Newark , 3.  75 

Baltimore , , . 3.  76 

Bristol,    Pa 8.  76 

Troy.  N.  Y .26 

Albany  and  Schenectady  via  New  York  Central 1.  25 

Add  25  cents  per  thousand  right  through  to  above  prices,  occasioned  by  advance  in 

freight  rate  of  1   cent  per  hundredweight,   Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad,   supplement 

No.  7  to  I.  C.  C.  No.  1133,  effective  April  20,   1918.      All  prices  in  the  rough  unless 

otherwise  specified  above. 

Per  thousand 
feet 

For  planing  1  side,  add |0.  60 

For  planing  2  sides,  add 1.  00 

For  planing  1,  2  sides,  and  matching  or  grooving  and  planing  4  sides,  add — , 1.  60 

For  beading,  add -  .  60 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PINE, 

The  first  price  schedules  for  North  Carolina  pine  were  those  made  by 
informal  agreement  with  the  North  Carolina  pine  emergency  bureaiu  They 
were  prices  to  the  Government  only  and  were  effective  from  April  8,  1918,  to 
June  5,  1918. 

On  June  28,  1018,  the  price-fixing  committee  announced  a  slight  advance  in 
price,  showing  an  increase  of  %\  per  thousand  on  No.  4  flooring  and  $2  per 
thousand  on  No.  4  celling  and  partition,  the  basic  price  being  $29.50.  These 
prices  were  effective  until  September  30, 1918. 

On  October  1,  1918,  the  existing  schedules  were  extended  to  December  31, 
1918,  when  control  ended. 
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(Apr.  8  to  JnM  6, 1918.)  * 
[AU  pdoes  f.  o.  b.  Nortolk  or  RJcJiTuwid  (Virginia  gates).] 


Width  and  lengths.  > 


Prit)©, 


2by2, 
2  by  2, 
2  by  2, 
»by2, 
2  by  2, 
2  by  2, 
2  by  3, 
2  by  2, 
2  by  3, 
2  by  3, 
2  by  3, 
2by8, 
2  by  3, 
2  by  3, 
2  by  3, 
2  by  3, 
2  by  4, 
2by4, 
2by4, 
2by4, 
2  by  4, 
2  by  4, 
2  by  4, 
2by4, 
2  by  6, 
2  by  6. 
2  by  6, 
2  bye, 
2  by  6, 
2  by  6, 
2  by  6, 
2bye, 


lOfMt. 

12f«et. 
14f«et. 

lefMt. 

18  feet. 
20  feet. 
22  feet. 
24  feet . 
10  feet . 
12feot. 
14  feet. 
]«feet. 
18  feet. 

aafeet. 

22  feet. 
24  feet. 
10  feat. 
12  feet. 
14  feet. 
lOfeet. 
18  feet. 
20  feet. 
22  feet. 
24  feat. 
lOitet. 
12  feet. 
14  feet. 
16  feet. 
18  feet. 
20  feet. 
22  feet. 
34  feet. 


130.00 
28.00 
IB.  06 
28.00 
30.00 
30.00 
31.50 
31.80 
27.50 
26ufi0 
26.50 
28.80 
2(7.80 
27.50 
29.00 
28.00 
20.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
20.00 
29.00 
30.80 
80.80 
26.50 
25.50 
25.50 
28.60 
26.50 
26.50 
28.00 
28.00 


W^idtu  and  nDgtas>' 


2by8>10faBt 

2byS,13feet 

2by8,14feet 

2by8,16fe8t 

2by8,18feet 

2by8,30feet 

2by8,22feet 

31178, 34  ftot 

2by  10,10  feet ,... 

2by  10,12  feet 

2byl0,14fe<et 

3byl0,18feet 

2  by  10, 18  feet 

2byl0,20feot 

3byl0,22fect 

3byIO,34fiMt 

3byl2,10feet 

3byl2,l2feet 

3byl2,14fect 

Sb7l3,t6feet 

2byl3^18feet 

3byl2,20feet 

2byl3,22fiset 

3byl2,24feet 

3  by  3  random,  6  to  16  leet. . 

2  by  3  random.,  8  to  16  feet.. 
2^4random,8to  16  feet.. 

3  by  6  random,  8  ta  16  feet.. 
2  by  8  randiMn,  8  to  16  feat.. 
2  by  10  landom,  8  to  16  faet. 
2byl2raiidora,  8tol61tet. 


28.50 
28.58 
26u» 
2S.50 


30.00 
38.00 
3BLQ8 
27.08 
37.00 
27.00 
29180 
29.0B 
30.50 
20.88 
»^ 
29.00 
29.00 
39.80 
30.80 
30.80 
S2.00 
22.00 
38.09 
3B.50 
27.00 
38.50 
28.50 
37.00 
29.00 


1  Dimensions  SlSlE. 

For  D.  &  H.  or  shiplap  add  $1  per  thousand  feet.     For  S48  add  60  cents.    2y»r  dimea- 
aiona  over  24  feet  add  $1  for  each  2  feet  tip  to  and  tnchidlns  82  feet. 
The  abovo-  prices  are  for  simple  -working,  now  standard  in  manufacture. 
AU  above  items  50  cents  per  thousand  less  if  rough. 

1  by  3  random  lengths,  E.  Q.  flooring  No.  2 .  |51. 50 

1  by  4  random  lengths,  E.  G.  flooring  No.  2 49.50 

1  by  4  random  lengths,  flooring  No.  2 37.  50 

1  by  4  random  lengths,  flooring  No.  3 34.50 

1  by  4  ra&dom  lengths,  flooring  No.  4 .  26.50 

1  by  6  random  lengths,  flooring  No.  2 40.00 

1  by  6  random  lengths,  flooring  No.  3 35.00 

1  by  6  random  lengths,  flo<Nring  No.  4 27.50 

1  by  3  to  6  Inches,  random  lengths,  flooring  No.  4 27.00 

1  by  4  to  6  inches,  random  lengths,  flooring  No.  4 1 27.00 

I  by  4  random  lengths,  ceiling  No.  2 85.50 

S  by  4  random  lengths,  ceiling  No.  3 32.50 

I  by  4  random  lengths,  ceiling  No.  4 25.50 

f  by  4  random  lengtha,  ceiling  No.  2 38.50 

f  by  4  random  lengths,  ceiling  No.  3 S5. 00 

I  by  4  random  lengths,  ceiling  No.  4 26.50 

1  by  (^  random  lengths,  drop  siding  No.  2 38.  50 

1  by  6  random  lengths,  drop  siding  No.  3 34.  50 

1  by  6  random  lengths,  drop  siding  No.  4 28.  50 


Width  and  length. 


DesGri{>tion. 


1  by  4,  random  lengths Finish,  No.  3 

1  by  6,  random  lengths do 

1  by  8,  random  lengths | do 

1  by  10,  random  lengths ' do 

1  by  13,  random  lengths do. 

1  by  4  to  12,  random  lengths do 

1  by  4,  random  length* 1  Finish,  <'C"  or  No.  8. 

1  by  6  and  8.  random  lengths I do 

1  by  10,  ranaom  lengths ' do 

1  by  1^  random  lengths I do , 

1  by  4  £0 12,  random  lengths | do 

For  spedfled  lengths  of  finish  add  81  per  M  feet.    For  ! 
84S  add  50  cents;  u  rough  deduct  50  cents.  ' 

1  by  2,  random  lengths SIS  or  828,  No.  3 

1  by  3,  random  lengths I do 

Iby  4,  random  lengths i do 


Prioa. 


839.  0 
40Li8 
4050 
41.50 
42.80 
40l50 


37.50 
99.80 
a9L50 
37.50 


31.50 
83.50 
8050 
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Width  and  length. 


}^ 


y  6^  random  hngtlis 


1  by  10,  random  lengths . . 
1  by  12,  random  lengths. . 
1  b7^midaBilBB^tb&... 
1  by  3,  random  lengths . . . 
1  bj^nDdemtengthB... 
1  by  6»  random  lengths. . . 
1  by  8;  raadomleiigths. . . 
1  by  lOyrandiom  lengths  ^ 
1  by  12,  random  lengths 


1  b7  6U»lXruidaBkl«BKU>s 

For  speciOed  lengths  ofl  inch.  No.  3  and  No.  4,  add 
50ouit8,exeept  liMbotadd  >1;  for  D.  *  ILandslikbp 
&<^  SOeents;  11 S4S  add  50  ctftto. 

1  ^  by  4  to  10  inches,  10  to  10  feet 

\jj4t»  Hiaetoi,  10  to  M  feet 

by4tol0iBdies.l0tol6feet 

byl2inelies,WtoUfB«t 

»y  4^randonileiigtha 

by  6,  randomlei^hs 

by  8,  random  lengths 

by  10,  random  lengths 

by  12,  random  lengtJu 

by  4  to  12  inches,  random  lengtJis. 


De%TJption. 


SIS  or  52S,  No.  3. 

.do , 

.-..do 

....do 

SlSorS2S,.No.4. 

....do 

do 

do 

....do 

do. 

....do 

....d© 


828,No.9 

.....do 

do 

do 

6ISQr82S,cuUs,  R.Ht.^ 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


price. 


131.50 
91.50 
31.50 
34.50 

a&5o 

27.50 
25.50 
26.50 
27.50 
27.50 
20.50 
17.50 


45.60 

47.50 
45.50 
47.50 

22.60 
28.00 
33.50 
23.50 
91.00 
23.00 


Add  50  cents  to  above  if  S4S.  D.  &  H.»  or  shiplap. 
All  above  items  50  cents  leas  n  roo^. 


Width  and  lengths. 


10  to  20 
feet. 

22  and 
24foet. 

26  feet. 

28  feet. 

30  feet. 

t3Aa» 

130.50 

l8t,M 

882.60 

188.60 

23.50 

20.50 

30.50 

31.50 

32.50 

32.50 

83150 

34.50 

36.50 

36.60 

31.50 

32.50 

33.60 

34.50 

35.50 

34.50 

35.50 

36.50 

37.50 

39.50 

83.50 

M.50 

36.50 

30.50 

37.50 

39.50 

40.50 

41.50 

42.50 

43.50 

3B.0O 

40.00 

41.00 

43.00 

43.08 

38.50 

3a.  50 

40.50 

41.50 

42.50 

33  feet. 


3by4an44l>y4. 

3  by  6  to  8  by  8 

3  by  10  and  4  by  10. 

SbylOtolObylO 

3  by  12  to  6  by  12 

6  by  12  to  12  by  12. 

2  by  12  to  5  by  14 

6  by  14  to  8  by  14 

10byl4tol4byl4 


834.60 
83.50 
87.60 
36.60 
3Sl50 
38.50 
44.50 
44.00 
43.50 


The  above  prices  are  for  short-leaf  dimension. 

¥ffr  mereluin table  add  99  per  thottsand  for  lO  Inches  and  nnder. 

For  Bierchantabie  add  $2  per  tbovavid  for  12  iBdica  and  over. 

All  prices  are  based  on  furnishing  rough. 

For  dmialng  3-liich  ptank  and  mall  timbere  up  t»  mmA  baclvdins  6  by  6,  adA  60 
per  thousand  feet.    For  S4S  add  $1  per  thoiiaand. 

For  drefistBi^  6  by  8  and  larger,  add  $1  per  tbousand  feet. 

For  timbers  over  14  inches,  add  $3  for  each  2  incbea  abovY»  14  Isehea. 

For  timbera  over  32  feet,  add  $1  for  each  foot 

For  tongoo  and  grooved  or  sMptappiiig'  timbera,  add  $2  per  thoaaandr  3  Ineliea  and 
over. 

For  f?rooving  timbers  5  inches  thick  or  tblcker  for  splines,  add  $5  per  thousand  to  the 
above  dressed  nrlces 

For  groovinir  timbers,  3  and  4  fnelieo  thick,  for  spliaca,  add  $3  to  above  drcaaed  prices. 

For  beveling  and  out|raasii«,  add  $2.  per  tlionaand  feet. 

An  prices  f.  o.  b.  Norfolk  or  Richmond  (Virginia  gates). 

War  tax  not  to  be  paid  by  shipper. 

Norx. — Prices  on  all  *orders  destined  to  points  aoutb  of  Norfolk  are  to  be  based  on 
Norfolk  Hat,  with  freight  allowed  firom  tdtippfn^  potot  to  Norfolk^ 

(June  28*  I&IS.) 

After  considering  the  informatioa  sabmittcd  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion as  to  the  coat  of  manufacturing'  long  and  short  leaf  ptoe  himber  produced 
in  the  States  of  Virginia  and  North  said  Soatili  Carolina  and  the  information 
sQbmitted  hy  the  representatives  of  the  mannfactnrers  thereof  at  the  hearings 
lield  on  this  date,  June  28»  IdlS,  at  which  their  request  for  readjustment  of 
prices  on  their  products  was  heard,  the  price-fixing  ccMiimittee  appointed  by 
the  President  has  determined,  by  agreement  with  the  said  represeatatiyes  of 
the  mnnu&ctnrers  of  hmg  and  short  leaf  pine  hrmber  in  Virginia  and  North 
and  South  Carolina,  upon  the  following  maximum  prices  for  such  lumber. 
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These  maximum  prices  shall  not  be  exceeded  on  any  sales  and  contracts  for 
sale  (for  mill  shipment)  made  during  the  period  of  three  months  beginning 
midnight  June  28,  1918,  either  to  the  public,  to  the  Government,  to  Govern- 
ments of  the  nations  associated  with  us  In  the  present  war,  or  to  the  railroads, 
whether  by  rail  or  by  water  shipment. 

Prices  of  all  long  and  short  leaf  pine  lumber  in  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
North  and  South  Carolina  shall  not  exceed  the  item  prices  named  on  attached 
list.  These  prices  are  for  long  and  short  leaf  pine  lumber  delivered  (freight 
allowed)  to  Norfolk,  Richmond,  and  other  Virginia  gateways.  For  shipments 
to  destination  points  north  of  and  beyond  these  gateways  these  prices  are  for 
such  portion  of  freight  allowed  to  destination  x>oints  as  will  equal  shipments 
originating  in  above  gateways.  For  shipments  to  destination  points  south  of 
these  gateways  the  f.  o.  b.  cars  mill  or  f.  o.  b.  vessel,  rail  mill  prices  shall  be 
$2.50  per  thousand  less  on  each  item  than  prices  named  on  attached  list. 

Prices  on  items  not  covered  by  above  list  shall  be  priced  on  basis  of  nearest 
comparable  item. 

The  usual  trade  practices  shall  continue,  including  cash  discounts  to  be 
applied  to  the  United  States  Government  purchases  as  well  as  all  others,  ex- 
cept that  in  commercial  transactions  where  purchasers  do  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  cash  discounts  the  accounts  may  be  converted  into  trade  acceptances 
which  do  not  bear  interest  before  maturity. 

The  custom  of  delivered  prices  of  lumber  to  purchasers*  destination  points 
shall  remain  unchanged. 

Contracts  for  the  sale  of  lumber  entered  into  in  good  faith  prior  to  midnight 
June  28,  1918,  and  en  forcible  at  law,  will  be  performed  in  accordance  with 
their  terms,  subject,  of  course,  to  orders  received  from  the  Government  which 
may  require  priority. 

It  is  imperative  that,  with  the  least  possible  disruption  of  the  Industry,  the 
vast  war  needs  of  the  Government,  both  direct  and  indirect,  for  long  and  short 
leaf  pine  lumber  from  Virginia  and  North  and  South  Carolina  be  supplied  on 
a  fair  basis,  that  an  adequate  supply  and  equitable  distribution  thereof  be 
assured  for  essential  commercial  needs,  that  the  movement  thereof  be  facili- 
tated, and  that  injurious  speculation  therein  be  prevented.  Therefore  the  pro- 
cedure outlined  below,  by  agreement  with  the  representatives  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  long  and  short  leaf  pine  lumber  from  above-mentioned  States,  has 
been  adopted  for  a  period  of  three  months  beginning  midnight  June  28,  1918. 

The  procedure  is  that  each  manufacturer  'of  long  and  short  leaf  pine  lumber 
in  Virginia  and  North  and  South  Carolina  shall — 

(1)  Make  contracts  and  accept  orders  for  his  product  at  prices  not  in  excess 
of  the  applicable  maximum  prices,  always  subject  to  an  option  at  the  appli- 
cable maximum  prices  in  favor  of  the  United  States  or  the  nominee  of  the 
War  Industries  Board.  Under  this  option,  which  will  cover  all  long  and  short 
leaf  pine  lumber  from  above-mentioned  States  down  to  actual  delivery  to  the 
purchaser,  the  War  Industries  Board,  to  any  extent  required,  will  allocate 
either  to  the  Government  or  to  other  essential  users.  Any  balance  not  so 
allocated  will  be  released  for  sale  to  commercial  buyers,  but  at  prices  no  greater 
than  those  determined  upon  as  obove  set  forth. 

(2)  Comply  with  the  directions  of  the  War  Industries  Board  as  issued  from 
time  to  time  with  reference  to  filling  commercial  requirements  in  the  order  of 
their  public  importance  and  to  furnishing  such  information  and  making  such 
reports  as  may  be  required. 

(3)  Keep  up  to  the  best  of  his  ability  the  production  of  long  and  short  leaf 
pine  lumber  in  Virginia  and  North  and  South  Carolina,  so  as  to  insure  an  ade- 
quate supply  so  long  as  the  war  lasts.  "^ 

(4)  Neither  reduce  the  scale  of  wages  now  being  paid  nor  change  funda- 
mental labor  conditions  now  In  force. 
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The  Government  will  appportion  the  car  supply  available  for  lumber  and 
arrange  for  Its  transportation »  subject  to  allocation  by  the  War  Industries 
Board  as  aforesaid,  to  the  end  that  injury  to  the  industry  due  to  abnormal  war- 
time conditions-  be  neutralized  so  far  as  may  be. 

Foreign  trade,  except  to  the  Government  of  nations  associated  with  us  In  the 
present  war,  is  not  to  be  affected  by  this  ruling. 

These  prices  are  for  long  and  short  leaf  pine  lumber  delivered  (freight 
allowed)  to  Norfolk,  Richmond,  and  other  Virginia  gateways  For  shipments 
to  destination  points  north  of  and  beyond  these  gateways  these  prices  are  for 
such  portion  of  freight  allowed  to  destination  points  as  will  equal  shipments 
originating  in  above  gateways.  For  shipments  to  destination  points  south  of 
these  gateways  the  f.  o.  b.  cars  mill  or  f.  o.  b.  vessel  rail  mill  prices  shall  be 
$2.50  per  thousand  less  on  each  item  than  prices  named  on  attached  list. 
Effective  June  28  to  and  including  September  28,  191& 


1  by  3  and  34  flooring . 
1  by  4  and  4|  flooring, 
1  by  5  and  6)  flooring . 
1  by  6  flooring . 


1  by  2|  to  5«  flooring., 
by  2\  and  3  flooring 
by  3}  and  4  flooring 


|T)y2*l 
V241 


2^  inch  to  3|-inc&  celling. 

\  inch  to  3^inch  cdUnc 

y  2^  inch  to  3^-inch  ceUIng. 


by  2|  inch  to  3j-inch  ceiling 

and  11  inch,  2)  to  3)  inch  celling . 

f  by34and3partitron 

by  3|,  4,  ana  4^  partition 

by  5  and  5§  partition.. 

rby  6  inch  drop  or  O.  O.  siding. . 

:  3evel  siding  from  1-inch  stodc 

Bevel  siding  from  IJ-inch  stock . . . 


No.l. 


$43.  «0 
42.00 


47.00 
47.00 
27.50 
20.00 
81.50 
34.00 
43.00 
43.00 
44.00 
46.00 
4&.00 
30.00 
32.00 


No.  2. 


141.00 
4a  00 


45.00 
45.00 
28.00 
27.50 

saoo 

32.50 
41.00 
41.00 
42.00 
44.00 
42.00 
28.00 
3a  00 


No.  3. 


836.50 
38.50 
87.00 
87.50 
36.00 
37.50 
37.50 
94.00 
25.50 
28.50 

saoo 


37.00 
37.50 
8&00 
37.50 
26.00 
28.00 


No.  4. 


832.00 
32.00 
33.50 
34.50 
32.00 
32.00 
32.00 
21.00 
22.50 
24.00 
26.00 


84.50 


84.50 
22.00 
24.00 


Cull. 


I2aoo 


Add  $1  Der  thonsand  feet  for  specified  lengths. 
Deduct  $1  per  thousand  for  air  dried  (Oct.  1,  1918). 


Boards. 

Iby3. 

lby4. 

lby6. 

IbyS. 

1  by  W. 

1  by  12. 

1  by  4  to 
12  inches. 

No.  3  SI  or  28 

No.  4  SI  or  28 

836.00 
31.50 

836.00 
81.50 

837.00 
84.00 

837.00 
34.00 
28.50 

837.00 
35.00 
28.50 

84a  00 
36.50 
20.00 

837.00 
33.50/ 

Culls  and  r«d  hearts  ,,,,,-^ 

2a  00 

T>nnn«g«  -    -  r       -       r                ,   .  r  .  r  . -,  - 

2a  50 

No.  land  2  bark  strips  and  mis- 
cats,  81  or  28 

34.00 

No.  3  and  4  bark  strips  and  mis- 
cuts.  81  or  28 

24.00 

For  1-inch  Nos.  3  and  4  in  specilled  lengths  add  50  cents,  except  16-foot,  add  $1. 

Rough  50  cents  less  than  S2S ;  S4S,  D.  and  M.,  or  shiplap  add  50  cents  to  S2S  prices. 
For  resawing  add  $1  per  thousand. 

Nos.  1  and  2  bark  strips,  when  worked  to  partition,  add  to  above  S2S  price  $2  per 
thousand  feet. 

Boards,  when  ordered  kiln  dried,  add  SI  per  thcmsand  feet. 

For  D.  and  M.  beaded,  8  Inches  and  wider,  add  $2  to  S2S  price  (Oct.  1,  1918). 


Finish  828. 


1  by  4  to  12.  random.. 

1  by  4,  random 

1  by  6,  random 

1  by  8,  random 

1  by  10,  random 

1  by  12,  random 

6/4  oy  4  to  12.  random 

5/4  by  6,  random 

5/4  by  8.  random 

5/4  by  10,  random 

5/4  by  12,  randoih 

6/4  by  4  to  12.  random 

6/4  by  6,  random 

6/4  by  8,  random 

6/4  by  10,  random — 
6/4  by  12j  random 


No.l. 


843.50 
43.50 
44.50 
45.50 
46.00 
47.50 
47.50 
48.50 
49.50 
50.00 
51.50 
48.50 
49.50 
50.50 
51.00 
54.50 


No.  2. 


841.50 
41.50 
42.50 
43.50 
44.00 
45.50 
45.50 
46.50 
47.50 
48.00 
49.50 
46.50 
47.50 
48.50 
49.00 
52.50 


No.  3. 


839.00 
39.00 
39.00 
39.00 
42.00 
41.00 
41.00 
41.00 
41.00 
44.00 


No.  4. 


834.50 
35.00 
35.00 
36.00 
37.50 
35.00 
35.50 
35.50 
36.50 
38.00 
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FlnlihBSS. 


8/4  by  4  to  12.  random. 

8/4  by  6,  random 

8/4  by  8 .  random 

8if4  by  10,  random 

8/4  by  12,  random 

Molded  casing  and  baso  from  1  by  4, 6  and  8  Ineh  stock 
Molded  casing  and  base  from  1  by  5  and  10 inch  stock. 

Jambs  from  4/4  stock 

Jambs  from  ^4, 6/4,  and  fiV4  stock 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

NO.  2. 

No.  4. 

$40.50 

$47.50 
48.50 
40.50 
SOlOO 
51.50 
47.00 
40.00 
47.00 
50.00 

$41.00 
41.00 
41.00 
41.00 
44.00 

50.50 

51.50 

n.oo 

68.50 

50.00 

52.00 

60.00 

5S.00 

Thp  abOTe  prices  are  for  S2Sflni8h. ;  for  84 S.  add  50  cents  per  thousand  feet. 

For  specified  lengths,  add  $1  per  thousand  feet;  for  rough,  deduct  50  cents  per  thoo- 
sand  feet. 

Moldings,  l|-inch  width  and  smaller,  52  per  cent  discount;  moldings,  IS  inches  and 
wider,  47  per  cent  discount. 

Laths,  No.  1,  4.75 ;  laths,  No.  2,  $3.75. 


Dimensions. 


2  by  2  81S1E. 
2  by  3  SISIE. 
2  by  4  SlSlE. 
2by6  8l8lE. 
2  by  8  B181E. 
2bylOBlSlE 
2byl2SlSlE 


10, 12, 14, 

and  10 

feet. 


$31.00 
29.50 
30.00 
28.50 
20.50 
90.00 
32.00 


18  and  20  22  and  24 
feet.      '     ftot. 


$33.00 
30.50 
32.00 
29.50 
31.50 
32.00 
33.50 


$34.50 
32.00 
83.50 
31.00 
38.00 
83.50 
SSwOO 


Bandom. 


$30.50 
29.00 
29. 5D 
28.00 
29L00 
29.50 
31.50 


Dimension  when  ordered  kiln  dried,  add  $2  per  thousand  feet. 

Dimension  D.  &  M.  or  shiplap,  add  $1  per  tnonsand  to  SISIB  prices;  rooi^  50  cents 
IcKs  than  BlBlE  prices;  S4B,  add  50  cents  per  thousand  to  BIBIE  prices. 

For  dimension  over  24  feet,  add  $1  for  each  2  feet  up  to  32  feet. 

For  merchantable  longleaf  10  IncheB  and  under  wide,  add  $3  per  thousand  fe^t. 

For  merchantable  longleaf  12  inches  and  over  wide,  add  $2  per  tnousand  feel.  (Oct.  1, 
1018.) 

Note.— Ail  lumber  not  over  2  inches  thick  when  ordered  in  odd  or  (ractknal  lengths  will  be  in-*-oierd 
as  of  next  longer  length  in  multiples  of  2  feet. 


Timbers. 


3  by  4  and  4  by  4.. 

3  by  6  to  8  by  8 

3  by  10  to  4  by  10.. 

5  by  10  to  10  by  10. 
3  by  12  to  5  by  12. . 

6  by  12  to  12  by  12. 
3  by  14  to  6  by  14. . 
Oby  11  to  8  by  14.. 
lOby  14  tol4  by  14 


10  to  20 
feet. 

23  and  21 1 
feet. 

26  feet. 

28  feet. 

30  feet. 

$33.00 

$34.00 

$35.00 

$36.00 

$37.00 

32.00 

33.00 

34.00 

35.00 

36.00 

86.00 

37.00 

88.00 

39.00 

40.00 

35.00 

36.00 

37.00 

38.00 

39.00 

38.00 

39.00 

40.00 

41.00 

«z.oo 

37.00 

38.00 

SOlOO 

4a  00 

41.00 

43.00 

44.00 

45.00 

4&00 

47.00 

42.50 

43.50 

44.50 

4&50 

4$.  50 

42.00 

43.00 

44.00 

45.00 

46.00 

33  feet. 


$38.00 
37.00 
41.00 
40.00 
43.00 
42.90 
48.00 
47.  SO 
47.00 


Add  for  timbers  oyer  14  inches  $8  for  each  2  inches  oyer  14  indies. 

Add  for  timbers  over  32  feet  $1  for  each  foot  over  S2  feeL 

Prices  above  are  for  short- leaf  dimonsions  rough ;  for  better  qualities  and  vmrioas 
working  apply  the  following  differentials : 

For  long  leaf  No.  1  common  add  $2  per  thousand  feet. 

For  merchantable  10  inches  and  smaller  add  $8  per  thousand  to  No.  1  long-leaf  price. 

For  merchantable  12  Inches  and  larger  add  $2  per  thousand  to  No.  1  long-leaf  price. 

For  prime  rule  of  liH>5  add  $5  to  No.  1  long-leaf  price.  / 

Add  for  dressing  $1  per  thousand  feet. 

Add  foi'  T.  &  (i.  or  shiplap  $2  per  thousand  feet. 

Add  for  grooving  $8  per  thousand  to  dressed  price  stock  8  and  4  inches  tfaiek. 

Add  for  grooving  $5  per  thousand  to  dressed  price  Rtock  5  inches  and  thicker. 

Add  for  bevelling  and  outgauglng  $2  per  thousand  feet  to  dressed  prices. 

Nora. — AU  timber  when  ordered  in  odd  or  fractional  lengths  will  invoice  as  of  next 
longer  length  a  multiple  of  2  feet. 

PENNSYLVANIA  HEMLOCK. 

The  original  price  schedules  for  Pennsylvania  hemlock  were  announced  by 
the  emergency  bureau  on  April  6»  1918,  and  were  approved  by  tlie  price-flziag 
committee  on  May  8,  1918.  The  base  price  was  $27  per  thousand  beard  feet 
This  base  price  was  ineroased  on  August  15,  1918,  to  $29  i)er  thousand,  and  the 
price  lists  rearranged  accordingly. 

On  October  16  revision  was  postponed  and  existing  prices  were  continued  until 
December  20, 1918,  when  all  restrictions  were  removed. 


GOVEBKlfiBNT  SEQULA!nOHS  BSLAXING  TO  ^ICES. 
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(May  8t  1918«  to  Aug.  S,  1918.) 

The  price-fixiiig  committee  ot  the  War  IndOBtries  Board  paseed  tbe  followtng 
mling  on  May  8^  1918,  covering  tbe  maximum  prices  for  mill  stiipment  of 
PenDflyiTanla  Iramlock  Imnber : 

"  The  price  of  $31  per  thof»aiMi  feet  f.  o.  b.  cars  Piiiladelphia  which  has  been 
in  force  since  April  6,  1918,  shall  be  eontinued  in  effect  aa  the  baaic  maximum 
price  of  PeEmsylvania  hemlock  lumber  to  all  departments  of  the  JGrOvemment 
until  August  8, 1918.*' 

At  the  same  time  the  following  rulea  with  reference  to  the  prlees  of  Ho.  1  and 
No.  2  grades  of  Pennsylvania  hemlock  were  promulgated : 

1.  That  the  sQrstem  of  deHyered  prices  be  discontinued;  and  that  there  be 
8at)Stitiited  as  baaic  maximum  the  price  of  $27  per  fhonaand  feet  1  o.  b.  mill, 
with  rariations  according  to  the  appended  acftedule. 

2.  That  the  entire  stock  and  production  of  Pennsylvania  hemlock,  grades  No&. 
1  and  2,  will  be  held  available  for  the  direct  and  Indirect  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  war,  and  will  be  distributed  and  dealt  in  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  War  Induatrie^  Board. 

3w  That  such  of  the  lumber  as,  in  the  judguaeat  of  the  chief  of  the  lumber  sec- 
tion of  said  board*  can  without  detriment  to  governmental  requirements  be 
released  for  urgent  commercial  or  other  needs,  may  be  sold  to  car-lot  pur- 
chasers (with  his  consent)  at  prices  which,  per  item,  shall  not  exceed  the  prices 
as  established  by  the  appended  schedule.  , 

4.  This  arrangement  shall  eontiiiiae  efifective  until  August  8»  1918. 

SCHEDULE  OF  VARIATION  FBOM  BASH  OP  $27  PER  M  FEBT,  BOARD  MBABURE, 

IN  CARLOAD  LOTS.  / 

.   Va  a  BOrikBML 

1  b7  6.  8  to  18,  rofiglt  or  818.  dedact-  $1. 00 

1  by  8,  8  to  18,  r«iicli  or  818 

1  bj  10,  8  to  18,  rough  or  SIS.  add-       .  60 
1  19  12,  8  to  18,  RMgh  or  818.  add.       .  SO 


iva  1 

lO'fMt  (ripped  from  2  by  6), 

add— _- n.00 

12  and  14  feet,  add 1.  00 

16  feet,  add 8.  00 

18  and  20  feet,  add 5.  50 

2  by  4: 

8  leet,  L.  R.,  deduct 2.00 

9  feet,  L.  B.,  when  In  stock,  add-     2.  00 

10  feet 

12  feet 

14  feet 

16  feet,  add 8.  00 

18  and  20  feet,  add 4.  50 

22  and  24  feet,  add 5. 50 

2-inch  sizes,  No.  2,  $2  per  M  less 

than  same  size  in  No.  1. 

2  by  6  to  2  by  12 : 

10  feet,  when  in  stock,  add 

12  and  14  feet 

16  feet,  add 1.  60 

18  and  20  feet,  add 8.  60 

22  and  24  feet,  add 5.  50 

26  and  28  feet,  add 6.  60 

80  and  32  feet,  add 7.  60 

34  and  36  feet,  add 9.  50 

88  and  40  feet,  add U.  50 

3  by  4  to  12  by  12  :  add  50  cents  per  M 

feet  to  price  of  2  by  6  to  2  by  12,  same 

lengths. 

NO.  1  BOARDS. 

1  by  6: 

10,  12.  and  14  feet 

16  feet,  add 

18  and  20  feet,  add 

1  by  8: 

10,  12,  and  14  fret 

16  feet,  add 

18  and  20  feet,  add 

1  by  16 : 

10.  12.  and  14  feet,  add 

16  feet,  add 

18  and  20  feet,  add 

1  by  12 : 

12  feet,  add 

10  and  14  feet,  add 

16  feet,  add 

18  and  20  feet,  add 

5/4  and  6/4,  add  $2  to  price  of 

same  width. 


$6.00 

4.00 


2.00 
3.50 

1.60 
6.00 
6.00 

4.60 
2.00 
6.00 
6.00 
boards 


iro.  S  BOABOfl. 

1  by  6  to  12 : 

8  to  18,  rongb  «r  81S,  dedvet 

uoo  Kuir  boabdh. 


$4.00 


1  by  4,  8  to  16,  rough  or  818.  deduct-  $4.  00 
1  by  6  to  12,  8.  roudi  or  818,  dedvct  -  8.  00 
1  by  6  to  12, 10,  SIS,  deduct 

• 

DRESSED  AND   MATCHED  BOARDS. 

1  by  4,  8  to  16  feet.  No.  1   (23  per 

cent  10  feet),  add $1.  00 

1  by  6,  10  feet.  No.  1 

1  by  6,  8  to  18  feet.  No.  2 

1  by  8,  8  to  18  feet.  No.  2 

1  by  6,  10  to  16  feet,  No.  1  (25  per 

cent  10  feet),  add 8.  00 

BOOFINO    LATH. 

1  by  2,  1  by  2i,  and  1  by  8,  10  to  16 

feet,   add $6.00 


SPBCIAL 


For  each  inch  over  12  iaud&ea  in  width 
iA  timber  and  plank  add  50  cents  per  M. ; 
5  inches,  7  inchoHL  9  inches,  and  11  inches 
sawed  to  order,  $1  per  M.  extra. 

FBICSS   rOR   WORSIBO    LrMSSB. 

Saw  sized  or  SISIE— per  M $1.  75 

Dressing  1  or  2  sides  (except  Lk  R. 

No.  2  and  3  boards) per  M —     1.50 

Ship    lap    or    matching    (except    as 

specified  under  D  and  M.  boards. _ 

per  M—     2.00 
Joicts  worked  to  flooring,  or  grooved 

2  edges,  or  dressed  4  sTdes-per  M —     2.  00 
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HISTOBY  OF  PRICES  DURING  THE  WAR. 


(Aug.  15,  1918.> 

The  price-fixing  committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board  announces  a  base 
price  of  $29»  an  increase  of  $2  over  the  former  price  of  Pennsylvania  bemloclL 
lumber.  The  entire  output  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  grades  will  probably  be  required 
by  the  Government,  and  the  stock  will  be  distributed  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  War  Industries  Board.    Following  is  the  official  announcement : 

"After  considering  the  information  submitted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Ctommis- 
sion  as  to  the  cost  of  hemlock-lumber  production  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  information  submitted  by  the  representatives  of  the  manufacturers  of 
such  lumber  at  a  hearing  granted  them  on  Wednesday,  August  14,  1918,  the 
price-fixing  committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  by  agreement  with  the 
producers,  passed  a  ruling  fixing  a  maximum  base  price  for  mill  shipments  of 
Pennsylvania  hemlock  lumber  at  $29  per  thousand  feet,  f.  o.  b.  cars  shipping 
point,  such  price  to  become  effective  midnight  August  15,  1918,  and  to  remain 
in  effect  to  and  including  October  20,  1918. 

**  The  following  companies,  producing  the  greater  part  of  Pennsylvania  hem- 
lock lumber,  were  present  at  the  hearing :  Goodyear  Lumber  Co.,  Norwich,  Pa. ; 
Wheeler  &  Dusenbury,  Endeavor,  Pa. ;  Pennsylvania  Lumber  Co.,  KillettsviUe, 
Pa. ;  Central  Pennsylvania  Lumber  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

"  By  reason  of  the  construction  program  of  the  various  governmental  depart- 
ments, it  is  apparent  that  the  Government  will  require  substantially  the  entire 
output  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  grades  of  Pennsylvania  hemlock.  It  was,  therefore, 
agreed  at  the  hearing  by  all  of  the  above  manufacturers : 

"(1)  That  their  entire  stock  and  production  of  Pennsylvania  hemlock, 
grades  Nos.  1  and  %  will  be  held  available  for  the  direct  and  indirect  needs 
of  the  Government  in  the  war,  and  will  be  distributed  and  dealt  in  subject  to 
tlie  control  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

"(2)  That  such  of  the  foregoing  lumber  as,  in  the  Judgment)  of  the  chief  of 
the  lumber  section  of  said  board,  can,  without  detriment  to  governmental 
requirements,  be  released  for  urgent  commercial  or  other  needs  may  be  sold 
to  car-lot  purchasers  (with  his  consent)  at  prices  wliicfa,  per  item,  shall  not 
exceed  the  prices  as  established  by  the  attached  list." 

The  "  attached  "  list  referred  to  above  contains  the  item  prices,  which  are 
unchanged  from  the  old  list,  except  that  they  apply  to  the  new  $29  base. 


NO.    1    BIZSS. 

by  3: 

10  feet  (ripped  from  2  by  6)—  $30.  00 

12  and  14  feet 30.  00 

16  feet 32.00 

18  and  20  feet 34.  50 

by  4  : 

8  feet,  L.  R 

0  feet,  L.  R.  (when  in  stock). 

10  feet 

12  feet 

14  feet 

16  feet 

18  and  20  feet 

22  and  24  feet 


2  by  6  to  12  bv  12 : 

10  feet  ("When  in  stock), 


feet. 


27.00 
31.  00 
20.00 
29.00 
29.00 
32.00 
33.50 
34.50 

29.00 
29.00 

-_ __     30.  60 

32. 60 

34.  50 

.35.  50 

36.  60 

38.  50 

-     40.  60 

3  by  4  to  12  by  12,  add  50  cents  per 
M  feet  to  price  of  2  by  6  to  2  by  12,  same 
Icn^hH. 

2-incb  sizes,  No.  2,  |2  per  M  feet  less 
than  same  size  In  Ko.  1. 


12  and 
IB  feet. 
18  and  20  feet. 
22  and  24  feet. 
26  and  28  feet. 
30  and  32  feet. 
34  and  36  feet. 
38  and  40  feet. 


NO.  1  BOARDS. 

1  by  6 : 

10.  12,  and  14  feet $29.00 

16  feet -L  84.00 

18  and  20  feet 33.00 

1  by  8: 

10,  12,  and  14  feet 29.  00 

16  feet 81.00 

18  and  20  feet 32.60 

1  by  10 : 

10.  12.  and  14  feet 80.  50 

16  feet 84.00 

18  and  20  feet 34.00 

1  by  12 : 

12  feet 83.  50 

10  and  14  feet 31.  00 

16  feet 36.00 

18  and  20  feet 35.00 

5/4  and  6/4,  add  $2  to  price  of  boards 

same  width. 

KO.  2  BOARDS. 

1  by  6.  8  to  18.  rough  or  SIS $28.00 

1  by  8.  8  to  18,  rough  or  SIR 29. 00 

1  by  10,  8  to  18,  rough  or  SI8 29.50 

1  by  12,  8  to  18.  rough  or  SIS 29.  50 

NO.  8  BOARDS. 

1  by  6  to  12,  8  to  18  feet,  rough  or 

dlS - 1 — $25.00 
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LOG  RUN  BOARDS. 

1  bj  4.  8  to  16,  rough  or  SIS $25.00 

1  by  6  to  12,  8.  rough  or  SIS 26.  00 

1  by  6  to  12, 10,  rough  or  SIS 29. 00 

DRXSSXD  A29D  MATCHID  BOARDS. 


1 
1 


by  4,  8  to  16  feet  (25  per  cent, 
10  feet),  "     ^ 
by  6.  10 


,  No.  1 $80.  00 

feet.  No.  1 29.00 

by  6,  10  to  16  feet  (25  per  cent, 

10  feet).  No.  1 32.00 

1  by  6,  8  to  18  feet.  No.  2 29. 00 

1  by  8,  8  to  18  feet.  No.  2 29.  00 

ROOFING  LATH. 

1  by  2.  1  by  2i,  and  1  by  3.  10  to 

16    feet 134.00 


PRICES  FOR  WORKING  LUMBER. 

(Per  M  feet.) 

Raw  8l«es  or  SISIB 1 $1.7tt 

Dressing  1  or  2  sides  (except  L.  K. 

and  Nos.  2  and  8  boards) 1.00 

Ship-lap    or    matching    (except   as 

specified  under  D.  and  M.  boards).  2.  00 
Joists  worlced  to  flooring,  or  grooved 

2  edges,  or  dressed  4  sides... 2.00 

SPECIAL  SIZES. 

For  each  inch  over  12  inches  In  width 
in  timber  and  plank  add  50  cents  per  M; 
.*)  inches,  7  inches,  9  inchc;^,  and  11  inches, 
sawed  to  order,  $1  per  M  extraJ 


SOUTHERN  OR  YELLOW  PINE. 

Informal  arrangements. — ^The  lumber  committee  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  made  an  informal  agreement  with  the  Southern  Pine  Association  on 
June  13, 1917.  This  agreement  covered  items  of  lumber  necessary  for  the  build- 
ing of  cantonments.  The  average  price  for  the  grades  required  was  |20  per 
thousand  board  feet. 

On  September  11,  1917,  a  voluntary  reduction  of  $1  per  thousand  was  made 
on  1-inch  boards  and  50  cents  per  thousand  on  2- inch  dimensions.  Another 
reduction  of  approximately  50  cents  per  thousand  became  effective  October  10, 
1917. 

A  third  reducticMi  In  November  made  a  total  average  reduction  of  $1.65  per 
thousand  board  feet. 

On  November  21,  1917,  the  War  Industries  Board,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  lumber  committee,'  approved  lumber  prices  for  a  period  up  to  December 
lOt  1917.  The  price  then  in  effect  was  equivalent  to  $23.20  per  thousand  feet 
mill  run.  These  prices  were  published  on  January  28,  1918,  by  the  southern 
emergency  bureau  and  by  the  Alabama  and  Mississippi  emergency  bureau. 

No  action  was  then  taken  by  any  Government  agency  until  March  21,  1918, 
when  the  price-fixing  committee  decided  not  to  grant  an  advance  in  pHce.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  agreement  the  prices  were  fixed  to  the  Government  only. 

In  June,  1918,  the  Industry  asked  for  another  advance  in  prices  with  permis- 
sion to  apply  the  fixed  price  to  Government  purchases  only.  Mr.  Bamch  on 
this  occasion  stated  that  '*  the  President  was  emphatic  upon  the  point  that  the 
prices  fixed  should  apply  both  to  the  Government  and  to  the  public,  even  if  the 
Government  had  to  suffer  thereby."  ' 

The  price-fixing  committee  then  fixed  the  price  of  yellow  pine,  effective  June 
15,  1918,  at  $28  per  thousand  board  feet  to  both  civilian  and  €k>vemment  pur- 
chasers. The  new  schedules  on  this  basis  represented  an  advance  of  approxi- 
mately $4.80  per  thousand  over  the  former  price  lists. 

Ehccept  for  minor  modifications,  these  schedules  were  reviewed  again  in 
September,  1918,  and  remained  in  force  until  December  23,  1918,  when  control 
ceased.  At  that  time  the  following  notice  was  sent  by  the  lumber  division  of 
the  War  Industries  Board  to  the  southern  lumber  administrator : 

Regarding  status  of  unshipped  orders  entered  since  June  14,  1918,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  present  leases,  December  23,  1918,  Government  orders  will  be 
subject  to  rate  negotiation  as  to  prices.  Commercial  orders  entered  during  the 
above  period  at  agreed-upon  item  prices  will  not  be  affected.' 

^Minutes  of  the  War  Indnstrios  Board.  Nov.  21.  1017. 

*  Minute  Book  V  of  the  price-fixing  committee,  meeting  of  June  13,  1918. 

*  Federal  Trade  Information  Service,  Dec.  23,  1918. 
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{Not.  11.  1017.  to  June  15,  1918.^ 

GoTernment  yellow  irf&e  or  southern  pine  mazlnram  prieeii  eoTerIng  Bttttes  of  Mlaaoart, 
ArknnRas,  Toxrb,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana.  MisaisBtopl,  TesDeoSM,  snd  Alabamjt,  and  tbmt 
part  of  Florida  lying  west  of  tbe  east  line  of  Alabama  if  contfniied  to  the  Golf: 


1  by  3  flooring 

1  by  4  floorinj^ 

1  by  6  flooring 

1  by  3  to  Gimiies  floorfiM: . . 
1  by  4  and  Oincbesfloonos. 


! 


by4oeiliBg. 

by  4  celling 

by  6  drop  siding. 


Baad 

better 

rift. 


$44.00 
42:00 


Band 
better. 


$33.00 
3&Q0 
32.50 


2S.0O 
31.00 
31.00 


Ke.  1 

WMHIIHin. 


Ko.2 


00 
27.00 
27.50 


25.09 

27. » 

27.00 


$10100 
ISiflO 
20.00 

19.  a 

19.  so 
18.00 
19.00 
21.00 


Band 


*'C. 


»i 


No.  1 


1  by  4,  landOBi  1kikQib« 

1  by  6  and  8  inches,  random  lengths . . . 

1  by  10,  random  lenf^tbs 

1  by  12.  random  lengths 

1  by  4  to  12,  random  lengths 

1^  by  4  to  8  inches,  raadomienaths 

It  by  10 and  12 inches,  randomlens:ths 

1 1  by  4  to  8  inches,  tandom  lengths 

ll  by  10 aad  UincbeSt  randomJeaBstha 

2  by  4  to  8  inches,  random  lengths 

2  by  10  and  12 inches,  random  lengths. 


$31.80 
33.00 
34.00 
35i€0 
33.00 
3&00 
40.00 
88.00 
40i00 
3-S.OO 
40.00 


$38.00 

30.00 
Sl.dO 
$2.00 
30.00 


$U.O0 
S3. 00 
31.00 
33.00 


The  above  prlce«  are  for  828  finish ;  for  848  add  50  cents  per  tkoosaad  ftoet :  far 
specified  lengths  add  $1  per  thonaand  feet;  for  rough,  deduct  50  cents  per  tbousand 
feet. 


Boards. 

Iby2. 

lby3. 

lby4. 

IbyO. 

lby8. 

1  by  10. 

1  by  12. 

— ^.— .    . 

I  by  4  to 
12.      ' 

No.l81or2S 

$24.00 
W.OO 

$25.00 
20.00 

$23.00 
18.00 
15.00 

$24.00 
lOuOO 
15^50 

$24.00 
20.00 
10.00 

$34.00 
20^00 
16.00 

$27.00 
23:00 
1ft.  JO 

No.  2  81  or  2S 

No.8Slor2S 

$80.00 
U.iO 

For  1  incb  No.  1  and  No.  2  is  apedfled  lengtlw  add  60  ccsta*  exccfit  16  feet  aad  $1 : 

roui?h  50  cpntB  less  than  S2S ;  848,  D.  &>  M.  or  shiplap  add  50  cents  to  828  prices.     For 
reaawlBg  add  $1  per  fhoosand  feet. 


Dimension. 


2  by  3  No.  1  eoiiuiMn,819lB. 

2  by  3  No.  1  eomraonySlSlE. 
2  by  4  No.  1  common, 8ISIB. 
2  by  6  No.  1  common,  81S1E. 
2  by  8  No.  1  common,  8iSlE . 
2  by  10  No.  1  ccmmonySlSlB 
2  by  12  No.  1  eommoo,  81SIB 
2  by  2  No.  2  common,  BISIB. 
2  by  3  No.  2  eomnM>a,81Sl  E . 
2by4No.2common,8ISlE. 
2  by  6  No.  2oommon,8lSlE. 
2  by  8  No.  2  common,  SlSlE . 
2  by  10  No.  2  oomtnon,  61S1E 
2  by  12  No.  2  cammon«  SISlB 


10, 18, 
aadpO 


89 
30.00 
31.50 
13.00 
2LO0 
31.50 
2L00 
21.00 
I&50 
30.00 
17.50 
19L50 
30LOQ 
2L50 


I3,»4. 

and  IB 


$30.90 
19.00 
19.50 
l&OO 
19L00 
10.50 
3L50 
19.00 
17.50 
l&OO 
10.30 
17.50 
18.00 
20.00 


22  and 
34  feet. 


931.00 

2L5t 
23.00 
3QL3D 
22.50 

saw  00 

34.50 
22.90 
3D.  00 
2L5ft 
19lOO 
21.00 
21.50 
28.00 


$30.9 
ISlOO 
19.50 


19L00 
ML  50 
2L5D 

moo 

17.89 
18.00 
Ml  99 
17.50 
IflLOO 
2BL00 


No.  8  common.  SIRIE,  8  to  20  feet :  2  by  4  and  8  Incbes^  $13 ;  2  by  0,  $12J0O ;  2  Ivy  16, 
$13.50  ;  2  by  12,  $14. 

For  D.  &  M.  or  shiplap  add  31  per  thousand  to  S181E  prices ;  rough  50  centa  less  than 
SlSlE  prices;  for  S4S  dimension  add  50  cents  per  thousand  to  SlSlB  prices;  far  No.  1 
dimension  over  24  feet  add  $1  for  each  2  feet  up  to  82  feet. 
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3^7410441174 

SbrOtoStyS. 

3bylOt»4b7ie 

5  by  10  tola  by  IOl^ 

The  above  prices  on  short  and  on  long 
leaf  rough  No.  1. 

3b3rI3t*&1>v]3 

6  by  12  to  12  by  12^    

2brI4to5byl4. 

6byl4togbrl4. 

10byl4toUbyW 


10  to  39 
20  feet. 


S3lL(R> 

23.09 
33.00 


34.00 
30.00 
S».fl0 
29.00 


22  and 
34  feet. 


121. 00 

saoo 
M.00 


2ft.  00 
2&00 

31.00 

30.  ao 

30.00 


26  feet. 


SZ2.00 
31.00 
25.60 
34.00 


37.00 
38.00 
33:00 
31.50 

31.00 


28  feet. 


S23.0O 
22.00 
36.00 
8&Q0 


38.00 
27.00 
33.00 

32.00 


30  feet. 


SH.OO 
33.00 
27.00 
36.00 


20.00 
28^00 
34.00 
33.10 
33.00 


32  feet. 


83S.00 
34.00 
28.00 
27.00 


30.00 
20.00 
35.00 
34.50 

34.00 


The  abeve  prices  are  for  abfiart-leaf  No.  1  comraon ;  lor  lon|^Ieaf  tlBbeis  Ko.  1  common 
12-iBcb  and  I4-iit<'b  face  add  $2  per  ttaouaand  to  nrices  aliowB  above. 

Por  mercbantablp  adtf  S3  per  tnoasand  for  10  fncbes  and  nnder. 

For  mercbantable  add  $2  per  tltoaoand  for  12  isdies  and  o<ver. 

All  prices  on  the  aboTe  oi'c  based  on  fumiabing  rough. 

For  drcBoing  3-iiich  ptaafk  4  Inebes  and  wider  and  miall  timbers  vp  to  and  incladlng 
G  by  6  add  50  eenta  per  thousand. 

For  dressing  6  by  8  and  larger  add  $1  per  thousand. 

For  ttmbeni  over  14  inches,  add  $3  for  each  2  inches  abore  14  tedies ;  for  ttmberix  over 
S2  feet,  add  $1  for  each  foot ;  for  tongue  and  grooTed  or  shiplapping  timbers,  add  $2  per 
tbonsanid  for  3  incbes  and  over ;  for  grooving  timbers  5  fai^s  thick  or  thfdcer  for  splines, 
add  $5  per  thousand  to  above  dressed  prices ;  for  grooving  timbers  3  and  4  inches  thick 
for  splines,  add  ^  to  above  dressed  prices ;  for  beveling  and  outgaging,  add  $2  per 
thous&nd  feet. 

EXPORT  PRICES. 

[Grading  as  per  Gvlt  coast  spedfleatloas  of  lOlO.] 


1-lnch  random  widths  and  lengths^ 

li-hicb  random  widths  imd  lengths * 

l|-tzKb  random  widths  and  lengths 

2-fnch  random  widths  and  lengths ^ 


$43. 00 
48.00 
4a  00 
48.00 


QEK0i4  Oa  UO  PRIMB  DEALS^ 

3  to  r*  inches  thick,  4  to  8  Inches  wide,  10  feet  and  up  to  average  24  feet 

3  to  5  inches  thick,  9  and  10  inches  wide,  16  feet  and  up  to  average  24  feet 

3  to  5  Inches  thiek^  11  asid  12  fatctes  wide,  16  feet  and  up  to  average  24  feet.. 


.  27.00 
.  31.00 
.     35.00 

SAWN    TTIOIBIUr. 

Beffular  cubic  av^Bge: 

30  cuMc $31.  00 

321  cabAe 32.  50 

35  cubic 34.  00 

37i  cubic 35.  00 

40  cubic 37.  50 

U.    C    B»    CAB   fnDIS6  V^^TTBSX. 

1  by  4  Hud  6  tnebes,  B.  and  better  r 

5  feet $30.  00 

8  or  16  feet 32.00 

•  or  IS  feet 3».  00 

10  or  20  feet 35.00 

M.    C.    B.    GAB   LlSrSO  AnTf  BOCXriNG  FA.1TERN. 

1  by  4  and  6  iBcbes,  B.  and  bettnr,  5  feet  or  raaNiples f.T3.  00 

1  by  4,  random  lengths^  No.  1 27.00 

1  by  6,  random  lengths.  No.  1 27.  50 

STANDARD  CAB  DECKING. 

2  by  6  and  8  inches.  9»  10,  18,  and  20  feet,  dressed  to  IJ $25.  00 

2i  by  <^  and  8  Inehes,  0,  10,  18,  and  20  feet,  dressed  to  21 26.  00 

IVO.  1  COaCUOTT  DIMENSIOX  WORKED  TO  CAB  DECKING. 

2  by  6.  0,  10,  18.  and  20  feet,  dressed  to  1| $21.00 

2  by  8,  0,  10,  18,  and  20  feet,  dressed  to  If 23.  00 

For  heart-face  decking,  add  $3  per  thousand. 

CAB  FRASniVO. 

Longleaf  raerchorBtable  grade  849  to  i-hicfa  scant  asd  cut  to  length — 

iJp  to  8  inches,  20  feet  and  under $26.  00 

16  Inches,  20  feet  and  under 28.  00 

12  Inches,  20  feet  and  snder S3.  00 

14  inches.  20  feet  and  wader 86.  00 
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CAB  BILLS. 

For  price  on  car  sills,  use  timber  list ;  for  price  of  construction  timbers  and  caps,  use 
timber  list;  for  85  to  90  per  cent  cubical  contents  bfart,  add  $4  per  thousand  feet.  No.  1 
common  lonK-leaf  price ;  for  standard  heart  with  special  sap  location,  add  |5  per  thousand 
feet  to  No.  1  common  lon^-leaf  price;  for  prices  for  States  of  Georgia  and  that  part  of 
Florida  lying  east  of  Alabama  east  line  if  continued  to  the  Gulf*  add  |1  per  thousand  to 
all  prices  shown  abOve. 

(June  14,  1918.) 

After  considering  the  information  submitted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion as  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing  southern  or  yellow  pine  lumber  and  the 
information  submitted  by  the  representativesr  of  the  manufacturers  thereof  at 
the  hearing^s  held  on  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  of  June,  1918,  at  which  their 
request  for  a  readjustment  of  prices  on  their  products  was  heard,  the  price- 
fixing  committee  appointed  by  the  President  has  determined,  by  agreement 
with  the  said  representatives  of  the  manufacturers  of  southern  or  yellow  pine 
lumber,  upon  th«^  following  maximum  prices  for  such  lumber.  These  maximum 
prices  shall  not  be  exceeded  on  any  sales  and  contracts  for  sale  (for  mill  ship- 
ment) made  during  a  period  of  three  months  beginning  midnight  June  14, 
191S,  either  to  the  public,  to  the  Government,  to  governments  of  the  nations 
associated  with  us  in  the  present  war,  or  the  railroads,  whether  by  rail  or  by 
water  shipment. 

The  prices  of  all  southern  or  yellow  pine  lumber  in  the  States  of  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  Florida  shall  not  exceed  the  item  prices  named  in  attached  list, 
except  that  in  the  first  three  States  named  above  an  additional  price  of  $3  per 
thousand  will  be  allowed  on  all  items  of  short  leaf  soft  pine  C  and  better  finish, 
casing,  base,  and  Jambs. 

Prices-  on  items  not  covered  by  above  list  shall  be  priced  on  basis  of  nearest 
comparable  item. 

The  usual  trade  practices  shall  continue,  including  cash  discounts  to  be 
applied  to  the  United  States  Government  purchases  as  well  as  all  others,  except 
that  in  commercial  transactions  where  purchasers  do  not  avail  themfaeelves  of 
the  cash  discounts  the  accounts  may  be  converted  into  trade  acceptances  which 
do  not  bear  interest  before  maturity. 

The  custom  of  delivered  prices  of  lumber  to  purchasers*  destination  points 
shall  remain  unchanged,  including  the  equalization  of  freight  rates. 

Contracts  for  the  sale  of  lumber  entered  into  in  good  faith  prior  to  midnight 
June  14.  1918,  and  enforcible  at  law,  will  be  performed  in  accordance  with  their 
terms,  subject,  of  course,  to  orders  received  from  the  Government  which  may 
require  priority. 

It  is  imperative  that,  with  the  least  iKissible  disruption  of  the  industry,  the 
vast  war  needs  of  the  Government,  both  direct  and  indirect,  for  southern  or 
yellow  pine  lumber  be  supplied  on  a  fair  basis;  that  an  adequate  supply  and 
equitable  distribution  thereof  be  assured  for  essential  commercial  needs;  that 
the  movement  thereof  be  facilitated,  and  thnt  injurious  speculation  therein  be 
prevented.  Therefore  the  procedure  outlined  below,  by  agreement  with  the 
representatives  of  the  manufacturers  of  southern  or  yellow  pine  lumber,  has 
been  adopted  for  a  period  of  three  months  beginning  midnight  June  14,  1918. 

The  procedure  is  that  each  manufacturer  of  southern  or  yellow  pine  lumber 
shall— 

(1)  Mnke  contracts  and  accept  orders  for  Ills  product  at  prices  not  in  excess 
of  the  applicable  maximum  prices,  always  subject  to  an  option  at  the  appli- 
cable maximum  prices  in  favor  of  the  United  States  or  the  nominee  of  the 
War  Industries  Board.  Under  this  option,  which  will  cover  all  southern  or 
yellow  pine  lumber  down  to  time  of  actual  delivery  to  the  purchaser,  the  War 
Industries  iBoard,  to  any  extent  required,  will  allocate  either  to  the  Govern- 
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ment  or  to  other  essential  users.  Any  balance  not  so  allocated  will  be  released 
for  sale  to  commercial  buyers,  but  at  prices  no  greater  than  those  determined 
upon  as  above  set  forth. 

(2)  .Comply  with  the  directions  of  the  War  Industries  Board  as  issued  from 
time  to  time  with  reference  to  filling  commercial  requirements  in  the  order  of 
their  public  importance  and  to  furnishing  such  information  and  making  such 
reports  as  may  be  required. 

(8)  Keep  up  to  the  best  of  his  ability  the  production  of  southern  or  yellow 
pine  lumber,  so  as  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  so  long  as  the  war  lasts. 

(4)  Neither  reduce  the  scale  of  wages  now  being  paid  Qor  change  funda- 
mental labor  conditions  now  in  force. 

The  Government  will  apportion  the  car  supply  available  for  lumber  and 
arrange  for  its  transportation,  subject  to  allocation  by  the  War  Industries 
Board  as  aforesaid,  to  the  end  that  injury  to  the  industry  due  to  abnormal 
war-time  conditions  be  neutralized  so  far  as  may  be. 

Foreign  trade,  except  to  the  governments  ot  nations  associated  with  us  In 
the  present  war,  is  not  to  be  affected  by  this  ruling. 

GOVERNMENT  MAXIMTM  PRICE  LIST. 

OovernmeDt  yellow  pine  or  southern  pine  maxlmam  prices,  effective  midnight  Jane  14 
to  and  includhfig  September  14,  1918,  covering  States  of  Missouri,  Arlcansas,  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama : 


1  by  8  flooring.. 
1}  by  3  flooring. 
1  by  4  flooring.. 
1|  by  4  flooring. 
iDyefloorii 


4  flooring 
rini 

ln£ 

1  by  8  to6inch  flooring. . 
1  by  4  and  6  inch  flooring . 

'by48eillng 

by  4  ceiling. 


Band 

better 

heart 

rift. 


S54.00 
M.0O 
52.00 
68.00 


Band 

bettsf 

rift. 


848.00 
60.00 
46.00 
67.00 


by43eiling 

by  4  partition 

byOpartition 

by  6  drop  siding 

Bevelsidlng  from  1-inch  stock . . 
Beyel siding  from  Ijt- Inch  stock , 


Band 
better. 


886.00 
48.00 
84.00 
46.00 
86.50 


30.50 
82.00 
35.00 
37.00 
39.50 
35.00 
25.00 
27.50 


No.l 

common. 


1134.00 

Vaioo" 
"lai.oo" 


29.00 
80.50 
88.00 
84.00 
36.50 
32.  A) 
28.00 
25.50 


No.  3 
oonuncn. 


834.50 

"i'i.'sb 


25.50 
25.00 
25.00 
22.50 
23.50 
24.50 


26.50 
19.00 
2L50 


Denotes  grade  as  per  rule  on  flooring.   Add  81  per  thousand  feet  for  specified  lengths. 


Finish  S2S. 


Ib74  random 

Iby  6  and  8  inch,  random 

IbylO  random 

Ibyl2  random 

Iby4  to  12  inch  random 

.l}by4to8-inchrandom  

l}  by  10  and  12  inch  random 

ij  by  4  to  8  inch  random 

ll  by  10  and  131  nch  ramdom 

2by  4  to  8  inch  random 

2by  10  and  12  inch  random 

Molded  c^ing  and  base  from  1  by  4, 6  and  8  inch  stock 
Molded  casing  and  base  from  1  by  6  and  10  inch  stock  . 

Jambs  from  4/4  stock 

Jambs  from  5/4  and  6/4  stock  and  8/4 


Band 
better. 

c. 

No.  1 
common. 

$35.50 

832.00 
34.00 
35.50 
36.00 
34.00 

37.00 

38.00 

39.00 

37.00 

42.00 

86.50 

44.00 

88.50 

42.00 

36.50 

44.00 

38.60 

42.00 

44.00 

43.00 

45.00 

43.00 

48.00 

The  above  prices  are  for  S2S  finish ;  for  B4B  add  50  cents  per  thousand  feet;  for  specified  lengths,  add  81 
per  thousand  feet;  for  rough,  deduct  50  cents  per  thousana  feet. 

Non.— C  and  better  shortleaf  finish,  base,  casing,  and  Jambs  mannbctnred  In  the  States  of  Missouri, 
Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas  may  be  sold  at  13  per  thousand  higher  than  above  prices. 

Moldings:  IS  inch  width  and  smaller,  55  per  cent  dlscoiint;  IS  Inches  and  wider — 50 
per  cent  discount. 

125547**— 20 50 
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BoardB. 

Iby2. 

Ibya. 

lby4. 

Ibye. 

IbyS. 

'ibylO. 

lbyl2. 

Iby4 
tol2 

No.  1,81  or  2S 

No.  2,  81  or  28 

No.  3.  Star 2S 

S20.50 
24.50 

130.50 
25.50 

$28.50 
23.50 
20.50 

$29.50 
24.60 
21.00 

$29.50 
25.50 
21.50 

$29.50 
25.50 
21.50 

$32.50 
27.50 
22.00 

» 

No.  4,  Slor2S 

15.00 

1                1 

For  1  Inch  No.  1  and  No.  2  In  sperlfied  lengths,  add  50  cents,  except  16  feet  add  $1: 
rongh,  50  centn  less  than  B2S;  B48,  D.  and  M.  or  sblplap,  add  50  cents  to  S2S  pricn. 
or  resawlng,  add  $1  per  thousand. 

Boards  when  ordered  kiln  dried,  add  $1  per  thousand  feeL 


Dimensions. 


10, 18, 

and  20 

feat. 


12,14 

and  10 

feet. 


24  feet. 


2  by  2,  No.  1  conmion,SlSlE 

2  by  3,  No.  1  common,  81  Si  E 

2by  4,  No.  1  Common,  81S1E 

2by0,  No.loommon,  SlSlE 

2by8,  No.  icommon,  81S1E 

2byl0,  No.  1  common,  8181 E 

2 by  12.  No.  icommon, 8181 E 

2by2,  No.  2common,  81S1E 

2by3,  No.  2common,  SlSlE i 

2by4,  No.  2ooniinon,  SlSlE 

2by6,  No.2fiemmon,  S181E , 

2by8,  No.  2common,  SlSlE 

2bylO,No.2common,  SlSlE 

2byl2,  No.2common,  81S1E , 

2  by  4  by  2 by  8,  No.  SOommon,  BlSlB  (8  to 20 feet), 

2  by  6,  No.  3  common,  81S1E  (8  to  20  feet) 

2  by  10,  No.  3  cimunon,  BlSlE  (8  to  20  feet) 

2  by  12,  No.  3  common,  81S1E  (8  to  20  feet) , 


$20.50 
24.00 
25.50 
23.00 
25.00 
26.50 
27.00 
25.00 
22.50 
24.00 
21.50 
23.50 
24.00 
25.50 


$34.50 
23.00 
23.50 
22.00 
SI.00 
23.80 
25.50 
23.00 
21.50 
22.00 
20.50 
21.50 
22.00 
24.00 


$28.00 
25.  .50 
27.00 
24.50 
20.50 
37.00 
28.50 
26.50 
24.00 
25.50 
23.00 
25.00 
23.50 
27.00 


$24.50 
23.00 
^50 
22.00 
23.09 


25.50 
23.00 
21.50 
22.00 
20.50 
21.50 
22.00 
21.00 
17.00 
16.50 
17.30 
IS.  00 


Dimension  when  ordered  sized  |-inch  scant  In  thlcknees  and/or/width,  add  $2  pcr 
thonsand  feet. 

Dimension  when  ordered  kiln-dried,  add  $2  per  thousand  feet. 

Dimension  D.  and  M.  or  shiplap,  add  $1  per  thousand  to^SlSlE  prices;  rcnagh,  50 
cents  less  than  SIRIE  prices ;  84S,  add  50  cents  ner  thousand  to  SlSlE  prlcea. 

For  No.  1  common,  dimension  oyer  24  feet,  add  $1  for  each  2  feet  up  to  82  feet. 

Note. — All  lumber  not  over  2  inches  thick,  when  ordered  odd  or  fractional  lenirths,  will 
invoice  as  of  next  longer  length  in  multiple  of  2  feet. 


TlmlMrs. 


8by  4and4by  4... 

8by6to8by8 

3  by  10  to  4  by  10.. , 
6  by  10  to  10  by  10. 
8byl2to6byi2.. 
6  by  12  to  12  by  12. 
3  by  14  to  5  by  14... 
6  by  14  to  8  by  14.. 
10  by  14  to  14  by  14 


10  to  20 

foct. 


$25.00 
24.00 
28.00 
27.00 
30.00 
29.00 
35.00 
34.50 
34.00 


22  and  24 

feot. 


$26.00 
25.00 
29.00 
28.00 
81.00 
80.00 
36.00 
35.50 
35.00 


26  feet. 


$27.00 
26.00 
80.00 
29.00 
82.00 
81.00 
37.00 
36.50 
86.00 


28  feet. 


$28.00 
27.00 
31.00 
30.00 
33.00 
82.00 
88.00 
37.50 
37.00 


30  feet. 


$29.00 
2S.00 
82:00 
81.00 
84.00 
83.00 
30.00 
88.50 
38.00 


32fecC 


$30.00 
S.OO 
83.00 
32.00 
35.00 
84.00 
40.00 
89.50 
39.00 


Add  for  plank  2  Inches  thick,  cut  full  slse.  $1  per  thousand  to  list  of  8  Indies  of  same 

width  or  over. 

Add  for  timbers  14  Inches  $8  for  each  2  inches  over  14  inches. 

All  for  timbers  over  82  feet  $1  for  each  foot  over  S2'feet. 

Prices  above  are  for  short-leaf  No.  1  common  rough  ;  for  better  qualities  and  varlons 
working  apply  the  following  diiferentiala : 

For  long  leaf  No.  1  common  add  $2  per  thousand  feet. 

For  merchantable  10  inches  and  smaller  add  $8  per  thousand  to  No.  1  long-leaf  price. 

For  merchnntable  12  inches  and  larger  add  $2  per  thousand  to  No.  1  long-leaf  price. 

For  priDH>  rule  of  1906  add  $5  to  No.  1  long-leaf  price. 

For  85  to  90  per  cent  cubical  contents  heari,  12  inchee  and  under,  add  to  No.  1  conmon 
long  leaf  $3  per  thousand. 

For  85  to  90  per  cent  cubical  contents  heart,  14  inches  and  under,  add  to  No.  1  commoa 
long  leaf  $3.50  per  thousand. 

For  85  to  90  per  cent  cubical  contents  heart,  10  inches  and  under,  add  to  No.  1  com- 
mon long  leaf  $4.50  per  thousand. 

For  85  to  90  p^r  cent  facial  area  heart,  12  inches  and  under,  add  to  No.  1  common 
long  leaf  $5  per  thousand. 
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For  86  to  90  per  cent  facial  area  hoart»  14  inches  and  under,  add  to  No.  1  common 
lone  leaf  $5.50  per  thousand. 

For  85  to  90  per  cent  facial  area  heart,  16  Inches  and  under,  add  to  No»  1  common 
loxis  leaf  $6.50  per  thouaand. 

For  all  heart  timbers  12  inches  and  under  add  to  No.  1  common  long  leaf  $7  per 
thousand. 

For  all  heart  tiinbera  14  inches  and  under  add  to  No.  1  common  long  leaf  $8  per 
thousand. 

For  all  heart  timbers  16  inches  and  under  add  to  No.  1  common  long  leaf  $10  per 
thousand.  \ 

For  standard  heart  timbers  12  inches  and  under  add  to  No.  1  common  long  lent  $4  per 
thousand. 

For  standard  heart  timbers  14  inches  and  under  add  to  No.  1  common  long  leaf  $5.50 
per  thousand. 

For  standard  heart  timbers  16  Inches  and  under  a^d  to  No.  1  common  long  leaf  $6.50. 

For  heart  face,  <Mie  face  only,  12  inches  and  unoer,  add  to  No.  1  eoramon  long  leaf 
$4.50  per  thouaand. 

For  heart  face,  one  face  only,  14  Inches  and  under,  add  to  No.  1  common  long:  leaf 
$5_per  thousand. 

For  heart  face,  one  face  only.  16  inches  and  under,  add  to  No.  1  common  lon^  leaf 
$6  per  thousand.  ' 

Add  for  dressing  $1  per  thousand  feet. 

Add  for  tongue  and  grooTe  or  shiplap  $2  per  thousand  feet. 

Add  for  grooving  |3  per  thousand  to  dressed  price  stock  3  inches  and  4  inches  thick. 

Add  for  grooving  $5  per  thousand  to  dressed  price  stock  5  inches  and  thicker. 
vAdd  for  beveling  and  outgauging  $2  per  thousand  feet  to  dressed  prices. 

Note. — All  timber  when  ordered  in  odd  or  fractional  lengths,  will  invoice  as  of  next 
longer  length  a  multiple  of  2  feet. 

Add  $1  to  list  when  ordered  cut  on  fractional  sizes.  Prices  on  fractional  sizes  will 
be  determined  as  follows :  Sizes  containing  fractions  under  one-half  inch  shall  take 
price  of  next  smaller  size  listed.  Sizes  containing  fractions  half  Inch  or  greater  shall 
take  price  of  next  larger  size  listed.    For  examples : 

5h  by  8^  Inches  will  take  price  of  6  by  8  plus  $1. 
5i  by  8S  inches  will  take  price  of  6  by  10  plus  $1. 

Ship  decking.  United  States  Navy  specifications  No.  39  P.  I.  B. : 

4i  by  4i  and  smaller  when  not  more  than  1  inch  off  sauare $100.  00 

8i   by   5i   and   smaller   when   difference  between   thickness   and   width   is 
over  1  inch 116.  00 

BXPOKT  PKICBS. 

[Oradlng  as  per  Gidf  coast  specifications  of  1910.] 

PRIME. 

1-inch  random  widths  and  lengths $47.  00 

li-lnch  random  widths  and  lengths 52. 00 

If-Inch  random  widths  and  lengths 52.00 

2-inch  random  widths  and  lengths 52.  00 

OINOA   OB  mo   PRIMB   DEALS. 

3  to  5  inches  thick,  4  to  8  inches  wide,  16  feet  and  up,  to  average  24  feet $32.  00 

3  to  5  inches  thick,  9  to  10  inches  wide,  16  feet  and  up,  to  average  24  feet 36.  00 

3  to  &  inches  thick,  11  and  12  inches  wide,  16  feet  and-up,  to  average  24  feet 40.  00 

MERCHANTABLE    SAWN    TIMBERS. 

Regular  cubic  average:  ^  ..  « 

80    cubic $83.  50 

32i  cubic 35.  00 

35  cubic 36.  50 

37J   cubic 38.  00 

40  cubic 40.  00 

Note. — ^The  southern  yellow  pine  maximum  Government  price  list  for  the  period  from 
ntdnifl^t  September  23  to  and  including  December  23,  1918,  was  the  same  as  the 
preceding  price  list  except  in  the  following  particulars : 

Under  No.  2  common :  1  by  8  flooring  is  changed  to  $26 ;  1  by  4  flooring,  $25 ;  1  by  6 
flooring,  $26;  I  by  4  partition,  $26;  and  i  by  6  partition,  $27.  For  alr-drled  flooring 
$1  per  thousand  feet  is  deducted. 

The  following  prices  for  No.  2  common  are  added :  1|  by  4  to  8  inches,  random,  $31 ; 
1|  by  10  and  12  inches,  random,  $33;  11  by  4  to  8  inches,  random,  $31 ;  li  by  10  and 
12  inches,  random,  $33. 

Under  "  Boards  "  a  price  for  No.  2.  SI  or  2S,  la  omitted. 

Under  •*  Dimension  **  the  price  for  2  by  2,  No.  2  common,  SI  SIB  Is  Increased  to  $26. 
For  merchantable  long  leaf  10  inches  and  under  wide  $3  per  thousand  feet  is  added, 
and  $2  per  thousand  feet  is  added  for  merchantable  long  leaf  12  inches  and  over  wide. 

The  note  under  "Timbers**  in  the  preceding  list  reading  "Add  for  plank  2  inches 
tkick.  cut  full  size,  $1  per  thousand,  to  list  at  3  Inches  of  same  width  or  over,"  is 
ofliitted  from  this  later  list.  .     , 

A  price  is  added  of  $3.65  for  Na  1  standard  yellow  pine  lath,  and  $2.65  for  No.  2 
standard  yellow  pine  lath. 
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HISTORY  OF  PRICES  DURING  THE  WAR. 


RAILROAD  AND  CAR  ICATERIAL. 

Qoyernment  yellow  pine  or  southern  yellow  pine  maximam  prices  are  effeetlve  mld- 
nigbt  June  14  to  and  including  September  14,  1918,  covering  Statf^s  of  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama  : 

FLOORING.  CEILING.  AND  DROP  SIDING,  WORKED  STANDARD  PATTERNS. 

Length  8  to  20  Ceet.> 


1  by  3  flooring, 
by  4  flooring 


lb 

HBy  4  flooring. 

Ibi      " 


ly  4  flooing. 
by  4flooit 
0  flooring. . 
1  by  3  to  6  inch  flooring. 


1  by  4  to  6  Inch  flooring. 
'  by  4  ceiling. 


|b. 

f  bv  4  ceiling 

r 


y  4c6iling 

by  4  ceiling.... 
7  4  partiticn. . . 

^  by  6  partition. . . 

1  by  6  drop  siding. 


Band 

better, 

heart  rift. 


154.00 
66.00 
52.00 
63.00 


Band 

better, 

rilt. 


$48.00 
60.00 
46.00 
57.00 


Band 
better. 


136.00 
48.00 
34.00 
45.00 
36.50 


32.00 
35.00 
40.00 
47.00 
37.00 
39.50 
85.00 


No.  L 


134.00 

"si'do' 

"■33.*66' 


30.50 
33.00 
37.00 
43.00 
34.00 
86.50 
32.50 


NaZ 


S24.a 


24.50 

■  •   »  »  m  w 

25.50 
2Sl00 
25.00 
2i.S0 
24.50 
37.50 
30.50 


26.50 


>  Add  f  1  per  thousand  feet  for  spedfled  liaigths. 
ROUGH  BOARDS  AND  FINISH  RANDOM  LENGTHS.1 


lby2 

Iby3 

Iby4 

IbyO 

IbyS 

IbylO 

Ibyl2 

U  by  4  to  8  inches 

li  by  10  and  12  inches. 

1<  by  4  to  8  inches 

I  by  10  and  12  Inches. 

1  by  4  to  8  inches 

If  by  10  and  12  inches. 

2  oy  4  to  8  Inches 

2  by  10  and  12  inches. . 


Band 
better.* 


136.00 
87.50 
35.00 
36.50 
36.50 
37.50 
38.50 
41.50 
43.50 
41.50 
43.50 
41.50 
43.50 
41.50 
43.50 


i< 


C."» 


132.50 
34.50 
31.50 
33.50 
33.50 
35.00 
35.60 


No.l 
common.* 


139.00 
80.00 
28.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
32.00 
36.00 
38.00 
36.00 
38.00 


No.  2 
common.* 


824.00 
25.00 
23.00 
24.00 
25.00 
25.00 
27.00 


raj 


Na3 
common. 


820.50 
20.50 
21.00 
21.00 
21.60 


r»\ 
rft) 


No.  4 
oasnman. 


814.50 
14.50 
14.50 
14.50 
14.50 


1  In  all  grades  for  widths  exceeding  12  inches,  including  16  inches,  add  13  for  each  2  inches  or  Cractiaa 
thereoL 

>  In  grades  B  and  better  and  "C"  for  spedfled  lengths  up  to  20  feet  add  $1. 

s  In  grades  B  and  better,  "  C,"  Nos.  1  and  2  common  for  22  and  24  feet  add  S2. 

*  In  grades  No.  1  and  No.  2  common  for  spedfled  lengths  up  to  20  feet,  except  16  feet,  add  50  cents  a  thou- 
sand: for  16  feet  add  $1. 

ft  For  1-inch  common  stock  ordered  kiln  dried  add  II. 

ROUGH  PLANK  AND  DIMENSI0N.1 


2  by  2,  No.  1  common . 
2  by  3,  No.  1  common. 
2  by  4,  No.  1  common. 
2  by  6,  No.  1  <»mmon . 
2  by  8,  No.  1  common . 
2  by  10,  No.  1  common 
2  by  12,  No.  1  common 
2  by  2,  Na  2  common. 
2  by  3,  No.  2  common . 
2  by  4,  No.  2  common. 
2  by  6,  Na  2  common. 
2 by  8, No  2 common. 
2  by  10,  No.  2  common 
2  by  12,  No.  2  common 


12, 14,  and  10, 18,  and 
16  feet.      20  feet. 


124.00 
22.50 
23.00 
21.50 
22.50 
23.00 
25.00 
22.50 
21.00 
21.50 
20.00 
21.00 
21.50 
23.50 


$26.00 
23.50 
25.00 
22.50 
24.50 
25.00 
26.50 
24.50 
22.00 
23.50 
21.00 
23.00 
23.50 
25.00 


23  and  24* 
feet. 


127.50 
25.00 
26.00 
24.00 
26.00 
28.50 
28.00 
26.00 
28.50 
25.00 
22.50 
34.50 
25.00 
20.50 


Random. 


824.00 
23:50 
23.00 
21.50 
23.50 
83.00 
25.00 
22.50 
21.00 
21.50 
20.00 
21.00 
21.50 
23.50 


1  For  2-inch  stock  ordered  kiln  dried  add  82. 

*  For  lengths  over  24  feet  add  II  for  each  2  feet  up  to  and  including  32  feet. 
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CAR  SIDING,  LINING  AND  ROOFING  WORKED  TO  M.  C.  B.  PATTERN.i 


1  by  4  Band  better.. 
11^6  Band  better.. 
1 1^  4,  No.  1  oommon 
1  by  6,  No.  1  oommon 
1  by  4,  Na  2  common 
1  by  6,  No.  2  common 


5  feet. 

8  feet. 

V  X90va 

10  feet. 

12  feet. 

130.00 

136.00 

S39.00 

338.00 

137.00 

8«.00 

35.00 

30.00 

38.00 

87.00 

31.00 

30.00 

34.00 

33.00 

32.00 

31.00 

30.00 

34.00 

33.00 

82.00 

27.50 

27.50 

27.60 

27.50 

27.80 

27.50 

27.60 

27.50 

27.50 

27.50 

Random 
lensths 
llnmg. 


834.00 
38.50 
82.50 
33.00 
24.50 
25.50 


>  In  car  lining  for  specified  lengths  add  $1  per  M  feet. 

^  STANDARD  GRADE  CAR  DECKING. 

3  by  6  and  Sinobw^O,  10, 18,  and  20  feet,  dressed  to  If  inches 829.00 

21  by  8  and  8  faiches,  9, 10, 18,  and  20  feet,  dressed  to  2i  inches 30.00 

3  by  6  and  8  inches,  9, 10, 19,  and  20  feet,  dressed  to  2|  Inches 30.00 

NO.  1  COMMON  CAR  DECKING,!  DRESSED  AND  MATCHED  OR  SHIPLAPFED  TO 

M.  C.  B.  PATTERN. 


3 by  6  and  8 inches. 

2by  10  inches 

2}  by  6  and  8  indies 

S|by  lOhiches 

8  Dy  6  and  8  inches. 
8  by  10  inches 


9  feet. 


826.00 
28.60 
27.00 
31.00 
26.00 
30.00 


9  feet 
6  inches. 


S27.50 
80.00 
28.60 
82.50 
27.50 
31.50 


10  feet. 


826.00 
28.60 
27.00 
31.00 
26.00 
30.00 


1  For  heart  faced  decking,  6  and  8  inches,  add  83;  for  10  inches  add  84. 

CAR  FRAMING,  LONGLEAF  SQUARE  AND  SOUND  GRADES  S4S  TO  HNCH  SCANT  AND 

CUT  TO  LENGTH. 

Up  to  8  inches,  20  feet  and  under 829.00 

10  inches,  20  feet  and  under 32.00 

12  inches,  20  feet  and  under 34.00 

14  Inches,  20  feet  and  under 39.00 

CAR  SILLS. 
For  price  on  oar  siUs  use  timber  list. 

ROUGH  PLANK  AND  TIMBERS,  NO.  1  COMMON,  CUT  TO  FULL  SIZE.i 


8by2 

abyS 

2by4 

2by« 

2by8 

abylO 

8byl2 

8by4to4by4 

3by6to8b7  8 

8 by  10  to4  by  10.... 
5  by  10  to  10  by  10... 
8byl2to5byl2.... 
8  by  12  to  12  by  12... 
8byl2to5byl4*.. 
6bjl4to8byl4«.. 
10  by  14  to  14  by  14  « 


10  to  20 
feet. 


827.00 
26.00 
26.00 
25.00 
25.00 
29.00 
31.00 
25.00 
24.00 
28.00 
27.00 
30.00 
29.00 
35.00 
34.50 
34.00 


22  and  24 
feet. 


828.00 
27.00 
27.00 
26.00 
26.00 
30.00 
82.00 
26.00 
25.00 
29.00 
28.00 
31.00 
30.00 
36.00 
35.50 
35.00 


26  feet. 


829.00 
28.00 
28.00 
27.00 
27.00 
31.00 
33.00 
27.00 
25.00 
30.00 
29.00 
32.00 
31.00 
37.00 
36.60 
36.00 


28  feet. 


830.00 
29.00 
29.00 
28.00 
28.00 
32.00 
34.00 
28.00 
27.00 
31.00 
30.00 
33.00 
32.00 
38.0) 
37.60 
37.00 


30  feet. 


831.00 
30.00 
30.00 
29.00 
29.00 
33.00 
35.00 
29.00 
28.00 
32.00 
31.00 
34.00 
33.00 
39.00 
38.50 
38.00 


32  feet. 


832.00 
31.00 
81.00 
30.00 
30.00 
84.00 
86.00 
30.00 
29.00 
33.00 
32.00 
35.00 
34.00 
40.00 
89.60 
39.00 


i  For  timbers  over  32  feet  add  81  for  eatih  additional  foot  in  length  over  32  feet. 
>  For  timbers  over  14  inches  in  width,  add  83  for  each  2  inches  or  fraction  thereoL 


y 
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HISTQEY  01-  BBICES  DURHSTG  THR  WAE.. 


GENERAL  BXCEPTIONS. 

[Add  to  foregolnic  prices  per  1.000  feet  b.  m.] 

Amount 

to  be  added. 

In  No.  1  coBBiOB  plank  and  timtens  foe  lotug  heat $2.  00 

Add  t»  No.  1  commoD  long  leaf  for  following  grades : 

For  aound  and  square  edge _— 1.00 

For  rtandnrd  interstate  rules,  190o,  same  as  No.  1  long  Teaf. 

For  mcrchantablt*  1906,  10  i&clies  ajid  nuter ^, 3.00 

For  mtrchentable^  1905i»  12  inches  and  UDd»r 2»a» 

For  prime  intcntate  ralMir  1905 5.0# 

For  86'  to  90  per  omt  cnbKal  contents  12  iacliefl  and  under 3. 0^ 

For  85  to  90  pes  cent  cubical  contauts  14$  Inches  and  under Z^3» 

For  86>  to  90  per  cent  cublc&I  contents  16  Iscties  and  under 4^59i 

For  heart  face,  1  face  snly,  12  Inches  and  under 4.50 

For  heart  face,  1  f&cc  only,  14  Inches  and  under 5.  0<r 

For  heart  face,  1  face  onl7»  10  iachcs  and  under 6.  00 

For  75  per  cent  heart-girth  meaHurcmeut  12  Inches  and  under 3.  ."►O 

For  76  per  cent  heart-girth  messnrsment  14  inches  and  under 4.  50 

For  75  per  cent  heart-girth  measurement  16  Inches  and  under 5.  50 

For  standard  heart  grade  12  inches  and  under 4.00 

Fbr  standard  heart  grade  14  inches  and  under 5.  50 

For  standard  heart  grade  16  Inches  and  nnder 6.  50 

For  80  to  96  per  cent  factal-area  heart  12  inches  and  under 5.  00 

For  86  to  90  per  cent  facial-area  heart  14  inches  and  under 5.50 

For  8^to90  per  cent  fachil-area  heart  16  fnebes  and  voder 6.  50 

For  all  heart  12  inches  and  under 7.  00 

For  all  heart  14  inches  and  under 8.  00 

For  all  hsart  16  inches  and  uadsr WL  06 


Edc  saxfftcing  add.-^ 

aiaoc2». 

A1A1K. 

S4S. 

823  and 
T.  snd  6. 

Grooved 
for 

splines. 

For  1  Inch  or  les 

"Pot  zfrobflwor  i«b  ...  r ..... .       

ID.  so 

10.90 

.90 
LOO 
LOO 
LOQ 
LOO 

St.06 
LOO 
LOO^ 
L06 
LOO 
LOQ 

SI.  00 
L50 
2:00 

%m 

2.00 

'ii'm 

Far3fnnhefl:nr  1<4S. .....,-,    , . .  .  , 

LOO- 
1.00^ 
LOO 
LOQ 

4.00 

For  4  inches  or  lesB 

4.09 

For  Sinchosox  Uhs.  ......>......•..... .^. ...... ........ 

For  6  inches  or  larger ^ '. 1 

6.00 
6.00 

Inroices  shall  be  based  on  actual  board-foot  contents  of  the  rough  sisc  snd  length 
ordered,  except  that  thickness  under  1  inch  shall-  be  based  on  1  inch. 

When  stock  ordered  cut  to  odd  length  sufficient  amount  should  be  added  to  price  of 
next  longer  eyen  length  to  cofTer  waste  in  cutting  tntu  odd  lengths. 

Pieces  ordered  larger  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  or  wider  on  one  side  than  the  other, 
vhall  be  computed  as  of  the  larger  end  or  wider  side. 

AH  sizes  which  include  fractions  under  one-half  inch  shall  tnlte  the  same  price  as  the 
next  lower  inch  listed.  Sizes  which  include  fractions  one-half  inch  or  oyer  shall  take 
the  same  price  as  the  next  higher  inch  listed.  Bzample :  64  by  81  would  take  the  price 
of  6  by  10  inches.     Add  $1  to  list  when  ordered  to  cut  on  fractloiiai  slas; 

Lengths  which  include  odd  inches  shall  take  the  same  base  price  as  the  next  lonser 
length  listed,  with  allowance  for  odd  lengths  added  (see  oenanu  erce|^tl»na>.  Bzampie : 
4i  Dy  89,  28  feet  6  inches,  would  take  the  base  price  of  4  oy  10,  80  feet,  to  which  would 
be  added  the  allowance  for  odd  leagtluK 

WESTERN  SPRUCE. 

At  a  conference  of  spruce  manufactnrera  of  Washington  and  Oregon  and 
representatlyes  of  the  Signal  Ckirps  of  tlie  United  States  Axmjr  Aircraft  Pro- 
dfietion  Board,  tbB  British,  French,  and  Italian  commissions,  and  the  Itxmber 
committee  of  the  Ccmncil  of  Natioxuti  Defense,  held  in  July,  1&17,  the  t^rwx 
nrnnufacturers  agreed  to  furnish  aircraft  spruce  of  q[)eolfied  quality  and  sisp 
dmrlDg  the  remainder  of  the  year  at  9106  per  thousand  hoard  feet 

On  April  10,  191S,  ^e  spruce  production  dlyislon  of  the  Signal  Corps,  United 
States  Army,  issued  a  new  schedule  of  prices  for  western  spruce  and  Port 
Orferd  cedar  alrpUnie  material.  The  prices  for  '^A'*  wing  beam  stock  of 
western  spruce  aad  Port  Orford  cedar  was  set  at  $175  per  thousand  l)oard  feet 
f.  0.  b.  mill;  "  B  "  long  clears  at  $80  per  thousand  board  feet  f.  o.  b.  mill;  and 
**  C  "  short  and  thin  clears  at  $^  per  thousand  board  feet  f.  o.  h.  nSil.  The 
price  for  western  spruce  cants  for  aircraft  material,  grade  1,  was  set  at  $90 
per  thousand  board  feet  f.  o.  b.  ni|ll;  grade  2,  $50  per  thousand  feet  f.  o.  b. 
mill.    These  prices  remained  in  effect  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
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TREENAILS. 

The  first  control  of  the  price  of  treenails  was  exercised  by  the  Emergency 
Fleet  CJorporation  in  the  adoption  of  tlie  schedule  of  prices  of  April  1, 1918.  This 
schedule  was  revised  on  July  11,  191S,  and  on  July  31,  1918.  The  first  revision 
allowed  an  increase  in  prices  of  30  per  cent  and  the  second  one  of  20  per  cent, 
to  be  retroactive  through  July  12,  1918.  On  November  22,  1918,  again,  the 
schedule  of  July  31,  1918,  was  indefinitely  extended  without  change.' 

(Prices  per  thousand  pieoes  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points  fbced  for  black  or  yellow  locust  square  treenails,  pur- 
chased in  IHnch  squares  cut  !*»  to  t  inch  full  for  use  in  Oovemment  bolls,  inspections  at  cars.] 


APRIL  1,  1918. 


EFFECTIVE  JULY  12,  1918.* 


Lengths. 

Prices. 

Lengths. 

Prices. 

iTtehen. 

( 

Tnchet. 

- 

10 

$17.50 

32 

$67.79 

12 

21.25 

34 

74.50 

14 

25.00 

36 

81.25 

IS 

29.00 

38 

8&50 

18 

33.00 

40 

96.00 

20 

87.00 

42 

106.75 

22 

4L50 

44 

116.25 

24 

4«.35 

46 

127.  oa 

26 

51.25 

48 

138.25 

28 

56..25 

50 

150.00 

30 

61.50 

Prices  li- 

Prices  IJ 

Leogtte. 

Inch 

Lengths. 

inA 

squares. 

squares. 

iTtehea, 

Tnchet. 

10 

$20.70 

32 

$105.60 

12 

25.20 

34 

116.40 

14 

29.70 

36 

127.20 

16 

34.20 

38 

13a  00 

18 

38.70 

40 

150.00 

20 

43.20 

42 

164.40 

22 

48w60 

44 

18L20 

21 

72.00 

46 

198.00 

26 

80.40 

48 

216.00 

88 

87.60 

50 

234.00 

30 

96.00 

ration. 
1918. ' 


1  llemorandum  from  the  supply  and  sales  dlTlsloii  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpoi 
s  This  schedule  was  adoptea  on  July  31, 1M8,  but  was  made  retroactive  to  July  l2, 

Note.— Allowance  for  turning  is  $10  per  1.000  pieces  if  single  drift  or  $15  if  double  drift.  Price  for  If 
inch  squares  is  16  per  thousand  pieoes  lesa  taan  Uio0e  ah&wn  above.  Intermediate  lengths  at  average  of 
next  highest  and  next  lonrest. 


8.  BUILDING  MATERIALS. 


Price  control  was  exercised  over  the  following  building  materials,  other  than 
lumber :  Brick,  gypsum  wall  board,  gypsum  plaster  board,  hollow  building  tile, 
millwork,  Portland  cement,  sand,  gravel  and  crushed  stone.  The  prices  here 
scheduled  applied  only  to  Government  purchases.* 

BRICK. 

The  following  schedule  showing  the  prices  of  brick  fixed  by  the  price-fixing 
committee  was  issued  on  February  26,  1919: 


No. 


2 

4 
5 
5 
1 
3 
5 


6 

8 

9 

10 

13 

14 
16 

18 


Districts. 


Metropolitan,  New  York 

Do 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Do 

Washington,  D.  C.« 

Do 

Baltimore,  Hd 

Do...: 

New  England  States 

New  York  east  of  Meohanicsville. 

New  Jersey  north  of  Trenton 

Long  Island,  N.  Y 

VIr3nia« 


Part  of  North  Carolina  *. 

Southern  States  * 

Western  Pennsylvania  «. 

Ohio* 

IlUnoIs 

Mansfield,  Ark 

Coffeyvllle,  Kans 

Tucson^  Am 

St.  LoiuSfMo 

Chicago,  III 


Hard- 
burned 
brick. 


Per  M. 
$11.50 
12.50 
16.50 
17.60 
14.00 
15.00 
15.00 
16.00 
17.60 
13.60 
10.50 
13.60 


{ 


16.00 
16.00 
15.60 
16.00 
12.00 
14.00 
16.60 
11.00 
n4.60 


Light- 
burned  or 
salmon 


Per  M, 
to.  60 
10.50 
14.60 
16.60 
12.00 
13.00 
13.00 
14.00 
16.50 
10.50 
14.60 
n.60 


14.00 
18.60 
18.00 
10.03 
13.00 
14.60 
9.00 
'14.50 


Period  covered. 


July  1, 1018.  to  Oct.  81, 1918. 
Nov.  1 ,  1918,  to  Nov.  30, 1918. 
July  1, 1918,  to  Oct.  31 .  1918L 
Nov.  1, 1918,  to  Jan.  81, 1919. 
July  1, 1918.  to  Oct.  81, 1918L 
Nov.  1, 1918,  to  Jan.  81,  1919. 
July  1, 1918,  to  Oct. 81, 1918. 
Nov.  1, 1918,  to  Jan.  81, 1919. 


Covering  all  allocations  at  taita- 
tive  prices  between  July  l,  191& 
and  Feb.  27, 1919. 


I  See  report  of  Mr.  Richard  L.  Humphrey,  director  of  the  building  materials  division  of  the  Wmr  In- 
dustries Board. 

s  Price  fixed  on  face  common  brick,  116,  July  1, 1918,  to  Oct.  81, 1918.  Price  fixed  on  tM»  common  briek 
117,  Nov.  1, 1918,  to  Jan.  31, 1919. 

*  Brick  costs  in  group  No.  5  varied  so  sreatly  that  it  was  necessary  to  fix  prices  on  individnal  plants 
Prices  on  hard  brick  range  from  811  to  116;  prices  on  Ufht-buzned  or  saJmon  brick  range  from  10  to  f  14. 

*  Brick  costs  in  group  No.  6  varied  so  neatly  that  it  was  necessary  to  fix  prices  on  individnal  plants. 
Prices  on  hard  brick  range  from  $10.60  to  $18;  prices  on  llfht-bumed  or  salmon  nrick  range  from  $&6(i  to$13. 

»  Except  one  plant,  Johnsonburg.  Pa. ,  $18.42  for  hard  orick. 

*  Except  one  plant.  Spring  Wells,  Midh.,$14.50  for  hard  brick  and  $12.60  for  light-burned  or  ealmon  bride 
The  prices  are  all  per  M  brick,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  trucks,  or  barges  at  plants;  an  additional  of  $2 per  M  was  at- 
lowea  where  brick  had  to  be  trucked  outside  of  the  plant  to  the  nearest  railroad  siding  or  where  delivered 
over  rail  at  dock.  They  are  based  on  not  less  than  76  per  cent  bard-burned  brick  nor  mora  than  25  per 
cent  light-burned  or  salmon  brick. 

'  Sand  lime  brick. 
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GYPSUM  WALL  BOARD  AND  PLASTER  BOARD. 

Pending  the  establishment  of  fixed  prices,  all  orders  were  allocated  at  tenta- 
tive prices. 

On  February  27,  1919,  the  price-fixing  committee  established  the  following 
maximum  prices,  applicable  to  purchases  at  tentative  prices  made  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  during  the  year  1918. 

C}Tl>aVM  WAIX  BOARD. 

Prices  on  |-ineh  thick,  32  and  48  inches  wide,  and  of  varying  lengths,  for  four 
firms,  among  whom  the  orders  were  allocated  at  $22  and  $23.* 

GYPSUM  PLASTEK  BOABD. 

Prices  on  {-inch  thick,  32  and  36  inches  wide,  and  varying  lengths,  allocated 
among  10  firms  at  prices  ranging  from  $18  to  $28.^ 

The  price  for  i/^-inch  plaster  board  was  $1  per  thousand  square  feet  less  than 
for  the  t-lnch. 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  TILE. 

Prices  of  hollow  building  tile  were  first  fixed  for  the  period  ending  JiiJy  1, 
1918,  and  were  advanced  slightly  for  the  period  from  July  1, 1918,  to  January  1, 
1919. 

JTTXrT  25,  1918. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  price-fixing  committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board, 
Thursday,  July  25,  1918,  the  following  prices  for  hollow  building  tile  were 
fixed  for  Government  purchases  made  on  the  tentative  basis  prior  to  July  1, 

1918:  ^ 

Per  ton. 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J $9.00 

St.  Marys,  Pa 7.20 

Canton,  Ohio ■. 6. 75 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 6.75 

Louisville,   Ky : 8. 10 

Birmingham,  Ala . 8. 55 

Mason  City,  Iowa — 7. 20 

Coffeyville,  Kans 7. 20 

The  following  tentative  prices  for  Government  purchases,  made  prior  to  July 

1,  1918,  are  to  be  subject  to  final  action  by  the  price-fixing  committee  upon 

presentation  of  additional  data  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission : 

Per  ton. 

Elmendorf,  T^x $10. 00 

Athens,  Tex 10. 00 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 10.00 

1^8  Angeles,  Calif 10.00 

TJncoln,    Calif 10. 00 

Seattle,  Wash 10. 00 

<  Prices  were  per  thoufland  square  feet  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  the  plants  of  the  companies 
named. 
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mBCniEJOL  7,  1918. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  price-fixing  conunittee  of  tlie  War  Indnstriea  Board, 

Saturday,  December  7,  1918,  the  following  prices  on  hollow  building  tile  were 

fixed  for  Government  purdiases  made  during  tlie  period  from  Julj  1«  1018, 

to  January  1,  1919: 

Per  toa. 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J $9.75 

St.  Marys,  Pa .'l^ ^ 7.95 

Canton,   Ohio 7. 50 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 8.00 

LouJsvllUs   Ky 8. 10 

Birmingham,    Ala 8. 55 

Mason  City,  Iowa 7.20 

Coffeyvllle,  Kans 7. 20 

Elmendorf,  T(?x , 11.  (K> 

Athens,  Tex 11.00 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah , 10.00 

Los  Angeles,  Calif laOO 

Lincoln,  Calif 10. 00 

Seattle,  Wash 10. 00 

The  above  prices  are  based  upon  standard,  scored  commercial  kihi  run  tile» 
meeting  the  riHiuirements  of  the  attaclied  specification.  If  smooth  or  face  tile 
is  required^  there  will  be  an  additional  allowance  of  $1  per  too.  If  salt-glazed 
tile  ia  required,  there  will  be  an  allowance  ot  $1.50  per  t<Hi.  If  Jamb  tile  is 
required,  there  will  be  an  additional  allowance  of  $2  per  ton  on  the  same 
weight  basis  as  the  same  full  size  ordinary  tile.  Fractional  portions  of  ordinary 
tile  shall  carry  the  same  ratio  of  price  of  such  tile  as  that  of  the  fraction 
represented. 

On  the  above  basis,  at  the  points  named  f.  o.  b.  cars  plant  with  present 
rates  of  freight  added,  destination  prices  will  be  figured  subject  to  increases  in 
accordance  w^lth  any  Increase  which  may  be  made  in  freight  rates.  Freight 
charges  are  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  and  shipments  must  be  consigned  to  a 
Government  officer,  or  if  consigned  to  other  than  a  Government  officer,  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  (Form  750)  signed  by  a  Government  officer  stating 
that  the  tile  is  for  Government  use  and  that  any  saving  will  accrue  to  the 
b&aefit  of  the  Government,  otherwise  the  purchaser  must  also  jmy  the  war  tax 
on  the  freight  charges.  Shipments  are  to  be  made  freight  collect,  and  for 
convenience  in  billing  invoices  will  be  rendered  on  the  basis  of  the  abore- 
named  prices  plus  the  current  freight  rate.  In  payment  of  the  accoont,  the 
freight  charges  paid  by  the  Government  departments  or  their  contractors  will 
be  deducte<l  from  the  total  amount  of  the  invoices.  When  shipments  are  re- 
quired freight  prepaid,  Form  750,  furnished  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  must  be  signed  by  the 'officer  in  charge  of  the  work  in  question,  and 
forwarded  to  the  shipping  company  with  the  order,  who  will  file  this  certificate 
with  the  railroad  com|>any  at  the  time  the  first  shipment  is  made  on  the  order. 

PARTITION  TILB. 


Basing  wel^t  (pounds). 


I&(4byl2byl2). 
22  (8  by  12  by  12). 


BACK  OF  TILE. 

14  (6  by  8  by  12) 

10 
9 

15 

8  (4  by  5  by  12) 

8 

HEAVY-DUTY  TILE. 

28  (6  by  12  by  12) 

3 
6 
6 

28 
3G 
48 

» 

36  (8  by  12  by  12) 

34 

64  (12  by  12  by  12) 

46 

GOVEBirjIIBlIT  BBGVLAnOHS  KKLATUIQ  TO  FBIGES.  7&S 

The  number  of  cells  aud  weight  shown  represent  the  average  cocBaaerctel 
practice  and  there  shall  be  no  objeetkm  to  a  manu&etitrer  InmlshiDg  a  larger 
Kvmber  of  cells  or  heavier  tne  to  meet  hts  local  conditions.  The  standard 
veightSr  a&  shown,  represent  the  average  weigkt  of  the  tite  to  be  fornlebed  but 
tile  of  miniimnn  weight,  as  shown,  shall  be  accepted,  ft  being  nnderseood  that 
tSda  variation  is  necessary  due  to  wear  and  renewal  of  dies. 

The  baaing  weights,  aa  shown,  are  for  use  in  readdiig  jirlces  per  thoiisand 
pieces  on  each  size,  as  shown,  in  connection  with  the  tentative  bnlldlng  prices ; 
ftlso  final  prices  when  fixed.  Some  variations  have  been  made  from  actuat  and 
average  weight  to  allow  diflerencea  in  coat  of  BHinufatftnring  the  various  aizes 
aa  deter orined  by  the  ctratom  antl  experience  of  the  trade. 

All  tile  to  be  furnished  under  these  specificationa  shall  pass  the  foIlowiBg  test 
reqiiirementa  for  absorptioo: 

Not  less  than  three  test  spedmeim  slmn  be  dried  at  a  temperature  of  approxl- 
■laieiy  212*  Fahrenheit  uutU  by  weighing  and  reweighlug  tike  weight  remains 
coDBtant. 

Tliey  sliall  then  be  contimioTWiy  immersed  in  clear  water  for  a  period  of  48 
iKHirs  with  only  the  upper  surface  of  the  tile  exposed  to  the  air. 

Upon  being  removed  from  the  water  they  afaall  be  aUowed  to  drain  tor  a 
period  Gt  not  nwre  than  one  minute  and  the  aiiperficial  water  resK^ved  by  a 
towel  or  similar  means,  and  the  test  i^iecinen  shaU  then  be  weighed.  The  a)>- 
sorption  thus  obtained  shall  not  exceed  an  average  of  10  per  cent  of  the  weight 
of  the  tile  when  dried. 

Hie  tile  to  be  fcnmished  is  to  be  couimerclal  tile ;  tint  ia^  tt  fcneindea  tile  wliich 
are  aontewltat  cracked,  warped^  and  broken^  not  affecting  the  usefulnesa  of  the 
tile.    Inspection  is  to  be  made  at  the  factory. 

MILLWORK. 

On  December  2,  1918;  the  prtee-fixiiig  eonmktee  approved  pricea  recom- 
mended by  the  director  of  the  building-materials  division  for  all  orders  placed! 
during  the  month  of  December  and  expirtng  December,  31,  1918.' 

The  schedules  follow; 

December  1,  1919,  to  Jraaafry  1,  tM9; 

GLAZED  WINDOWS  AND  SASH. 

W«od :  White  pine,  oil  primed,  or  yellow  pine. 

Qlass:  S.  S.  B. 

Layout:  Regular  western  openings. 

WHdows : 

9  by  12  by  11  Inches,  8  light,  Ck.  rati $1.  «7 

10  by  12  by  If  Inches,  8  Ught,  Ck.  rail 1.  W 

9  by  12  by  If  Inches,  12  Tight,  Ck.  rail 2. 10 

9  by  la  by  11  Inches,  12  light,  Ck.  rail 2,  94 

10  by  12  by  1|  inches,  12  light,  Ck.  rail 2. 19 

10  by  14  by  If  Inches,  12  Tight,  Ck.  rail 2.  4« 

10  by  15  by  if  Inches,  12  Tight.  Ck.  rail 2.  73 

10  by  1^  by  it  Inches.  12  Tight,  Ck.  rail 2.  88 

10  by  18  by  If  Inches,  12  fight,  Ck.  rail 8.  28 

Sash: 

10  by  12  by  1|  Inches,  4  light .95 

10  by  12  by  If  inches,  6  light 1.  22 

le  by  14  by  1|  iBcbes,  4  light 1.05 

19  by  14  by  If  tnebes,  «  light 1. 34 

10  by  16  by  If  inches,  4  light 1. 19 

10  by  15  by  ll  inches,  6  Tight 1.  40 

10  by  16  by  li  inches,  6  light 1.50 

10  by  12  by  11  inches,  12  light,  heavy  center  bar 2,  39 

10  by  14  by  1 1  Inches,  12  light,  heavy  center  bar 2.  64 

10  by  15  by  If  inches,  12  light,  heavy  center  bar 2.  87 

10  by  16  by  l|  fncbes.  12  light,  heavy  center  bar «.  03 

Cellar  sash  * 

8  by  10  by  If  hiches,  2  light,  1/9  by  1/3 .  66 

9  by  12  by  if  inches,  2  light,  1/11  by  1/6 .62 

10  by  12  by  18  inches.  2  light,  2/1  by  1/5 .65 

8  by  10  by  1|  Inches,  8  lights,  2/4  by  1/3 •  67 

9  by  12  by  1|  inches,  3  lights.  2/7  by  1/5 .75 

10  by  12  hy  li  Inches,  3  lights,  2/10  by  1/5 .80 


>  Price^Pizing^  Committee,  Minute  Book  XI,  Dec.  2,  1918. 
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Transomf : 

2/8  by  1/2  by  11  inches,  1  light $0.6t 

2/8  by  1/2  by  If  Inches,  1  lleht .  T2 

)y  18  Inches,  1  fight ^ .18 

"  inches,  1  light .76 

inches,  3  lights  wide 1.46 

Inches,  2  lights  wide .94 

iDches,  2  1  ghts  wide 1.06 

Inches,  8  1  ghts  wide 1. 10 

Inches,  8  lights  wide 1. 16 

Inches,  8  lights  wide 1.46 


2/10  ly  1/2  b: 
8/0  by  1/2  by  11 
8/4  by  1/2  by  Ij 
2/4  by  1/10  by  li 
2/6  by  1/10  by  1 
2/8  by  1/10  by  1 
8/0  by  1/10  by  1 
8/4  by  1/10  by  1_ 

4/8  by  1/10  by  1|  Inches,  5  lights  wide 1.  88 

6/0  by  1/10  by  18  inches,  6  lighU  wide 2.08 

6/4  by  1/10  by  Ig  Inches,  5  lights  wide 2. 19 

6/0  by  1/10  by  18  inches,  6  lights  wide 2.82 

6/8  by  1/10  by  18  Inches,  6  lights  wide 2.99 


2/8  by  2/0  by  IB  Inches,  3  lights  wide 1.16 

2/10  by  2/0  by  18  inches,  8  light 
3/0  by  2/0  by  IB  inches,  8  lights  wide 


8/4  by  2/0  by  1 
4/8  by  2/0  by  Ij 
6/0  by  2/0  by  1 
6/4  by  2/0  by  1 
6/0  by  2/0  by  1 
6/8  by  2/0  by  1 


.  1.80 

-  1. 88 

inches,  3  lights  wide I  1.  T4 

Inches,  6  lights  wide - 2.04 

inches,  6  lights  wide 2.27 

Inches,  6  lights  wide 2.28 

inches,  6  lights  vi\de 2.75 

inches,  6  lights  wide 8.61 


Norm — Other  sizes  of  glazed  sash  not  speeifled,  will  take  same  basis  as  abOTe,  which 
Is  688  per  cent  discount  from  the  uniTersal  list. 

xxntis. 

The  above  prices  apply  to  goods  in  fall-stock  qnantitles  for  shipment  In  carload  loti. 

For  less  than  carload  shipments  add  10  per  cent  to  cover  extra  handling. 

When  goods  are  packed  for  protection  in  local  shipments  packing  charges  aa  follows 
will  apply : 

Net  per  bundle. 

Under  60  united  Inch'es,  add $0.25 

Over  60  and  up  to  100,  inclusive,  add .  50 

Over  100  united  inches,  add 1.00 

Skylight  sash,  6/7|  by  5/41,  8|  inches  thl/ck,  4  lights,  18  by  60»  open  (la  foil  car- 
loads),  66.82. 

PANEL  DOORS. 

Wood:  Pine. 

Layout :  May  be  4  panel,  5  regular  panel,  or  6  cross  paneL 

Sticking :  May  be  O.  O.,  B.  and  C,  or  C.  and  B. 

Panels :  Flat  or  beveled  raised. 

Grade :  May  be  No.  1  and  No.  2  mixed,  about  80  per  cent  No.  1. 


8/0  by  6/8  by  1  indies.. 
2/2  by  6/8  by  1  inches. . 
3/4  by  6/8  by  1  inches.. 
2^  by  6/8  by  I  inches.. 
ifS  by  6/8  by  1  inches. . 
8/10  by  6/8  by  |  Inches. 
8/0  by  6/8  by  If  inches.. 

8/4  by  6/8 

8^  by  6/8  by  1  inches.. 
8/0  by  7/0  by  1  inches.. 
2/6  by  7/0  by  1  inches.. 
2/8  by  7/0  by  1  inches.. 
a/0  by  7/0  by  if  inches.. 


White 

Yellow 

pine. 

pine. 

I2L09 

61.68 

2.00 

L88 

2.15 

1.9« 

2.17 

1.96 

2.20 

LOB 

2.90 

3L26 

2.66 

SL40 

3.63 

8.27 

5.31 

4.79 

2.49 

2.24 

2.61 

2.27 

2.56 

2.31 

Z75 

2L48 

Note.— Doors  of  other  sises  will  take  the  same  discount  if  standardlfed  and  ordered  In  quantities.    The 
base  discount  is:  White  pine  doors,  68}  per  cent  from  universal  list;  yellow  pine  doofs,  10  per  cent  less. 

Wide  lock  mil  and  cut  for  Dutch  door,  add  75  cents  net. 
If  8  foot  4-lnch  doors  are  ordered  In  lotrt  of  less  than  10,  add  20  per  cent. 
If  ordered  in  less  than  carload  orders,  10  per  cent  advance  on  all  items. 
Doors  with  six  panols,  bsHls  671  per  cent  from  6X  panel  O.  G.  No.  1  list. 
Poors  made  with  slat  panels,  add  50  cents  net  per  panel. 


GOVERNMENT  REGULATIONS  RELATING  TO  PRICES. 
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SASH  DOORS. 

Layout :  8X  paxk«I  and  2  lights  or  2  upright  panels  and  4  lights. 

Glasing:  S.  S.  B. 

Sticking :  O.  G.,  B.  and  C,  or  C.  and  B. 

Panels :  Flat  or  beveled  raised. 

Grade :  No.  1  and  No.  2  mixed,  about  80  per  cent  No.  1. 

Wood :  Pine. 


V4b7  6/8byl 

a^by6/8bvl 
2fl0  oy  G/8  by 
^byiySbyl 
3/4  by  6/8  by  1 
3/4  by  6/8  by  1 
?/8by7/0by! 
2/8by7/0byl 
3/0  by  7/0  by  1 


Inches.. 
Inches., 
inches., 
finches, 
'inches., 
inches., 
inches., 
inches- 
inches.  . 
inches.. 


White 
pine. 


33.22 
3.22 
3.30 
8.63 
3.85 
4.79 
&47 
8.63 
3.83 
4.24 


Yellow 
pine. 


S3. 01 
8.01 
8.08 
8.30 
8.50 
4.42 
6.01 
8.80 
8.5S 
3. 96 


Sash  doors  other  than  above : 

2/8  by  6/6  by  1-3/8  Inches,  2X  panel  or  2  upright  panels  and  6  lights,  SSB 

stops $8.  61 

2/8  by  6/6  by  1-8/8  inches,  2X  panel  or  2  upright  panels  and  0  lights,  SSB 

stops 4.51 

2/8  by  6/6  by  1-8/8  inches,  2X  panel  or  2  upright  panels  and  12  lights,  SSB 

stops , 4.  68 

2/8  by  6/6  by  1-8/8  Inch  French  doors.  18  lights,  SSB  stops 5.  85 

2/8  by  6/6  by  1-8/8  Inch  French  doors,  10  lights.  SSB  stops 4.  65 

The  above  prices  are  obtained  by  using  the  panel -door  basis  plus  cost  of  glass  and 
reasonable  profit. 

BATTEN  DOORS. 

Sises:  8/0  by  8/0  to  10/0  by  12/0. 
Construction :  Standard  detail. 

Grads:  Sound  paint  quality,  mixed  woods  permitted. 

Price :  Doors  v^ith  no  glass,  per  square  foot,  $0.28 ;  glazing,  add  per  light 
10  by  15  or  less,  20  cents ;  larger  sixes,  extra  price. 

W.  C.  DOORS. 

One  and  one-eigfath  inches  thick,  4X  panel,  Nos.  1  and^2 ;  no  lugs : 


White 
pino. 


Ydloir 
pine. 


2/0  by  4/0. 

2/0  by  4/6. 
2/4  by  4,'6. 
2/4  by  4/8. 


$1.32 
1.49 
1.54 
1.82 


tl.19 
1.34 
1.89 
1.64 


NOTB. — All  foregoing  prices  apply  to  goods  ordered  in  full-stock  quantities  for  shipment. 
In  carload  lots.    For  less  than  carload  shipments,  add  10  per  cent  to  cover  extra  handling. 

Packing  goods  for  protection  on  local  shipments : 

Panel  doors,  3/0  by  7/0  and  smaller,  add  $0.35  net  per  bundle ;  larger  than  3/0  by  7/0, 
add  $0.02  net  per  square  foot  S.  M. 

Sash  doors,  3/0  by  7/0  and  smaller,  add  $0.60  net  per  bundle ;  larger  than  8/0  by  7/0, 
add  $0.03  net  per  square  foot  S.  M. 

HARDWOOD  DOORS. 

Birch  cross  panel,  li  inches,  64}  per  cent  discount  from  the  cross  panel  B.  &  C.  uni- 
versal list,  making  a  2/8  by  6/8  door,  $2.57. 
For  two-panel  doors,  add  $0.20  net. 

DOOR  FRAMES. 

All  door  frames  up  to  and  including  2/10  by  6/10 : 

Frame,  detail  "A,"  preliminary  standard  drawings $2.  20 

Frame,  detail  "  B,"  preliminary  standard  drawings 2.  42 

Frame,  detail  "  C,"  preliminary  standard  drawings 2,  16 

Frame,  detail  "  B,"  preliminary  standard  drawings 1. 28 
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SILLfi  AND  8UDES. 

CaDtonment  iIUb,  2t  cents  net  per  piec«. 
CantonmeDt  slides*  17ft  cents  net  per  piece. 

NOTB. — The  abovo  prices  npply  to  goodff  In  fall  stock  quiintltios  for  ^fpnent  In  car- 
load lots.    For  less  t£an  caiload  shipments,  add  |0  per  cent  to  coyer  extra  ncndllng. 

Prices  nil  npplT  f.  o.  b.  mills  in  South  or  Middlo  West.  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Pacific  coast 
mills  should  be  lower  than  this  basis,  except  possibly  on  gla^^d  windows,  but  proper 
differentials  hare  not  been  worked  out  for  statpments  from  ponxts  eavt  of  CMcsgo  or  west 
of  Mississippi  Biver.  Differentials  above  mill  prices  will  have  to  be  worked  out  based  on 
freight  costs. 

FRAMED. 

Box  window   frame.:!  for  brick.  K.   D. :  0  by   12.   12  lighU,   2/7)   by  4/6 — Basis : 

$86  per  1,000  feet  b.  m.  exposed  parts  and  f  75  for  aBezposed |2.  55 

Add  for  pulleys,  $6:24. 

Kxtra :  15  cents  net  for  pattittjr  boxes  together,  balance  K.  D. 

Casement  frames,  brick  wall:  2/Mt  by  8/5* . .fig 

D.  C.  window  frames,  type  "A":  2/7*  by  4/6 2.09 

Add  for  pulleys,  $0.24. 

D.  C.  window  frames,  type  **  B  "  :  2/7i  by  4/6 1.96 

Add  for  pnllcys.  $0.24. 

Cellar  frames  •*  a'*  :  8  by  10,  6  lights,  openlnr  5/4|  by  2/H .« 

Casement  framo«,  open  In  "B  " :  8  by  10,  6  lights,  opening  2/4|  by  2/1 J 1.44 

Caaeiaent  frames,  open  out  "  C  '* :  10  by  12,.  6  UghU,.  opemng  2/Oi  by  a/5i 1. 71 

Casement  frames,  opon  out  "D":  Opening  2/Oi  by  3/5| 1.37 

Casemont  frames,  for  brick,  "  E  ** :  Opening  2/0|  by  8/6ft 1.1» 

Louvrt»  frames:  Half  circle,  2/6  by  1/3  opening,  circle  0/S,  square  1/8 3.«7 

No  wire  sciecna  or  hinges. 

itprtaagulor  louvre  frames:  1/2  by  2/4 1.60 

Louvre  Crames,  peaks  :  a/0  by  l/« 2. 43 

K.  D.  WINDOW  FRAMES. 

Special  prices  for  cantonmcBt  conatmetkm : 

Quality:  Boond  mixed  woods  flar  paint. 


Construction  :  Pulley  stiles,  1}  by  4  ;  blind  stops,  ?J  by  1| ;  casing,  1}  by  3f ; 

nai.  1  k  by  3| ;  plain  drip  csp.  i|  by  1| ;  nmlllon,  5ft.     No  pockets  or  puUersL 

10  by  12  to  10  by  15  and  10  by  16.  12  lights,  single ,_  $1.W> 


10  by  12  to  10  by  15  and  10  by  16,  12  Ivhts,  double 3. 10 

10  bv  12  to  10  by  15  nud  10  by  16,  12  llRhts,  triple 4.  70 

10  bV  12  to  10  by  15  and  10  by  16.  12  lights,  qvadmpie 6.  :M) 

For  li  O.  S.  casing,  add  to  base  price  per  frame .  15 

For  pockets  and  pressed  steel  polleys,  per  frame . .  30 


yorl|  sill,  per  fraase .10 

For  51  stud  wall,  per  frame .20 

For  5g  Jambs  for  plastered  wall,  per  frame .10 

K.    D.    OUTSIDE    DOOR    FRAMES. 

Jambs,  1ft  by  42,  not  rabbeted ;  8top.s,  ft  by  1|  S4S;  casing,  }g  by  3| ;  no  sill. 

Sises  2/4  by  6/8  to  3/0  by  7/0  K.  D $1.50 

For  larger  sixes,  for  every  4  inches  in  width  or  height,  add .  10 

For  soft-wood  sill,  add  to  base  price >, .50 

For  5i  sttid  wall .30 

For  transom  head  2/0  high  or  less,  add  to  base  price .75 

All  f.  a  b.  factories  in  the  Middle  West.  TaWng  rates  to  eastern  and  sonthem  pofats 
not  In  excess  of  tlie  rates  from  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  Minneapolis,  and  Dnhoqne,  Clinton,  and 
Muscatine,  Iowa. 


The  above  prices  apply  to  goods  in  full  stock  quantities  for  shipment  in  carload  lots. 
For  leas  than  carload  sblpnents,  add  10  per  cent  to  coreff  extim  fc^«^i*«*ff 

8TAIBS. 

Plain  box  stairs,  3/0  wide,  K.  D. : 

Strings  stuck  to  match  room  base. 

Strings  house  S  Inch  thick. 

Treads  Ift  inches  thick,  risers  If  inch  thick. 

No  rough  horses,  newels,  rails,  or  balusters,  $1.10  per  riser. 

If  winders  are  shown,  figure  snme  as  an  extra  riser. 
Open  stairs,  3/6  wide,  K.D. : 

Wall  string  housed  f  inch  thick. 

Face  string  cut  and  mitered,  3  Inch  thick. 

Treads  IMnchos  thick,  mitered  and  arranged  for  balusters. 

NoBlngj*  fitted,  coves  loose. 

RLsers  (9  Inch  thick)  mitered,  $1.35  per  riser. 
If  winders  are  shown,  figure  same  as  an  extra  riser. 

Pfnir  rail  "A"  with  Wlet $0l13| 

Stair  rail   **  B '*  with   fillet .11 

Wall  rail.  If  inches  roand  (no  brackets) per  linear  foot .00 

Balusters  as  shown   detail   •*€" »et .08 

Dalusters  ns  shown  detail  "  D  " do__  .06 

Starting    newels,   type   •' F  " each 1.50 

Starting  newels,   type   "G" do__  1.00 
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Plain  curb  string  same  as  for  open  stairs. 

Paneled  string  as  shown,  $1.65  per  riser. 

Woll-hole  skirting,  figure  on  molding  basis. 

(Type  numbers  taken  fxom  preliminary  details.) 

Prices  aboTe  will  cover  yellow  pise  or  white  pine  for  pafBt. 

MOLDINGS. 

^  Per  1J099 

Yellow  pine  or  soft  wood  for  exterior  based  on  finished  product :  b.  m. 

All  moldings  worked  from  1-inch  stock _^ $T».  20 

All  BKtldiiigB  worked  from  1}  or  1|  Inch  stock.. 85.  80 

All  moldings  worked  from  2-(nch  stock , 92.  40 

Hardwood  molmogs: 

Gum  worked  from  1-lnch  stock - 92^50 

CaHco  ash,  worked  from  1-hich  stock 112.  20 

Plain  oak,  worked  tram  l-tneh  stock 126.50 

Brown  ash,  worked  from  1-lnch  stock » 126.  50 

An  moldings  using  thicker  stock  will  he  based  at  higher  prices,  according  to  market 
prices. 

Special  prices  for  cantonment  construction,  on  lattice  I  I7  1|  Inches,  44  cents  per 
100  linear  feet. 

Porch  rails :  On  molding  basis. 

Porch  brackets :  Sawn  to  shape,  $100  per  1,000  b.  m. 

Porch  panels,  20  cents  per  square  foot,  depending  upon  design. 

Interior  frames:  Inside  jnmbs,  based  on  molding  prices  plus  2|  cents  net  each  for 
gaining  side  Jambs  to  receire  head. 

Interior  blinds:  li  Inches  thick,  stationary  slats,  28  cents  net  per  linear  foot  In 
height  with  a  minimum  price  of  $1  per  pair. 

Exterior  paneled  shutters :  1)  Inches  thick,  stock  construction,  35  cents  net  per  llneni* 
foot  In  height,  not  e^eeding  2/lOi  in  width. 

Exterior  porch  colons  or  newells :  Built  up,  square,  $120  per  1,000  feet  b.  m.  plu.i 
cap  and  base  on  molding  basis. 

Bxterlor  porch  newels  or  colnmos :  Solid  S4S,  $80  per  1,000  feet  h.  m. 

Note. — AWve  prices  apply  to  goods  In  full  stock  quantities  for  shipment  In  carload 
rots.    For  liess  than  carload  shipments,  add  10  per  cent  for  extra  handling. 

tNTERIOB  TRIM. 

Special  prices  for  cantonment  construction : 
Wood :  Yellow  pine  and  white  pine. 
Manufactured :  Machine  run  out  of  rough  lengths. 
Casing:  13/16  by  31,  S4S. 
Stool :  S  by  1|. 
.\pron :  13/16  by  31. 
Stops :  8  by  |. 

Window  trim: 

10  by  12  to  10  by  15,  12  lights  per  side $0.55 

10  by  15  to  10  by  18,  12  ights  per  side .  M 

Sash  trim: 

10  by  12  to  10  by  16,  4  and  6  lights  per  side .  30 

Door  trim  : 

2/0  by  6/8  to  8/0  by  7/0  per  side .  46 

3/4  by  6/8  to  5/0  by  7/0  per  side .  55 

For  transom  head  2/0  or  less,  add .  18 

Inside  Jambs :  Manufactured,  run  to  exact  widths  and  lengths  and  dadoed ;  shipped 

K.  D. ;  stops  cut  to  rough  lengths ;  no  transom  heads : 
Wood :  Yellow  pme. 
Parts :  Jambs  13/16  by  4| ;  stops  i  by  1|. 

2/8  by  6/8  to  3/0  by  7/0 $0. 7T 

3/4  by  6/8  to  6/0  by  7/0 .  8."* 

For  transom  head  2/0  or  loss,  add .  55 


Above  prices  appfar  to  goods  la  full  stock  quantities  for  shipment  In  carload  lots. 
For  less  than  carload  shipments,  add  lOper  cent  for  extra  handling. 

All  f.  o.  b.  factories  In  the  Middle  West,  taking  rate  to  eastern  and  sootbem  points 
not  in  excess  of  the  rates  from  Oshkosb,  Wis.,  Minneapolis  Duboqve,  Clinton,  and 
Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Medicine  cabinets : 

Stock  design,  arranged  to  fit  in  recess  or  hang  on  wall,  plain   (window  glass) 

mirror  14  by  18,  set  up,  no  hardware $3.  50 

As  per  standard  detail,  pMn  plate  nlrror 5.  50 

Kitchen  dressers :  No.  1,  sheet  58,  3/6  by  6/9  bottom  case  18  Inches  deep,  top  case 

14  inches  deep,  K.  D. ;  no  hardware 13.  70 

(June,  1918.) 

Prices  on  pine  lath,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point :  No.  1,  $8.65 ;  Na  2.  $2.65. 
Special  mtUworU, — Prices  of  roofers:  Beaded,  $2  per  thousand  feet,  orerdressed  two 
sides ;  grooved,  $1  per  thousand  feet,  overdressed  two  sides. 
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PORTLAND  CEMENT, 

The  cement  committee  of  the  Ck>!]ncil  of  National  Defense  was  organised 
in  April,  1917.  In  July,  1917,  an  informal  price  agreement  was  made  for  the 
last  giz  months  of  1917,  applying  principally  to  purchases  by  the  Army  and  the 
Navy. 

By  the  recommendation  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  these  prices  were  con- 
tinued for  Qovernment  purchases  through  the  first  four  months  of  1918. 

On  May  4,  1918,  the  price-fixing  committee  Issued  new  schedules  allowing 
increases  In  prices.^  These  prices  were  left  substantially  the  same  at  the 
revision  of  August  28,  1918,  until  December  31,  1918,  when  price  control  ended. 

NET  PRICES  ESTABLISHED  BY  PRICE-FIXtNO  COmCITTEE  FOR  PORTULND  CEMENT 
PER  BARREL  F.  O.  B.  CARS  LOCATION  NAMED,  FOR  4-MONTH  PERIODS  ENDING  AS 
INDICATED. 


Locftdon. 


Hudson.  N.Y 

L«high  valley,  Pa.  (Northampton) 

Pltteburgh,  Pb.  (Unlvwaal) 

Fordwick,  va 

Kingsport,  Tcnn 

Richard  City,  Tenn 

Believue,  Mich 

Mitchell,  Ind 

Bofflnfton.  Ind 

Hannibal,  Mo 

LaSalle,  ni 

Steelton.  Minn 

Maaon  City,  Iowa. 

I6la»Kans 

HairyiyTex 

Houston,  Tex 

ElPaBOfTex 

Son  Antonio,  Tex 

New  Orleans^  La 

Trident,  Mont 

Portland,  Colo 

Devila  Slide,  Utah 

Brisham,  Utah 

SaltLake  City,  Utah 

Irwin,  Wash 

Concrete^Wash 

Seattle,  Wash 

Taooma.  Wash 

Portland,  Oreg 

Oswego,  Oreir 

Stockton,  CaBf r. 

Oakland,  Calif 

San  Frandsco,  Calif 

Santa  Crus,  Calif 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif 

Los  Angeles.  Calif , 

Cement,  Calif 

Davenport,  Calif 

Crestmore,  Calif 


4  months  ending — 


Deo.  31, 

W17- 
Apr.80, 


SI.  40 
1.80 
L50 
L40 
L40 
1.40 
L50 
1.50 
L50 
L50 


L55 
L55 
1.50 
1.90 
1.40 
LOO 


1.78 
L70 
L70 


1.70 


LOO 
L70 
L70 


Aug.  SI, 
1918.1 


fL85 

L75 
L75 
L70 
L65 
L«6 
L80 
L70 
L« 
L70 
L70 
L70 
L70 
L75 
L70 
L80 
LOS 
LOS 


LOO 
L75 
LOO 
LOO 
LOO 
LOS 
LOS 


Dee.  31, 
1918.S 


2L00 


L70 
L70 
L70 
L70 
L70 
L70 


LOS 
LOS 
LOS 


SL82 
L79 
L71 
L67 
LG 

La 

L77 
L67 

Lsr 

LG7 
L07 
L67 

L«r 

L73 
L«7 
LTT 
L93 

Ln 


L87 
L72 
L87 
L87 
L87 
L02 
Lt2 


LOT 


L02 
LOt 


>  Includes  3  cents  per  barrel  for  bin  inspection. 

>  Does  not  include  charge  for  bin  Inspection. 

On  the  above  basis,  with  freight  added,  prlcos  were  to  be  named  f .  Ow  b.  cars  at  desti- 
nation, based  upon  current  rates  of  freight,  subject  to  Increase  in  destination  prices  In 
accordance  with  any  increase  which  might  be  made  in  freight  rates.  The  fidsht  chaiiea 
were  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  and  shipments  to  be  consigned  to  a  Qovernment  officer, 
or,  if  consigned  to  other  than  a  Government  officer,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
(Form  760)  signed  by  a  Government  officer,  stating  that  the  cement  was  for  Government 
use,  and  that  any  saving  would  accrue  to  th^  benefit  of  the  Government,  otherwise  the 
porcbaser  must  also  pay  the  war  tax  on  the  freight  charges.    Shipments  were  to  be  made 


^  Price-fixing  committee.  Minute  Book  III,  May  4.  1918. 
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freight  collect,  and,  for  convenience  in  billing,  invoices  were  to  be  rendered  on  the  basis 
of  the  above-named  prices,  plus  the  current  freight  rate.  In  paftnent  of  the  account  the 
freight  charges  paid  by  the  Government  departments  or  their  contractors  was  to  be 
deducted  from  the  total  amount  of  the  invoices.  When  shipments  were  required  freight 
prepaid,  Form  750,  furnished  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  were  to  be  signed 
by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  work  in  question  and  forwarded  to  the  shipping  company 
with  the  order,  who  would  file  this  certificate  with  the  railroad  company  at  the  time  the 
first  shipment  was  made  on  this  order. 

The  prices  in  the  above  table  did  not  include  any  charge  for  cotton  cloth  and  paper 
bags,    paper-lined    cloth    bags,    or    wooden    barrels.      The    charges    were    as    follows : 

For  the  last  six  months  of  1917  and  the  first  four  months  of  1918,  no  charge  was  made 
for  doth  bags  at  the  time  of  shipment,  but  any  bags  not  returned  to  the  mill  in  good 
condition,  freight  prepaid,  were  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  each ;  for  the  four 
months  beginning  May  1,  1018,  a  charge  of  10  cents  for  each  cloth  bag  was  made  at  the 
time  of  shipment,  which  amount  was  credited  upon  return  of  these  bags  in  good  condi- 
tion to  the  point  of  shipment,  freight  prepaid,  within  60  days  from  date  of  shipment ; 
for  the  four-month  period  beginning  September  1,  1918,  a  charge  of  25  cents  for  each 
cloth  bag  was  made  at  the  time  of  shipment  which  amount  was  credited  for  each  bag 
returned  to  the  point  of  shipment  in  good  condition,  freight  prepaid,  within  60  days  from 
the  date  of  shipment.  This  increase  in  the  charge  for  cloth  bags  was  due  to  the  Increas- 
ing shortage  resulting  from  inability  to  obtain  new  bags  or  to  secure  the  return  of  bags 
at  the  lower  charges  of  10  and  15  cents  when  the  replacement  value  was  upwards  of  25 
cents  per  bag. 

The  charge  for  paper  pags  was  as  follows: 

The  last  six  months  of  1917  and  the  first  eight  months  of  1918,  2)  cents  per  bag;  the 
last  four  months  of  1918,  71  cents  per  bag. 

The  additional  charge  for  paper-lined  cloth  bags  for  the  last  six  months  of  1917  and 
the  fliBt  four  months  of  1918  was  15  cents  per  bag  for  the  lining  and  15  cents  for  each 
cloth  bag,  which  latter  amount  was  credited  upon  the  return  of  each  cloth  bag  In  good 
condition  to  the  point  of  shipment,  freight  prepaid,  within  60  days  from  the  date  of 
shipment. 

The  charge  for  wooden  barrels  for  the  last  six  months  of  1917  was  45  cents,  and  for 
the  first  four  months  of  1918  was  60  cents  per  barrel  for  eastern  mills,  and  for  both 
periods  75  cents  per  barrel  for  western  mills. 

The  prices  :fixed  for  the  last  four  months  of  1918  contained  the  provision  that  the 
charge  for  paper-lined  cloth  bags  or  wooden  barrels  (based  on  the  cost)  would  be  deter- 
mined at  the  time  the  order  was  placed. 

Previous  to  September  1,  1918,  the  cost  of  bin  inspection  was4ncluded  in  the  price 
of  cement.  Inasmuch  as  all  departments  did  not  require  bin  tests,  this  charge  was  de- 
ducted from  the  prices  fixed  for  the  second  four  months,  of  1918,  making  the  net  prices 
established  for  the  last  four  months  3  cents  per  barrel  Ief{s  than  those  for  the  previous 
period.  A  charge,  however,  of  3  cents  per  barrel  was  toot^' where  bin  inspection  was 
required,  which  requirement  was  usual  with  nearly  all  'Qovernment  purchases. 

Prices  for  the  four-months*  period  beginning  May  1,  1918,  were  15  cents  per  barrel 
less,  and  for  the  four-months*  period  beginning  September  1,  1918,  5  cents  per  barrel 
less,  where  the  cement  was  shipped  in  bulk. 

The  terms  were  net  cash  80  days ;  for  the  fonr-month  period  beginning  May  1,  1918,  a 
discount  of  5  cents  per  barrel  was  allowed  for  cash  payments  in  10  days.  This  provision 
did  not  prove  practicable  and  was  not  included  in  prices  for  subsequent  periods. 

SAND,  GRAVEL,  AND  CRUSHED  STONE. 

The  first  prices  were  flxecl  for  the  New  York  district  by  the  price-fixing  com- 
mittee July  10,  1918,  effective  to  November  1,  1918.  Prices  for  other  districts 
followed  later,  and  all  expired  on  November  1,  1918. 

(July  10, 1918.) 

NEW   YOBK   DIBTBICT. 

After  consideringly  data  submitted  by  the  Federal  Trade  CJommlsslon  and  In 
agreement  with  the  representatives  of  the  Industry,  the  prlce-flxlng  committee 

has  fixed  the  following  prices  on  sand,  gravel,  and  crushed  stone : 

Per 

cubic  yard. 

Sand $0.  75 

Gravel   . 1-  60 

Crushed  stone 1-  85 

125547°— 20 51 
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These  prices  are  for  full  scow-load  lots  delivered  f.  o.  b.  scow,  within  the  free 
tlirhterage  limits  of  the  port  of  New  Tork.  with  24>hour  nnloadtn^  privilege, 
niid  are  effective  for  the  period  ending  October  31,  1918.  For  deliveries  made 
oatside  the  free  lighterage  limits  of  New  York  may  be  added  to  the  above 
prices  the  extra  cost  of  towage. 

(Anc.  28p  1918.) 
METROPOUTAN    PHILADlilLPHIA   0I8TSICT. 

At  a  meedng  of  the  price-fixing  committee,  held  on  Tuesday,  August  2S,  the 
following  maximnm  prices  were  fixed  upon  all  Qovernment  sales  effective  for 
the  period  ending  December  SI,  1918,  for  the  Metropolitan  Philadelphia  dis- 
trict ;  that  is,  for  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania  east  of 
and  Including  Harrlsburg : 

For  deliveries  in  full  scow-load  lots,  f.  o.  b.  scow  alongside,  within  tli»» 
seooDd  towing  zone :  ^^^  ton. 

Sand $0. 60 

Gravel 1.00 

Crushed  gravel  tab.  cars  wharf 1.25 

Fnloadlng  sand  and  gravel  from  scow  to  oars .25 

For  deliveries  f.  o.  b.  cars  plant : 

Sand . .  55 

Gravel .95 

For  deliveries  in  full  scow-load   lots  between  Marcus  Hook   and  Port 
Pona  on  the  Delaware  River  f.  o.  b.  alongside: 

Sand 1. 00 

Gravel 1.15 

The  above  carried  a  24-hour  free  unloading  privilege,  with  a  flat  charge  of 
$15  per  scow  for  each  24  hours  thereafter. 

I 

(Oct.  31,  1918.) 

I 

NOBVOI^K   DISTfilCT. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  price  fixing  committee  held  on  Thursday,  October  31,  the 
following  maximum  prices  were  fixed  to  cover  purchases,  whether  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  otherwise,  and  to  be  effective  for  the  period  ending  February  28, 
1919,  for  the  Norfolk  district,  L  e.,  the  State  of  Virginia  south  of  and  including 
J'etersburg,  and  the  Slates  of  North  O&rolina  and  South  Carolina  : 

For  deliveries  in  full  barge  lots,  f.  o.  b.  point  of  origin,  or  f.  o.  l>.  oars  plant, 
I)er  ton  of  2,000  pounds  net : 

Sand $0.50 

Gravel .95 

Crushed  stone 1-30 

Crushed  granite 1.75 

Not  including  railroad  ballast  or  screenings. 

(Nov.  7,  1918.) 
MBTBOPOLITAN    PHILADELPHIA    DISTBICT. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  price  fixing  committee  held  on  Thursday,  November  7, 
a  maximum  price  of  9^.50  per  ton  (2,000  pounds)  f.  o.  b.  cars  plant  was  fixed 
for  all  Government  purchases  of  crushed  stone  (other  than  railroad  ballast  or 
ncreeiiingB)  for  the  period  ending  December  «^L,  1918,  within  the  Metropolitan 
Plillfldetphim  district,  1.  e.,  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  fiouth  of  and  inciodlns 
Trenton ;  the  State  of  Delaware  and  tlie  State  of  PennsFlTanla,  east  of  aad 
including  Harrlsburg. 


9.  CHEMICALS. 


The  following  table  summarizes  the  essential  facts  concerning  the  public 
regulation  of  the  prices  of  chemicals  during  the  war.  The  more  detailed  regu- 
lations pertaining  to  the  great  groups  of  chemicals  are  shown  after  the  summary 
table. 


Commodities. 


Acids 

Sulphmlc  add 

dC  Baum^ 

66*  Baomd 

aOper  cent  oleum. 

60*Baum6 

66*Baum6 

ao per  cent  oleum. 
Nitric  acid- 

42*Baum6 

Mixed  acids- 
No.  1 


No.  2. 


Alkalis: 

Bleaching  powder 

Carbon  tetrachloride. 


Dry 

Fire  extlDgiiiflher 
Carbon  tetrachloride 


Dry 

Fire  extinguisher 

Caustic  soda,  76  per 
cent. 


Chlorine,  liquid , 

Soda  ash,  58  per  cent 


Ammonia 

Anhydrous 

Aqua 

Ammonium  sulpliate. 

Arsenic 

Castor  beans 


Agency. 


P.  F.C. 


Board  of  ap- 
praisers. 

W.  I.  B.,  infor- 
mal. 


Board    of    ap- 
praisers. 


W.  I.  B.,  infor- 
maL 


.do 
.do 


Food    admlnis- 
istrator. 


War  Depart- 
ment. 

Food  adminis- 
trator. 


Castor  oil. 


Canformin^  to  Speci- 
fication No.  3500-A 
of  IMgnal  Corps. 

Other  oil 


W.  T.  B 


Bureau  Aircraft 
Production. 


Date  when  effec- 
tive. 


June  28, 1918. 


Sept.  30, 1918. 

do 

....do 


June  28, 1918. 


April,  1918. 
....do 


August,  1918. 


Spring,  1918. 


May.  1018. 
do 


Nov.  19, 1917. 


December,  1917. 
Feb.  28,1918.... 

FaU,  1917 

October.  1918... 
February,  1918. 


October,  1918. 
Fall,  1918 


Date  of  expira- 
tion. 


Jan.  1, 1919. 


Jan.  1, 1919. 
do 


Price. 


Nov.  2o,  1918. 


December,  1918 


December,  1918 


Nov.  25, 1918... 
do 


Dec.  14, 1918. 


December,  1918 


December,  1918. 


F.  o.  b.  works. 

$18  per  short  ton. 
S28  per  short  ton. 
S32  per  short  ton. 
S16  per  short  ton. 
$25  per  short  ton. 
S28  per  short  ton. 

8i  cents  per  pound. 

16.90  per  hundred- 
weight. 

$13.10  per  hundred- 
wei^t. 

SO.02.3.5  per  pound. 


$0. 15  per  iKmnd. 
$0.17  per  pound. 


$0,145  per  pound. 

$0,165  per  pound. 

$3.50  per  hundred- 
wei^tf.  0.  b.  cars  at 
sellers' plants. 

$0,075  per  pound. 

$1.57  per  hundred- 
weight f .  0.  b.  sellers' 
plants. 


$0.30  per  pound,  carload 
lots. 

$0.0825  per  pound,  ear- 
load  lots. 

$0,045  per  pound  f .  o.  b. 
point  of  production. 

$0.09  per  pound,  carload 
lots  f.  0.  b.  plants. 

$3.50  per  bushel  of  46 
pounds. 

$4.50  per  bushel  of  46 
pounds. 

$3.50  per  bushel  of  46 
pounds  from  near-by 
countries:  $4.50  from 
other  countries. 

$4.50  from  all  sourer. 


$0,244  per  pound. 

$0,224  per  pound. 
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("ommodltles. 


Olyoerin. 


Nitrate  of  soda . 


Quebracho 

(nnokelesB  cannon  powder 
Sulphur 


Toluol , 


Wood  chemicals . 


Acetate  of  lime 

Aoetio  acldjOomnier- 

cial,  lOOperent. 
Acetic  acid,  elaeial. . 
Acetic  anhyoride.  85 
per  cent. 

Acetone 

Alcohol, methyl,  pure 
Alcohol.  wood- 
Crude 

Denaturing  grade 
Refined,  96  per 

cent. 
Refined,  97  per 
cent. 
Ethyl  methyl  ketone . 

Formaldehyde 

Methyl  acetate 

Methyl  acetone 

"Wool  grease 


Agency. 


Food     adminis- 
istrator. 


Nitrate  commla- 
sion. 


W^ .  Xt  B. ....... 

Cono'ess 

WTT.  B.,  inform 
mal. 

Ordnance  De- 
partment. 

w.  I.  B.,  infor- 
mal. 

W.  L  B.  with 
War  Depart- 
msnt. 


P.  F.C 


Date  when  ^eo- 
tive. 


July  80, 1918. 


ber, 

OctobawN<iTeni< 
ber. 


JanuMT-JtUMi 

1918. 

Tune,  1918 

July,  1918 

August,  1918 

fleptember,1918, 
Octobet^NtfVQDi' 

ber,  1918. 
December,  1918., 

May  0,1918 

Feb.  13, 1913.... 
June?,  Itt8 


Feb.  1, 1918. 


JaB0,  ms. 


Dec.  24, 1917. 
Feb.  13, 1918. 


do 

Dec.  24, 1917. 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
-do. 
.do. 

-do. 


do 

Feb.  12, 1918. 
Feb.  20, 1918. 
Dec.  24, 1917. 
Sept.  17, 1918. 


Date  of  evira- 
tion. 


July  10, 1918... 


Deo.  31, 1918..., 


Dec.  14, 1918. 


Dec.  17, 1918.. 


Price, 


F.  o.  b.  points  of  pro- 
duction. 
$0.60  per  pound. 

80.58  per  pound, 

80.56  per  pound. 
95  per  cent    96  per  cent 
nitrate.        zntrate. 


Perewt. 
$4,225 

4.05 

4.10 

4.32^ 

4.32^ 

4.40 


PfrtKt. 
$4.25 

4.10 

4.20 
4.45 
4.50 
4.S2i 

4..W 


f>. 


4.42i 
$0,065  per  pound. 
$0.53  per  pound. 
$22  pw  long  ton  f. 

mines. 
$1.50  per  eOkn. 

Do. 


F.  o.  b.  ahippcng  point. 


t0.04  per  pound. 
$0.14t  per  pound. 

$0.19  per  pound. 
$0.85  per  pound. 

$0.25^  per  ponnd. 

$0.86  per  ^lon. 

$0.50  tier  gallon. 
$0.79per  gallan. 
Da 

$0.82  per  gallon. 

$0.25^  per  pound. 
$0.15|  per  pound. 
$0.21  naked  at  plant. 
$0.86  per  gallon. 
$0.16  per  pound  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point. 


ACIDS. 

On  June  28,  1918,  the  price  fixing;  conmuttee  announced  the  following  maxi- 
mum prices  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  which  were  revised  on  September  30, 
1918.    Control  was  lifted  on  January  1, 1919. 

Jnne  28.  1918. 
Bnlphurlo  aoid:  P^  to>^  of  2,000  pounds. 

eO°   B ^18 

0(3°    H 28 

20  per  cent  oleum 32 

F.  o.  b.  at  raanufncturerH*  works  In  sellersi'  tank  cars. 

In  carboys  in  carload  lots  one-half  cent  per  pound  extra. 

In  carboys  in  less  than  carloads  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  extra. 

In  drums,  any  quantity  ,one^fonrth  cent  per  pound  extra. 

Nitric  acid,  42*  B.,  8i  cents  per  pound  i.  o.  b.  manufacturers*  works  in  carboys. 

A  schedule  of  maximum  prices  on  mixed  acids  was  prepared  and  published 
later.* 

^  Letter  to  Mr.  Bi*6oklTM8  from  Mr.  Brunker,  of  the  acids  and  heavy  chemicals  section, 
dated  July  10,  1918  :  "  After  a  somewhat  lengthy  discussion  it  was  decided  that  the  price 
for  mixed  acids  shall  be  determined  as  fixed  governmental  prices  for  the  acidity  contpnts 
of  the  component  acids,  with  no  additional  charge  for  mixing." 
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The  above  maximum  prices  were  agreed  upon  for  the  public  as  well  as  the 
Government.  It  was  understood  and  agreed  that  any  deliveries  made  after 
September  30  would  be  subject  to  any  revision  in  price  whach  the  Government 
might  make  for  deliveries  after  that  date. 

ALKALIS. 

The  alkali  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board  was  organized  April  15,  1918. 
Previous  to  this  time  efforts  to  control  the  prices  of  alkalis  had  been  made 
by  the  alkali  section  of  the  chemical  committee  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
f^ise  in  cooperation  with  the  Chemical  AlliaJice  (Inc.). 

Bleaching  powder. — In  April,  1918,  a  tentative  Gov^^nment  price  of  $0.0235. 
per  pound  was  agreed  upon.  On  later  compulsory  orders*  the  alkali  section 
and  the  procurement  division  of  the  Ordnance  Department  recommended  a  prico 
of  $0.0236  per  pound  for  prime  bleach,  basis  35  per  cent  chlorine  f.  o.  b.  makers' 
plants.  This  was  reduced  to  (0.02  by  the  board  of  appraisers,  but  compulsory 
orders  for  November  deliveries  still  carried  the  price  of  $0.0235.  Fixed  prices 
were  canceled  on  November  25, 1918^ 

CarboiL  tetraohloride. — In  April*  1918,  the  alkali  section  recommended  a  price 
of  15  cents  per  pound  on  dry  carbon  tetrachloride  and  17  cents  per  iwund  on 
tire  extinguisher  of  the  carbon  tetrachloride  type.  These  prices  were  reduced 
to  14^  cents  and  16i  cents  by  the  board  of  appraisers  and  the  latter  prices 
became  effective  from  August,  1918,  until  the  orders  were  canceled  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  During  this  time  the  entire  output  of  all  producers  was  commandeered 
by  the  Government. 

Caustic  soda. — ^A  price  of  $3.50  per  hundredweight  for  the  76  per  cent  canstic 
soda,  in  bags  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  sellers'  plants,  was  set  in  the  spring  of  1918  to  apply 
to  the  Govemm^it  purchases  of  caustic  soda.  Prices  for  other  grades  were  in 
proportion  to  the  base  prices.  These  prices  continued  until  the  close  of  1918, 
when  all  restrictions  were  removed. 

Liquid  chlorine. — Beginning  May,  1918,  the  total  output  of  liquid  chlorine  was 
commandeered  by  the  Government  at  a  price  of  71  cents  per  pound,  In  (Jovern- 
ment  containers  f.  o.  b.  makers'  plants.  This  price  prevailed  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  war  period.    Restrictions  were  removed  November  25,  1918. 

Soda  ash. — ^The  Government  fixed  the  price  of  soda  adi  early  in  1918  at  $1.57 
per  hundredweight  for  the  58  per  cent  soda  ash  in  bags  f.  o.  b.  sellers'  plant 
These  prices  continued  in  effect  until  November  25, 1918. 

AMMONIA. 

The  first  agreement  affecting  the  price  of  ammonia  was  made  bn  November  19, 
1917,  between  the  producers  of  ammonia  and  the  Food  Administration.  .The 
terms  of  the  agreement  are  given  below. 

On  January  3,  1918,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  licensing  the  output 
of  "  ammonia,  ammonical  liquors,  and  ammonium  sulphate  from  whatever  source 
produced."  Licenses  were  to  be  secured  on  or  before  January  21,  1918,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  to  direct  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the 
proclamation.  The  prime  products  of  ammonia  as  produced  in  by-product  coke- 
oven  plants,  coal  gas  plants,  and  nitrogen  fixation  plants  were  those  affected  by 
the  proclamation. 

The  prices  fixed  in  the  earlier  agreement  continued  in  force  through  1918,  but 
they  probably  were  Inoperative  in  1919,  although  the  formal  agreement  was  to 
continue  in  operation  until  the  proclamation  of  peace. 


iThe  information  in  regard  to  the  alkalis  was  obtained  from  the  report  of  the  alkali 
section  of  the  War  Industries  Board  to  Mr.  Baruch,  in  I>eceml)er,  1918 ;  from  the  second 
annual  report  of  the  Chemical  Alliance,  January,  1910 ;  and  from  the  1018  Yearbook  of 
the  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter. 
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AOBEBMBlfT  Of  I?OVBMBnt  19,   1917. 

At  a  meetlxig  on  November  19, 1917,  the  manufacturers  of  aqua  and  anhydrous 
ammonia  agreed  to  place  the  allocation  of  their  output  In  the  hands  of  the 
Food  Administration. 

They  also  agreed  not  to  sell  In  excess  of  the  following  basic  prices  f.  o.  b. 
plants: 

Anhydrous  ammonia,  80  cents  per  pound  carload  lots. 

Aqua  ammonia,  8i  cents  per  pound  carload  lots.. 

Agreement  entered  Into  betwe^i  Mr.  Hoover  and  manufacturers  of  ammonia 
November,  1917: 

(1)  The  manufacturer  agrees  that  he  will  sell  his  output  of  anhydrous  am- 
monia to  such  persons  and  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  directed  by  the  United 
States  Food  Administration ;  that  he  wlU  direct  and  require  all  of  his  a^nts  to 
sell  his  product  to  such  persons  and  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  directed  by  the 
United  States  Food  Administrator.  It  Is  understood  that  until  further  notice 
from  the  United  States  Food  Adminisrator  the  manufacturer  may  sell  or  use 
his  product  or  accept  orders  for  delivery  thereof  within  60  days  from  the  date 
of  such  orders,  without  direction,  limiting  as  far  as  possible  the  use  and  salf^ 
of  such  product  for  nonessential  purposes.  Contracts  for  deliveries  extending 
over  a  longer  period  may  be  made  only  with  special  permission  from  the  United 
States  Food  Administrator  or  his  representative. 

<2)  The  Food  Administrator  agrees  that  he  will  direct  the  distribution  of  the 
manufacturer's  output  in  as  economical  and  equitable  a  manner  as  possible, 
adhering  as  far  as  practicable  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  manufacturer. 

(3)  The  manufacturer  agrees  that  he  will  sell  all  anhydrous  ammonia  at 
prices  not  to  exceed  those  included  in  the  schedule  attached  hereto  marked  "A," 
which  is  hereby  incorporated  in  and  made  a  part  of  thls'apreoment.  In  ease  the 
cost  of  materials  or  manufacture  or  transportation  increases  or  decreases  such 
maximum  prices  shall  be  revised  by  the  United  States  Food  Administrator,  ou 
his  own  motion  or  on  application  of  the  manufacturer,  in  such  manner  that  the 
profit  of  the  manufacturer  shall  remain  substantially  the  same  as  at  the  prices 
in  said  schedule. 

<4)  The  aforesaid  prices  shall  include  all  commissions  paid  to  agents,  but 
shall  be  exclusive  of  the  prices  of  containers  for  which  payment  shall  be  required 
at  time  uf  payment  for  the  contents,  the  actual  amount  so  paid  for  containers 
to  be  refunded  if  returned  In  good  order  and  in  a  reasonable  time.  In  case  of 
dispute  said  reasonable  time  shall  be  determined  by  the  United  States  Food 
Administrator  or  his  representative. 

<5)  In  the  event  that  the  supply  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  ammonia  liquor 
is  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  manufacturers  entering  into  this  and 
similar  agreements,  it  is  agreed  that  the  Food  Administrator  may  allocate  the 
supply  of  such  materials  among  the  manufacturers  entering  into  this  and  similar 
agreements  with  the  said  Food  Administrator  on  such  ftiir  and  equitable  basis 
as  may  be  determined  by  said  administrator. 

(6)  The  manufacturer  agrees  that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
agreement  he  will  furnish  such  reports  as  may  be  required  by  the  United  States 
Food  Administrator  or  his  representative  upon  request  and  upon  such  blanks  as 
the  United  States  Food  Administrator  may  designate,  giving  complete  informa- 
tion regarding  transactions  in  anhydreus  ammonia  imported,  manufactured, 
refined,  packed,  purchased,  contracted  for,  received,  sold,  stored,  shipped,  or 
otherwise  handled,  distributed,  or  dealt  with  by  the  manufticturer.  or  on  hand, 
in  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  the  manufticturer,  and  any  other  infor- 
mation pertinent  thereto,  concerning  the  business  of  the  manufacturer  that  such 
representatives  may  require  from  time  to  time.  It  is  understood  and  agreed 
that  information  thus  furnished  by  the  manufacturer  shall  not  be  divulged  or 
made  known  in  any  manner  by  the  United  States  Food  Administrator  or  his 
representative,  except  in  so  far  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
agreement  or  in  so  far  as  directed  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

(7)  This  agreement  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  from  its  date  until 
peace  shall  have  been  proclaimed  between  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
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ANHYDROUS  AMHONLA.  CONTAININQ  NOT  LESS  THAN  90.0  PER  CENT  NH,. 


State. 


Alabama 

ArlEona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut « 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Idabo 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

• 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Or^on 

Pennsylvcmia 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


33 
40 
34 
35 

38 
31 
31 
31 
34 

83 
40 
31 
31 


32 
33 
31 

34 

31 
31 
31 
32 
33 

33 
31 


40 
84 
42 
31 
31 

38 
31 

33 
35 
31 

35 
35 
31 

31 
33 
35 
33 

35 


40 
31 
32 


35 
32 
32 

40 


Remarks. 


If  from  Birmingham  stock,  83 cents  f.  o.  b.  that  point. 

If  from  San  Franolaoo,  Loe  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Sacramento  stocks, 
35  cents  f.  o.  b.  these  respective  points. 


Jacksonville,  36  cents.    If  from  Jacksonville  stock,  33  cents  f.  o.  J>. 

that  point. 
If  from  Atlanta  and  Savannah  stocks,  33  cents  f .  o.  b.  that  point. 

Chicago,  Cook  County ,  East  St.  Louis,  30  cents. 

Aetna,  Calumet,  East  Chicago,  Gary,  Hammond,  Indiana  Harbor, 

and  Whiting,  30  cents  f.  o.  b.  Chicago  if  shipped  from  that  point. 

If  from  Indianapolis  stock.  31  cents  f.  o.  b.  that  point. 
Davenport  and  Dubuque,  81  cents. 
East  of  06"  longitude;  34  cents  west  of  06*  longitude. 
Covington  and  Newport,  30  cents.    If  from  Louisville  stock,  31  cents 

f.  oTo.  that  point. 
New  Orleans,  83  cents.    If  from  New  Orleans  stock,  33  cents  f.  o.  b. 

that  point. 

If  from  Baltimore  stock,  31  cents  f.  o.  b.  that  point. 

Detroit,  31  cents.    If  from  Detroit  stock,  81  cents  f.  o.  b.  that  point. 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  32  cents.    If  from  St.  Paul  stock,  32  cents 
f .  0.  b.  that  point. 

East  of  03*  longitude;  38  cents  west  of  03'  longitude;  St.  Louis,  30 
cents;  Kansas  City,  82  cents.  If  from  Kansas  City  stock,  32  cents 
f..o.  b.  that  point. 

Omaha,  33  cents.    If  from  Omaha  stock,  83  cents  f.  o.  b.  that  point. 

Camden,  Newark,  Paterson,  and  within  15  rcdlea  of  New  York  City 
Hall,  30  cents. 

Points  within  15  miles  of  New  York  City  Hall,  30  cents.  If  from 
Buffalo  or  Rochester  stocks,  31  cents  f.  o.  b.  these  respective  points. 

Cincinnati,  30  cents.    If  from  Cleveland  or  Toledo  stocks,  31  cents 

f.  0.  b.  these  respective  points. 
If  from  Oklahoma  City  stock,  35  cents  f .  o.  b.  that  point. 
If  from  Portland  stock,  35  cents  f.  o.  b.  that  point. 
Philadelphia,  30  cents.    If  from  Pittsburgh  stock,  31  cents  f.  o.  b. 

that  point. 
If  from  Providence  stock,  31  cents  f.  o.  b.  that  point. 

Bristol  and  Memphis,  32  cents.    If  from  Memphis  stock,  32  cents 

.f.  o.  b.  that  point. 
East  of  101**  longitude;  37  cents  west  of  101**  longitude.    If  from 

Houston,  Fort  Worth,  Dallas,  or  San  Antonio  stocks,  35  cents  per 

pound  f .  o.  b.  these  respective  points.    If  from  El  raso  stock,  37 

cents  f.  0.  b.  that  point. 
If  from  Salt  lAke  City  stock,  40  cents  f.  o.  b.  that  point. 

Hampton,  Newport  News,  Norfolk,  Ocean  View,  Old  Point  Comfort, 
Phoebus,  Portsmouth,  Richmond,  and  Alexandria  County,  31 
cents.  If  from  Norfolk  or  Richmond  stocks,  31  cents  f.  o.  b.  these 
respective  points. 

If  from  Spokane  stock,  86  cents  f.  o.  "h.  that  point. 

Milwaukee,  31  cents.  If  from  Milwaukee  stock,  31  cents  f.  o.  b.  that 
point. 


Terms,  30  days  net  for  both  cylinders  and  contents. 

Prices  named  above  are  freightR  free  at  common-carrier  points  unless  otherwise  stated^ 
freight  on  empty  cylinders  returned  for  credit  incumbent  on  seller  in  all  cases. 

Above  prices  apply  to  contents  of  100  and  150  pound  capacity  cylinders.  Charge  3 
cents  per  pound  higher  for  "  small  "  or  50-pound  capacity  cylinders.  Charge  6  cents  per 
pound  hijgner  for  ''midget"  or  25-popnd  capacity  cylinders. 
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AQUA  AMMONIA  TBCHNTCAL,  26'  B.,  29.4  per  cent— NH.. 

Distriot  Xo.  1. — Connecticut.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentnckr,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohlo^  ramsylvanla.  Rhode  Island, 
and  Wisconsin  ;  C.  1.  In  6nsmm,  9}  cents  per  potind,  26'  B. ;  T.  c.  1.  In  dmms,  81  cents 
per  pound,  26"  B.     Freight  paid  by  shipper. 

Distriot  No.  l<i. — New  Hampshire  and  Vermont :  C.  1.  In  drumfu,  8i  cents  per  poond. 
26*  B. ;  I.  c.  1.  in  drums,  8|^  cents  per  oound,  26*  B.     Freight  pald_by  shipper. 

mM  Wcit  'VlnlBlB,  tea 


DUftrict  No.  !».— Maine,  Tlrgtete^  mM  Wo*  "WtttHa^,  tedding  District  of  CoIwbMs  : 
C.  1.  in  drums,  89  cents  per  pound,  26*  B. ;  L  c.  1.  in  drunu,  9  cents  per  pound,  26"  B. 
Vrelght  paid  by  snipper. 

mg$ri99  Nik  I.— ^Ubbasa.  ArtauaSy  Florite,  Otasgia,  Lavlalaaa,  Mlssisaippi,  Nortk  Care- 
Una,  South  Carolina,  and  1VaoesM«:  C.  1.  ki  drooM^  •]  cents  per  pound,  26*  B. ;  1.  c.  1. 


In  drums,  9|  cents  per  pound,  26*  B.     Freight  paid  by  shipper. 

Distriot  NO.  S. — Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Indiaa  Territory, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oicgon,  South  Dakota,  Texas. 
Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming :  C.  1.  in  drums.  Si  cents  per  pound,  26*  B. ;  I.  c  1.  ta 
drums,  8^  cents  per  pownd,  26*  &     Frtigkt  t»  MlartHrtpiil  Rtrcr  points  allowed  hy  shtpftf. 

Deducnon  of  one-eighth  cent  per  pound  from  alMvre  cartaad  drum  prices  to  bo  made  wnen 
shipped  Id  tank  cars. 

Aqua  ammonia  of  all  degrees,  in  carboys  L  c.  1.,  2  cents  per  pound  adra&ce»  and  la 
carboys  c.  1.,  1^  cents  per  j>o<ind  advaace.     F^ctglit  IncMDbcnt  v^on  buyer. 


DedBi^tfoiis  n-ofli  any  of  abore  ptfcvs  sksB  »»  »«de  «•  th«  tillowing  degrees : 
If  ceats  per  pomd,  90"  B. 
2  cents  per  pea  ad,  18*  B.  ■ 

cents  per  pound*  16*  B. 

cents  per  poood,  14*  B. 

AMMOKIUM  SULPHATE. 


it 


In  the  latter  psrt  of  1S>17  tlie  War  DciMurtaMttt  lasoed  an  order  commandeer- 
In  f?  title  output  of  ammonlom  solphateL  A  price  of  4i  cents  bulk  f.  o.  b.  point  of 
production  waff  established  for  Goremment  purchases,  but  very  little  of  the 
output  was  actually  commandeered.  The  order  waa  canceled  December  14, 
19ia 

TIh*  distribution,  manufacture,  and  Importation  of  ammonium  sulphate  were 
controlled  tbrou^h  the  llceiwe  system,  oiigliiatliig>  tan  the  President's  prt>e1ania- 
tion  of  January  3,  1918. 

ARSENIC 

A  presidential  proclamation  of  Noreraber  15,  1917,  provided  for  the  licensing 
of  dealers  iu  white  arsenic  on  or  before  November  20,  lAlT,  and  for  the  Ucensini; 
of  (lealerH  in  insecticides  containing  white  arsenic  on  or  before  December  10, 
1917.  The  adnilDistration  of  this  eontral  was  placed  with  tlie  Food  Adrain- 
lulratlon. 

On  February  28^  1918,  the  Food  Administration  announced  a  price  to  pro- 
ducers at  9  cents  per  pound  in  car  lots  f.  o.  b.  plants,  ^vith  an  additional 
quarter  cent  for  -small  quantities,  the  prtce  to  apply  to  deliveries  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  applicable  to  new  contracts  and  did  not  nfTeet 
existing  contracts. 

With  the  establishment  of  an  increased  raar^^ln  to  dealers  on  April  4,  191S, 
the  market  price  rose  to  9i  cents.  The  margins  allowed' varied  ftom  one-fourth 
cent  per  pound  to  3  cents  per  pound,  depending  upon  sfsse  of  sales; 

CASTOR  BEANS  AND  CASTOR  OIL. 

In  the  summer  of  1917  the  Council  of  National  Defense  took  the  first  steps 
in  the  control  of  the  castor-oil  industry. 

"All  available  supplies  have  been  purchased  and  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
Government  at  the  price  paid  for  the  oil  and  without  compensation  to  the 
purchaser."  * 

About  this  time  arrangements  were  made  to  increase  the  acreage  of  castor 

beans    in    this   country.     The   growing   centers    were   organised    as   districts 


*  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter,  Nov.  12,  1917. 
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and  contracts  were  made  with  growers  under  a  guarantee  of  $3  per  bushel  of 
46  pounds  on  contracts  directly  with  the  Government,  and  $3.50  per  bushel  for 
beans  grown  by  subcontractors.  Beans  were  to  be  delivered  hulled  and  sacked, 
In  carkwd  lots  £,  a  b.  tlie  nearest  railroad  statioD.  The  Qovemraent  guaran- 
teed to  take  the  crop.  ^ 

When  the  crop  was  harvested  this  price  was  raised  to  $4.50  per  bushel  to 
the  actual  growers,  while  the  contractors  received  a  margin  over  and  above  this 
price. 

The  eentrol  OTer  the  prtee  of  imported  caster  beans  and  oastor  oil. — After 
the  President's  proclamation  of  F^ruary  14,  1918,  giving  power  to  the  War 
Trade  Board  to  restrict  iBiports,  effective  I^ebmaiy  16,  1918,  all  Importers  of 
castor  beans  and  castor  oil  were  reqoired  to  give  the  United  States  Qovemment 
a  ICVday  <^on  to  pnrdiase  all  imported  beans  from  Venesoela,  Colombia, 
Central  America,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies,  the  price  to  be  paid  for  such 
purchases  being  $3iS0  per  bushel  of  46  pounds,  or  $0,076  per  pound,  duty  paid, 
duty  being  $0,008  per  pound.  The  option  on  beans  from  all  other  countries 
was  $0,098  per  pound,  duty  paid.  These  prices  were  to  apply  to  all  purchases 
at  home  and  abroad  after  February  22,  1918,  and  for  all  shipments  after  June 
10,  1918.  This  action  was  carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Imports  of  the  War 
Trade  Board  at  the  request  of  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Aircraft  Production 
Board. 

On  June  16  the  War  Trade  Board  announced  that  outstanding?  licenses  for 
the  importation  of  castor  beans  and  castor  oil  from  the  West  Indies,  Mexico, 
Central  America,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela  were,  revoked  as  to  ocean  shipments 
after  June  10,  1918.  Thereafter  no  licenses  from  those  countries  would  be 
issued,  except  when  the  United  States  Government  was  the  consignee  or  where 
the  Importation  was  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production. 

On  June  23,  1918,  the  price  of  $0,098  per  pound,  stipulated  in  the  Govern- 
ment option,  was  lowered  to  $0,076  per  i)ound  for  all  near-by  countries.  How- 
ever, prices  on  beans  from  South  America  and  the  Orient  remained  at  $0,098 
because  of  the  high  freight  rates  from  those  countries. 

In  October,  1918,  the  War  Department  announced  an  increase  in  the  contract 
price  of  castor  beans,  making  the  price  to  growers  $0,098,  duty  paid,  at  all 
ports  of  entry,  on  beans  originating  in  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  Central 
America,  and  Mexico.  This  makes  the  price  the  same  for  all  beans,  domestic 
and  imported. 

Castor  oil  Is  being  purchased  at  $0,244  per  pound  for  oil  conforming  to  speci- 
fication No.  3500-A  of  the  Signal  Corps,  other  oil  at  $0,224  per  pound. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed  the  Government  had  on  hand  large  quan- 
tities of  castor  oil.  The  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production  negotiated  with  Ameri- 
can crushers  for  the  purchase  of  the  Government  stocks  of  ilomestic  beans 
and  oil.  Somewhat  earlier  the  War  Industries  Board  had  practically  com- 
pleted negotiations  for  the  sale  of  these  stocks  on  the  basis  of  25  cents  per 
pound  for  the  oil.  The  aircraft  bureau  officials,  however,  raised  this  price 
above  30  cents  a  pound. 

All  Government  activities  in  castor  beans  and  oil  ceased  in  December,  1918. 

1  1918  Year  Book,  Oil,  Paint,  and  Dru^  Beporter. 
s  Official  Bulletin,  Oct.  22.  1918. 
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6LTCEBIN. 

On  July  SO,  1918,  the  Food  Administration  made  the  following  announcement : 

Prices  at  which  dynamite  glycerin  is  to  be  famished  to  the  allied  Grovemment 
and  domestic  consumers  during  the  remainder  of  1918  have  been  settled  by  joint 
agreement  between  the  Food  Administration  and  makers  of  soap  and  candles. 

Allied  requirements,  estimated  at  7,000  long  tons,  will  be  furnished  at  00 
cents  a  pound  in  August  and  September;  58  cents  in  October  and  November; 
and  56  cents  in  December,  f.  o.  b.  production  points  in  drums— drums  included 
in  price — deliveries  to  be  divided  into  quotas  of  approximat^y  one-third  for 
each  of  the  three  periods. 

The  same  price  was  to  be  maintained  as  a  minlmuiA  price  for  chemically  pure 
glycerin,  except  that  chemically  pure  glycerin  could  be  sold  on  the  usual  terms 
of  1  per  cent  discount  for  cash  in  10  days,  or  net  30  days,  freight  prepaid,  drums 
extra  and  returnable  at  sellers'  expense. 

The  agreement  with  the  Allies  for  the  last  five  months  was  carried  out. 
About  1,000  tons  were  left  undelivered  at  the  time  of  the  armistice,  but  satis- 
factory arrangements  between  the  Allies  and  the  American  producers  were 
made/ 

NITRATE  OF  SODA. 

The  purchase  and  Importation  of  nitrate  to  the  United  States  was  controlled 
by  the  United  States  Government  through  the  War  Industries  Board  in  coop- 
eration with  the  importers  formerly  handling  this  material.  The  Government 
received  their  nitrate  through  the  importers  at  cost,  and  the  profit  charged  by 
the  importers  to  private  users  was  controlled  by  the  Government  so  that  uniform 
cost  to  all  users  was  secured,  this  cost  being  based  on  the  average  monthly  cost 
in  Chile,  plus  the  freight  charge,  exchange,  and  other  elements  of  cost. 

A  committee  known  as  the 'nitrate  committee  of  the  United  States  was  estab- 
lisheil  with  offices  in  New  York,  and  a  New  York  representative  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  represented  that  board  in  the  offices  of  this  committee." 

Uniform  monthly  prices  were  established,  based  upon  the  average  cost  in  Chile 
during  the  particular  month.  To  this  average  price  was  added  a  fixed  charge 
of  2.5  per  cent  of  landed  costs  In  this  country  as  a  brokerage  charge.  Determina- 
tion of  the  uniform  price,  as  well  as  the  control  of  the  distribution  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  nitrate  committee.  This  arrangement  was  in  force 
from  the  beginning  of  1918.  According  to  the  best  advices  the  quotations  in  this 
country  up  to  the  month  of  June  were  $4,225  per  hundredweight  of  95  per  cent 
nitrate  and  $4.25  for  the  96  per  cent 

At  the  time  of  the  armistice  the  Government  had  on  hand  surplus  stocks  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  The  War  Department  announced  on  March  10,  1919,  that  these 
stocks  would  be  disposed  of  at  the  prevailing  market  prices.* 

QUEBRACHO. 

An  agreement  between  importers  of  solid  quebracho  extract  and  the  War  Trade 
Board  granting  an  option  to  the  United  States  Government  on  aU  shipments 
during  1918  became  effective  May  6,  1918. 

The  maximum  price  agreed  upon  in  the  event  of  the  exercise  of  such  option 
was  6i  cents  per  pound,  ex  dock  Atlantic  seaports  north  of  Cape  Hatteras,  basis 
65  per  cent  tannin,  net  landed  reweight,  net  cash  basis  $20  ocean  freight  per  ton 
of  2,240  pounds. 

*  Information  from  fatg  and  oils  section  of  the  Unlt<*d  States  Food  Administration. 

*  Statement  of  Mr.  C.  II.  McDowell,  director  of  the  chemicals  dlyision  of  the  War 
Industries  Board,  from  Federal  Trade  Information  Service.  Dec.  24,  1018. 

*  Federal  Trade  Information   Service,   Mar.   10,   1910. 
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On  June  30,  1918,  the  War  Trade  Board  announced  a  new  mling,  placing  tan- 
ning materials  on  the  list  of  restricted  imports. 

Shipments  of  a  limited  quantity  only  of  solid  quebracho  extract  were  allowed 
after  July  10, 1918,  and  the  fixed  price  became  Inactive  after  that  date. 

The  War  Trade  Board  lifted  its  ruling  of  June  30  on  December  5, 1918.* 

SMOKELESS  CANNON  POWDER. 

Beginning  with  February  18,  1918»  all  Army  and  Navy  appropriation  bills 
8pecif!y  that  '*  no  part  of  any  money  appropriated  in  this  act  shall  be  expended 
for  the  purchase  of  powder,  other  than  small  arms,  at  a  price  in  excess  of  53 
cents." 

In  other  words,  Congress  controlled  the  price  of  cannon  powder,  but  not  of 
rifle  powder. 

SULPHUR. 

Sulphur  was  one  of  the  fertilizer  materials  included  in  the  President's  license 
proclamation  of  February  25,  1918. 

On  July  2,  1918,  the  President  gave  his  approval  to  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
War  Industries  Board  on  June  27,  1918,  in  which  the  board  assumed  control  of 
sulphur  materials,  controlling  production  and  distribution.  Commandeering 
orders  were  to  be  issued  where  necessary.* 

Early  in  the  fall  of  1917  the  fertilizer  committee  of  the  chemical  alliance,  act- 
ing with  the  consent  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  arranged  for  a  price 
of  sulphur  at  $22  per  long  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines.  This  policy  was  continued  until 
June  7,  1918,  when  the  War  Industries  Board  toolt  more  direct  control  of  the 
sulphur  situation.'  The  same  price,  however,  continued  effective  through  the  life 
•f  the  sulphur  and  pyrites  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board/ 

TOLUOL. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  committee  on  explosives  and  ap- 
proved by  the  War  Industries  Board  on  January  29,  1918 : 

It  is  requestetl  that  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  Army,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Navy,  commandeer  the  entire  toluol  production  of  the  country,  and  that 
a  committee  on  toluol  be  appointed  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  War  Industries  Board,  said  committee  to  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  recommending  the  development  of  further  facilities  for  toluol  and 
a  distribution  of  all  toluol  produced." 

The  price  paid  for  the  toluol  which  was  so  commandeered  was  $1.50  per 
gallon.  In  June,  1918,  this  price  was  extended  to  cover  all  toluol  released 
for  nonmilitary  purposes,  at  the  following  rates :  * 

I*er  {gallon. 

Car  lots  In  tank  cars $1.  50 

Any  quantity  in  drums 1.55 

»  War  Trade  Board  RuliDsr  378. 

'Minutes  of  Wnr  Industries  Board,  June  27.  1018. 

*  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Chemical  Alliance,  .Tanuary,  1919. 

*  Letter  of  Apr.  8.  1919,  from  Mr.  W.  G.  Woolfolk,  head  of  the  sulphur,  pyrites,  and 
alcohol  section  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  _ 

5  Minutes  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  Jan.  30,  1018.  ♦ 

"  The  toluol  section  of  the  chemical  division  of  th«  War  Industries  Board  sent  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum  to  the  chief  of  the  chemical  section  on  Aug.  30.  1918 :  "  We  aro 
advised  by  the  board  of  appraisers,  War  Department,  that  an  award  of  $1.50  per  gallon 
has  been  made  on  toluol  taken  under  existing  compulsory  order.  ■  The  award  to  run  for 
daratlon  of  the  order."  , 
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No  release  for  shipment  was  granted  where  a  price  in  excess  of  above  is  asked, 
and  all  releases  other  than  for  military  purposes  were  stamped: 

Released  only  npon  condition  that  price  does  not  exceed  $1.50  per  gallon  in 
tank  cars;  $1.56  In  dnuna^ 

WOOD  CHEMICALS. 

Under  a  commandeering  order  issued  December  24,  1917,  by  the  director  of 
purchases,  storage  and  traffic,  through  the  wood  chemicals  section  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  all  wood  chemicals  were  commandeered  for  a  perioii  of  sir 
months.  The  prices  of  acetate  of  lime,  acetic  anhydride,  acetone,  wood  alcohol, 
ethyl  methyl  ketone,  and  methyl  acetone  were  fixed  at  the  same  time;  prices 
for  acetic  acid,  formaldehyde  and  methyl  acetate  were  announced  in  February, 
1918. 

On  July  1,  1018,  this  commandeering  order  was  reissued  to  continue  until 
January  1,  1919.    The  same  prices  were  awarded  by  the  board  of  appraisers. 

The  order  was  canceled  December  14,  1918. 

WOOL  GREASE. 

The  price-fixing  committee  has  approved  an  agreement  made  by  the  producers 
of  wool  grease  fixing  a  maximum  price  of  16  cents  per  pound  packed  in  barrels 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point  this  price  to  take  effect  September  17.  1918,  expiring 
December  17,  1918,  both  dates  Inclusive,  and  covering  all  sales  made  both  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  public.  This  price  applied  to  wool  grease  containing  a 
moisture  content  not  exceeding  3  per  cent  and  any  excess  of  moisture  above  3 
per  cent  called  for  a  proportionately  lower  price.  The  guarantee  of  ash  was 
limited  to  2  per  cent. 

It  was  further  agreed  by  the  producers  that  all  sales  should  be  made  subject 
to  allocation  by  the  "Tanning  material  and  natural  dye  section"  of  the  War 
Industries  Board. 

The  prices  were  discontinued  on  the  date  of  expiration. 

*  Metallurgical  and  E^ngineering  Chemistry,  June  1,  1918. 
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Tbe  appended  circular  Issned  by  the  War  Trade  Board  on  April  SO,  1918,  Indi- 
cates the  origin  and  nature  of  the  control  over  the  prices  of  rubber  and  rubber 
flubstltutes. 

On  Dec?ember  14  and  23,  1918,  the  War  Trade  Board  discontinued  the  Govern- 
ment  option  price  and  remored  tbe  restrictions  on  imports.^ 

CIRCULAR  ISSUED  BY  WAR  TRADE  BOARD  APRIL  90,  1918. 

The  importance  of  securing  every  possible  ship  for  trans-Atlantic  uses  in  con- 
nection with  carrying  on  the  war  has  now  become  paramount.  With  this  in 
view,  the  quantity  of  various  articles  of  commerce  heretofore  freely  imported 
will  be  substantially  limited  until  further  notice.  Among  these  commodities  is 
crude  rubber. 

To  the  end  that  such  limitation  of  imports  shall  not  invite  hoarding,  specula- 
tive dealing,  and  profiteering,  the  War  Trade  Board  has  arranged  that  those 
dealing  in  this  raw  material  and  the  manufacturers  thereof  will  be  governed  by 
rules  and  regulations  about  to  be  promulgated  by  the  War  Trade  Board  to  the 
entire  rubber  industry  through  the  Rubber  Association  of  America. 

You  are,  therefore,  hereby  instructed  on  and  after  May  1,  1918,  not  to  indorse 
any  bills  of  lading  for  crude  rubber  or  to  accept  any  transfers  or  to  release  any 
crude  rubl)er  without  securing  from  the  transferees  or  the  applicant  for  a 
release  an  option  and  a  guarantee  in  substantially  the  following  form : 

OPTION  AND  GtJABANTY  CLAUSE  TO  BE  INSEBTKD  IN  PBESENT  BUBBEB  GUABAlVTr. 

That  the  United  States  Government  shall  have,  and  It  is  hereby  granted,  an 
option  to  purchase  at  the  prices  and  on  the  terms  hereafter  set  forth  all  or  any 
part  of  the  crude  rubber  covered  by  this  guaranty  and  also  all  other  crude 
rubber  now  or  hereafter  owned  or  controlled  by  the  undersigned  until  sold  and 
delivered  to  a  manufacturer.  • 

In  the  event  of  the  exercise  of  such  option  price  to  be  paid  for  crude  rubber 
and  gums  is  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  appended  schedules. 

That  the  undersigned  will  not  sell,  transfer,  or  deliver  th^  rubber  covered  by 
the  foregoing  option,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  or  for  the  ben^t  of  any  person  at 
a  price  greater  than  the  prices  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  option,  except  such 
rubber  as  he  may  be  under  contractual  obligation  to  deliver  under  a  contract 
executed  and  in  force  prior  to  May  1,  1918. 

Copies  of  such  contracts,  sworn  to  as  being  correct,  must  be  filed  with  the 
War  Trade  Board  witliin  five  days  from  this  date.  Any  deliveries  made  under 
such  contracts  to  manufacturers  subsequ^it  to  the  date  on  which  import  restric- 
tions and  a  plan  for  the  allocation  of  crude  rubber  sliall  be  made  efl!ectlve  shall 
constitute  a  portion  of  the  amount  allocated  to  such  manufacturers  under  such 
plan. 

PRICBS  BTFUCTIVB  MAT  1,  1918. 

Per  ixnind. 

Para,  uprlver  fine $0.  68 

Plantation : 

First   latex   crfipe . .  63 

Smoked    sheets,    standard   quality .  62 

PRICES  EFFBOTIVB  MAY  14,  1918. 

Plantation  qualities : 

Off  standard  latex  cr6pe ^-  .62 

Off  color  latex .61 

No.   1  amber  crfipe .  60 

No.  2  amber  crepe .60 


^  War  Trade  Board  Rulings  414,  456. 
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Plantation  qoaUtles— OonUniud.  ^^  poniuL 

No.  3  amber  crftpe  (medium  color).. 10.58 

No.  4  amber  crCpe  (darkish  color^ .67 

Prime,  clean,  light-brown  crOpe,  thick  and/or  thin .60 

Medium  color  brown,  clean  crepe,  thick  and/or  thin .58 

Good  dark-brown  crdpe,  thick  and/or  thin .54 

Specky  brown  crftpe,  thick  and/or  thin .  50 

Massed  or  rolled  crCpe .44 

Colombo  scrap  No.  1  quality .46 

Colombo  scrap  No.  2  quality .44 

Standard  quality  smooth  smoked  sheets z >.60 

Standard  quality  unsmoked  sheets ".61 

Mexican  guayufc  : 

fruayule  crude,  with  20  per  cent  guaranty  of  shrinkage .35 

Clean,  dry.  and  treated  guayule,  such  as  Duro,  Triangle,  Box,  Torreon,  and 

Alto    brands .  48 

Fara  grades : 

l5)river    medium •  63 

Manaos  weak  flue .56 

Uprlver    coarse .  40 

Upper  Caucho  ball .40 

Xlngu    ball -  .38 

Ijower  Caucho  ball-. .36 

Islands    fine .  5ft 

Islands   coarse .  27 

Cameta    .  28 

Central  American  grades : 
Central  scrap — 

Esmernlda .  S^ 

Corinto    .  3t> 

Mexican    -. .  .^9 

Bluofield   .  39 

Central  slab — 

Guatemala    .  32 

Colombian .  32 

Mexican,  and  others  of  similar  nature .32 

African  grades : 

Red  Congo  ball .48 

Black  Congo-— 

Kassai    .  50 

Loporl   .  50 

Equateur .  60 

Sangha  and  similar  grades .  ."jO 

Bengaellas,  82i  per  cent  shrinkage .20 

Benguellas,  28  per  cent  shrinkage .33 

Niger  paste  and  flake .2.*< 

Red  Kassai  nuggets,  cords,  and  similar  grades b. .42 

Massais .  55 

Rio    Nunes .  r>o 

Miscellaneous : 

Mattogrosso  fine .  53 

Mattogrosso  coarse .  38 

Penang  (this  Includes  Java) .37 

Caucho   tails .35 

Gutta  Joolatong   (Poi)tlanac)  : 

Palambang   .  16 

Banjermassln   .  15 

Sarawak   .  14 

Pressed  Gutta  Joolatong,  having  approximately  40  per  cent  of  shrinkage  loss .  2r. 

Gutta    Siak  _^ t.  28 

Balata  : 

Prime  suriname  amber  sheet .97 

Fair  average  sheet .95 

Venezuela    block .  71 

Colombian    block .  61 

Panama  block .  59 

Other  grades  of  Balata  at  their  relative  value. 
Gutta-percha : 

R<»d    Macassan 3.  OO 

Other  grades  at  their  relative  value. 

PRICES  irmCTIVB  mat  2»,  1918. 

Manicoba  (on  the  basis  of  80  per  cent  loss  in  washing  and  drying) .  86) 

(Lower  qualities  t€r  be  priced  in  accordance,  so  that  they  shall  not  cost  the 
manufacturer  over  52  cents  per  pound  dry  weight.) 

MoIIendo  fine .  60 

TapnjoH .  61 

Xlngu   flne .63 

Peruvian  weak  flne .55 

Lower  Amason  weak  flne .45 

PRICKS  KFFBCTIVS  JUNB  IS,  1918. 

Knapsack  Madeira  flne   Para .73 

Madeira  flne  Para .60 


^  Revised  May  29  to  01  cents.  »  Revised  May  29  to  60  cents.  *  In  bond. 
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PBICES    EPFECTITE    .TTLY    2,    181 S. 

AfrlcuDS :  Por  pound. 

Accra  (Gold  Coast)  lumps 1 W.  28 

La^oB  lumpa .  28 

Lump  flake .  28 

Conakry  niggers .  55 

-        "k 


Prime  Mozambique  ball 

Sierra  Leone  niggers _.    _        -..    .50 

Hama  ball .35 

ilaufia  cake .M 

Cameroon  ball  and  similar  grades .36 

Gambia   niggers .46 

Prime  Madagascar  qualities  (on  the  basis  of  35  per  cent  sbrinliaue) .  35 

Madagascar  nlgi^erR  (<»n  the  aasls  of  45  per  cent  shrinkaeet .  29 

Assam  and  Kaaibong: 

Prime    CTftpes .  60 

(5oed  quality  crSpes .56 

Assam  onions........ .  54 

PRICB8   UrFBCTIVB  JTiA   (l.   lUl^. 

Para,  fine: 

PeroTlan - .OT 

Cut    Aniarostura .  64 

Para,  medlnm : 

Peruvian .62 

Cut    Angostura .  58 

Coarse,  medlWD .45 

Para,  coarse : 

PeruTian   _   -_     _  .87 

Molleodo     -      - .37 

Rio  Negro  coarse .   __  .38 

Rio  Negro  strings .35 

Nugget   coarse _    -        -^       _     .46 

Angostura    coarse -.  : .  3T 

TapaJ 08  coarse -      -.      -_      —    .- -      _    .38 

Xlngu   coarse .  38 

Ceara  coarse  (Negroheads) . .38 

Miscellaneous : 

Ceara   scrap  1 ._    .37 

Pernambuco  sheet .  35 

Mangabeira    sheet .  35 

Upper  Caucho  slab .88 

All  of  the  above  prices  are  on  the  basis  of  c.  i.  f .  New  York. 


11.  NEWS-PRINT  PAPER, 


Pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  United  States  Senate,  dated  April  24,  1916, 
the  B'ederal  Trade  Commission  undertook  an  investigation  of  the  news-print 
pap<'r  industry  of  the  United  States.  In  February,  1917,  certain  manufacturers 
requested  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  fix  "a  fair  and  reasonable  price 
for  the  sale  of  such  paper  for  use  in  the  United  States"  in  the  period  from 
March  1,  1917,  to  September  1,  1917.  Such  a  price  was  fixed  by  the  commis- 
sion on  March  3,  WX7.  After  this  agreement  was  adopted  a  Federal  grand 
Jury  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York  found  indictments  against  four 
of  the  signatories  to  the  agreement  for  violations  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law. 
The  agreement  soon  collapsed.  On  November  26,  1917,  a  new  agreement  was 
made  between  Thomas  W.  Gregory,  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  as 
trustee,  and  certain  persons  and  corporations  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  news-print  paper. 

The  substance  of  this  agreement  and  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  are  given  In  the  statement  below  issued  by  the  commission 
on  June  18,  1918. 

The  prices  announced  upon  the  different  dates  of  agreement  are  here  arranged 
in  tabular  form. 


Commodity. 


Paper,  newt-print. 


Agency  fixing  price. 


Holl  news  in  car  lots , 

Roll  news  in  less  than  car  lots. . 

Sheet  news  in  car  lots , 

Sheet  news  In  less  than  car  lots . 

Roll  news  in  car  lots , 

Roll  news  in  less  than  car  lots . . 

Sheet  news  in  car  lots 

Sheet  news  in  less  than  car  lots . 

Roil  news  in  car  lot.s , 

Roll  news  in  less  than  car  lots . . 

Sheet  news  in  car  lots 

Sheet  news  In  less  Uiaa  car  lots . 

RoU  news  in  car  lots 

Roll  news  in  less  than  car  lots. . 

Sheet  news  in  car  lots 

Sheet  news  in  less  than  car  lots . 


Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

Arbitration  decision  on 
Sept.  26. 191^  by  United 
States  circuit  court,  sec- 
ond circuit. 

Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion: prices  revised  Oct. 
18, 1918. 


.do. 


Date  or  period. 


IAdt.  1. 1918:  set  origtnally 
lor  auiatlon  of  Uio  war 
and  3  months  thereafter. 

Apr.  1,  1918;  for  duration 
'    of  the  war  and  3  months 
thereetfter. 

Revised  prices  allowing 
for  wage  increase  b^ 
came  effective  May  1, 
1918. 

Revised  prices  allowing 
for  freight  increase  be- 
came cfrectl\'e  July  l, 
1918. 


Price 
fixed 
(f.o.b. 
mill). 


FINDINGS   OF  THE   FKDKTIAL   TllADK   COMMISSION    OF   PKICES    AND   TERMS   OF    CONTBACT 
AND  SAI^S  OF  NEW8-PBINT  PAPEB  UND£B  AGBEEMENT  DATED  NOVEMBER  26,   1017. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis.<;ion  has  had  before  it  as  a  reference  the  agree- 
ment made  on  November  26,  1917,  between  Thomas  W.  Gregory,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  as  trustee,  and  certain  persons  and  corporations 
enjraged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  news-print  paper. 

Tiie  manufacturers,  parties  to  this  agreement,  comprise  three  United  States 
companies  and  seven  Canadian  companies,  as  follows:  United  States  com- 
panies— International  Paper  Co.,  Minnesota  &  Ontario  Power  Co.,  Gould  Paper 
Co.  Canadian  companies — Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills  (Ltd.),  Abitibi 
Power  &  Paper  Co.  (Ltd.),  I>aurentide  Co.  (Ltd.),  Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  & 
Paper  Co.  (Ltd.),  Price  Bros.  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  Donnacona  Paper  Co.  (Ltd.),  Bromp- 
ton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  (Ltd.). 

Those  10  companies  produced  In  1917  about  950,000  tons  of  news-print  paper, 
or  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  all  mills  on  the  North  American 
Continent.  The  bulk  of  this  tonnage  was  consumed  by  newspaper  publishers 
in  the  United  States. 

816 
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The  agreement  provides,  briefly,  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
fix  the  maximum  prices  and  terms  of  sale  of  the  output  of  the  news-print 
paper  of  these  10  companies  sold  to  purchasers  in  the  United  States  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  and  three  months  thereafter.  In  the  case  of  the  Minne- 
sota &  Ontario  Power  Co.  and  its  suiMSidiary,  the  Fort  Frances  Pulp  &  Paper 
Co..  (Ltd.),  the  agreement  provides  that  the  prices  shall  be  toed  as  of  JaniMury 
1,  1918.  The  commission  is  also  directed  to  determine  the  just  and  reasonable 
maximum  prices  and  terms  of  resale  of  all  paper  merchants,  sales  agents,  or 
other  middlemen  selling  the  product  of  these  10  companies  to  customers  in  the 
United  States. 

All  parties  at  interest  were  invited  to  lay  before  the  commission  any  perti- 
nent data»  and  coimael  were  diligent  and  helpful  to  the  commission  In  securing 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  production  and  distri- 
bution.   Extensive  hearings  were  held  and  a  mass  of  evidence  taken. 

Cost  figures  were  drawn  from  books  of  (Nriginal  entry  and  the  vouchers  and 
accounts  of  the  several  manufacturers  were  scrutinized  by  expert  accountants. 
Complete  appraisals  of  various  plants  were  also  presented. 

Newsprint  prices. — ^The  commission  has  heard  the  evidence  and  examined 
the  data  presented  to  it  and  finds  the  following  maximum  prices  as  of  April 
1,  1918,  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  for  each  of  the  10  signatory  companies  for 
sales  of  standard  newsprint  paper  to  customers  in  the  United  States : 

Roll  news  in  car  lots,  $3.10  per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b.  mill. 

Roll  news  in  less  than  car  lots,  $3,221  per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b.  milL 

Sheet  news  in  car  lots,  $3.50  per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b.  milL 

Sheet  news  in  less  than  car  lots,  $3.62^  per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b.  milL 

The  cost  of  the  Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  (Ltd.),  which  is  an  incomplete 
mill  of  small  newsprint  tonnage  and  which  buys  its  sulphite,  was  not  allowed 
to  control  in  the  determination  of  the  above  prices. 

The  Minnesota  &  Ontario  Power  dk).  is  directed  to  adjust  its  settlements  for 
the  mouths  of  January,  February,  and  March,  1918,  on  a  basis  of  10  cents  per 
100  pounds  above  these  maximum  prices,  thereafter  the  said  maximum  prices 
shall  apply. 

Tenna  of  %ale. — The  commission  directs  that  the  so-called  standard  form  of 
contract  be  used  at  this  time,  with  changes  in  terms  that  shall  provide:  (a)  A 
definite  tonnage  specification  and  passage  of  full  and  unrestricted  title  to  the 
customer  upon  delivery,  and  (&)  that  the  signatory  manufacturers  shall  credit 
customers  for  overweight  above  the  32-pound  basis,  computed  by  taking  the 
annual  average  of  the  total  tonnage  delivered  on  contract,  provided  that  the 
customer  gives  such  prompt  notice  as  to  overweights  from  time  to  time  as  will 
enable  the  manufacturer,  if  he  desires,  to  verify  the  claims  currently  and  to 
make  correction  in  weights  of  subsequent  deliveries. 

Certain  other  changes  in  the  terms  of  contract  urged  by  the  publishers  con- 
tain merit,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  a  proper  time  for  introducing 
avoidable  changes. 

Johhers'  prices  and  terms  of  resale, — ^The  maximum  commissions  for  jobbers 
or  other  middlemen  selling  newsprint  obtained  from  any  of  the  signatory 
manufacturers  to  customers  in  the  United  States  shall  be  15  cents  per  lOO 
pounds  on  carload  lots,  40  cents  per  100  pounds  on  less  than  car  lots,  and  60 
cents  per  100  pounds  on  less  than  ton  lots. 

The  commissions  shall  be  added  to  the  actual  cost  of  paper  at  the  mill  or  at 
tlie  warehouse.  The  cost  at  the  warehouse  will  be  the  net  mill  price  plus 
freight,  cartage,  and  other  reasonable  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  getting 
tlie  paper  to  the  warehouse.  In  billing  customers  these  items  and  the  commis- 
sion shall  be  stated  separately. 

SEPTEMBER   25,    1018. 

The  findings  and  award  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  concerning  prices 
and  terms  of  contract  and  sale  of  news-print  paper,  as  announced  June  18,  1918, 
were  appealed  for  review  to  the  United  States  circuit  court. 

The  decision  of  this  court,  as  issued  on  September  25^^1918,  is  given  in  the 
following  statement. 
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Bindings  and  (> inclusion 8  of  thk  Judges  of  the  Cibcuit  Coubi^  in 

Nkws-Print  Case. 

1.  Our  jurisdiction  rests  solely  on  the  consent  of  the  signatory  iiarties;  we 
act  as  arbitrators  only. 

2.  The  principles  applied  by  courts  of  authority  In  regulating  rates  for  pablic 
utilities  should  be  followed  in  this  proceeding  as  nearly  as  possible. 

3.  In  valuing  the  capital  investment  used  In  producing  news  print,  prices 
before  the  present  European  War  should  l>e  adopted. 

4.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  investment  or  value  of  the  plant  of  the 
Oonld  Paper  Co.  The  Brompton  Co.  produces  Uttle  news  print,  and  that  under 
abnormal  conditions.  Therefore,  these  manufacturers  must  conform  to  the 
fair  maximum  price  fixed  for  the  other  eight  parties  and  based  upon  the 
evidence  concerning  said  eight  businesses. 

5.  In  ascertaining  capital  investment,  1.  e.,  the  present  value  of  property 
actually  used  in  paper  production,  we  exclude  timber  lands  whether  owned  or 
leased,  also  undeveloped  or  potential  water  power,  i.  e.,  water  rights;  but  in- 
clude mill  and  town  sites,  terminal  facilities,  and  Improvements  on  or  develop- 
ment of  natural  water  powers,  together  with  any  investment  by  way  of  actual 
payment  for  power  rights.  The  foregoing  allowed  elements  of  capital  value  are 
the  "  tangibles." 

6.  Going  concern  value  and  working  capital  are  proper  additions  to 
"  tangibles." 

7.  In  ascertaining  manufacturing  cost,  no  allowance  for  stumpage  in  respect 
of  wood  obtiiimMl  from  lense^l  Canadian  Crown  landsl  Is  made,  such  stumpage 
not  representing  any  actual  disbursement,  nor  the  partial  exhaustion  of  prop- 
erty for  which  payment  (on  stumpage  basis)  was  ever  made. 

In  respect,  however,  of  wood  cut  in  owned  lands,  such  stumpage  charge  is 
proper,  and  $2  per  cord  is  less  than  the  market  rate. 

8.  0\\ing  to  more  costly  wood  and  higher  expenses  for  labor,  taxes,  and 
freight  charges,  the  typical  mill  in  tlie  United  States  can  not,  with  equal  skill 
in  management,  produce  paper  as  cheaply  as  a  similar  mill  In  Canada;  sudi 
disadvantage  means  an  additional  cost  per  ton  of  paper'  of  slightly  more 
than  $5. 

9.  The  Spanish  River  Co.  Is  an  exception  to  the  Canadian  manufacturers 
solely  because  of  a  high  and  wholly  unexplained  wood  cost 

10.  The  maximum  selling  price  fixed  for  all  the  signatories  should  be  based 
on  an  average  of  the  reasonable  capital  investments,  and  fair  manufacturing 
costs  of  the  signatory  parties,  other  than  the  Gould  &  Brompton  Cos. 

11.  It  is  not  advisable  to  make  any  special  rate  by  way  of  favor  for  manu- 
facturers meeting  with  special  but  temporary  misfortune.  The  high  manu- 
facturing cost  of  The  Minnesota  &  Ontario  Co.,  due  to  drought,  and  the  serious 
loss  of  the  Abitibl  Co.,  asoribe<l  to  sjibotage,  are  business  accidents  which  would 
not  relieve  them  from  the  competition  of  more  fortunate  rivals  in  ordinary 
times,  and  under  a  fixe<l  maximum  rate  they  must  still  meet  competition. 

12.  We  consider  ourselves  bound  by  agreement  of  parties  that  the  annual 
production  of  each  manufacturer  Is  to  be  taken  as  the  proven  dally  capacity 
of  plant  multiplied  by  3()0  yearly  working  days.  Therefore,  we  disregard  the 
fact  also  proven  that  the  output  of  the  signatory  parties  for  1917  was  5.C 
per  cent  over  the  assumed  production. 

13.  The  fair  present  value,  as  depreciated  and  at  prewar  prices  of  an 
integrated  paper-mill  plant,  per  ton  of  dally  capacity,  is : 

Tangibles $25, 000 

Going  concern  value,  10  per  cent 2, 500 

AVorkinj;   capital 12, 000 

Total 39, 500 

14.  A  fair  ninxlmum  return  on  said  capital  In  a  business  of  the  hazards 
proven  is  15  per  cent  i)€r  annum. 

15.  The  actual  cost  of  making  1  ton  of  news-print  paper  in  an  average 
Canadian  mill,  out  of  recently  gathered  wood  and  without  any  allowance  for 
stumpage  not  actually  paid,  was  not  less  than  $48,  on  or  about  April  1,  1918. 
There  is  no  evidence  or  suggestion  that  any  element  of  cost  has  since  then 
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diminished.  The  same  ton  of  paper  would  have  cost,  if  made  iu  the  United 
States,  about  $5  more;  and  the  average  cost  for  the  eight  manufacturers 
considered  is  more  tlian  $50  per  ton. 

CONCLUSION. 

Applying  the  foregoing  findings  to  a  plant  liaving  daily  capacity  of  100  tons : 

The  capital  invested  is  $39,500X100 . $3,950,000 

The  fair  annual  return,  15  per  cent 592, 500 

To  be  obtained  by  selling  all  of  an  annual  production  of  30,000  tons, 

or  a  profit  per  ton  of 19.75 

Add  to  this  average  coat  of  manufacture,  say 50.25 

And 70.00 

should  be  the  maximum  selling  price  of  1  ton  of  news  print  In  rolls  f.  o.  b.  mill. 
It  is  therefore  ordered  that  the  finding  or  award  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission be  varied  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

The  fair  ami  reasonable  maximum  prices  for  each  of  the  10  signatory  com- 
panies for  sales  of  standard  news-print  paper  to  customers  in  the  United  States 
are: 

Per  cwt. 

Roll  news  in  car  lots $3.  50 

Roll  news  in  less  than  car  lots 3.  62* 

Sheet  news  in  car  lots 3. 90 

Sheet  news  tn  less  than  car  lots 4. 02J 

All  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  mill.  ^ 

The  Minnesota  &  Ontario  Co.  is  directed  to  adjust  its  outstanding  settlements 
for  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  1918,  at  not  over  the  maxi- 
mum hereby  fixed. 

In  no  other  respect  does  this  vary  from  the  award  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

OCTOBEB    IS,    1918. 

Following  the  announcement  of  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  on  September  25,  1918,  in  regard  to  the  award  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Oommission  oonceming  prices  for  sales  of  staudan}  news-print  paper  in  the 
United  States,  the  commission  issued  supplemental  findings  on  October  18, 1918. 

Those  findings  and  the  subsequent  action  based  upon  them  are  given  below. 

Supplemental  Findings  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Subsequent  to  the  finding  and  award  of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  acting  as  arbitrators  in  the  above  proceedings,  which  finding  and 
award  was  made  June  18,  1918,  the  said  award  was  appealed  for  review  to  Hon. 
H.  G.  Ward,  Hon.  Henry  W.  Rogers,  Hon.  Charles  M.  Hough,  and  Hon.  Martin 
T.  Munton,  judges  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Second  Circuit, 
acting  as  reviewing  arbitrators. 

On  September  25,  1918,  the  revle\^'ing  arbitrators  ordered  that  the  finding  or 
award  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  be  varied  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

The  fair  and  reasonable  maximum  prices  for  each  of  the  10  signatory  com- 
panies for  sales  of  standard  news-print  paper  to  customers  in  the  United  States 

are: 

Per  cwt. 

Roll  news  in  car  lots ?3.  .50 

Roll  news  in  less  than  car  lots 3. 62» 

Sheet  news  in  car  lots 3. 90 

Sheet  news  in  less  than  car  lots ^ 4,02} 

All  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  mill. 

Accordingly  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  hereby  directs  that  its  findings  be 
varied  as  above  set  forth,  to  be  eflPective  as  of  April  1,  1918,  for  all  the  signatory 
companies,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Minnesota  &  Ontario  Power  Co.  to  he  ofl*ectlve 
as  of  January  1,  1918. 
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FINDINGS  AS  TO  COST  INCBEA8E8. 

Subsequent  \o  the  finding  and  award  of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  as  arbitrators,  dated  June  18,  1918,  there  were  subniltted  to  the 
commissioners  by  one  of  the  parties  hereto  certain  claims  as  to  the  effect  of 
changes  in  rates  of  wages,  freight  rates,  and  wood  costs  since  April  1,  1918. 
These  changes  cover  the  period  from  April  1  up  to  and  including  the  date  of 
the  supplemental  hearing,  which  was  July  29  and  30, 1918. 

The  figures  presented  have  been  analyzed  and  checked  by  the  commission's 
accountants,  and  the  accountants*  report  has  been  put  in  evidence  by  stipula- 
tion of  parties. 

It  appears  from  this  stipulation  that  there  have  been  increases  in  the  cost 
of  production  of  news  print  chargeable  to  these  three  factors,  as  follows : 

Par  hnD- 
dredvetsht. 


f  1)  Wood  cost  increase  (sinoe  Apr.  1. 1 

(2)  Wace  increase  (since  May  1, 1018). 

[3)  Freight  increase  (since  July  1, 1918 


Woodoo6tinciease(8lnoe  Apr.  1,1918) SS.75  S0l187 

_.       .  ...      .  .-  jjj 

1918) 2.41  .12 


WOOD  COST  INCREAS1S& 

As  note<1  above,  the  accountants*  report  shows  an  increase  in  wood  cost  for 
the  International  Paper  Co.,  amounting  to  $3.75  per  ton  of  paper.  In  arriving 
at  the  base  price  of  $3.10  per  hundred  pounds,  effective  April  1,  1918,  the  com- 
mission took  into  account  an  increase  in  cost  of  $2.50  ^r  ton  of  paper  since 
the  International  Paper  Co.  and  the  Minnesota  &  Ontario  Power  Co.  were 
practically  on  a  new  wood  basis  after  April  1. 

In  calculating  the  base  price  of  $3.50  per  hundred  pounds,  the  reviewing 
arbitrators  also  apparently  took  into  consideration  the  factor  of  Increased 
wood  cost.    They  say  in  paragraph  15: 

"  The  actual  cost  of  making  1  ton  of  news-print  paper  in  an  average  Canadian 
mill,  out  of  recently  gathered  wood  and  without  any  allowance  for  stumpage 
not  actually  paid,  was  not  less  than  $48  on  or  about  April  1,  1918.** 

No  wood  has  been  gathered  since  that  date,  wherefore  the  increased  wood 
cost  is  taken  to  be  included  in  the  reviewing  arbitrators*  calculations. 

The  commission,  therefore,  finds  that  no  increase  in  price  is  to  be  made  as  a 
result  of  claimed  increases  in  wood  costs. 

INCREASE  IN    WAGES. 

The  commission  finds  that,  since  May  1»  1918,  there  has  been  an  increased 
labor  cost  of  $2.65  per  ton,  or  13i  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  it  appears  to 
be  bound  to  add  this  amount  to  the  selling  prices  as  varied  by  order  of  the  re- 
viewing arbitrators. 

The  commission,  therefore,  finds  and  orders  that  adjustments  since  May  1» 
1918,  between  parties  hereto,  shall  be  made  on  the  following  basis : 

Percwt 

Roll  news  in  car  lots $3»63| 

Roll  news  in  less  than  car  lots 3. 75f 

Sheet  news  In  car  lots 4. 03i 

Sheet  news  In  less  than  car  lots 4. 15| 

All  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  mill. 

incbea.se  in  freight. 

The  commission  finds  that  an  increa.s<^  in  freight  rates  went  Into  effect  June 
25,  1918,  that  said  increase  adds  $2.41  i>er  ton,  or  12  cents  per  hundred  iwunds, 
and  that  such  increase  became  operative  as  to  the  signatory  companies  on 
July  1,  1918;  and  it  appears  to  be  also  bound  to  add  this  amount  to  tiie  selling 
prices  as  varied  by  order  of  the  reviewing  arbitrators. 
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The  commission,  theref«>r^,  finds  and  orders-  that  adjustments  since  July  1, 
1918,  between  parties  hereto,  shall  be  made  on  the  following  basis : 

Per  hundredweight. 

Roll  news  in  car  lots $3.  75i 

Roll  news  in  less  than  car  lots 3. 87f 

Sheet  news  in  car  lots 4. 15i 

Sheet  news  in  less  than  car  lots 4. 27} 

All  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  mill. 

PROFIT  BASIS  FOB  NBWSFBINT  PAFDt. 

In  maKing  their  award  the  reviewing  arbitrators  calculated  a  ntt  average 
profit  of  $19.75  per  ton  as  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit. 

It  has  been  shown  (Federal  Trade  Commission  Report  on  the  News- 
print Paper  Industry,  June  13,  1917,  p.  105,  and  included  in  the  evidence  in 
this  case). that  the  prewar  average  profit  per  ton  for  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  newsprint  pai)er  for  United  States  and  Canadian  mills  was  as  follows 
(figures  for  signatory  manufacturers  are  added  for  comparison) : 


Year. 


1W3 

1914 

1916 

1910  (first  hall) 


United 
States 

inillM, 


15.53 
4.94 
6.69 
6.75 


Inter- 
natianal 

Paper  Co. 

ana  Aiinn^ 
sotaand 

Ontario  Co. 


$5.13 
6.55 
&37 
6.99 


Canadian 
mills. 


16.45 
6.63 
&13 
9.54 


81x 

Canadian 

signatories. 


64.96 
6.71 
&83 
6.15 


United 

States 

and 

OfloadttDi 

combined. 


S5.70 
6.35 
6.34 
7.65 


Eight 
slgnatoiy 
companies 
oomi)lned.i 


65.09 
6.61 
&55 
7.40 


I  Brompton  and  Qoold  notindaded. 


It  is  fair  to  presume  that,  on  the  average,  capital  has  been  invested  in  the 
manufacture  of  newsprint  paper  on  an  expectation  of  a  net  average  profit  of 
not  more  than  $10  per  ton. 

The  increases  in  cost  of  wood,  freight,  and  labor  shown  above  are  found  to 
be  the  result  of  'war  conditions  and  to  be  unavoidable  by  either  party. 

It  has  been  established  by  governmental  prlce:tixing  authorities  that  during 
the  war  in  case  of  unusual  cost  increase  caused  by  war  conditions  and  working 
a  hardship,  such  increase  should  be  equitably  distributed  and  not  passed  on 
in  toto  to  the  purchaser. 

Were  the  commission  free  to  express  its  Judgment  in  a  finding  at  this  time  it 
would  hold  that  the  net  average  profit  of  $19,75  was  ample  to  absorb  all  in- 
creases in  wood  costs,  labor  costs,  and  freight  charges  up  to  the  present  time,  in 
which  case  the  result  might  be  stated  thus : 


i 

Per  ton. 

Per 
hundred- 
weight. 

Under  the  price  fixed  by  the  reviewing  arbitrators  there  is  a  net  average  profit 
oer  ton.  including  increased  wood  costs,  of 

$19.75 
5.06 

ia987 

Increaaea  labor  cost  from  Mav  1. 1918. 62. 66 

TncreHsetl  freight  cost  Irom  July  1. 1918 2.41 

.25 

• 

Averace  net  Drofit  after  absorbing  Increased  cost 

14.69 
7.46 

.78 

TTiehAst  AVflni,c:A.  8  signatory  companies  (first  half  1916) 

.37 

Tncreased  net  pro^t  under  awardT. 

7.23 

.36 

Feeling  itself  bound,  however,  by  the  order  of  the  reviewing  arbitrators,  the 
commission  finds  selling  prices  for  the  three  periods,  April  1,  1918,  May  1,  1918, 
and  July  1, 1918,  as  above  set  forth  and  orders  that  adjustments  between  parties 
be  made,  as  of  such  dates,  accordingly. 

In  all  other  particulars  the  findings  of  the  commission  of  June  18,  1918,  are 
afiirmed. 
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Text  of  food-survey  bill.    Aug.  11,  1917,  v.  105 :  559. 

Food  control  launched.    Aug.  18,  1917,  v.  105 :  64^7. 
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Federal  control  of  food  to  begin  Nov.  1.    Oct  13,  1917,  v.  105 :  1472. 
The  President  defines  fair  profit  for  foodstuffs  as  normal  average  obtained 
prior  to  July,  1914.    Dec  8,  1917,  v.  105:  2231. 
Review  of  course  of  food  prices  by  Mr.  Hoover.    Nov.  16, 1918,  v.  107 :  1878-9. 

BAKING  INDUSTBY. 

Government  regulation  of  baking  Industry.    Nov.  17, 1917,  v.  105 :  1944-48. 
Pood  Administration's  announcement  regarding  baldng  rules  under  new  license 
regulations.     Feb.  9,  1918,  v.  106 :  549. 

CANNEBS. 

Maximum  margins  allowed  canners.    Apr.  27,  1918,  v.  106:1747. 

COFFEE. 

Licensing  of  green-coffee  dealers  to  prevent  outside  speculation.  Feb.  9.  1918, 
V.  106:549. 

Speculation  In  green  coffee  prohibited.    Feb.  9,  1918,  v.  106:650. 

New  York  Goftee  and  Sugar  Exchange's  resolution  banning  circulars  encour- 
aging speculation.    Feb.  23,  1918,  v.  106 :  771. 

New  division  in  Food  Administration  to  pass  on  coffee.  Mar.  2,  1918,  v. 
IOC :  878. 

Ilegulations  for  green-coffee  dealers.    May  4,  1918,  v.  106 :  1852. 

Ooffee  import  ruling.    Juno  1,  1918,  v.  106 :  2288. 

Coffee-trade  conmilttee  to  cooperate  with  United  States  Food  Administration. 
June  15,  1918,  v.  100:2505. 

Modification  of  coffee  rules  urged.    June  22,  1918,  v.  106:2611 

Coffee  i)rice  stabilization.    Oct.  19,  1918,  v.  107: 1535. 

Coffee  futures  ordered  liquidated  at  fixed  maximum  prices.  Nov.  0,  1918,  v. 
307:1787. 

Coffee  Exchange  resumes  trading  in  futures.    Dec.  28,  1918,  v.  107 :  2427. 

Coffee  regulations.    Dec.  28,  1918,  v.  107 :  2428. 

EGGS    AND    DAIBT    PRODUCTS. 

Exchanges  agree  to  abolish  speculation  In  butter  and  eggs.  Nov.  17,  1917,  v. 
105 :  194a 

Wholesale  prices  for  butter  for  New  York  and  Chicago  fixed  by  Food  Admin- 
istration.   Feb.  2,  1918,  v.  106:446. 

Regulations  to  prevent  speculation  in  butter.    June  22, 1918,  v.  106 :  2610. 

Margin  of  profit  established  on  cheese.    June  22,  1918,  v.  106 :  2611. 

Regulations  goveruhig  butter.    Aug.  3,  1918,  v.  107. 460. 

Cheese  put  under  regulation.    Aug.  10.  1918,  v.  107 :  559. 

OBAINS. 

Exchanges  fix  maximum  prices  for  wheat  futures.  May  19, 1917,  v.  104 :  1972. 
Corn  maximum  fixed  by  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  June  9,  1917,  v.  104 :  2902. 
Government  control  of  wheat  trade  planned.  June  30, 1917,  v.  104: 2604. 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  stops  trading  in  July  com.  July  7,  1917,  v.  105:25. 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  takes  further  steps  to  control  grain  speculation. 
July  14,  1917,  V.  105 :  131. 

Whent  prices  of  various  countries.    July  14,  1917,  v.  105 1 132. 
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Chicago  Board  of  Trade  empowered  to  stop  trading  in  grain  futures  and  to 
fix  prices.    July  21,  1917,  v.  105 :  236. 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade  stops  trading  in  September  com.  Aug.  4,  1917,  v. 
105 :  456. 

Cliicago  Board  of  Trade  to  suspend  future  trading  in  wheat.  Aug.  18,  1917, 
V.  105 :  669. 

Price  for  1917  wheat  fixed.    Sept.  1,  1917,  v.  105 :  864-66. 

Future  trading  in  wheat  ends  in  Chicago.    Sept.  1,  1917,  v.  105 :  867. 

Government  agency  assumes  control  of  wheat  marlcets.  Sept.  8,  1917.  v. 
105 :  959. 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  Government  officials  agree  to  limit  speculation 
in  grain.    Nov.  24,  1917,  v.  105 :  2048. 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade  decides  to  retain  maximum  of  $1.28  on  corn  futures. 
Jan.  12,  1918,  v.  100 :  13G. 

Discontinuance  of  January  trading  in  com  by  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 
Feb.  2,  1918,  v.  106 :  446. 

The  price  of  wheat— What  shall  it  be?    Feb.  23,  1918,  v.  106 :  746. 

Bill  increasing  minimum  price  of  wheat  to  $2.50  a  bushel  favorably  re- 
ported.   Feb.  23,  1918,  v.  106.:  770. 

Maximum  price  for  oats  fixed  at  93  cents  by  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  ^lar. 
2,  1918,  V.  106 :  875. 

Gore  proi)osal  to  increase  minimum  price  of  wheat.  Mar.  23,  1018,  v. 
lOG :  1189. 

Food  Administration's  new  wheat  restrictions.    Mar.  30,  1918,  v.  100 :  129G. 

Disagreement  of  congressional  conferees  on  wheat  price.  Aug.  13,  1918,  v. 
106 :  1523. 

Trading  in  com  and  oats  on  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  Apr.  13,  1918,  v. 
106:152a 

House  rejects  higher  wheat  price.    Apr.  20,  1918,  v.  106: 1626. 

Move  toward  commandeering  wheat.    May  11,  1918,  v.  100 :  1950. 

Government  price  regulation.    Charles  H.  Sabin.    May  25,  1918,  v.  106:2160. 

United  States  Grain  Corporation  seeks  modification  of  grain  regulations. 
June  15,  1918,  v.  106:2705. 

President  Wilson  grant's  United  States  Grain  Corporation  authority  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  wheat.    June  29,  1918,  v.  106 :  2705. 

Proposed  regulation  of  wheat  flour  mUling  Industry.    July  6,  1918,  v.  107 :  33. 

Higher  wheat  prices  announced  by  the  Food  Administration.  July  6,.  lOlS,  v. 
107 :  33. 

The  farmer  and  the  price  of  wheat.    July  13,  1918,  v.  107: 113. 

Senate  and  House  agree  on  $2.40  for  wheat  crop.    July  13, 1918,  v.  107 :  130. 

Excess  profits  of  millers  to  be  returned  to  Government  in  form  of  flour. 
July  13,  1018,  V.  107 :  136. 

Plans  of  Food  Administration  for  handling  1918  rice  crop.  Aug.  3,  1918,  v. 
107 :  458. 

New  flour  milling  control.    Aug.  10,  1918,  v.  107 :  558-^. 

Price  for  1919  wheat  fixed  by  the  President.    Sept.  7, 1918,  v.  107 :  945. 

Maximum  grain  prices  abolished  by  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  Oct  12,  1913.  y« 
107:1436. 

Movement  for  stabilization  of  corn  prices.    Oct  26,  1918,  v.  107 :  1620. 

Wheat  price  guaranteed  to  American  farmers  as  compared  with  that  paid 
by  England.    Dec.  7,  1918,  v.  107 :  2145-6. 

ICE. 

Footl  Admlnistratlri  to  prevent  profiteering  in  ice.    May  4,  1918,  v.  106: 1854. 
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MEAT. 

United  States  Food  Administration  fixes  minimum  price  for  hogs.  Nov.  10, 
1917,  V.  105 :  1850. 

Investigating  commission   recommends   minimum  price   for  hogs.    Nov.   17, 

1917,  V.  105 :  1946. 

Meat  packers*  profits  fixed  by  Government.    Dec  15,  1917,  y.  105 :  2325. 

No  increase  in  meat  prices  because  of  temporary  scarcity.  Feb.  2,  1918,  v. 
106 :  447. 

Meat  restrictions  relaxed.     Mar.  9,  1918,  v.  106 :  979. 

Hoover's  recommendations  for  control  of  meat  industry.  Apr.  6,  1918,  t. 
106 :  1418. 

Packers  protest  against  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  on  profiteering. 
July  6,  1918,  v.  107:31. 

Minimum  hog  prices  recommended  by  advisory  committee.  Ck:t  19,  1918,  v. 
107 :  1583. 

MILK. 

The  milk  situation  in  New  York  State — Government  not  to  intervene.  Sept 
29,  1917,  v.  105 :  1270. 

Federal  milk  commission  allows  increase  in  price  for  January.  Jan.  5,  1918, 
V.  106 :  24. 

Federal  milk  commission  reduces  February  prices  for  milk.  Feb.  2,  1918,  v. 
106 :  446. 

June  milk  prices  fixed  by  Federal  milk  commission.  June  8,  1918,  ▼. 
106 :  2395. 

July  prices  fixed.    July  6,  1018,  v.  107 :  33. 

-August  and  September  milk  prices.     Aug.  3,  1918,  v.  107 :  460. 

October  milk  prices— Reduction  proposed.     Oct  12,  1918,  v.  107 :  1436. 

November  prices — Dairymen's  demands  criticized  by  Mr.  Hoover.     Nov.  2, 

1918,  v.  107 :  1714. 

Further  increase  in  November  milk  prices — Protest  by  Mayor  Hylan.  Nov. 
16,  1918,  V.  107 :  1880. 

Federal  control  of  milk  discontinued.    Dec.  28,  1918,  v.  107 :  2428. 

ORANGES. 

Margin  of  profit  on  oranges  fixed.    Nov.  10,  1918,  v.  107 :  1788. 

PRUNES   AND   RAISINS. 

Prices  announced  by  Food  Administration.     June  22,  1918,  v.  106:  2611. 

SARDTNES. 

Foo<l  Administration  fixes  price.     June  15,  1918,  v.  106 :  2505. 

SUGAR. 

New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange  stops  trading  in  sugar  futures. 
Aug.  18,  1917,  V.  105 :  669. 

Conference  of  representatives  of  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange  In 
Washington.    Aug.  25,  1917,  v.  105 :  765. 

Reduction  agreed  to  by  sugar  producers.    Sept.  1,  1917,  v.  105 :  866. 

Sugar  refiners  agree  to  Import  sugar  through  Food  Administration.  Sept 
8,  1917,  V.  105 :  960. 

President's  proclamation  calling  for  licensing  of  sugar  industry.  Sept  22, 
1917.  V.  105 :  1163-64. 

The  sugar  situation.    Nov.  24,  1917,  v.  105 :  2049. 
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Basic  price  for  Cuban  sugar  fixed.    Dec.  8,  1917,  v.  105 :  2230. 

Senate  committee's  investigation  of  the  sugar  shortage.  Dec.  22, 1917,  v.  105 : 
2418-20. 

Mr.  Hoover's  explanation  of  sn^ar  shortage.    Dec.  29, 1917,  v.  105 :  2500-2. 

Amount  to  be  charged  on  $100,000,000  Cuban  sugar  credit.  Mar.  28,  1918, 
V.  106 :.  1177.  ' 

Further  sale  of  sugar  acceptances    June  8, 1918,  v.  106:  2383. 

Oscar  S.  Straus  f o  determine  sugar  cost    June  22,  1918,  v.  106 :  2611. 

New  sugar  restrictions.    June  29,  1918,  v.  106 :  2706-7. 

Increase  in  basic  prices  of  sugar.    June  29, 1918,  v.  106 :  2707. 

New  sugar  restrictions  effective  August.    Aug.  3,  1918,  v.  107 :  458. 

Increase  sought  in  price  for  Cuban  sugar  crop.    Aug.  3,  1918,  v.  107 :  459. 

One-hundred-million-doilar  sugar  syndicate  disbanded.  Aug.  10,  1918,  v. 
107:  553. 

Food  Administration  to  equalize  prices  of  old  and  new  sugar  crops.  Sept.  7, 
1918,  V.  107:  948. 

Cane-sugar  price  fixed  by  Ekjualization  Board.    Sept  14,  1918,  v.  107 :  ,1056. 

Cuban-sugar  contract     Oct  26,  1918,  v.  107:  1620. 

Fuels. 

Reduction  in  bituminous  price  agreed  ui>on.    June  80,  1917,  v.  104 :  2603-4. 

Secretary  Baker  repudiates  bituminous  prices  agreement  July  7,  1917,  v. 
105:  20, 

Oil  for  Navy  Department— To  fix  prices  later.    July  7,  1917,  v.  105 :  21. 

Bituminous-coal  prices  fixed.    Aug.  25,  1917,  v.  105:  766. 

Anthracite-coal  prices  fixed.    Aug.  25,  1917,  v.  105 :  767. 

Goal  committee  appeals  to  operators  and  miners.    Aug.  25,  1917,  v.  105:  768. 

The  endeavor  to  regulate  the  coal  industry.    Oct  13,  1917,  v.  105 :  1455. 

Maximum  prices  for  by-product  coke.    Nov.  24,  1917,  v.  105 :  2053. 

Garfield's  preference  order.    Editorial.    Jan.  19,  1918,  v.  106 :  214. 

Benumbing  effects  of  Fuel  Administrator's  order.    Jan.  19,  1918,  v.  106:  221. 

The  Fuel  Administrator's  powers.    Jan.  26,  1918,  v.  106 :  327. 

The  compensation.    Discussion  of  fuel  order.    Jan.  26, 1918,  v.  106 :  328. 

Bill  authorizing  President  to  fix  oil  prices.    Mar.  30,  1918,  v.  106 :  1300. 

Gasoline  and  fuel  prices  announced.    June  1,  1918,  v.  106 :  2295. 

M.  L.  Requa  warns  hoarding  oil  producers  that  Government  will  not  advance 
price.    June  1,  1918,  v.  106 :  2295. 

National  petroleum  war  service  committee  asked  to  cooperate  in  stabilizing 
crude  oil  prices.     June  29,  1918,  v.  106 :  2710. 

Criticism  of  Fuel  Administration.    Editorial.    July  13,  1918,  v.  107:  104. 

Recommendations  for  stabilizing  prices  of  crude  oil.  July  20,  1918,  v. 
107:  241. 

A.  C.  Bedford  on  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  oil  industry  without 
Government  regulation — Stabilizing  of  prices,    July  27,  .1918,  v.  107 :  356-7. 

National  i)etroleum  committee  plans  to  stabilize  price  and  maintain  output. 
Aug.  17,  1918,  V.  107 :  655. 

Fuel  Administration's  announcement  concerning  stabilization  of  oil  prices. 
Aug.  31,  1918,  V.  107 :  855-«. 

Glycerin. 

Dynamite  glycerin  prices.    Aug.  24,  1918,  v.  107 :  761. 

Hides,  Skins,  and  Leather. 

Tanners'  council  approves  leather-import  restrictions  and  fixing  of  prices. 
Apr.  27,  1918,  v.  106 :  1747. 
Maximum  prices  on  hides.    May  4,  1918,  v.  106 :  1858. 
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Tanners  agree  to  leave  price  fixing  to  Gfrovernment    May  4»  1918,  v.  106 :  1853. 
War  Industries  Board  announces  prices  on  pickied  sheep  pelts.     June  15, 
1918,  V.  106 :  2506. 
I'rices  announced  for  black  liaruess  leather.     June  29,  1918,  t.  106:  2708. 
New  hide  prices  announced.-   July  27,  1918,  v.  107:  354. 
Solo  and  belting  leather  prices.     Aug.  24,  1918,  v.  107 :  757. 

Ibon  and  Steel. 

Steel  men  conflrm  reduced  prices  to  United  States  CJovemment     Apr.  28^ 

1917,  V.  104:  1654. 

The  Government  and  steel  prices.     June  23,  1917,  v.  104 :  2505. 

Steel  interests  agree  to  Government  price.    July  14,  1917,  v.  105:  133. 

Steel  prices  approved  by  President  Wilson.    Sept.  29,  1917,  v.  105:  1263-61 

Steel  manufacturers  asked  to  give  pledges  that  Government  vrork  receive 
priority.    May  4,  1918,  v.  106 :  1854. 

Changes  in  steel  diflPerentials.    Aug.  10,  1918,  r.  107 :  564, 

Iron  and  steel  prices  In  effect  until  Dec.  31.     Sept,  28,  1918,  v.  107:1252. 

New  prices  and  extras  in  iron  bars.    Oct.  19,  1918,  v.  107 :  1539. 

Steel  committee  advises  continuance  of  Government  supervision  of  Indus- 
try.   Nov.  16.  1918,  V.  107 :  1885. 

Steel  control  and  price  fixing  to  end  Jan.  1.    Judge  Gary's  views.      Dec.  7, 

1918,  v.  107 :  2240. 

Lead. 

Government  gets  supply  of  lead.    Aug.  11,  1917,  v.  105 :  566. 
Lea<l  price  fixing  unnecessary.    Dec.  22,  1917,  v.  105:  2412. 
Price  at  which  Government's  lead  products   requirements  are  to  be  met 
Apr.  13, 1918,  V.  106 :  1525. 

LncE. 

Lime  and  aeetone  taken  by  GoTernment.    Dee.  22,  1917,  v.  105:2412. 

LUMBEB. 

Spruce  lumber  prices  to  be  paid  by  the  Government.  Apr.  27,  1918,  v. 
106 :  1747. 

liUmber  prices  agreed  upon.  June  15,  1918,  v.  106:2507;  June  22,  1918. 
V.  106 :  2615. 

Prices  for  northwestern  fir  and  southern  pine.    June  29,  1918,  v.  106 :  2708-9. 

Prices  for  long  and  short  leaf  Virginia  and  CSaroHna  pine  lumber.  July  13, 
1918,  V.  107 :  137. 

Maximum  prices  for  southern  pine  lumber.    July  13,  1918,  v.  107:138. 

New  England  spruce  lumb»  prices.    Aug.  3,  1918,  v.  107:461. 

Increase  in  basic  price  for  hemlock.     Sept  7,  1918,  v.  107:949. 

Lumber  prices  continued.    Oct  26,  1918,  v.  107 :  1621-2. 

MANGAinESE. 

Man.cjan(.»se  ore  prices  announced  by  Wnr  Industries  Board.  June  1,  1918, 
V.  106 :  2294. 

Freight  rates  on  manganese  ore.    Aug.  24,  1918,  v.  107 :  759. 

Nickel. 
Nickel  prices  agreed  upon.    Apr.  6,  1918,  v.  106:1419. 

NriBATE. 

Nitrate  soda  purchased  In  Ohite  by  United  States  for  farmers.     Jan.  12. 
1918,  v.  106 :  136. 
Plans  of  nitrate  sales  to  farmers.    Jan.  26,  1918,  v.  106:352. 
Formation  of  nitrate  board  by  Allies.    Jan.  26,  1918,  v.  106:352. 
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Paper. 

A  principle  at  issue  In  regulation  of  the  price  of  newsprint  paper.  Feb.  24, 
1917,  V.  104 :  701./ 

Proposal  to  Federal  Trade  Ck>mmi8Sion  to  fix  paper  prices.  Feb.  24,  1917, 
V.  104 :  714. 

Government  price  fixing — ^Tlie  newsprint  paper  case.  Mar.  10,  1917,  v.  104: 
898. 

The  Canadian  newsprint  paper  manufacturers.     Mar.  10,  1917,  v.  104 :  903. 

Newsprint  paper  manufacturers  indicted  under  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 
Apr.  28,  1917,  T.  104 :  1067. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  and  newsprint  paper  price.  Apr.  28,  1917,  v. 
104 :  1668-70. 

Senate  aslss  Trade  Commission  to  adopt  strictures  against  newsprint  manu- 
facturers.   July  7,  1917,  V.  105 :  23-4. 

The  Government's  attempt  to  fix  the  price  of  newsprint  paper.  July  14, 
1917,  V.  105 :  114. 

Price  of  paper  to  Government  fixed  at  2 J  cents  per  pound.  Sept.  8,  1917, 
V.  105 :  95^-60. 

Trade  Commission  opens  to  publishers  newsprint  paper  records.     Sept.  29, 

1917,  V.  105 :  1268. 

Trade  Commission  on  paper  prices — Renews  recommendation  for  pooling  of 
product.    Sept.  29,  1917,  v.  105 :  1268. 

The  newsprint  paper  problem  again.    Oct  20,  1917,  v.  105 :  1563. 

Canadian  Government  not  satisfied  with  experiment  of  fixing  prices  on  pa- 
per.   Nov.  3, 1917,  V.  105 :  1746. 

Seeking  Government  control  of  the  output  of  newsprint  paper.     Jan.  19, 

1918,  V.  106 :  222. 

Newsprint  paper  prices  fixed  by  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Jime  22,  1918, 
V.  106 :  2613. 

Platiitum. 

\ 

Platinum  commandeered  by  the  Government.    Mar.  2,  1918,  v.  106 :  880. 
The   commandeering   of   platinum   by    the   Government'  Mar.    9,    1918,    v. 
106 :  982. 

Platinum  metals  commandeered  by  the  Government.  May  18,  1918,  v. 
106 :  2074. 

RUBBEB. 

Crude  rubber  prices  fixed  by  War  Trade  Board.    May  4,  1918,  v.  106 :  1853. 
New  rubber  prices  announced.     May  18,  1918,  v.  106 :  2078. 

Shoes. 

Maximum  prices  on  shoes.     Oct  12,  1918,  v.  107 :  1437. 
Abandonment  of  schedule.    Dec.  28,  1918,  v.  107 :  2433. 

.Silver. 

Control  of  silver  by  Government     Nov.  17,  1917,  v.  105 :  1938. 

Bill  providing  for  melting  of  silver  dollars  and  fixing  prico  at  $1  an 
ounce.    Apr.  13,  1918.  v.  106:1513. 

Treasury  Department's  announcement  concerning  price  fixed  for  silver.  Aug. 
24,  1918,  v.  107 :  744. 

SULPHUB. 

Sulphur  control  tAken  over  by  War  Industries  Board.  Jnly  13,  1918,  v. 
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PRICE  BULLETINS  ISSUED  BY  THE  WAR  INDUSTRIES  BOARD. 


1.  Suininary. 

2.  International  price  comparisons. 

3.  Government  control  over  prices. 
"^  4.  Prices  of  foods. 

5.  Prices  of  clothing. 

6.  Prices  of  building:  materials. 

7.  I^rleeK  of  chemicals. 

FOODS. 

8.  Prices  of  fe<»d  and  forage. 

9.  Prices  of  wheat  and  wheat  products. 

10.  Prices  of  com  and  com  products. 

11.  Prices  of  oats,  rice,  buckwheat,  awl 

their  products. 

12.  Prices  of  barley,  hops,  rye, and  their 

products. 

13.  Prices  of  suga  r  and  related  pro«lucts. 

14.  Prices  of  vegetables  and  truck. 
^15.  Prices  of  edible  vegetable  oils; 

16.  Prices  of  fruits,  nuts,  and  wine. 

17.  Prices  of  spict^  and  condimentH. 

18.  PriceH  of  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa. 

19.  Prices  of  tobacco  and  tobacco  prod- 

ucts. 

20.  Prices  of  live  stock,  meats,  and  fats. 

21.  F*rlces  of  poultry  and  dairy  prod- 

ucts. 

22.  Prices  of  flsb  and  oysters. 

28.  Prices  of  cotton  and  cotton  prod- 
ucts. 

24.  Prices  of  wool  and  wool  products. 

25.  Prices  of  silk  and  silk  products. 

26.  Prices  of  hides  and  skins  and  their 

producta 

27.  Prices  of  hatters*  fur  and  fur  felt 

hat'a 

28.  Prices  of  hair,  bristles,  and  feathers. 

29.  Prices  of  buttons. 

RirBBEB,    PAPKB,    FTBEBS. 

30.  Prices  of  rubber  and  rubber  prod- 

ucts. 

31.  Prices  of  paper. 

32.  Prices  of  fibers  and  fiber  products. 


MSTALS. 

33.  Prices  of  Iron,  steel*  and  their  prod- 

ucts. 

34.  Prices   of   ferroalloys,    nonferrous 

and  rare  metals.  • 

vrmLB, 

35.  Prices  of  coal  and  coke. 

36.  Prices  of  petroleum  and  Its  prod- 

nets. 

37.  Prices  of  matches. 

BUILDING   MATERIALS. 

38.  Prices  ot  clay  products. 

39.  Prices  of  sand  and  gravel. 

40.  Prices  of  quarry  pro<lucts. 

41.  Prices  of  cement. 

42.  Prices  of  glass. 

43.  Prices  of  lumber. 

44.  Prices  of  paints  and  varnishes. 

CHnCTCALS. 

46.  Prices  of  mineral  acid& 

46.  Prices  of  he^ivy  chemicaLs. 

47.  Prices  of  misoellaneous  inorganic 

chemicals. 

48.  Prices  of  fertilizers. 

49.  Prices  of  soaps  and  glycerin. 

50.  Prices  of  essential  oils,  flavor! ni; 

and  perfomery  materiala 
Tyl.  Prices   of   wood-distiUatlon    pnNi- 
ncts,  and  naval  stores. 

52.  Prices    of    natural    dyes  tuffs    and 

tanning  chemicals. 

53.  Prices  of  coal-tar  cmdes.  intermpdl- 

ates,  and  dyes. 

54.  Prices   of  drugs  and  pharnmrou- 

tlcals. 

55.  Prices  of  proprietary  preparations. 

56.  Prices  of  explosives. 

57.  Prices    of    miscellaneous    organic 

chemicals. 


Copies  of  the  above  bulletins  may  be  obtained  ut  a  nominal  price  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  OOce,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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